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PREFATORY NOTE 


The following is a reprint, under a new and it is 
believed — appropriate title, of the Prolegomena to 
George Henry Lewes’s llislory of Plulosopliy (3rd 
edition). It has only been necessary to make a few 
verbal alterations to fit the essay for separate [)ublica- 
tion ; since, on the whole, it is a self-contained treatise, 
distinct from the History and representing the philo- 
sophy of modern science, as interpreted by Lewes 
himself. 
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SCIENCE AND SPECULATION 


I.— WHAT IS 

§ I. Theology, Philosophy, and Science 
constitute our spiritual triumvirate. The 
limits of their several dominions have 
been insensibly shifting, so that at 
various epochs in History they have 
been of very varied importance. For 
centuries the predominance of Theology 
was absolute and undisputed. Philo- 
sophy, meanwhile, grew apace, till at 
last it was enabled to assert an inde- 
pendent position ; and while these two 
rivals struggled for supremacy, Science 
was also quietly and obscurely feeling 
its way to independence. 

§ 2. The (jfiicc of Theology is now 
generally recognised as distinct from 
that of Philosophy and from that of 
Science. Its ancient claim to authority 
over all regions of incpiiry has long been 
felt to be untenable, and has been 
frankly relinquished. Although claim- 
ing to hold the keys of the highest 
Truth, it nevertheless no longer pretends 
to decide upon the lower, but confesses 
its* inability to furnish Research with 
effective Methods, or Knowledge with 
available data. It restricts itself to the 
region of Faith, and leaves to Philosophy 
and Science the region of Inquiry. Its 
main province is the province of Feel- 
ing; its office is the systematisation of 
our religious conceptions. 

This is the office not of one Theology, 
but of all. No matter what other func- 
tions the various Theologies may assume, 
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they invariably assume this, and give it 
pre-eminence. It is thus not only their 
common characteristic, but also their 
highest characteristic ; and now that the 
course of human evolution has detached 
both Philosophy and Science from 
Theology, this systematisation remains 
its sole function. 

§ 3. The office of Science is distinct. 
It may be defined as the systematisation 
of our knotvledi^e of the order of phenomena 
considered as phenomena. It co-ordinates 
common knowledge. It ex{)lains the 
order of phenomena, by bringing them 
under their respective laws of co-existence 
and succession, classing particular facts 
under general conceptions. 

§ 4. 'Pile office of Philosophy is again 
distfcct from these. It is the systematic 
satio 7 i of the coficcptions furnished by 
Theoloyy and Science. It is tVwrTTjfiT/ 
iTTKTTrjfiiov. As Science is the systemati- 
sation of the various generalities reached 
through particulars, so Philosophy is the 
systematisation of the generalities of 
generalities. In other words. Science 
furnishes the Knowledge, and Philo- 
sophy the 1 )octrine. 

lurch distinct science embraces a 
distinct province of knowledge. Mathe- 
matics treats of magnitudes, and disre- 
gards all other relations ; Physics and 
Chemistry concern themselves with the 
changes of inorganic bodies, leaving all 
vital relations to Biology ; Sociology 
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concerns itself with the relations of 
human beings among each other, and 
with their relations to human beings in 
the past and in the future. But Philo- 
sophy has no distinct province of know- 
ledge : it embraces the whole world of 
thought : it stands in the same relation 
to the various sciences as Geography 
stands to Topography. All the sciences 
subserve its purpose, furnish its life* 
blood. It systematises their results, 
co-ordinating their truths into a body 
of Doctrine. 

Thus, while Theology claims to 
furnish a system of religious concep- 
tions, and Science to furnish concep- 
tions of the order of the world, Philo- 
sophy, detaching their widest conceptions 
from both, furnishes a Doctrine which 
contains an explanaiioti of the world and 
of htmati destiny. 

Although this may appear a novel 
definition, it will, on examination, be 
found to characterise the persistent 
function which in all times Philosophy 
has exercised. Moreover, it will be 
found applicable in special cases, such 
as the philosojiliy of Science, the philo- 
sophy of Religion, the jihilosophy of 
History, or the philosophy of Art. Thus, 
given a science with its generalities 
laboriously ascertained, the philosophy 
of that science will he the co-ordination 
of its highest truths, the methods by 
which those truths were reached, and 
the relation which both these bear to the 
truths and methods of other sciences. 
I formerly defined Philosophy “an 
attempt to explain the phenomena of 
the universe.” This is too vague, and 
fails to mark the point of separation 
from Science and Theology; but, though 
vague, it expresses what has been the 
unconscious and persistent effort of 
philosophical speculation. 


§ 5. Such is the relative position of 
each of the three great spiritual powers 
at the present time. These positions 
were not always thus sharply defined, 
but the history of thought exhibits a 
continuous development in these direc- 
tions. Theology at first was absolute 
and autocratic, not only furnishing reli- 
gious doctrine, but dictating generalities 
to Philosophy, and explanations of all 
but the commonest phenomena to 
Science. Philosophy served as a hand- 
maid to Theology, until she grew strong 
enough to think for herself. Science 
kept timidly aloof from all questions on 
which Theology had pronounced, and 
submitted to a peremptory order to be 
silent when her conclusions were unac- 
ceptable. ‘ Fortunately for Humanity, 
this creeping servitude was incompatible 
with the continued exercise of reason. 
As discoveries extended, as more and 
more phenomena were satisfactorily 
reduced to order, the widening reach of 
Inquiry embraced problem after problem, 
until now all the facts within human 
ken are assumed to be reducible to 
order on the scientific Method. With 
the growing strength came a growing 
courage, and timidity gave place to a 
proud self-reliance. I’heology was first 
(tuielly yet firmly excluded from Cos- 
mology, its explanations of the world 
being set aside as myths ; then it was 
excluded from Biology ; and now even 
Sociology is claimed as amenable to 
scientific Methods, because all social 
phenomena are seen to be under the 
dominion of law. History shows a 
curious reversal of the principle of 
accommodation. Just as Science was 
formerly compelled to accommodate its 
conclusions to Theology, no matter at 
what cost of consistency, with what 
sophistical excuses, so Theology is now 
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compelled to accommodate its dicta to 
the conclusions of Science, by utterly 
distorting the meaning of words. After 
having for centuries pursued its re- 
searches under the denunciation of 
I'heology, and under the burden of a 
fear, terrible to delicate consciences, of 
approaching heresy when it was seeking 
truth, Science has at length ceased its 
timorous and futile efforts to reconcile 
its conclusions with anything but its 
own piinciplesd The problem is no 
longer : Given a doctrine of indisputable 
authority, how to reconcile the conclu- 
sions of Ji)xi)crience with its dicta ; the 
problem is : Given certain indisputable 
conclusions of hkxperience, how to recon- 
cile the dicta of an ancient doctrine with 
these irresistible conclusions,-* 

§ 6. The conflict was inevitable, and 
was foreseen from the first. Inevitable, 
because the two powers are charactei ised 
by two different Methods, that of 
Theology being the Subjective, that of 
Science the Objective. These Methods 
will have to be considered more particu- 
larly in a future section ; for the present, 

I merely call attention to the fact of 
their opposili(jn, and to the fact that 

^ In 1S64 was seen a memorable protest, on 
the pait of scientific men, ai^ainst every attempt 
to contifjl llu-ir rcsenches. In spite of the 
lhcolo;Mcal pri'ssuic, which is so powerful in 
KiiLHand, our leadiiiL; savans openly and indig- 
ucf^iUy refused to ML;n adcclaralion of dependence. 

A soinewliat analogous inversion has taken 
place m the social problem. Formerly the 
problem w-as : Given the welfare and advantages 
of the b'ew, liowdicsl to reconcile with these the 
welfare of the INI any ; it now is: Given the 
welfare of the Many, how best to secure the 
advantages of the Few. The new Astronomy 
tran.sfcru'd the centre of the world from the 
small Earth to the mighty Sun ; the new 
Sociology liansfcis the centre of social life from 
(he small group of Idlers to the mighty mass of 
Workers. 


ll 

Philosophy occupying an intermediate 
position has necessarily employed both 
Methods by turns. When it was in 
alliance with Theology, it adopted the 
Subjective Method : this was during its 
ontological phase. When the advance 
of Science furnished it with more and 
more material, Philosophy gradually 
detached itself more and more from 
Theology, without, however, consciously 
and completely adopting the Objective 
Method : this was its psychological 
phase. Finally, the all-embracing pro- 
gress of Science has forced Philosophy 
frankly to adopt the Objective Method ; 
this is its present phase, the Positive 
Philosophy. 

The history of Philosophy is the 
narrative of its emancipation from 
'rheology and its final constitution 
through the transformation of Science. 

§ 7. 'I'he annals are red with the 
flames of persecuting wrath at every 
attempt Philosophy made to assert 
independence. Naturally enough. No 
autocrat can be lenient to a powerful 
pretender ; and the more reasonable the 
pretender’s claim, the more hateful will 
be its assertion. Philosophy, in turn, 
was equally intolerant of its rival Science, 
and allied itself with its ancient perse- 
cutor to persecute the new pretender. 

Aloof from the strife of polemics and 
personal irritations, the wise, calm spirits 
of our day resign themselves to the 
Triumvirate, defining for each its 
separate province, and trusting in a 
harmony of combined effort which 
hitherto has been impossible. It is 
time that the great perturbations should 
cease, and the only struggles be carried 
on within the limits of each domain : 
theologians in controversy with theo- 
logians, savans with savans, philosophers 
with philosophers. The three powers 
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have always hitherto been in a state 
of conflict or of armed peace. The 
problem of our age is, how to change 
this conflict into a concourse, to unite 
the independent and dissident efforts in 
dependent and harmonious efforts. This 
problem may be solved by the transfor- 
mation of Science into Pliilosophy, and 
by the transformation of Philosophy 
into Religion. Pjiit whether we reject 
or accept that solution, the systematisa- 
tion of our religious conceptions and all 
its practical applications must be a 
distinct office from the systematisation 
of our conceptions of the order of 
phenomena ; and the harmony of the 
two can only be effected by a Doctrine 
which combines the generalities of both. 
The future of Philosophy is in this task 
of reconciliation. 

§ 8 . In the early editions of my 
llistojy the word Philosophy carried a 
more restricted meaning than is assigned 
to it in the preceding paragiai)hs. It 
was used as synonymous with Meta- 
physici), or more specially with Onto- 
logy. That restricted use of the word 
was forced on me by the practice of all 
previous historians, and I stated why it 
was forced upon me, and in what sense 
the word was to be understood. In 
vain. 7’he old vague, indissoluble 
associations could not be escaped. 'Fhe 
reader quickly forgot my explanation, 
and interpreted the word in his vague 
sense, instead of in my restricted sense. 
The large latitude in which the word 
has come to be used all over Europe 
has obliterated all special meaning, and 
this notably in England, where, as Hegel 
sarcastically remarks, microscopes and 
barometers are dignified as “philo- 
sophical instruments,” Newton is styled 
a philosopher, and even parliamentary 


proceedings are sometimes said to be 
philosophical.* In presence of such 
looseness of expression what was the 
historian to do? Obviously, he could 
only declare the sense in which the word 
was used in other histories of Philosophy, 
and abide by that. Had I not fixed a 
precise meaning to the word, I must 
have written a History of Knowledge, 
not a History of Philosophy. 

My explanation was of little avail. 
'I'he object of my work being to show 
the ess(aitial futility of Philosophy, in 
the restricted sense of that word, I was 
siqiposed to have intended a crusade 
against Philoso[)hy in the wider sense; 
and readers who no more believed in 
Ontology than I did were startled by my 
attacks on it under the name of Philo- 
sophy. After this experience I cannot 
place much reliance on the security of 
any definition ; but for the sake of 
attentive readers I have stated what 
j)osition Philosophy holds in relation to 
'Hicology and Science ; and to avoid 
e(iuivoque 1 shall use the words Meta- 
physical Philosophy, or Ontology, and 
sometimes simply Metaphysics, to desig- 
nate in(iuiries on the Subjective Method 
into the ultimate essence of things. 

§ 9 . Unluq)pily there is no uniformity 
even in the use of the term Metaphysics. 
Sometimes it means Ontology. Some- 
tiiiu\s it means Psychology. Sometimes 
it means the highest generalities of 
Physics. The first of these inejuiries I 
hold to be utterly futile, hopelessly 
beyond human ken. Put the second 
and third are legitimate inquiries, which 
take their place in human knowledge 
whenever they are [)ursued on the 
Objective Method, and only deserve 

* Ilegul: Geshichte det Philosophies i. 72. 
Compare also Hamilton, Metaphysics^ i. 63. 
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reproof when pursued on the Subjective 
Method, upon which a// problems are 
insoluble. As I have shown at some 
length elsewhere,^ all problems are 
legitimate which admit Verification of 
their premisses and conclusions ; and no 
Verification is possible except on the 
Objective Method. 

§ 10. In the arrangement of Aristotle’s 
treatises, those which succeeded the 
Physics were called ra ficTa rd (jiva-iKa 
^t/:/Ata~indicating that they were to 
l)e studied after the Physics, eithijr 
because their topics were evolved from 
physical inquiries, or because their 
topics were beyond physical inquiry. 
The equivoque still continues. Meta- 
physics may concern itself with the last 
conclusions of Physics, dealing with 
these results as its elements ; or it may 
concern itself with inquiries lieyond the 
region of hlxperience, entirely removed 
from Verification, transcending Sense, 
and drawing its data from a higher 
source. Obviously, in proportion as it 
seeks its elements in the relations of 
sensible phenomena it forms one branch 
of legitimate inquiry, and the only 
question then is as to the validity of the 
Method it employs. In proportion as 
it seeks its elements in the relations of 
supersensible phenomena it separates 
itself from Experience, ceases to be 
amenable to the ordinary canons of 
Research, and grounds its existence on 
the possession of a peculiar criterion — a 
direct and immediate knowledge of the 
Absolute. 

The confusion of these two distinct 
conceptions is very common, and is the 
source of much perplexity. Tiiose who 
bold the doctrine of the relativity of 
knowledge may admit without incon- 


sistency many principles which are 
metaphysical in the sense of transcend- 
ing Experience in their generality, 
although founded on Experience and 
conformable with it : such, for example, 
are causality and inertia. There is a 
large admixture of such Metaphysics, in 
all philosophical Physics ; and in this 
sense we may call Metaphysics the 
prima philosophia. But Plxperience is 
here the source and pattern : the Objec- 
tive Method with its rigorous tests of 
Verification rules as absolutely here as 
in every other department of positive 
inquiry. The Unknown is only a pro- 
longation of the Known, and is trusted 
only so far as it is in strict conformity 
with the Known. The Invisible is but 
the generalisation of the Visible. 

'riiose who hold that, over and above 
the conceptions furnished through Ex- 
perience, the mind brings with it certain 
conceptions antecedent to and inde- 
pendent of Experience, who hold that, 
over and above our relative knowledge, 
we have absolute knowledge, reverse 
this procedure from the Known and 
Visible to the Unknown and Invisible ; 
and stalling from what their rivals 
declare to be not simply the Unknown 
but the Unknowable, they deduce from 
it certain conclusions which they present 
as ontological truths capable of guiding 
us in discovering the relations of phe- 
nomena. Let Descartes be heard on 
this point : “ Perspicuum est optimam 
philosophandi viam nos sequuturos, si 
ex ipsius Dei cognitione, rcrum ab 
eo creatarum cxplicationem deducere 
conemur, ut ita scientiam perfcctissi- 
mam, quae est effectuum, per causas 
acquiramus.” The fallacy lies in con- 
cluding that because, in Mathematics 


‘ Aristotle^ chap. iv. 


* Desc-artes ; Princip. Philos, ii. § 22. 
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and all deductive operations, we unfold 
the particulars contained implicitly in 
the generalities, we should therefore 
always seek -particulars in this way. But 
the procedure is only justifiable when 
the generalities are proved to be indis- 
putably true, and when the particulars 
deduced are by Verification shown to 
be really as well as verbally contained in 
them. Now, what arc the chief objects 
of absolute knowledge, the generalities 
from which ontologists deduce ? They 
are God, Freedom, Immortality, Cau- 
sality, Existence : the noumena of which 
all the manifold experiences are pheno- 
mena.* That it is possible to infer 
these, no one denies ; but their vitlue as 
inferences opens an interminal discus- 
sion. The ontologists claim to know 
them directly, immediately, certainly. 
Their opponents affirm — and endeavour 
psychologically to prove — that such 
knowledge is impossible, and that, if 
possible, it would be infertile, because 
incapable of being applied to the prob- 
lems of phenomena except through 
Experience; infertile, because it can 
only be a comparison of ideas with 
ideas, never of ideas with facts ; and 
thus stumbles over the old sceptical 
objection — rts Kptva toi/ vyieivuv. Sup- 
pose, for example, that antecedently to 
all Experience we know the general law 
of Causality, it is only through J experience 
we can enrich this knowledge. We may 
know that every effect has a cause ; this 
knowledge we may have brought with 
us into our phenomenal life ; but w'hat 
concerns us is, to know the particular 
cause of each particular effect, and, if we 
can ascertain that, the general axiom 
may be disregarded ; if we cannot 

* iffnv rts if Oeupei rb ^ flv xal rh. 

ToiJrv virdpxoyra Kad ai/rd. — Aristotle : Afef, 

iii. I. 


ascertain that, the general axiom is 
powerless. 

§ II. The valid objection against 
Metaphysics is not so much against the 
subjects of inquiry as against the Method 
of inquiry; if the Method were legiti- 
mate, its results would be legitimated. 
I shall consider this Method by-and-bye; 
for the present I invoke the unequivocal 
verdict of History, which pronounces it 
to be the prolonged impotence of two 
thousand years and all its results, as 
shifting as the visionary phantoms of 
reverie. When we arc awake, says 
Aristotle, we have a world in common ; 
when we dream, each has his own. 
Kant aptly applies this to metaphysi- 
cians ; “ when we find a variety of men 
having various worlds, we may conclude 
them to be dreainiiig.” It is because 
the majority of thinking men have been 
convinced that inquiries conducted on 
the Metaphysical Method are but as 
dreams, that they have everywhere in 
Europe fallen into discrtalit. Once the 
pride and glory of the greatest intellects, 
and still forming an important element 
of liberal culture, the present decadence 
of Metaphysics is attested no less by the 
complaints of its few followers than by 
the thronging ranks of its oifponents. 
Few now believe in its large promises ; 
still fewer devote to it that passionate 
patience which is devoted by thousands 
to Science. Every day the conviction 
gains strength that Metaphysics is con- 
demned, by the very nature of its 
Method, to wander for ever in one 
tortuous labyrinth, within whose circum- 
scribed and winding spaces weary seekers 
are continually finding themselves in the 
trodden tracks of predecessors who could 
find no exit. 

Metaphysical Philosophy has been 
ever in movement, but the movement 
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has been circular; and this fact is 
thrown into stronger relief by contrast 
with the linear progress of Science. 
Instead of perpetually finding itself, after 
years of gigantic endeavour, returned 
to the precise point from which it started, 
Science finds itself, year by year, and 
almost day by day, advancing step by 
step, each accumulation of power adding 
to the momentum of its progress ; each 
evolution, like the evolutions of organic 
development, bringing with it a new 
functional superiority, which in its turn 
becomes the agent of higher develop- 
ments. Not a fact is discovered but 
has its bearing on the whole body of 
doctrine; not a mechanical improve- 
ment in the construction of instruments 
but opens fresh sources of discovery. 
Onward, and for ever onward, mightier 
and for ever mightier, rolls this w'on- 
droiis tide of discovery. While the 
first principles of Metaphysical Philo- 
sophy are to this day as much a 
matter of dispute as they were two 
thousand years ago,* the first principles 
of Science are securely established, and 
form the guiding lights of European 
progress. Precisely the same questions 
are agitated in Germany at the present 
moment that were agitated in ancient 
Greece ; and with no more certain 
Methods of solving them, with no nearer 
hopes of ultimate success. The History 
of Philosophy presents the spectacle of 
thousands of intellects — some the greatest 

* “ Cest la hontc cternclle de la philosophic 
de n’avoir j'jas justju’a present mis au jour un 
resullat posilif, un principc unc fois pour toutc 
reconnu ct univorsellement admis. Ihen mieux, 
il n’y a pas m^mc un resultat negatif, une 
ddfaite complete, irrevocable d’une doctrine si 
;r 6 fut 6 c qu’elle soit.” — Delbceuf : Pssat de 
'Zogiqne Scienlifiqiie^ Litige, 1865, p. la Com- 
pare Kant : Prolegomena zu einer jeden kiin/iigen 
W^taphysik^ passim. 


that have made our race illustrious — 
steadily concentrated on problems 
believed to be of vital importance, yet 
producing no other result than a con- 
viction of the extreme facility of error, 
and the remoteness of any probability 
that Truth can be reached.* The only 
conquest has been critical — that is to say, 
psychological. Vainly do some argue 
that Philosophy has made no progress 
hitherto, because its problems are com- 
plex, and require more effort than the 
simpler problems of Science; vainly are 
we warned not to conclude from the past 
to the future, averring that no progress 
will be made because no progress has 
been made. Perilous as it must ever be 
to set absolute limits to the future of 
human capacity, there can be no peril 
in averring that Metaphysics never will 
achieve its aims, because those aims lie 
beyond all scope. The difficulty is 
impossibility. No progress can be made 
because no basis of certainty is possible. 
To aspire to the knowledge of more 
than phenomena — their resemblances, 
co-e.xistcnces, and successions — is to 
aspire to transcend the inexorable limits 
of human faculty. To know more, we 
must be more. 

In the early days of speculation all 
Philosophy was essentially metaphysical, 
because Science had not emerged from 
Common Knowledge to claim theoretical 
jurisdiction. The particular sciences 
then cultivated, no less than the higher 

* Com[);irc Kant in the preface to the 2nd cd. 
of the Kritik der reincn lernunff: “Dcr 

Mctaphy'.ik ist das Schicksal bisher noch so 

giinstig nicht gewesen, dass sie den sichem 
(J.'ing einer Wissenschaft cinzuschlagen vermocht 
hatte; ob sie glcich alter ist als alle ubrigen. 

Es ist .also kein Zweifcl, dass ihr Verfahren 

bisher ein blosscs Ilerumtappen und, was 
das Schlimmste ist, unter blossen Begriffen 
gewesen sei,” 
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generalities on Life, Destiny, and the 
Universe, were studied on one and the 
same Method; but in the course of 
evolution a second Method grew up, at 
first timidly and unconsciously, gradually 
Enlarging its bounds as it enlarged its 
powers, and at last separating itself into 
open antagonism with its parent and 
rival. The child then destroyed its 
parent ; as the mythic Zeus, calling the 
Titans to his aid, dcstroycul Saturn and 
usurped his throne. The Titans of the 
new Method were Observation and 
Experiment. 

There arc many who deplore the 
encroachment of Science, fondly imagin- 
ing that Metaphysical Philosophy would 
respond better to the higher wants of 
man. This regret is partly unreasoning 
sentiment, partly ignorance of the limi- 
tations of human faculty. Even among 
those who admit that Ontology is an 
impossible attempt, there are many who 
think it should be preserved in, because 
of the “ lofty views ” it is supposed to 
open to us. This is as if a man desirous 
of going to America should insist on 
walking there, because journeys on foot 
are more poetical than* journc'ys by 
steam; in vain is he shown the impos- 
sibility of crossing the Atlantic on foot; 
he admits that grovelling fact, but his 
lofty soul has visions of some mysterious 
overland route by which he hopes to 
pass. He dies without reaching America; 
but to the last gasp he maintains that he 
has discovered the route on which others 
may reach it. 

Let us hear no more of the lofty views 
claimed as the exclusive privilege of 
Metaphysics. Ignorant indeed must be 
the man who nowadays is unacquainted 
with the grandeur and sweep of scientific 
speculation in Asftronomy and Geology, 
or who has never been thrilled by the 


revelations of the telescope and micro- 
scope. The heights and depths of 
man’s nature, the heights to which he 
aspires, the depths into which he searches, 
and the grander generalities on Life, 
Destiny, and the Universe, find as 
eminent a place in Science as in Meta- 
physics. And even were we compelled 
to acknowledge that lofty views were 
excluded from Science, the earnest mind 
would surely barter such loftiness for 
Truth? Our struggle, our passion, our 
hope, is for Truth, not for loftiness ; for 
sincerity, not for pretence. If we cannot 
reach certain heights, let us acknowledge 
them to be inaccessible, and not deceive 
ourselves and others by phrases which 
pretend that these heights are accessible. 
Uentham warns us against “ (lucstion- 
begging e[)iLhels and one of these is 
the epithet “lofty,” with which Meta- 
physical Philosophy allures the unwary 
student. As a specimen of the senti- 
ment so inappropriately dragged in to 
decide questions not of sentiment but of 
truth, consider the following passage 
delivered from the professorial chair to 
students whose opinions were to be 
formed : — 

“ A spirit of most misjudging contempt 
has for many years become fashionable 
towards the metaphysical contemplations 
of the elder sages. Alas ! I cannot 
-understand on what principles. Is it, 
then, a matter to be exulted in, that we 
have at length disi:overed that our 
faculties are only formed for earth and 
earthly phenomena ? Are we to rejoice 
at our own limitations, and delight that 
wc can be cogently demonstrated to be 
prisoners of sense and the facts of sense? 
In those early struggles after a higher 
and more perfect knowledge, and in the 
forgetfulness of every inferior science 
through the very ardour of the pursuit, 
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there is at least a glorious, an irresistible 
testimony to the loftier destinies of man; 
and it might almost be pronounced that 
in such a view, their very errors evidence 
a truth higher than all our discoveries 
can disclose ! When Lord Bacon, with 
his clear and powerful reasonings, led 
our thinkers from these ancient regions 
of thought (then newly opened to the 
modern world) to the humbler but more 
varied and extensive dei)artiiieiit of in- 
ductive inquiry, I represent to myself 
that angel-guide, all light and grace, who 
is j)ictured by our great poet as slowly 
conducting the first of our race from 
Paradise, to leave him in a world, vast, 
indeed, and varied, but where thorns and 
thistles abounded, and food— often un- 
certain and often perilous — was to be 
gained only by the sweat of the brow 
and in the downcast attitude of servile 
toil.”^ 

It would be an insult to the reader’s 
understanding to answer the several 
absurdities and “ question-begging ” posi- 

‘ Archer ‘Butler : LcUurcs on the Uht. of 
Ancient Philosophy ^ ii. 109. 


tions of this passage, which, however, is 
typical of much that may be read in 
many writers. Contempt for the specu- 
lations of the elder sages, or indeed of 
moderns, is a feeling we should be slow 
to acknowledge, whatever estimate wb 
formed of their truth. If my polemical 
tone against a Method I believe to be 
not only hopeless but nowadays periii- 
cious has sometimes seemed to warrant 
such an accusation, let me, on personal 
no less than philosophic grounds, rebut 
it here. The memory of long, laborious 
study, ever baflled, ever renewed, would 
alone suffice to create sympathy and 
respect for all earnest seekers ; and if 
this feeling were not present, the Positive 
Philosophy would suffice, pointing as it 
does to all the great metaphysicians as 
necessary precursors, without whose 
labours Science would never have 
existed. It is not because the noble 
pioneers have perished in the trenches 
that their renown should fade. If we 
make a bridge of their dead bodies, we 
should raise a monument to their 
devotion. 


H.— THE OBJECTIVE AND SUBJECTIVE METHODS 


§ 12. A Spanish metaphysician truly 
says that the question of Method rules, 
and in one sense comprehends, all philo- 
sophical questions, being indeed Philo 
Sophy in action.* As it is a path on 

* Nieto Serrano : Bosquejo de la Ciencia 
VivientOf Madrid, 1867. Parte primera^ p. 31. 
“ La cuestion de m^todo domina y comprende 
hasta cierto punto todas las cucsliones filosoficas. 
Kfectivanieute el metodo iilosolico cs la dlosolia 


which Truth is sought, we must first 
come to some agreement respecting the 
object of search. 

The question. What is Truth ? has 
been variously answered, but, instead of 
pausing here to consider the answers, I 

misma eii accion, la cuai aparece ya tal cual es 
desde los primeros pasos, y no puede desmentirse 
en lo sucesivo.” 
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will propose one which is sufficiently 
catholic to be accepted by all schools. 

Truth is the correspondence between 
the order of ideas and the order of 
phenomena, so that the one is a reflec- 
tion of the other — the movement of 
Thought following the movement of 
Things. 

The correspondence can never be 
absolute: it must, from the very structure 
of the mind, be relative; but this relative 
accuracy suffices when it enables us to 
foresee with certainty the changes which 
will arise in the external order under 
given conditions. If the order in our 
ideas respecting falling bodies sufficiently 
corresponds with the order of the pheno- 
mena themselves to enable us to express 
the Law with precision, and foresee its 
results with certainty, we have in that 
Law a truth of the only kind attainable 
by us. 

The reader will observe that I have 
used the phrases “order in ideas” and 
“ movement of thought ” instead of 
adopting the ordinary formula “ideas 
conformable with objects.^ If Truth is 
the conformity of ideas with objects, 
Truth is a chimera, or Idealibin is irre- 
sistible. “ La notion de veriU implic^ue 
une contradiction,” says Delboeuf. “Par 
definition, une idee n’est vraie qu’a la 
condition d’etre confqrme, ad^iuate a 
son objet. Mais, par essence, une idee 
est necessairement differente d’un objet. 
Comment done puis-je parler d’une equa- 
tion entre Tidee et son objet ?” * The old 
sceptical ^irguments are unanswerable on 
this groukd. We need not, however, rush 
into Idealism by affirming the identity 
of ideas and their objects; we need 
simply give up all pretension to absolute 
knowledge, and rest contented with rela- 

• Delboeuf ; Essai de Logique Sdentifiqtu^ p. 35. I 


tive knowledge, which permits of our 
adjusting our actions to the external 
order. Indeed, the ulti mate aim of know- 
ledge is adaptation; and we call it Truth 
when the adaptation is precise. What 
bodies are in themselves, what killing is 
in itself, need not properly concern us ; 
only what are the relations in which 
bodies and their movement? ^ stand to 
our perceptions. If in attempting to 
comprehend these relations we succeed 
in so arranging our ideas that their order 
corresponds with the order of phenomena 
(as when we think of falling bodies having 
a velocity proportional to the time), that 
arrangement is d'ruth ; but if, instead of 
the movement of 'rhought being con- 
trolled by the movement of Things, our 
ideas are arranged in an order which 
does not correspond with the order of 
phenomena (as when we think of the 
velocity being proportional to the space 
fallen through), that is h^ror. And this 
discloses the imperfection of the many 
defmiticms of Truth which regard it as 
“conformity among ideas.” 'The con- 
ception of velocity proportional to space 
is a conception which would have nothing 
against it were it not opposed to the facts. 
As a pure deduction it is inevitable; a 
movement of Thought determined by 
some pre-existing thought necessarily 
takes that course ; but a movement of 
'thought determined by that of Things, 
following step by step the succession of 
phenomena, leads to the conclusion of 
velocity proi)oiti(mal to the tune. 

§ 13. To attain this correspondence 
between the internal and external order 
is the object of Search; and the Methods 
of Search arc two : — 
a. The Objective Method which moulds 
its conceptions on realities by closely 
following the movements of the objects 
as they severally present themselves 
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to Sense, so that the movements of 
Thought may synchronise with the 
movements of Things. 
p. The Su])jective Method which moulds 
realities on its conceptions, endeavour- 
ing to discern the order of Things, not 
by step by step adjustments of the 
order of ideas to it, but by the anti- 
cipatory rush of 'riiought, the direc- 
tion of which is lie/erminedhy Thoughts 
and not coiiirolkd by Objects. 
Observation of objects presented to 
the mind must be succeeded by Conjec- 
ture respecting the connecting, but un- 
observed, links, 'rhe successive stages 
of inquiry are from Observation to Con- 
jecture, and from Conjecture to Verifi- 
cation. Tlie Subjective Method stops 
at the second stage: its function is Hypo- 
thesis. The Objective Method passes 
on to the third stage : its function is 
Verification, 'i’hus, wiiile the first charac- 
terises our .spontaneous tendency, and is 
seen in full vigour in all the early forms 
of speculation, the second characterises 
our reflective tendency, and is the source 
of positive knowledge. The Objective 
Method thus absorbs what is excellent 
in the Subjective Method, as Science 
takes up into itself whatever Meta- 
physics can establish, rejecting what is 
irrelevant and completing what is incom- 
plete. Both physicist and metaphysicist 
employ Observation and Conjecture; but 
the “physicist, if true to the Objective 
Method, is careful to verify the accuracy 
of his observations and conjectures, sub- 
mitting the order of his ideas to the 
order of phenomena ; whereas the meta- 
physicist, obeying the subjective impulse, 
is careless of Verification, and is quite 
ready to rely on data and conclusions 
which are absolutely incapable of Verifi- 
cation. The one freely employs Hypo- 
thesis under the rigorous condition of 


never relying on a conjecture as a fact, 
never assuming that a harmony in his 
conceptions must necessarily imply a 
corresponding arrangement in pheno- 
mena; the other employs Hypothesis 
under the single condition of not thereby 
introducing a logical discord. In the one 
case the “ anticipatory rush of thought ” 
is controlled by the confrontation of 
ideas with objects. In the other case 
the rush of thought is controlled only 
by the confrontation of ideas with ideas. 
Briefly, then, it may be said that the 
Objective Method seeks Tiuth in the 
relations of objects ; whereas the Subjec- 
tive Method seeks it in the relations of 
ideas. 

§ 14. Philosophers expound the objec- 
tive and subjective elements of which 
Knowledgi^is composed, as the material 
and formal elements. Things furnish 
the materials. Tliought furnishes the 
forms. Objects stimulate the activity of 
the Mind ; the Laws of mental action 
determine the result, in the forms of 
percepts, concepts, and judgments. But 
philosophers continually overlook the 
important consideration that the Mind, 
besides its laws which determine the 
forms of the material given by objects, 
has also a moveipent of its own; and this 
movement is determined from within, 
by some pre-e^ii^ting, movement, just as 
it may be determined from without, by 
the stimulus^ of objects. It is this sub- 
jective current which, disturbing the clear 
reflection of the objective order, is the 
main source of error. It determines 
those conceiits and judgments which 
have no corresponding objects : Imlluci- 
nations, reveries, dreams, hytiotheses, 
figments. This being so, we cannot 
accept the notion adopted by Sir W. 
Hamilton from Twesten, that “ the con- 
dition of error is not the activity of 
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intelligence, but its inactivity.” On the 
contrary, we must assign error to the 
activity of intelligence when it follows 
its own impulses in lieu of receiving 
the direction from objects. “What is 
* actually thought,” according to Twesten 
and his follower, “cannot but be cor- 
rectly thought. Error first commences 
when thinking is remitted, and can in 
fact only gain admission in virtue of the 
truth which it contains ; — every error is 
a perverted truth.” ^ This seems to me 
so glaringly in opposition to all rational 
interpretation tliat 1 must conclude it to 
mean something very different from what 
it says. Hamilton’s comment only makes 
the matter worse. 

§ 15. That the source of Error is the 
subjective current determining the direction 
of the thou^hts^ is easily shown. Error 
arises in the substitution of Inference for 
Presentation. No error can possibly arise 
in Sensation itself, but solely in the move- 
ments of thought wliich are prompted by 
the sensation. The immense activity of 
this subjective current, the large interfu- 
sion of Inference in the simplest acts of 
Perception, has long been recognised; 
and, as I have said elsewhere, what is 
called a “ fact,” and held to be indisput- 
able because it is a “fact,” is in reality 
a bundle of inferences, some or all of 
which may be false, tied together by 
sensations, which must be true. Take 
a case so simple as the sight of an apple 
on the table. All that is here directly 
certified by consciousness is the sensa- 
tion of a coloured surface ; with this are 
linked certain ideas of roundness, firm- 
'ness, sweetness, and fragrance, which 
were once sensations, and are now re- 
called by this of colour; and the whole 
group of actual and inferred sensations 

* Hamilton : Lo^c^ i. 77. 


clusters into the fact which is expressed 
in “there is an apple.” Yet any one of 
these inferences may be erroneous. The 
coloured object may be the imitation of 
an apple in wood or stone ; the inferences 
of roundness |ind solidity would then be 
correct, those of sweetness and fragrance 
erroneous ; the statement of fact would 
be false. Or the object seen may be 
another kind of fruit, resembling an 
apple, yet in important particulars differ- 
ing from it. Or the object may not exist, 
and our perception may be an hallucina- 
tion. Thus a case seemingly so simple 
may furnish us with the evidence that 
Facts express our conception of the 
order in external things, and not the 
unadulterated order itself. Should the 
accuracy of any particular fact happen to 
be of importance — and in Science all 
facts are imjiortant — we must verify it, 
before accepting it. How is it verified ? 
By submitthv^ each of its constiluent infer- 
ences to the primordial test of Conscious- 
ness. The test with regard to objects 
within range of sense is obviously the 
reduction of Inference to Sensation. The 
test with regard to axioms, or general 
principles transcending sense, is con- 
formity with the laws of thought ; when 
we have thus verified a fact we have 
attained the highest degree of certitude. 

I'he mental vision by which in Per 
ception we see the unap parent details- - 
by which sensations formerly co- 
existing with the one now affecting us 
are reinstated under the form of ideas, 
which represent the objects — is a process 
closely allied to Ratiocination, which also 
presents an ideal series such as, if the 
objects were before us, would be a series 
of sensations, or perceptions. A chain of 
reasoning is a chain of inferences, which 
are ideal presentations of the details now 
unapparent to sense. Could we realise 
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all the links in this chain, 'by placing the 
objects in their actual order as a visible 
series, the chain of reasoning would be 
a succession of perceptions, and would 
cease to be called reasoning. The path 
of the planets is seen by reason to be an 
ellipse; it would be perceived as a fact 
if we were in a proper position, and 
endowed with the requisite instruments 
to enable us to follow the planet in its 
course. Not having this advantage, we 
infer the unapparent points in its course, 
from those which are apparent. We see 
them mentally. In like manner, suppose 
|a human body is discovered under con- 
ditions which suggest that it has been 
burned, but without sufficient indication 
|of the cause — />., the facts antecedent to 
'the burning. Sonm one suggests that 
jthese unapparent "facts are those of 
'Spontaneous Combustion. Our greater 
familiarity with the facts of combustion 
|in general, and with the facts of the 
|animal organism, enables us to see that 

t his explanation is absurd ; we mentally 
ange the supposed objects before us, and 
sec that such an order of co-existences 
land successions is in contradiction to 
pll experience ; we cannot see what the 
|actual order was, but see clearly that it 
[was not that. 

\ Correct reasoning is the ideal assem- 
blage of objects in their true relations of 
co-exi^tcnce and succession. It is see- 
ing with the mind’s eye. Bad reasoning 
results from overlooking either some of 
the objects, or their relations; some links 
|tre dropped, and the gap is filled up 
from another series. Thus the traveller 
p / a highwayman, where there is truly 
po more than a sign-post in the twilight ; 
Ind a philosopher, in the twilight of know- 
ledge, sees a pestilence foreshadowed by 
1 eclipse. 

These considerations may elucidate 


the real meaning to be assigned to Facts, 
which are sometimes taken to express 
the order of external things, and some- 
times our conception of that order — our 
description of it; jitst as sound means 
both the vibrations of the air and our 
sensation of them. There is a general 
tendency to use the word Fact for a final 
truth. “ This is a fact, not a theory,” 
means, “This is an indisputable truth, 
not a disputable view of the truth.” But 
if, as we have seen. Facts are inextric- 
ably mingled with Inference.s, and if both 
Perception and Reasoning are processes 
of menial vision reinstating unapparent 
details^ and liable to error in the infer- 
ences, it is clear that the radical anti- 
thesis is not between Fact and Theory, 
but Jbetween verified and unverified 
Infer^fioes. 

The antithesis between Fact and 
Theory is untenable, for the same state- 
ment may be either a fact or a theory, 
without any change in its evidence. It 
is a fact tliat the earth is globular. It 
is a fact that this globe is an oblate 
spheroid. It is a fact that its orbit is 
elliptical. No one doubts that these are 
facts, no one doubts that they are 
theories. Shall we say that they were 
theories until they were verified, when 
they became facts? This will not extri- 
cate us; since all facts require verifica- 
tion before they are admitted as truths ; 
up to that point they are not less infer- 
ential than theories. 

I see an apple now falling, and I see 
an apple which has fallen. These are 
two facts which ordinary language will 
not suffer us to call theories. Now 
consider two theories which ordinary 
language suffers us to call facts — namely, 
that all apples when unsupported will fall, 
and that the spaces fallen through will 
be as the squares of the times. These 
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are two theories* of extreme generality, 
which are far more indisputable than 
the facts we have contrasted them with. 
They carry such certainty that no mind 
having the requisite preparation can for 
a moment hesitate in assenting to them. 
They are inferences which arc necessi- 
ties. Whereas the inferences involved 
in the facts before named may very 
easily be erroneous. The falling object 
may not be an apple; the apple found at 
the foot of the tree may not have fallen, 
but have been plucked and placed there. 
Thus doubt is permissible; and if the 
facts carried any importance we should 
be bound to verify the accuracy of our 
inferences. No doubt is permissible in 
respect to the two theories, because the 
inferences on which they rest have 
already been vigorously verified. 'J'hey 
carry none of those possibilities of eiror 
which we know may be carried by indi- 
vidual /experiences; all such possibilities 
have been eliminated in the establish- 
ment of the general truth. Should any 
individual experience seem in contradic- 
tion with a thoroughly verified theory, 
should a hundred individual experiences 
contradict it, our confidfince would suffer 
no disturbance; we should at once assign 
them to the interference of some condi- 
tion not included in the Jormula. That 
condition might be wholly uiidiscover- 
able, but we should be certain that the 
laws of nature were invariable; and our 
experience of disturbing influences is 
sufficiently extensive to invoke them in 
every apparent exception to a law. If it 
happened that two magnets placed side 
by side impressed on a [larticle of iron a 
velocity greater, or less, than the sum of 
the velocity due to each magnate acting 
separately, and if this were to occur a 
thousand times, we should not doubt the 
truth of the law that the velocity is 


proportional to the force, but should 
attribute this exception to some excep- 
tional condition, such as the influence of 
one magnet on the other. The reason 
is simple: the law has been rigorously 
verified; the absence of any exceptional 
condition has not been verified, whereas 
the presence of such a condition is sug- 
gested by manifold experiences in ana- 
logous cases. 

Failing thus to discover any valid 
antithesis between h'act and Theory, we 
must look upon the ordinary distinction 
as simply verbal. Shall we express it by 
the terms Description and ICxplanation, 
implying that a Fact describes the order 
of phenomena, and a Theory interprets 
that order? For many purposes this 
would suffice. Yet on examination we 
shall find that an Explanation is only a 
fuller Description: more details are in- 
iroduced, greater precision is given, the 
links in the chain which are unappareni 
to sense are made apparent to reason; 
but the essential mystery is untouched;* 
successions are enumerated, but causa- 
tion escapes, 'fhus in the descri[)tion 
of falling bodies, greater fulness and i)re- 
cision of detail are given when the un- 
apparent links are added, and the law of 
gravitation is introduced as* the explana- 
tion. In like manner the description of 
an event, say the destruction of a house 
by a fire, aci^uires greater fulness and • 
precision of detail when the aiipareiit ; 
details are completed by some eye- 
witness who saw the fire break out, and 
explains it by this enumeration of detaih. ' 
In each case the objects are ranged in 
their order, and are seen thus; but in 
each case many objects are not seeii,^ 
many intermediate links are overlooked, 
or arc undiscoverable; and the causal , 
nexus is for ever undiscoverable. Thiu 
it is that explanations are descriptions) 
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and descriptions are explanations, facts 
are theories, and theories facts. Science 
is the explanation of nature; the syste- 
matic co-ordination of the facts of co- 
existence and succession. 

§ 16. In the preceding paragraphs we 
have vindicated the necessity of the sub- 
jective current, and its dangers. - The 
weakness of the Subjective Method is its 
impossibility of applying Verification; 
whereas the security of the Objective 
Method lies in its vigilant Verification. 
In both the mind has to supply the 
formal elements; in both it has to link 
;together sensations by inferences, and 
to classify objects according to inferred 
relations. But the Objective Method 
simply co-ordinates the materials fur- 
nished by Experience; it introduces no 
new materials; or if it admits them, it 
does so provisionally and hypothetically; 
they are not accepted as real objects 
until their reality has been otherwise 
lestablished. Whereas the Subjective 
^Method is perpetually overstepping the 
limits that divide the material from the 
formal ; its tendency is to confound con- 
jeepts with percepts, ideas with objects, 
conjectures with realities. It commits 
the fault of drawing material from the 
[Subject, instead of drawing only form. 
St takes up an inference and treats it as 
^ fact, and thus gives its own fictions the 
tharacier of reality. Because it cannot 
^pply Verification it assumes that the 
order of ideas must correspond with the 
External order if no disorder (contradic- 
pon) be displayed. Hence it is that 
jnetaphysical conclusions are sometimes 
fo audaciously at variance with what is 
aown of the external order.* 

* Hegel, for instance, bases his system on 
ontradiction. So far from admitting that a 
ing cannot be the contrary of that which it is, 
ffirins, as a fundamental principle, that 


§ 17. The Objective Method is in- 
capable of reaching any results without 
the large employment of Inference, the 
successive steps of discovery being Ob- 
servation, Hypothesis, and Verification. 
It is distinguished from the Subjective 
Method, not by its aim^ which is in both 
that Of co-ordinating the relations of 
objects, but by its principle of seeking 
the relations in the order of the objects 
themselves, instead of in the order of 
our ideas: submitting therefore every 
Inference to the control of Verification, 
and refusing to accept a conjecture as a 
fact until it has been tested by confron- 
tation with the external order. The 
cardinal distinction between Metaphy- 
sics and Science lies in Method, not in 
the nature of their topics; and the proof 
of this is exemplified in the fact that a 
theory may be transferred from Meta- 
physics to Science simply by the addition 
of a verifiable element; or, conversely, 
may be transferred from Science to 
Metaphysics by the withdrawal of this 
same verifiable element. Thus the law 
of gravitation is a scientific theory ; but 
if we withdraw from it the verifiable 
formula “ inversely as the square of the 
distance and directly as the mass,” there 
remains only the occult Attraction — 
which is metaphysical. On the other 
hand, if to a metaphysical theory of 
gravitation, which explains the pheno- 
mena by Attraction or an “inherent 
virtue,” we add the verifiable formula of 
its mode of action, tlie purely subjective 
conception passes at once into the ob- 
jective region, and a scientific theory 
results. 

§ 18. In the course of the history of 
Philosophy we incessantly witness the 

everything is at once that which it is and the 
contrary of that which it is.’* 
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disastrous cflects of transporting the 
Jormal elements of knowledge into the 
region of material elements — “ realising 
abstractions,” as it is called — and deduc- 
ing conclusions from unverified infer- 
ences as if they had been verified. We 
witness the efforts of philosophers to 
interpret the external order by the 
internal order, animating Nature with 
human tendencies, interpreting motors 
’ by motives. Thus, because we derive our 
conceptions of Force and Cause from 
our own efforts and volitions, we inter- 
pret the phanges seen without us by the 
changes Telt within us. This is the 
source of the Fetichism of children and 
savages ; of the Polytheism of early 
nations; and, by a gradual refinement 
in abstraction, of the Metaphysics and 
Physics of philosophers. Causes are first 
personified; next raised into Deities; 
then, by gradual elimination of the per- 
sonal qualities, transformed into Entities; 
and finally resolved into Forces, which 
are exponents of relitions. 'finis first dis- 
appears the Will, next the independent 
existence; and what finally remains is 
an abstract expression oj the observed 
order. 

§ 19. To make the two Methods more 
readily appreciable by exhibiting them 
in operation, I will select an imaginary 
case and two real cases. 

From a country where clocks are un- 
knowm, even by tradition, two travellers 
arrive, and in the kitchen of the cottage 
where they are first received they observe 
with astonishment an eight-day clock. 
The phenomena it presents are so novel 
that our travellers at once begin attempt- 
ing an explanation. Now, all explanation 
consists in bringing the unknowai facts 
under certain general facts already 
known; only by finding what the un- 
known is like^ can it be classed and 


known. In the present case the new 
phenomena resemble certain phenomena 
ob-served in ■ animals. Hence the first 
rough approximation to an explanation 
is the conjecture that the clock must be 
alive. Suppose one of the travellers to 
be uncultivated, and still in the fetichistic 
stage, he will at once conclude Jrom his 
conjecture that the clock is a fetich, and 
is inhabited by a good or evil Spirit. 
Let us, however, suppose him to have 
emerged from the primitive stage of 
intellectual development, and to have 
become a thoughtful metaphysician. His 
companion we will suppose to have been 
trained in Science and its methods. 
Both start from the spontaneous hypo- 
thesis that the clock is alive, this being 
the conjecture which most naturally 
ranges the new phenomena under known 
phenomena. Let us now watch their 
procedure. 

A is a subjective philosopher, and, not 
aware of the absolute necessity of verify- 
ing his hypothesis, proceeds to a[)t)ly it, 
and to deduce explanations of the clock- 
phenomena from the known fiicts of 
animal life. The ticking resembles the 
regular sounds of breathing; the beating 
of the pendulum is like the beating of 
the heart; the slow movements of the 
hands are they not movements of feelers 
in search of food? the striking of the 
hours are they not cries of pain or ex- 
pressions of anger? If the hours are 
struck just as he a[)proaches the clock 
to examine it, or has laid hold of it, the 
coincidence easily suggests rage or terror 
as the cause; and behaving once formed 
that conception, all subsequent experi- 
ence of the clock striking when he is at 
a distance from it, or when no one is in 
the kitchen, will fail to shake it, but 
will be accommodated to it by other; 
explanations. 
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By continuing to observe the pheno- 
mena his first rough explanation would 
gradually be modified, and give place to 
one more consistent with the facts. A 
variety of ingenious explanations would 
occur; but they would all be vitiated by 
the absence of any verification of the 
data. He observes a certain periodicity 
in the recurrence of the cries. There is 
a regularity in the succession of these 
cries— one being always followed by two, 
and two by three, and so on up to 
twelve; after which one recurs and two 
and three in the old order. To his 
great delight he at last observes a coin- 
cidence between each of these cries and 
the position of the hands on the dial- 
plate; the longer hand always pointing 
to twelve, and the shorter hand to the 
number corresponding with the cries. 
Hence he properly infers a causal con- 
nection; but what that is he can only 
guess; out of several guesses he selects 
the most plausible. He propounds his 
ex[)lanalion to his friend B with perfect 
confidence in its truth. 

B hereupon impatiently points out the 
treacherous nature of the procedure A 
has followed. “ My dear fellow, you 
seem unaware that your starting-point re- 
quires strict examination. You assume 
the vitality of the clock, and, having 
as.sumed this, you interpret by it the 
rescniblancc of ticking to breathing, and 
;of the sounds to cries of j)ain and anger. 
jBut the clock may be alive, and yet 
itbese resemblances may be fallacious; 
hey must be verified before they can be 
Lccepted; and if the clock is not alive? 
fou muddle yourself with Mcla[)hysics, 
nd amuse yourself with drawing deduc- 
ions, instead of verifying your data. In 
lassing the new facts under old facts it 
\ necessary that we should assure oiir- 


is a real resemblance, and springs from 
similar roots. 'lo effect this, rigorous 
Analysis is indispensable. But on your 
Subjective Method there is no analysis 
of objects, only of ideas. Let me 
describe the course of my own investi- 
gations, guided by that Method which 
Science has taught me to rely on. 

“ Like you, I conjectured that an 
animal was before me. What animal? 
I first perceived that in many respect^ 
it was unlike all animals known to me; 
and, pursuing this track, I found so many 
[)oints of unlikeness, and these of such 
significance in animal life, that a?ipther 
conjecture emerged, and I asked, Is it 
an animal at all ? Here were two start- 
ing-points, both conjectural, both need- 
ing verification. I chose to begin upon 
the second, and for this reason: if the 
clockwerc not an animal, the natural infer- 
ence was that it must be a machine. I 
was already familiar with many machines, 
more so than with organisms, and I 
began trying how far the observed 
phenomena could be brought under the 
known facts of mechanism. Now observe 
the operation of scientific method ! You 
might have joined with me in forming 
precisely the same conjectures, but you 
would have started off at a tangent, and 
would have deduced from mechanical 
facts just as you deduced from vital 
facts, without troubling yourself about 
Verification. Had I not employed that 
potent instrument Analysis, I should 
never have discovered the truth about 
the dock. I'lie complex facts had to bo 
decomposed, and their elements ascer- 
tained. As this could not (successfully) 
be done by analysis of my ideas, 1 had 
no alternative but to take the clock to 
pieces, bit by bit, in the search after the 
objective condition of each clement in 
I removed the 
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dial-plate, then the back, finally the 
whole external case; but still the pen- 
dulum swung, still the sounds regularly 
succeeded. Accidentally arresting the 
pendulum, I found that all the pheno- 
iTiena disappeared ; restoring its swing, I 
restored the phenomena. After repeat- 
ing this often enough to eliminate all 
possibilities of coincidence I came to 
the conclusion that the clock-phenomena 
were dependent on the motion of the 
pendulum. This was one step, and an 
important one; but it was no explana- 
tion. There were two questions still to 
be answered : What makes the pendulum 
move in this manner? and how does 
its motion effect the observed results? 
Had I been deprived of the means of 
objective analysis, unable to take the 
clock to pieces, I should have been 
reduced to your procedure — ingenious 
guessing. But Observation having dis- 
closed the ascent of one weight and 
descent of another, I conjectured that 
this motion was connected with the 
striking of the hours: I verified it by 
pulling the descending weight, and I 
found that, as I pulled, the hands 
revolved, and the sounds, previously 
heard at long intervals, now rapidly suc- 
ceeded each other. Having laid bare 
the interior, I could trace the action of 
each part of the mechanism. I found 
that each beat of the pendulum detached 
one tooth of a wheel, and thus liberated 
the arrested movement of that wheel. I 
observed that these liberations were 
pulses coinciding with the tickings, and 
that the movements of the hands co- 
incided with these movements of the 
wheel, every sixty revolutions of the 
wheel coinciding with each stroke of 
the clock. Having thus explained the 
mechanism, I rejected the idea of the 
clock being an organism, as a needless 


and unacceptable hypothesis. I found 
that it resembles other mechanisms in 
all its essential characters, whereas it 
wants the primary character of an orga- 
nism, that of drawing its force from 
Nutrition.” 

§ 20. Even those who may object that 
our scientific traveller has too obviously 
the advantage in this illustration will 
admit that the two procedures are cha- 
racteristically opposed. It is in taking 
an object to pieces by Analysis, cither 
real or ideal, that we learn to estimate 
its elements and thus to estimate the 
whole. The Subjective Method deduces 
the elements from the whole ; and it is 
confirmed in this procedure by the 
success of Deductive Science. I'liere 
is, however, a vital distinction between 
the Deductive Method and the Subjec- 
I tive Method, and it is this : in the former 
both data and conclusions are verified by 
confrontation with the external order. 
If truth is the correspondence between 
the order of ideas and the order of phe- 
nomena, the only right Method must be 
that which step by step assures the cor- 
respondence, demonstrating that tho 
order of our ideas is also that of the 
phenomena they represent. 

§ 21. I have still to exemplify the 
operation of the rival Methods by two 
cases that have not the drawback which 
may attach to imaginary illustration. The 
first shall be borrowed from Broussais, 
in his contrast of Brown's system with 
his own : — 

A survey of the phenomena of life led 
both to the general conception of Excita- 
tion as the constant condition of all vital 
phenomena, and therefore as a compen- 
dious expression which resumed the 
general facts. Up to this point both 
followed the Objective Method. Froit 
this point the divergence was great 
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“Nous profcssons d’abcrd avec Ikown, 
que la vie ne s’entretient quo par Texcita- 
tion. Mais nous abandonnons aussitot 
cet auteur, parcc qu’il prend la voic de 
rabstraction en dissertant toiijours sur 
VexcitalioJi considc/cc en elh-nicme; nous 
aimons mieux Iludier ce phhiomhie dans 
Ics ors^anes qX dans les tissiis cpii les com- 
posent, ou pliitot oi).server les organes et 
les tissiis excites.” * 

§ 22. Our second illuslration shall be 
taken from the instructive tlunigh deplor- 
able hy[)olhesis of Spirit-rapping, which 
is an indelilde disgrace to the education 
of our age. 

A few persons stand round a table, 
gently resting tlieir hands on it, but 
careful not to push in any direction. In 
a little while the table moves, at first 
slowly, afti-rwards with growing velocity. 
'I'he persons are all of the highest re- 
s[)ectahility, above sus[)icion of wilful 
deci'it. d'he phenomenon is so unex- 
j)eeted, so unprecedented, that an expla- 
nation is impel ioiisly demanded. In 
presence of unusual phenomena, men 
arc unable to remain without some ex- 
planation which shall render intelligible 
to them how the unusual event is pro- 
duceil. d'liey are S[)ectators merely; con- 
demned to witness the event, unable to 
[lenetrate directly into its causes, unable 
to get behind the scenes and see the 
strkigs which move the puppets, they 
^e^uess at what tlu^y cannot see. Man is 
inlcrpres Haiiinc, WduUher he be meta- 
physician or man of science, his starting- 
point is the same ; and they are in error 
who say that the metaphysician differs 
from the man of science in drawing his 
explanation from the recesses of his own 
mind in lieu of drawing it from the 
observation of facts. Both observe facts, 

' brciussnis: De riuUalion^ 2nd od. 1839, i. 55. 


and both draw their interpretations from 
their own minds. Nay, as we have seen, 
there is necessarily, even in the most 
familiar fact, the annexation of mental 
inference — some formal clement added 
by the mind, suggested by, but not given 
in, the immediate observation. Facts 
are the registration of direct observation 
and direct inference, congeries of par- 
ticulars partly sensational, partly ideal. 
The scientific value of facts depends on 
the validity of the inferences bound up 
with them; and hence the profound truth 
of Cullen’s paradox, that there are more 
false facts than false theories current. 

The facts comprised in the ^enome- 
non of “ d'able-turning ” arc by no means 
so simple as they have been represented. 
Let us, however, reserve all criticism, and 
fix our attention solely on the phenome- 
non, which, expressed in rigorous terms, 
amounts to this: the table turns; the 
cause of its turning is unknown. To 
explain this, one class of metaphysical 
minds refers it to the agency of an un- 
seen Spirit. Connecting the spiritual 
manifestation with others which have 
been narrated to him, the interpreter 
finds no difficulty in believing that a 
.Spirit moved the table; for “the move- 
ment assuredly issued from no human 
agency”; the respectable witnesses “ de- 
clared they did not push.” Unless the 
table moved itself, therefore, his conclu- 
sion must be that it was moved by a 
Spirit. 

Minds of another class give another 
explanation, one equally metaphysical, 
although its advocates scornfully reject 
the spiritual hypothesis. These minds 
are indisposed to admit the existence of 
Spirits as agents in natural phenomena; 
but their interpretation, in spite of its 
employing the language of Science, is as 
utterly removed from scientific method as 
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the spiritual interpretation they despise. 
They attribute the phenomenon to Elec- 
tricity. Connecting this supposed elec- 
trical manifestation with some other facts 
which seem to warrant the belief of 
nervous action being identical with elec- 
tricity, they have no hesitation in affirm- 
ing that electricity streams from the tips 
of the fingers. It is even suggested by 
one gentleman that “the nervous fluid 
has probably a rotatory action, and a 
power of throwing off some of its sur- 
plus force.” How entirely these ideas 
of nervous fluid, rotatory power, and 
surplus force arc additions drawn from 
the imagination and not supplied in the 
objects, I need scarcely pause to point 
out. 

Each of these explanations has been 
very widely accepted by the general 
public. The obvious defect in both lies 
in the utter absence of any objective 
guarantee. We ought to be satisfied 
with no explanation which is without its 
valid guarantee. Before we purchase 
silver spoons we demand to see the 
mark of Silversmiths’ Hall, to be assured 
that the spoons arc silver, and not plated 
only. The test of the assayer dispels our 
misgivings. In like manner, when the 
motion of a table is explained by spiritual 
agency, instead of debating whether the 
spirit “ bring airs from heaven or blasts 
from hell,” we let our scepticism fall on 
the preliminary assumption of the spirit’s 
presence. Prove the presence of the 
spirit before you ask us to go further. 
If present, the spirit is perhaps capable 
of producing this motion of the table; 
we do not know whether it is, for we 
know nothing about spirits; at any rate, 
the primary point requiring proof is the 
presence of the spirit; we cannot permit 
you to assume such a presence merely to 
explain sucli a movement; for if the fact 


to be explained is sufficient proof of the 
explanation, we might with equal justice 
assume that the movement was caused 
by an invisible dragon who turned the 
table by the fixnning of his awful wings. 
If it is permissible to draw material 
from the Subject, and to make such 
assumption valid as regards objects, our 
right to assume the dragon is on a par 
with our right to assume the spirit. 

A similar initial error is observable 
in the electrical hypothesis. Electricity 
may be a less intrinsically improbable 
assumption, but its presence requires 
proof. After that step had been taken, 
we should require proof that electricity 
could comport itself with reference to 
tables and similar bodies in this particu- 
lar manner. We have various tests for 
the presence of electricity; various means 
of ascertaining how it would act upon a 
table. But seeing that the gentleman 
who spoke so confidently of “ currents 
issuing from the tips of the fingers ” 
never once attemjHed to prove that there 
were currents; and knowing, moreover, 
that these currents, if present, would not 
make a table turn, all men of true 
scientific culture dismissed the explana- 
tion with contempt. 

Such were the metaphysical explana- 
tions of the phenomenon. 'Phey are 
vitiated by their Method. Very different 
was that pursued by men of science. 
'I’he object sought was the unknown 
cause of the table’s movement. I'o 
reach the unknown we must pass by 
the Objective Method through the 
avenues of the known; we must not 
attempt to reach it through the un- 
known. Is there any known fact with 
which this movement can be allied? 
The first and most obvious suggestion 
was that the table was pushed by the 
hands which rested on it. There is a 
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[difficulty in the way of this explana- 
tion — namely, “that the persons declare 
solemnly they did not push ; and, as 
persons of the highest respectability, we 
are bound to believe them.” Is this 
statement of any value? The whole 
question is involved in it. But the 
philosophical mind is very little affected 
by guarantees of respectability in matters 
implicating sagacity rather than inte- 
grity. The Frenchman assured his friend 
that the earth did turn round the sun, 
and offered his parole dlhonneur as a 
guarantee; but in the delicate and diffi- 
cult question of science, paroles dVion- 
neur have a quite inappreciable weight. 
We may therefore set aside the respect- 
ability of the witnesses, and, with full 
confidence in their integrity, estimate 
the real value of their assertion, which 
amounts to this: they were not conscious 
of pushing. If we come to examine such 
a case, we find Physiology in possession 
of abundant examples of muscular action 
unaccompanied by distinct conscious- 
ness, and some of these examples are 
very similar to those of the unconscious 
pushing, which may have turned the 
table ; and we are thus satisfied of three 
important points: — i. Pushing is an 
adequate cause, and will serve as well as 
either the supposed spirit or electricity 
to explain the movement of the table. 
2. Pushing may take place without any 
distinct consciousness on the part of 
those who push. 3. Expectant atten- 
Mon is known to produce such a state of 
the muscles as would occasion this iin- 
■;onscious pushing. 

Considered, therefore, as a mere hypo- 
hesis, this of unconscious pushing is 
trictly scientific; it may not be true, but 
: has fulfilled the preliminary conditions. 
Jnlike the two hypotheses it opposes, it 
*'''"mes nothing previously unknown, or 


not easily demonstrable; every position 
has been or may be verified; whereas 
the metaphysicians have not verified one 
of their positions : they have not proved 
the presence of their agents, nor have 
they proved that these agents, if present, 
would act in the required manner. Of 
spirit we know nothing, consequently 
can predicate nothing. Of electricity 
we know something, but what is known 
is not in accordance with the table-turn- 
ing hypothesis. Of pushing we know ^ 
that it can and docs turn tables. All, 
then, that is reejuired to convert this 
latter hypothesis into scientific certainty 
is to prove the presence of the pushing 
in this particular case. And it is proved 
in many ways, positive and negative, as 
I showed when the phenomenon first 
became the subject of public investiga- 
tion. Positive, because if the hands rest 
on a loose table-cloth, or on substances 
with perfectly smooth surfaces which will 
glide easily over the table, the cloth or 
the substances will move, and not the 
table. Negative, because if the persons 
are duly warned of their liability to un- 
conscious pushing, and are told to keep 
vigilant guard over their sensations, they 
do not move the table, although pre- 
viously they may have moved it frequently. 
When we have thus verified the presence 
of unconscious pushing, all the links in 
the chain have been verified, and cer- 
tainty is complete. 

g 23. Reviewing the three explanations 
which the phenomenon of table-turning 
called forth, we elicit one characteristic 
as distinguishing the scientific or Objec- 
tive Method— -namely, the verification of 
each stage in the process, the guarantee- 
ing of each separate point, the cultivated 
caution of proceeding to the unknown 
.solely through the avenues of the known. 
The germinal difference, then, between 
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the metaphysical and scientific Methods 
is not that they draw their explanations 
from a different source, the one employ- 
ing Reasoning where the other employs 
Observation, but that the one is content 
with an explanation which has no further 
guarantee than is given in the logical ex- 
planation of the difficulty; wliereas the 
other imperatively demands that every 
assumption should be treated as provi- 
sional, hypothetical, until it has been 
confronted with fact, tested by acknow- 
ledged tests — in a word, verified, 'flic 
guarantee of the metaphysician is purely 
logical, subjective : it is the inkllcctus 
sibi permissus ; the guarantee of the 
other is derived from a correspondence 
oC'-the internal with the external order. 
As Bacon says, all merely logical expl.i- 
nations are valueless, the subtlety of 
nature greatly surpassing that of argu- 
ment: “Subtilitas natune subtilitatem 
argumentandi multis partibiis superat”; 
and he further says, with his usual 
felicity, “ Sed axiomata a [larticulaiibus 
rite ct ordine abstracta nova particularia 
rursus facile indicant et designant.” It 
is these “ new particulars ’’ which are 
reached through those already known, 
and complete the links of the causal 
chain. 

Open the history of Science at any 
chapter you will, and its pages will show 
how all the errors wliich have gained 
acceptance gained it because this im- 
portant principle of verification of par- 
ticulars was neglected. Incessantly the 
mind of man leajjs forward to “antici- 
pate ” Nature, and is satisfied with such 
anticipations if they have a logical con- 
sistence. When Galen and Aristotle 
thought that the air circulated in the 
arteries, causing the pulse to beat, and 
cooling the temperature of the blood, 
they were content with this plausible 


anticipation; they did not verify the 
facts of the air’s presence, and its cool- 
ing effect ; when they said that the 
“spirituous blood” nourished the deli- 
cate organs, such as the lungs, and the 
“ venous blood ” nourished the coarser 
organs, such as the liver; when they said 
that the “spirit,” which was the purer 
element of the blood, was formed in the 
left ventricle, and the venous blood in 
tlie right ventricle, they contented them- 
selves with unverified assumptions, in 
like manner, when in our own day 
physiologists of eminence maintain that 
in the organism there is a Vital Force 
whi('h suspends, chemical actions, they 
content themselves with a metaphysical 
iinveiified inlerprelation of {iheiiomena. 
11 they came to rigorous conlroiitatio]! 
with fact, they would see that, so far from 
chemical action being “ suspeiuled,” it 
is incessantly at woik in the organism; 
the v.uielies observable being either dii ■ 
to a difference of conditions (which will 
produce varieties out of the oiganism), ‘ 
or to the fact that the action is maskul, 
by other actions. 

§24. If the foregoing discussion has 
carried with it the reader’s assent, he ’ 
will perceive that the ' distinguishin;, 
characteristic of Scii'nce is its Method d 
graduated Verification, ami not, as soiiu' 
think, the employment of Induction i.i 
lieu of Deduction. All Science is de- 
ductive, and deductive in proportion to ‘ 
its separation from ordinary knowlt <l; e 
and its co-ordination into System. 'I'lie 
true antithesis is not between Induct ion. 
and Deduction, but between verifieib 
and unverified cases of Induction and 
Deduction. The difference between the 
ancient and modern philosophies lies in 
the facility with which the one accepted 
axioms and hypotheses as the basis foi 
its deductions, and the cultivated cautiou 
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with which the other insists on verifying 
its axioms and hyJ)othcses before deduc- 
ing conclusions from them.* We guess 
as freely as the ancients; but we know 
that we are guessing; and if we chance 
to forget it, our rivals quickly remind us 
that our guess is not evidence. Without 
guessing, Science would be impossible. 
We should never discover new islands 
did we not often venture seawards with 
intent to sail beyond the sunset. To 
find new land, we must often qmi sight 
of land. As Dr. Thomson admirably ex- 
presses it : “ Philosophy proceeds upon 
a system of credit, and if she never 
advanced beyond her tangible capital, 
our wealth would not be so enormous as 
it is.”* While both metaphysician and 
man of science trade ofl a system of 
credit, they do so with profoundly differ- 
ent views of its aid. The meta[)hysician 
is a merchant who speculates boldly, but 
without that convertible capital which can 
enable him to meet his engagements, 
lie gives bills, yet has no gold, no goods 
to answer for them; these bills are not 
representative of wealth which exists in 
any warehouse. Magnificent as his specu- 
lations seem, the first obstinate creditor 
who insists on payment makes him bank- 
rupt. The man of science is also a ven- 
turesome merchant, but one fully alive 
to the necessity of solid capital which 
can ®n emergency be produced to meet 
his bills; he knows the risks he runs 
whenever that amount of capital is cx- 

* Mr. Rayma, Molecular Mechanics^ iS66, 
p. 3, speaks of those “ modern thinkers who 
i despise the deductive method as a useless relic 
of the past.” They must be very shallow 
thinkers who do not see that it is the Subjective, 
not the Deductive, Method which is the useless 
relic of the past. 

* Thomson : Outlines of the Laws of Thouc^ht, 
p. 312. 
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cecded; he knows that bankruptcy awaits 
him if capital be not forthcoming. 

§ 25. Astronomy became a science 
when men began to seek the unknown 
through the known, and to interpret 
celestial phenomena by those laws which 
were recognised on the surface of the 
earth. Geology became possible as a 
science when its principal phenomena 
were explained by those laws of the 
action of water, visibly operating in every 
river, estuary, and bay. Except in the 
grandeur of its sweep, the mind pursues 
the same course in the interpretation of 
geological facts which record the annals 
of the universe, as in the interpretation 
of the ordinary incidents of daily life. 
To read the pages of the great iStone- 
book, and to perceive from the wet 
streets that rain has recently fallen, are 
the same intellectual processes. In the 
one case the mind traverses immeasur- 
able spaces of time, and infers that the 
phenomena were produced by causes 
similar to those which have produced 
similar phenomena within recent experi- 
ence; in the other case, the mind simi- 
larly infers that the wet streets and 
swollen gutters have been produced by 
the same cause we have frequently ob- 
served to produce them. Let the infer- 
ence span with its mighty arch a myriad 
of years, or span but a few minutes, in 
each case it rises from the ground of 
certain fiimiliar indications, and reaches 
an antecedent known to be capable of 
producing these indications. Both in- 
ferences may be wrong: the wet streets 
may have been wetted by a water-cart, or 
by the bursting of a pipe. We cast 
about for some other indication of rain 
besides the wetness of the streets and 
the turbid rush of gutters, which might 
equally have been produced by the 
bursting of a water-pipe. If we see 
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passers-by carrying wet umbrellas, some 
still held above the head, our inference 
is strengthened by this indication that 
rain, and no other cause, produced the 
phenomena. In like manner, the geolo- 
gist casts about for other indications 
besides those of the subsidence of water, 
and as they accumulate his conviction 
strengthens. 

§ 26. While this is the course of 
Science, the course of Metaphysics is 
very different. Its inferences start from 
no well-grounded basis; the arches they 
throw are not from kncjwn fact to un- 
known fact, but from some unknown to 
some other unknown. Deductions are 
drawn from the nature of God, the nature 
of Spirit, the essences of Things, and 
from what Reason can postulate. Rising 
from such mists, the arch so brilliant to 
look upon is after all a rainbow, not a 
bridge. 

To make his method legitimate, the 
metaphysician must first prove that a co- 
ordinate correspondence exists between 
Nature and his Intuitional Reason,* so 
that whatever is true of the one must be 
true of the other. The geologist, for 
example, proceeds on the assumption 
that the action of waters was essentially 
the same millions of years ago as it is in 
the present day; so that whatever can be 
positively proved of it fiow may be con- 
fidently asserted of it then. He Subse- 
quently brings evidence to corroborate 

* By Intuitional Reason I here wish to express 
what the Germans call Vernuuft, which they 
distinguish from Ventandy as Coleridge tried to 
make Englishmen distinguish between Reason 
and Understanding. The term Reason is too 
deeply rooted in our language to be twisted into 
any new direction ; and I hope by the unusual 
“ Intuitional Reason ” to keep the reader’s 
attention alive to the fact that by it is designated 
the process of the mind engaged in transcendental 
inquiiy. 


his assumption by showing that the 
assumption is necessary and competent 
to explain facts not otherwise to be con- 
sistently explained. Rut does the meta- 
physician stand in a similar position? 
Does he show any validity in his prelimi- 
nary assumption ? Docs he produce any 
evidence for the existence of a nexus 
between his Intuitional Reason and those 
noumena or essences about which he 
reasons? Does he show the probability 
of there being such a correspondence be- 
tween the two that what is true of the 
one may be accepted as probable of the 
other? Nothing of the kind. He as- 
sumes that it is so. He assumes, as a 
preliminary to all Philosophy, that Intui- 
tional Reason is competent to deliver 
verdicts, even when the evidence is en- 
tirely furnished by itself. He assumes 
that his Intuitions arc face to face with 
Existences, and have conscciuently im- 
mediate knowleilge of them. Rut this 
immense assumption, this gratuitous beg- 
ging of the whole (piestion, can only be 
permitted after a demonstration that the 
assumption must be false. Now, 
it is certain that we Can assume the con- 
trary, and assume it on evidence as 
cogent as that which furnishes his as- 
sumption. I can assume that Intuitions 
are not face to face with Existences; 
indeed, this assumption seems to me by 
far the most probable; and it is surely 
as valid as the one it opposes ? I call 
upon the metaphysician to prove the 
validity of his assumption, or the in- 
validity of mine. I call upon him for 
some i)rinciple of verification. He may 
tell mo (as in past years the Hegelians 
used to tell me, not without impatience) 
that “Reason must verify itself”; but 
unhappily Reason has no such power j 
for if it had. Philosophy would not be 
disputing about first principles ; and 
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when it claims the power, who is to 
answer for its accuracy, qtiis custodiet 
ipsos ciistodes ? If Ontology is possible, 
its only basis rests on the assumed corre- 
spondence of the external and internal 
orders, a basis shown by Psychology to 
be excessively treacherous. If all con- 
cepts are reducible to percepts, and our 
widest generalisations arc only Re-pre- 
sentations of what originally was Presen- 
tation, Ontology has no standing place. 
Its data are figments — subjective con- 
structions in which formal elements are 
transmuted into material elements, rela- 
tions arc transformed into objects, ab- 
stractions are personified and endowed 
with reality. 

§ 27. The objects with which Ontology 
concerns itself do not admit of Presenta- 
tion {Ansc/uiuunip), consequently its con- 
clusions are incapable of being verified. 
We can never know whether the assumed 
correspondence between the order in our 
thoughts and the order in things is a real 
correspondence, b’or example, Cause is 
a concept constructed out of formal 
elements — an inference whicJi posits the 
reality of something over and above the 
unconditional antecedence and setiiiencc 
given in Experience. Let us admit the 
reality; we cannot safely proceed beyond 
the inference; we cannot ju'^tify our trans- 
formation of this inference into an object 
having* knowable qualities ; we are not 
entitled to found inferences on this in- 
ference. Cause then remains a nebulous 
thought. If we attempt -to define it, our 
definitions will be arbitrary; -if we attempt 
to deduce from it, our deductions will be 
figments. Herein lies the distinction 
between Mathematics and Metaphysics; 
the one can, and the other cannot, be 
reduced to Presentation; the one has, 
and the other has not, an objective basis 
and a constant verification. The material 


elements of Mathematics are physical 
facts gained through Sense; the formal 
elements are simply serial dispositions of 
the objects ; and thus the widest reaches 
of mathematical speculation are only the 
ivriting out of objective knowledge, the 
development of identical propositions.* 

§ 28. Metaphysicians proceed on the 
assumption that Intuitional Reason, which 
is independent of Experience, is absolute 
and final in its guarantee. The validity 
of its conclusions is self-justified. Hegel 
boldly says, “ Whatever is rational is real, 
and whatever is real is rational — das 
VeniiujJtige ist wtrklich und das Wirk- 
lichc verminjti^.^^ And writers of less 
metaphysical rigour frequently avqw the 
axiom, and always imply it. Thus in a 
remarkable article on Sir W. Hamilton, 
which appeared in the Prospective Review^ 
we read that Philosophy in England has 
dwindled down to mere Psychology and 
Logic, whereas its proper business is with 
the notions of Time, Space, Substance, 
Soul, God ; “ to pronounce upon the 
validity of these notions as revelations of 
real Existence, and, if they be reliable, 
use them as a bridge to cross the chasm 
from relative Thought to absolute Being. 
Once safe across, and gazing about it in 
that realm, the mind stands in presence 
of the objects of Ontology.” 

“Once safe across”; this is indeed 
the step which constitutes the whole 
journey; unhappily we have no means of 
getting safe across; and in this helpless- 
ness we had better hold ourselves aloof 

* On the contrast between Mathematics and 
Metaphysics, see the admirable essay of Kant: 
Untersuchungen uberdie Dcnthchkeit der Grund- 
satze der natiir lichen Thcologic und dcr Moral ; 
and Apelt : Die Afela/>hysih, § 6. Compare 
Manscl; Metaphysics, p. 285. I have argued 
the point more fully in the chapter on Spinoza, in 
the History of Philosophy, skA. ii., pp. 211-215. 
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from the attempt. If a man were to dis- 
course with amplitude of detail and 
eloquence of conviction rcspectin^q the 
inhabitants of Sirius, setting forth in ex- 
plicit terms what they were like, what 
embryonic forms they passed through, 
what had been the course of their social 
evolution, and what would be its ultimate 
stage, we should first ask. And pray, Sir, 
what evidence have you for these par- 
ticulars ? what guarantee do you offer for 
the validity of these conclusions ? If he 
replied that Intuitional Reason assured 
him these things must be so from the 
inherent necessities of the case, he having 
logically evolved ffiese conclusions from 
the data of Rieasoh, we should suppose 
him to be either attempting to mystify us, 
or. to be hopelessly in^ne. Nor would 
this painful impression be removed by 
his proceeding to affirm that he never 
thought of trusting to Such fallacious 
arguments as could be furnished by Ob- 
servation and Experiment — tests wholly 
inapplicable to objects so remote from 
all experience, and accessible only by 
Reason. 

In the present day, speculations on the 
Metaphysical Method arc not, intrinsi- 
cally, more rational than theories respect- 
ing the development of animated beings 
peopling Sirius; nay, however masked 
by the ambiguities of language and old 
familiarities of speculation, the attempt 
is really less rational, the objects being 
even less accessible. Psychology has 
taught tlfsone lesson at least — namely, that 
we cannot know causes and essences, 
because Experience is limited to se- 
quences and phenomena. Nothing is 
gained by despising Experience, and 
seeking refuge in Intuitional Reason. 
The senses may be imperfect >^channels, 
but at any rate they are in direct com- 
munication with their objects, and are 


true up to a certain point. The error 
arising from one sense may be corrected 
by 'another ; what to the eye appears 
round, the hand feels to be square. But 
Intuitional Reason has no such safe- 
guard. It has only itself to correct its 
own errors. Holding itself aloof from 
the corroborations of Sense, it is aloof 
from all jiossible verification, because it 
cannot employ the test of confrontation 
with kict. 

This conviction has been growing 
slowly. It could never have obtained 
general acceptance until the Metaphy- 
sical Method had proved its incapacity 
by centuries of ffiilure. In the course of 
the history of pliilosojiliy we shall see 
tlie ciLiestion of Ceititude continually 
forced upon philosophers, always pro- 
ducing a crisis in speculation, although 
always again eluded by the more eager 
and impatient intellects. Finally, tlxise 
repeated crises disengiige the majority of 
minds from so hopeless a pursuit, and 
.set them /ree to follow Science which 
has Certitude.’ 

§ History with overwhelming evi- 
dence proves the . incompetence of the 
Subjective Method ; Psychology with 
irresistible force displays the cause. It is 
a common mistake to suppose that this 
Method is followed by metaphysicians 
exclusively; they, indeed, have uniformly 
employed it, and were forced by the 
nature of their inquiries to employ it; 
but savans unhappily have shown a fatal 
facility in employing it likewise, and have 
thereby obstiucted the advance of know- 
ledge. All we can say is that only on the 
Objective Method has Science been suc- 
cessful; because only by the verification 
of conceptions can Truth — which is the 
correspondence of the internal and ex- 
ternal orders — be reached. 

With the validity of the Subjective 
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Method stands or falls the truth of Meta- 
pliysics, since that is the Method which 
alone can be employed in such inquirfes. 
There are three grand divisions of Meta- 
physics, and these are Psychology, Cos- 
mology, and 'rheology. It is possible to 
treat all three on the Objective Method 
by restricting them to their correspond- 
ing phenomena, and waiving all inquiry 
into essential causes; but tin's is Science, 
and for the present we are dealing with 
]\retaphysics ; we will therefore follow 
Wolf, and adopt the scholastic terms, 
Rational Psychology, Rational Cosmo- 
logy, and Rational Theology. And as 
many of my readers will probably be 
more disposed to accept IMr. Mansel’s 
criticism of these delusive efforts to tran- 
scend fAperieiice than a "criticism from 
the positive point of view, I will here 
borrow his remarks : — ’ 

“ 'Pile aim of I^ational Psychology is 
to frame definitions exhibiting the essen- 
tial nature of the soul and its properties, 
as realities conceived by the intellect, 
underlying and implied ^by the ph6no- 
mena presented in consciousness; and to 
prove by a demonstratiye process that the 
notions thus defined necessarily flow one 
from another. Psychology is thus raised 
from a science of observation to one of 
demonstration [more accurately, from 
a science of observation to one of infer- 
ence and deduction from inferences]; 
and its objects are transformed from 
phenomena presented in experience to 
realities contemplated by the intellect. 
The soul, by virtue of its essential nature 
as a simple substance, is shown to 
possess, of necessity, certain attributes 
as rationally conceived and defined — 
such as sense, imagination, intelligence, 
will, spirituality, indestructibility, and so 
lorth; and the same conclusions are even 
demonstrated of other spiritual natures 


which partake of the generic attribute of 
the soul.” Mr. Mansel hereupon ob- 
serves : “The weakness of the whole 
process is that it tacitly postulates as its 
starting-point a principle which is neither 
evident it itself, nor such as can be made 
evident by any process of tPiftught. It 
assumes, that is to say, a transcendental 
definition of the real nature of the soul 
beyond and above the facts and relations 
which are manifested in consciousness. 
Put how is the truth of such a definition 
to be guaranteed? Of the soul as a 
simple substance, apart frdm its parti- 
cular modification, conscioujsness tells us 
nothing. 1 low, then, is the abstract con- 
ception of the nature of die soul^to be 
verified ? It cannot be self-evident ; for 
sell-evidence is nothing more than the 
instantaneous assent of consciousness; 
and the assumption in- question cannot 
be submitted to the judgment of con- 
sciousness at all. It cannot be demon- 
strable; for it could duly be demonstrated 
by the assumption of a higher notion of 
the same kind, concerning which the 
same que^ion would then have to be 
raised. It cannot be generalised from 
experience ; for experience deals with 
the facts of consciousness only, and tells 
us not of what must be^ but only of what 
is or seems to be. Unable to verify his 
fundamental definition by any reference 
to the reality which it ia supposed to re- 
present, the metaphysician is Compelled 
to confine himself to the relations of the 
language by wliich it is represented.”' 

Mr. Mansel then examines Rational 
Cosmology, showing that it can “contain 
nothing more than an analysis of general 
notionsftand can lead to no conclusions 
but such as the philosopher has himself 
virtually Assumed in his premises. The 

* Mansel: Metaphydts^ p. 293. 
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abstract notion of the world contains 
implicitly whatever attributes we choose 
to assume as its constituents; and the 
metaphysical or logical analysis of that 
notion can contain no more.” 

Still more incisive is his criticism on 
Rational T^heology, which starts fiom a 
nominal definition of the Deity. “ How 
do we know,” he asks, “ that our concep- 
tion at all corresponds to the nature of 
the Being whom it professes to repre- 
sent?” 

§ 30. It is the slow rise of the Objec- 
tive Method and its gradual extension 
into regions formerly occupied by the 
Subjective Method which the history of 
philosophy will have to exhibit; and the 


exposition will be twofold, showing the 
failures of the one Method and the suc- 
cesses of its rival. Thus will be estab- 
lished the conclusion that no problem 
merits our attention unless its solution is 
verifiable, and all problems are unveri- 
fiable on the Subjective Method. 

But on what docs Verification rest? 
Before this can be answered it is requisite 
to discuss the much-debated question of 
the origin of knowledge, Have we any 
higher source than Experience ? Is there 
a fountain of Truth which springs from 
a source independent of Experience ? I 
shall have to treat this question by and 
by, but it is needed first to consider the 
nature of our Test of Truth. 


III.— THE TEST OF TRUTH 


§31. Truth being the correspondence 
between the internal and external order, 
what is the test of that correspondence ? 
Widely as philosophers differ respecting 
the origin and scope of knowledge, they 
are unanimous in affirming that the ulti- 
mate test must lie in the verdict of Con- 
sciousness, whether the verdicts of Con- 
sciousness arc, or are not, conformable 
with Objective Reality. Now, Conscious- 
ness is a word of delusive vagueness, and 
moreover some of its “ verdicts ” are con- 
fessedly false ; the question thus arises, 
Which are certainly true? Metaphysi- 
cians implicitly, and sometimes explicitly,^ 

* As the Cartesians. It is thus boldly stated 
by Tschirnhausen : “ verum est quidquid concipi 
potest; falsum vero quod non conci[d potest.” — 
De Medicind Mentis, 16S7, quoted by Ueberweg : 
Logik, This canon receives its full illustration 
in Ilegcl. 


assume that all “ clear and distinct ideas ” 
are true; an assumption which ill accords 
with the clearness and distinctness of 
hallucinations, and many false hypo- 
theses. But those who are unprepared 
for so facile and delusive an answer as 
this, and who recognise that Conscious- 
ness may on occasions deliver false ver- 
dicts, desire to fix some criterion of its 
infallibility, when it is infallible. 

A startling result discloses itself: Con- 
sciousness is only intallible in verdicts 
limited to identical propositions, or per- 
haps the better phrase would be proposi- 
tions of equivalence — e.g., “A is A,” 
“ whatever is is.”* , Here, and only here, 
there is no fallibility. No possibility of 
error weakens an identical proposition. 

* XP^ 76 \iytiy Tc vodv r ibv ifip-evai. Par- 
menides : Pragm. v. 43. 
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Unhappily, this immunity from error 
accompanies an infertility of knowledge. 
It cannot serve as guidance, for it leads 
nowhither. Its security is imperilled by 
the first step in advance \ for no sooner 
is one thing affirmed of another than, 
with this commencement of knowledge, 
fallibility of judgment commences: what 
is affirmed may be erroneously affirmed; 
the door has been opened, and error 
may creep in stealthily, or stalk in impe- 
riously. Our only resource is vigilance: 
we challenge every object that presents 
itself, no matter how insignificant its 
aspect, and force it to declare its quality, 
'fhis vigilance is Verification, or the 
ascertainment that every object is what it 
declares itself to be. The famous prhi- 
cipium identatis is not indeed a ^uide^ but 
it is a test.^ Hegel, denying that it is a 
law of thought (allowing it only as “ a law 
of the abstract understanding ”), affirms 
that “ no man thinks or speaks accord- 
ing to this law ; to say that a planet is 
a planet and magnetism is magnetism 
levery one holds to be frivolous.”^ 
'Perhaps so ; and Locke styled such pro- 
positions “ frivolous nevertheless, the 
; whole stress of Verification consists in 
iieducing propositions to identity or 
;eqiiivalence. 

1 Error arises with Inference, being 
pdeed nothing but the misstatement of 
[the correspondence between what is in- 
ferred and what exists. Only two ways 
of correcting this misstatement are open ; 
knd I formerly called them respectively 
khe Real Test and the Ideal Test. The 
prst is a reduction of the inference to a 

“ l*’s ist ein Princip des fixirenden Verstandes, 
hicht dcr erzeugenden Anschauung ; dor festen 
^uhe, nicht der ilussigcn B<.-wegung.” Ttmde- 
lenburg : Utjler^iiuhitngcny 1 862, ii. 155. 

MIcgcl: Encyclopadie, §115. 

* Comp. Mansel: Prokgo^*\cna Logical p. 191. 


sensation (§ 15). The second is a reduc- 
tion of the inference to a necessity of 
thought. Both arc reductions to identical 
or equivalent propositioAs, which render 
their negatives unthinkable. The cer- 
tainty of feeling as feeling cannot be 
disturbed. It is limpid evidence. - If I 
feel cold, I may indeed err as to the 
external cause of my feeling, but not as 
to the feeling itself. 'I’lie markings of a 
thermometer may assure me that the 
temperature of my body during ague-fit 
is higher than usual; but feeling is its 
own thermometer, and I am not mis- 
taken in reading its indications when I 
simply say I feel colder, not hotter. 

§ 32. This may seem somewhat trite; 
but if we follow the clue, it will lead us 
to large issues, one of them being the 
principle that the infiillibility of Con- 
sciousness in each instance is the im- 
possibility of a negative being thought. 
No one denies that an identical proposi- 
tion is irresistible. Even Hegel, who, 
among other feats of logical legerdemain, 
showed that “ Iwery A is at the same 
time not A,” did not deny that A was A, 
whatever else it might, be. 

Identical propositions are frivolous 
when offered as enlargements of know- 
ledge, but not when appealed to as tests 
of certainty. Condillac, who makes all 
reasoning consist in a translation of 
identical propositions, distinguishes be- 
tween those which are frivolous' because 
their identity is that of terms, and those 
which are serious because their identity 
is that of ideas. Thus, to say “ six is 
six” Reaches nothing, being only an 
iteration of the term ; but to say “ three 
added to three yield six ” enlarges know- 
ledge, by disclosing the same ideas under 
diversity df terms. “When we judge 
two men to be of ecpial size, we see one 
thing in the two things we compare — that 

p 
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is to say, one size in two men, and we 
form an identical proposition.”* It would 
be more correct to say that the identity 
here disclosed is that of relation; the 
ideas of three and three, and of six, and 
of man and man, are diverse, not identi- 
cal: the terms “three and three” and 
“ six ” </(?note the same relations, eo/motc 
different ideas. The relations are equi- 
valent. 

Our knowledge begins with the discern- 
ment of resemblances and differences: it 
ends in the establishment of equations^ 
which are the resemblances abstracted 
from the differences, and raised into 
equivalents. At first sight no one would 
conclude that 2 + 1 was the same as 
4 - 1 : terms and ideas are obviously 
different; but that an equality exists we 
easily disclose: thus 2+.1 ■-= 3, and 4-1 
=3, and the identity becomes visible 
in the final equation, 3 — 3.® If I say 
“Man is Man,” it is an identical but 
uninstructivc proposition, having, how- 
ever, irresistible certainty, because the 
negative is unthinkable. If 1 say “ Man 
is an Animal,” it is by an etjuation 
with abstraction of differences, which 
may possibly be erroneous and only ac- 
quires irresistible force when an equiva- 
lence in the terms Man and Animal is 
disclosed. That if a force of 7 will pro- 
duce a velocity of 3, aiujthcr force of 2 1 
will produce a velocity of 9, is an identi- 
cal proposition, although the identity has 
to be disclosed in an equation : we cannot 
say that the ideas of 7, 21, 3, and 9 arc 
the same; but we say that the relation 
of 7 to 21 being and the relation of 
3 to 9 being also then 3 - 3 = A is A. 
It is in the unfolding of such identities — 

* Condillac ; Langue des Calculs, p. 64. Com- 
pare also D’Alcmljcrt : Discours Priliminaire. 
-Comp. Delbceuf; Logique scunti/iqiiCy p. 127. 


the exhibition of uniform relations under 
different signs — that mathematics, and 
indeed all scifence, consists. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer has shown with masterly clear- 
ness how the establishment of relations 
of Likeness is the process of all reason- 
ing — passing from Likeness to Identity, 
as it passes from qualitative to quantita- 
tive reasoning.* And the history of 
Science is the history of this process, 
tending towards that goal conceived by 
D’Alembert when he said, “ L’univers, 
pour qui saurait rembrasscr d’un seul 
point de vue, ne serait, s’il est permis de 
le dire, qu’un fait unique ct une grande 
V(5rite.” We have already reached the 
sublime height of regarding all pheno- 
mena simply as modifications of each 
other, capable of being substituted for 
each other, being, indeed, only different 
expressions of equivalent relations^ differ- 
ent signs of the same quantities. This 
is the grand doctrine of equivalents, 
which is illustrated in the convertibility 
of forces. It penetrates beneath the 
^diversities of expression, and searches 
out thtt identities of nature. 

The establishment of equations ttu ough 
abstraction of differences is the product 
of all reasoning. When the proposition 
A = B is first presented, it is by no 
means an identical one : the obvious 
diversities in the two terms allow me to 
infer that the resemblances are by no 
means so great as to amount to equiva- 
lence. I can therefore easily think the 
negative of this proposition. But after 
repeated demonstration of this equiva- 
lence (A being indifferently used for B, 
and B for A, without variation in the 
result), the resemblance is seen to be so 
complete that it amounts to identity, and 
then the negative is unthinkable. To 

* Herbert Spencer : Principles of Psychology^ 
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establish identity under variety is the 
office of Investigation; to exhibit it is the 
office of Proof. 

§ 33. It will do^ibtlcss have occurred to 
the reader that since Consciousness is 
the ultimate ground of appeal, and since 
Consciousness can never transcend its 
own sphere, we cannot possibly have a 
test of Objective Truth. In one sense 
this is correct. AVe never can know 
more than states of Consciousness ; we 
cannot know Objects perse. But to reach 
the 'rruth we have no need for deeper 
knowledge, since Truth is simply cor- 
respondence between the internal and 
external order. That correspondence 
enables us to adjust our actions to ex- 
ternal necessities ; and we assure our- 
selves of its accuracy by tlie certainty 
of the adjustment. The touchstone of 
knowledge is prevision. I shall shortly 
have to consider the nature of the proofs 
which assure us that the subjective order 
is similar to the objective order; but for 
the present it is enough to have shown 
that the subjective test of a 'rruth is the 
uiuhinkableness of its negative; in other 
words, the reduction to A is A. 

If this disclosure startles and discom- 
poses the reader, the hiult will lie with 
his exaggerated pretensions to infallible 
knowledge, which may bo regartled as 
one of the disastrous errors of Philo- 
sophy, Instead of being contented with 
that degree of relative certainty which 
contents Science, and which permits pre- 
vision, and the adjustments consequent 
on prevision, Philosophy has been rest- 
less under the suggestion of doubt, and 
has re(|uired that its positions should not 
only be impregnable, but unassailable. 
I here are many questions beyond the 
I'cach of demonstration. The existence 
oI an external woi Id, for instance, cannot 

0 proved, if the highest degree of pro- 


bability is, rejected as insufficient. This 
has been declared a scandal to Philoso- 
phy; but tlie scandal lies in the demand 
for proof — the desire for better bread 
than can be made of wheat. We should 
interdict the question from being asked 
in terms that cannot be answered ; it has 
no claim to be discussed, bec6.use the 
evidence on which it could be decided 
is not within the compass ^ of human 
faculty. No astronomer would attend to 
the sceptic who should maintain that the 
law of gravitation was only an hypothesis, 
capable indeed of colligating the facts so 
that calculations accurately agreed with 
observation, and prevision was equal to 
vision, yet nevertheless, in itself^ the pro- 
cess formulated in the law might be very 
different. The astronomer would rebuke 
such purposeless doubt, and would reply 
that the hypothesis had the highest 
degree of probability and the highest 
scientific effectiveness, so long as it was 
the basis of exact calculation, and re- 
ceived the corroboration of Observation; 
let a new hypothesis be proposed which 
exceeds it in reach and in accuracy, and 
the old one will give way; and not till 
then. In like maimer the hypothesis of 
an external world carries conviction, and 
will not be disturbed until proved unsuit- 
able to our needs. 

As there is always room for error 
wherever the proposition is not identical, 
and as probability of varying degrees is 
all that can be attained in the majority 
of our conclusions, it is easy to extend 
the logical principle which determines 
infallibility where error is impossible, 
to the varying degrees of probability 
where error is possible. That which 
is the logical justification of A is A — 
namely, the impossibility of thinking its 
I negative — is also the justification of a 
proposition constructed out of complex 
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and remote inferences, which have there- 
fore only more or less probability — />., 
a difficulty in admitting its negative. 
For what is the meaning of probability ? 
The harmony of a conclusion with other 
and better-established conclusions: the 
likeness in phenomena to other well- 
known phenomena. When this likeness 
is ascertained to be complete, when the 
analogy is proved to be an equivalence, 
then probability gives place to certainty. 

§ 34. A formidable opponent must now 
be met, and his challenge answered, be- 
fore we can venture to proceed to the 
second part of this inquiry. I’hat oppo- 
nent is Mr. Stuart Mill, who, both in his 
Logic and in his work on HamiltoHy 
argues at great length against the un- 
thinkableness of a negative as any test at 
all. He considers it a lingering remnant 
of Metaphysics ; and in his work on 
Comte expresses his surprise at finding 
Mr. Herbert Spencer and myself in com- 
pany on this point with metaphysicians. 
At which we also feel surpnsed. Mr. 
Spencer has replied to Mr. Mill in the 
Fortnightly Review (vol. i., pp. 521-550); 
in the sixth edition of his Loffic^ Mr. 
Mill has replied to the reply. I shall 
only touch upon such points as concern 
my present purpose. Throughout the 
discussion Mr. Mill seems to be attack- 
ing the supposition that inconceivable- 
ness implies non-existence — that what 
is unthinkable cannot exist, iiut this 
does not touch us. 

“ Let the galled jade wince ; 

Our withers arc unwrung. ” 

If Mr. Spencer’s language seems occa- 
sionally equivocal, the whole scope and 
spirit of his speculations sufficiently pro- 
claim his restriction of knowledge to re- 
lative knowledge, and consequently of 
every test as relative. He has thus 


forcibly stated his opinion: “Conceding 
the entire truth of the position that, 
during any phase of human progress, 
the ability or inability to form a specific 
conception wholly depends on the expe- 
rience men have had; and that, by a 
widening of their experiences, they may, 
by-and-by, be enabled to conceive things 
before inconceivable to them ; it may still 
be argued that, as at any time the best 
warrant men can have for a belief is the 
perfect agreement of all pre-existing ex- 
perience in support of it, it follows that 
at any time the inconceivablcness of its 
negation is the deepest test any belief 
admits of. Objective facts are ever im- 
pressing themselves upon us ; our expe- 
rience is a register of these objective 
facts; and the inconceivableness of a 
thing implies that it is wholly at variance 
with the register. Even were this all, 
it is not clear how, if every truth is 
j primarily inductive, any better test of 
truth could exist. But it must be rc 
membered that while many of these 
facts impressing themselves upon us aie 
occasional; while others, again, are very 
general; some arc universal, and are un- 
changing. These universal and unchang- 
ing facts are, by the hypothesis, cerlain 
to establish beliefs of which the negations 
are inconceivable; while the others are 
not certain to do this ; and if they do, 
subsequent fact will reverse their aciiun. 
Hence if, after an immense accumula- 
tion of experiences, there remain belicis 
of which the negations are still inconceiv- 
able, most, if not all, of them must corre- 
spond to universal objective facts.” 

On this Mr. Mill remarks : “ If 
incapacity to conceive the negation of a 
given supposition is proof of its truth) 
liccause proving that our experience has 
hitherto been uniform in its favour, the 
real evidence for the supposition is 
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the inconceivableness, but tlie uniformity 
of experience. Now this, which is the 
substantial and only proof, is directly 
accessible. We are not obliged to as- 
sume it from an incidental consequence. 
If all past experience is in favour of a 
belief, let this be stated and the belief 
openly rested on that ground; after which 
the question arises, what that fact may 
be worth as evidence of its truth ?” 

§ 35. The first remark needful to be 
made on this controversy is that, since 
we all three are thoroughly agreed in 
maintaining Experience, and ICxperience 
only, to be the ground of knowledge, 
aud the Test of Truth to be necessarily 
an expression of that Experience, there 
can be little real opposition between us, 
in spite of some differences in language. 
Mr. Mill says that the evidence for a 
proposition is the uniformity of Experi- 
ence; we say the same, and add that, 
inasmuch as this uniformity renders the 
negative unthinkable, it is this unthink- 
ablcncss of the negative which becomes 
the Test of Truth, No validity is gained 
in adducing uniformity of Experience, 
unless there is a warrant that the experi- 
ences which arc uniform are themselves 
beyond question ; and this warrant is the 
unihinkableness of their negation, 'rhat 
some ambiguity will attach itself to the 
phrase “ unthinkable ” must be admitted : 
ambiguities are not to be avoided ; and 
they arc even more plentiful if we adopt 
“uniformity of experience,” for that often 
Tails to express the fact. “ A is A ” does 
not rest on “ uniformity,” but on intui- 
tion, My belief in my feeling as feeling 
IS as irresistible in one case as after a 
ihousand repetitions. My belief that a 
nody m motion will move for ever, and 
jn a straight line, unless it be influenced 
y some other body, is a generalisation 
foni Experience, the negative of which 


is unthinkable as soon as the proposition 
is clearly apprehended; but it cannot 
without ambiguity be called an uni- 
formity of Experience, inasmuch as ex- 
periences seem momently to contradict 
it, and this seeming contradiction is only 
reconciled by an abstraction of the dijfer- 
ences. Moreover, the test of uniformity 
can never be irresistible, because a pos- 
sible diversity is not excluded. The test 
of identity is irresistible, and excludes all 
possibility of reversal. A is A for ever- 
rtore. Not only are there many occa- 
sions on which the “ unthinkableness of 
the negative ” is a less ambiguous phrase 
than “uniformity of Experience,” but, in- 
asmuch as there are two schools in Philo- 
sophy, holding different views respecting 
the origin of knowledge, one school 
affirming it to be co-extensive with Ex- 
perience, the other school affirming it to 
have an additional source antecedent to 
and independent of ICxperience, a Test 
of Truth ought to find its place in both 
schools ; and this place is found by our 
Test. So long as discussion is confined 
to concrete questions, “ uniformity of 
Experience ” is as good a test as any; 
but no sooner does discussion turn upon 
certain abstract questions — of Force 
— than the test of the unthinkable nega- 
tive resumes its superiority. 

Every objection tliat can be alleged 
against “unthinkableness” may equally 
be alleged against “uniformity.” That 
which is unthinkable may turn out to be 
thinkable, that which has been uniform 
experience may become diversified. The 
examples cited of beliefs once universal 
and now universally rejected are exam- 
ples of mistaken reliance on uniformity, 
and of unthinkableness rashly concluded 
where no equivalence had been estab- 
lished, because the elements were not 
such as then admitted of an equation. 
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It is urged that men once believed the 
sun to move round the earth, and that, 
when they did so, “ the contrary was in- 
conceivable”; yet we now know that 
“ inconceivable ” to be true. I answer : 
When men affirmed that they saw the 
sun moving from cast to west, and re- 
volving round the earth, they affirmed a 
truth, a subjective, relative truth, indeed, 
but one which, being translateable into an 
identical proposition, was placed beyond 
the'^saults of scepticism, and must sur- 
vive all the changes of Science. What 
was that truth ? It was that they saw 
the sun moving— they had certain 
impressions from certain definite appear- 
ances, which followed in a definite order. 
The fact of their having these impressions 
was indisputable. How far the actual 
order corresponded with these impres- 
sions, how far their inferences were right 
or wrong, it was for Science to determine. 
It did so by proving that these infer- 
ences wanted the character of equivalence 
on which certainty reposes, and by show- 
ing that other inferences gave a more 
consistent explanation. I'he belief in 
the appearance of the sun’s motion con- 
tinues, and will for ever continue, for it 
is a truth the negation of which is un- 
thinkable ; but the belief in the cause of 
that appearance (which is only an infer- 
ence) will vary as explanations vary : at 
each stage the only absolute ground of 
certainty is the reduction of every infer- 
ence to sensation or to a necessity of 
thought ; and where this ground cannot 
be reached, our only ground is proba- 
bilityy or such harmony of our explana- 
tion with established truths as compels 
conviction, and thus, for the time, renders 
the negative, if not unthinkable, yet so 
difficult of acceptance as to be almost 
equivalent to it. When asked why a man 
believes that two multiiilied by three 


gives six as the product, the answer is, 
Because he must : an alternative is im- 
possible, the negative is unthinkable; he 
has discovered the equivalence of the 
relations. If asked why he believes that 
chemical combinations are uniformly 
dependent on vibratory calorific actions, 
the answer likewise will be, Bcca,use he 
must : the negative is unthinkable now 
that the equivalence of the relations has 
been exhibited to him. Before that ex- 
hibition he would have had no more 
difficulty in thinking the negative than 
he would have had in thinking the pro- 
duct of two nuiltiiilied by three was five 
before he had ascertained that the rcla 
tions of multiplied numbers were not 
the relations of added numbers. The 
numerical identity is seen to be absolute, 
whereas the identity of heat and affinity 
may, in the present state of science, he 
considered as hypothetical. Nevertheless, 
in each case the Test applies. 

There are, notoriously, cases of inse- 
parable association determined by the 
structure of our minds, such as no en- 
largement of experience could loosen, 
no subtler analysis dissolve, unless the 
structure of the mind itself were altered. 
There are also cases of association which 
are loosened by the recognition of a mis- 
take in the supposition of identity. We 
supposed that the thunder was identical 
with the explosion of wrath, and we 
associated with it the idea of an angry 
deity, until the recognised identity of 
thunder and electricity severed the asso- 
ciation. Finally, it is notorious that our 
experience, even when uniform, is narrow; 
so that, when a man affirms anything 
on the guarantee of its negative being 
unthinkable, we can disturb his confi' 
dcnce by showing that the negative 
thinkable, and conformable with a wider 
experience. 
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§ 36. Mr. Mill has noticed several of 
the inevitable ambiguities of language; 
yet he has not always succeeded in dis- 
entangling himself from them; as, for 
example, in his objection to Mr. Spen- 
cer’s assertion that when he feels cold he 
cannot conceive himself not feeling cold. 
Mr. Mill replies by saying that he can 
conceive himself not feeling cold; and 
that he can imagine himself looking into 
darkness at the very moment that he is 
actually looking at the sun. The ambi- 
guity of language here permits him to 
say this, although all that it lawfully ex- 
presses is that, while he looks at the sun, 
he can imagine himself (under other con- 
ditions) to be looking into darkness; just 
as it is possible for his thoughts to 
wander to Nova Zembla while he is 
sauntering down Regent Street. What 
Mr. Spencer meant to say was that, 
during the state of consciousness pro- 
duced by his looking at the sun, it is 
impossible for the opposite state of con- 
sciousness to emerge; and this Mr. Mill 
has not answered, nor would he attempt 
to answer it. 

§ 37. This digression ended, wc may 
proceed to the second and more im- 
portant part of the inquiry : the corre- 
spondence of the subjective and objec- 
tive, as disclosed by our Test. 

“Truth relatively to man cannot be 
defined as consisting in the conformity 
of knowledge with its object; for to man 
the object itself exists only as it is known 
by one faculty or another.”* This is the 
old sceptical position, that the agreement 
can only be agreement of ideas. Kant 
adopts it by affirming that an universal 
material criterion is impossible, because 
the conception implies a contradiction ; 

' Mansel ; Prolegomena Logica^ p. 241, 


but a formal criterion is possible, that 
being simply the agreement of ideas.* 
These and other perplexing sugges- 
tions are set aside by our regarding Truth 
as the correspondence between the order 
of ideas and the order of things; whether 
ideas and tilings arc or are not alike, it is 
enough if their order is alike. Here an 
equation can be established, and cer- 
tainty found. Whether planets arc moved 
by inhabiting spirits, or are whirled in a 
sling by some distant s[)irit, whether they 
arc ellipsoid solids or unextended centres 
of force, whether they are in any respect 
like or unlike our conception of them, is 
of little consequence to us, so long as we 
have ascertained the order of the pheno- 
mena, the law of their motions. So 
absolute is this abstraction of differences, 
that wc may admit the real law to be 
different from the law we conceive, pro- 
vided only that there is equivalence — />., 
that they numerically correspond, so as 
to admit of calculations which agree with 
observation. Hence all that Science 
needs is correct formulas of the order of 
phenomena: these are truths. How these 
formulas are reached we have not to 
consider here; when reached, they are 
placed by the Test beyond the conflict 
with doubt. 

§ 38. It thus appears that the question 
which has been debated since the begin- 
ning of Philosophy may now receive a 
decisive answer. This was impossible 
hitherto, because of the te^ms in which 
the question was put. We must no 
longer seek Truth in the conformity of 
ideas with objects (which is impossible), 
nor in the agreement of ideas with ideas 
(which is a purely subjective condition, 
carrying no objective validity); we must 
seek it in the equation of the internal 

* Kant; Logik, Einlcitung, vii. 
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and external orders, abstracting all differ- 
ences. And the proof of this equation 
is the corroboration of calculation. When 
we can employ a formula with absolute 
precision, using it as if it wer^ identical 
with the order of things, and, applying it 
to events which are to coinft, wc are 
certain that this formula expresses equi- 
valence and is a truth. ^ 

Subjective agreement is as perfect in 
hallucination as in perception, which M. 
Taine happily calls “une hallucination 
vraie.”* How, then, are we ever to be 
certain that our formulas are true — that 
the order of our ideas is in correspon- 
dence with the order of things ? What 
is the bridge over the gulf between the 
subject and object? Let us pause awhile 
to consider. 

I am seated in my study, and, on 
raising head from a book, see a man 
slowfy pass out of the room, cross the 
lawn, and seat himself on the garden 
wall. This has been the order of my 
sensation^ Considered subjectively, the 
truth is indisputable. It is an identical 
proposition to say that I saw what I saw, 
felt what I felt. But can I with equal 
certainty say that what I saw had a cor- 
responding reality, that the objective 
order was the same as the subjective? 
Not so. As yet no proof exists. I may 
have had an hallucination. To prove 
that my subjective state had its corre- 
spondent objective, some corroboration is 
needed. MV wife enters the room, and 
she also sees the man on the garden wall. 
This proves that I have not had an 
hallucination of vision ; but it does not 
prove the reality of my inference. Her 
testimony is not final, because she may 
misinterpret the appearances, as I rais- 

* Taine : Les Philosophes Fran^ais du XIXihne 
siicU. 1857. 


interpret them. A dog comes in, and, 
seeing the figure on the wall, begins 
barking furiously. This shows that, 
although wife and dog may misinterpret 
the appearances, there is some external 
object. If I could touch it, the corro- 
boration of one sense by another would 
be valuable ; I can, at any rate, speak to 
it. I do so ; and, asking the man what 
he does there, he replies by some in- 
sulting jest. My conviction becomes 
deepened with each corroborating fact ; 
and when, finally, I order my servant to 
fetch a policeman, and the policeman 
comes, and carries off the struggling 
intruder, the impossibility of my thinking 
that the vision had not an objective 
reality is absolute. When all the senses 
converge, when all the evidences corro- 
borate, we are forced to believe in the 
objective reality, unless we declare all 
existence to be a dre.im. 

§ 39. Inasmucli as all knowledge is 
the expression of h^K[)erience, the truth 
of any proposition respecting things can 
only be tested by some term of Expe- 
rience. The eletnents of Inference must 
be severally reduced to Feeling, or must 
be established by Reason. If I cannot 
reduce an Inference to Feeling, I can 
approach it through the Feeling of others; 
and their corroboration is the stronger in 
proportion as it concerns the objective 
nature of the thing inferred. I want no 
evidence of the fact that sugar is sweet 
to me ; but if everyone everywhere de- 
clares sugar to be sweet. Reason tells me 
there must be some objective something 
corresponding with this sensation ; and 
when I find that this something, which 
exists in various fruits and various sub- 
stances, has in all these the same atomic 
elements, I have got hold of an equation 
between the internal and external orders. 

§ 40. Mr. Mill insists that a necessity 
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of Thought cannot be accepted as a 
necessity of Things. Perhaps not; per- 
haps it can. We are incompetent to 
decide. To decide it would be to have 
absolute knowledge. Let me ask, why 
should not a necessity of Thought be 
sometimes the expression of an equiva- 
lent necessity of Things, since it is the 
product of Experience, which is deter- 
mined by objective conditions? And 
even if we grant that a subjective neces- 
sity can never carry with it an objective 
necessity, we must still say, This is what 
we are compelled to think, and this for 
us is Truth. Not that I ‘‘erect the 
incurable limitation of the human con- 
ceptivc faculty into laws of the outward 
universe.” h'ar from it. I simply erect 
them into “ laws of the conceptions we 
form of the universe and wherever we 
find these conceptions so far correspond- 
ing with external laws that they enable 
us to foresee results, and modify pheno- 
mena with certainty, we may declare the 
equivalence of the law and the concep- 
tion. In such a case the necessity of 
Thought is tlie expression of a necessity 
of Things. The laws of Number, Eorm, 
and Motion are necessities of things no 
less than of Thought, not perhaps exist- 
ing objectively in the same forms as they 
exist subjectively, but having an equiva- 
lent order* and the proof is that we 
discover them in Things, we do not put 
them there. 

§ 41. And this leads me to remark on 
Mr. Mill’s criticism that I “ set up ac- 
quired necessities of thought in the 
minds of one or two generations as 
evidence of real necessities in the uni- 
verse.” Undoubtedly, the laws of Num- 
ber, Form, and Motion are discoveries^ 
and whether these were early or late in 
being made nowise affects their truth. 
Because men, until within the last twenty 


years, failed to see the equivalence of 
Heat and Motion, arc we to conclude 
that this equivalence is not a necessity of 
things? Did not the order in 'rhings 
proceed og this law (or on a correspond- 
ing law) during all the cenfuries in which 
men’s conceptions of the order were very 
different? And now that men’s concep- 
tions have been readjusted, and they have 
detected the idbntity of Heat and Motion, 
has not the law become a necessity of 
Thought no fess than of Things ? 

§ 42. What Mr. Mill justly condemns 
is the tendency to accept necessities of 
Thought as necessities of Things,, 
they luive heefi proved to be identical. 
Against this tendency to assume that the 
order of ideas corresponds with the order 
in phenomena, and that what is logically 
valid will always be objectively valid, I 
have repeatedly protested in the dourse 
of my History; for, indeed, the Whole 
body of Metaphysics is a result of that 
vicious tendency. Nevertheless, believ- 
ing that Truth is possible — according to 
the definition I have given of it — and 
that a correspondence between the in- 
ternal and external orders, though diffi- 
cult of attainment, has a decisive Test, 
I have shown that a proposition is abso- 
lutely true only when its terms are equiva- 
lent, and tliat as this rests on the impos- 
sibility of our thinking a negative of the 
proposition, the varying degrees of pro- 
bability will depend on the possibility of 
admitting a negative. This latter condi- 
tion varies, of course, with the enlarge- 
ments of knowledge; that negative which 
was easily thinkable at one epoch becom- 
ing unthinkable at another, and that 
which was unthinkable in the infancy of 
Science becoming not only thinkable, but 
irresistible in its maturity. That men 
should be able to stand at the antipodes 
was formerly quite unthinkable; they 
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were conceived under conditions which 
would necessitate their falling away into 
space. Science has not disproved this 
necessity, but has displaced the erroneous 
conception of the facts on which the 
proposition rested, and replaced it by 
another proposition. (Compare § 67.) 
If we now conclude that men will stand 
as well on the earth at the antipodes as 
they stand beside us, it is because we 
believe the conditions to be equivalent 
in both places, and with equivalent con- 
ditions necessarily arise identical results. 

§ 43. No one supposes that it will 
guarantee a truth to say simply that we 
are compelled to believe it, without ex- 
hibiting our grounds of belief.* ** We 
must show the evidence to be irresistible, 
displaying our belief as a necessary con- 
clusion, not a mere prejudice or tradi- 
tion. In adducing our evidence, we 
have to establish a series of identical 
propositions ; and it is precisely because 


we cannot do this in complex questions 
that demonstration halts. 

§ 44. We shall have to resume the 
subject of necessity in a future section, 
when discussing Necessary Truths in re 
lation to the origin of Knowledge; for 
tlie present, therefore, the argument may 
close. What the preceding paragraphs 
have attempted to establish is the possi- 
bility of Truth and its 'lest. This Test 
is absolute and relative : absolute, when 
the negative of a proposition is unthink- 
able because the proposition itself is an 
identical one; relative, when the nega- 
tive, though not positively unthinkable, 
is nevertheless so opj)oscd to existing 
knowledge as to be inadmissible, in which 
case the Test only reveals a high degree 
of probability. But in no case is the 
Test a means of enlarging knowledge ; it 
only determines the degree of certainty. 
How knowledge is enlarged we have 
.already seen in the exposition of Method. 


IV.— SOME INFIRMITIES OF THOUGHT 


§ 45. If History is Philosophy teaching 
by example, the examples of infirmity 
disclosed in the various systems which 
have gained acceptance should be care- 

* Kant properly objects, that the proposition 

** what we cannot but think as true must be 
true is no ground of proof, but only a confes- 
sion of inability. “ Nun giebt cs frcilich wohl 
viele unerweisliche Erkenntnisse, allcin das 
Gefiihl der Ueberzeugung in Ansehungdcrselben 
ist ein Gestandniss, aber nicht ein Beweisgrund 
davon, dass sie wahr sind.” Unters. fiber die 
Deutlichkeit der Grttndsdtze. Werkc, i. 89, cd. 
Hartenstein, 1838. (This is the edition I usually 
refer to.) 


fully analysed. I do not propose to 
enumerate them here, nor to write a 
treatise on Error, but a few instructive 
examples may be S[)eciricd. 

And first of that tendency, already 
noticed, § 16, to commute the formal into 
material elements, to raise Relations out 
of their proper category, and transport 
them into the category of Things. This 
is the parent of Metaphysics. It is often 
called the tendency to “ realise abstrac- 
tions.” Having combiiled certain ele- 
ments of particular experiences into a 
single conception, we treat the concept 
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as if it were an individual object.* The 1 
belief in Universals, which was accepted 
for centuries, is a well-known example. 
Professor Bain has truly remarked that 
“the more we analyse or decompose 
concrete objects into the abstract quali- 
ties that make them up, the more diffi- 
cult it is to remount to the concrete. 
Hence the most arduous attempt of all 
is to make actual nature rise up out of 
scientific or technical language — to con- 
ceive minerals from a book of mineralogy, 
and the parts of the human body from 
anatomical dcscrijition.’’* Why this diffi- 
culty? Because we have to undo what 
has been laboriously done — to immerse 
the abstractions in the concretes from 
which they w^ere ahstracted. And yet 
“ this process of resolving natural aggre- 
gates into their ultimate abstractions ” is 
the great instrument of rhiloso})hy. 
'fhese abstracts reprc'st'iit the constants ; 
whereas the concretes are the variables; 
and these variables, by their multiplicity 
and change, confuse the eye and distract 
the attention. But if, as our infirmity 
tends, we give objective inde[iciidence to 
thi'sc abstracts, we distort the order of 
Things ; in other words, we follow the 
movements of Thought, instead of fol- 
lowing the movements of Things. 

Now, in Science, when pursued on the 
Objective Method, we are constantly 

’ “Toutesles fois que certains el(^*mcnls d’une 
representation sont dislingiies par une analyse, ou 
groupes systeniatiqucinent dans une synthese, un 
tout se forme et sc pose ; ricn de mieux ; mais 
on ne s’arr^te pas l.\ ; on entend que Ics relations, 
sous condition desfiuelles cettc op<-ration s’est 
faite, disparaissent comme I’cchafaudage inutile 
d’une edifice achevee, et que le tout qu’on a 
constiluc demeure k part, debout, comme de 
lui-menie, en lui-mome.” — Renouvicr; Essais 

Critique Gtntraley 1854, i. 9. 

^ hain: I'he Senses and the Intellect ^ 2nd ed., 

*^^4, p. 603. 


made aware of this tendency, and are 
forced to correct it by our failures in 
reconciling calculation with observation; 
but in Ontology 9uch correction is impos- 
sible; accordingly, it is in Metaphysics 
that we see the most frequent exhibitions 
of the infirmity. 

§ 46. A good example of the tendency 
is the once pojiular but now gradually 
expiring doctrine of a Vital Principle. 

Life is the connexus of the organic 
activities : a complex whole of various 
particular facts, abstracted from those 
particulars, and raised into objective 
reality, hiach organ is composed of con- 
stituent tissues ; each tissue has its con- 
stituent elements ; each element, each 
tissue, has its specific properties ; the 
activity of each organ is the sum of these 
properties; the organism is the connexus 
of the whole. Life is thus a concept 
formed out of particulars. And because 
the functional relation of each organ to 
the wffiole, as of each tissue to each 
organ, is necessarily dependent on the 
established connexus, both terms of 
the relation (parts and whole) being 
inseparable, some physiologists have 
argued that the connexus is prior to 
the organs, the whole generating the 
parts, instead of being a generalisation 
from the parts. 

Thus, forgetting the simple teachings 
of experience that Life is the connexus 
of various phenomena — an abstract from 
the phenomena — men have realised the 
abstraction, declared the resultant to be 
a necessary antecedent^ and have con- 
structed an Entity out of a Relation. 
They speak of a Vital Principle anterior 
to, and independent of, all the organic 
activities — a Plastic Force, which myste- 
riously shapes the elements into tissues, 
the tissues into organs, the organs into 
an organism, and which, while thus 
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building up the parts, endows them with 
its own special property — vitality. “ In 
the absence of this Principle,” they argue, 
“ all the activities which could be mani- 
fested within a tissue, or an organ, would 
be chemical and physical, not vital. The 
presence, therefore, of tluj Principle is 
presupposed in every atom of the vital 
organism \ and this presence is not a 
resultant, but a cause.” 

§ 47, Erroneous as this hypothesis 
seems to most biologists at the present 
day, it has been strenuously supported, 
and even still finds eminent supporters. 
The main source of its persistence lies 
in the infirmity we are now considering. 
Because vital phenomena are only ob- 
served under a special conjunction of 
conditions, in which the forces (that are 
elsewhere observed acting in different 
directions) are seen to have a specific 
direction impressed on them, we form an 
abstract of this special conjunction, and 
then easily fall into the error of realising 
our abstraction, giving it objective inde- 
pendence. But let us remount to the 
source of our abstraction. Let us im- 
merse the abstract once more in the 
concretes from which it was drawn. Let 
us folldl^ the movements of phenomena, 
and the illusion will vanish. 

A strip of muscle detached from the 
organism will manifest all its vital pro- 
perties, so long as its specific constitution 
as muscle remains, so long as it resists 
disintegration \ it will absorb oxygen, ex- 
hale carbonic acid, and contract under 
appropriate stimulus. A gland removed 
from the body continues to be a small 
laboratory of chemical change, secreting 
as it secreted in the organism. A nerve 
removed from the body continues to 
manifest its specific property of Neurility, 
and will cause a muscle to contract if 
stimulated ; nay, a nerve-centre removed 


from its connection with the rest of the 
body will continue to manifest its specific 
Sensibility ; a decapitated bee will sting 
with its headless ^ody, or bite with its 
bodiless head. 

d'hese phenomena prove that what 
each part does in the organism, each 
[)art docs out of the organism. In other 
words, the Life of the animal is the sum 
of the particular vital activities p not a 
power anterior to, and independent of, 
these activities. What is Life, if it is not 
the sum of vital phenomena? And if it 
is the sum, it cannot be independent of 
the integers of which it is the sum. The 
abstract is of course different from any 
one of its concretes. The organism as a 
whole — a combination of activities— 
presents phenomena which cannot be 
presented by the parts separately. The 
animal which has its muscles, glands, 
nerves, and nerve-centres, all harmoni 
ously working together in one body, in 
one connexus, is capable of manifesting 
com[)lex phenomena which could not be 
manifested by any of its separated organs; 
and the on ly question that remains is, 
whether there may not be a Vital Prin- 
ciple which unites these parts into one 
harmonious whole? Let the question 
be distinctly stated : Do we mean by 
Life the source of all vital phenomena, 
or is it simply a personified expression 
of the phenomena ? If the former, then 

* “ La force vitale pent elre con9ue comnie 
une fonnule laconkjuc dcstince i exprimer en un 
seal mot les caractercs propres k la maticre 
or^anisee.” — Bedard : Physiolofpe, p. 13. “ 
vida de la materia es una funcion : dependc dc 
sus elementos y cada uno de sus elemenlos 
depende de los demds y del todo que constituycn. 

Kl organismo entero es una funcion de 

funciones organicas, un conjunto que depende 
de sus paries, no pudiendo perder las todas, sin 
desaparecer como tal conjunto.” — Nieto Serrano : 
Bosqmjo de la Ciencia Viviente^ p. 337. 
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we mean that anterior to all vital pheno- 
mena there is a Principle, or Entity, 
which is in no wise dependent on these 
phenomena; and on this Principle all 
phenomena de[)end, effects depend, 
upon their causes. 

§ 48. llefore considering this aspect of 
the old doctrine, there is one objection 
which must be anticipated. Seeing each 
part of the organism capable of manifest- 
ing vitality, the vitalists may claim tliat 
fact as peremptory evidence of the truth 
of their doctrine. “ The parts are alive,” 
they argue ; “ but how alive ? They have 
been endowed with vitality by the Prin- 
ciple which forms the organism; not hold- 
ing it from any virtue in themselves, but 
receiving it from the source of all organic 
activity. Indeed, the conclusive proof 
of the existence of a Vital Principle is 
the fact that every atom of the organism 
is interfused with life,” 

I will meet this argument by the simple 
(juestion: Is the Vital Principle identical 
with, and co-extensive with, the Life 
manifested by the whole organism, or is 
It simply the Life manifested by each 
part ? When we speak of a Vital Prin- 
ciple, do we mean the Life of the animal, 
and is that the same thing as the Life 
of an isolated muscle, gland, or nerve? 
Obviously not. In the one we group 
together wrious phenomena of sensi- 
bility, contractility, nutrition, reproduc- 
tion, development, and decay. In the 
other we group together only certain 
special phenomena. The muscle will 
contract, will absorb oxygen and exhale 
carbonic acid; but it will not nourish 
itself, it will not grow, it will not repro- 
duce other muscles, it will not feel, nor 
think. If we admit that there is a certain 
community in all parts of the organism, 
a community which expresses a funda- 
mental identity, the parts being differen- 


tiated from one common mass, we must 
nevertheless admit the great diversity in 
the various parts. The organism is the 
synthesis of these parts, and Life is the 
synthesis of their properties. 

To make this position clearer, let us 
analyse our knowledge of a locomotive. 
We find that '‘the fire will heat water out 
of the machine as in it; the water, when 
raised to a temperature of 212° F., will 
jiass off into steam; the expansion of this 
steam will force a piston; the crank will 
turn a wheel ; the wheel will roll a car- 
riage. The skilful adjustment of these 
various parts results in a whole which we 
name a locomotive. But no one sup- 
poses that the phenomena presented by 
the locomotive could be presented by any 
one of its {larts. Still less does any one 
suppose that the phenomena are due to 
a Locomotive Principle, independent of 
the parts, which created and adjusted the 
parts. The engine-maker who adjusted 
the parts did not give them their pro- 
perties ; he found them, and used them. 

Now, the only point in which this 
parallelism is incomplete is in the com- 
munity which runs through all the parts 
of the organism, and is not found in all 
parts of the machine. As I said before, 
this arises from the organism being 
constituted by differentiations of a sub- 
stance originally homogeneous ; whereas 
the piachine is constructed of materials 
originally heterogeneous. The one was 
evolved ; the other made. If, therefore, 
the Vital Principle be that which is com- 
mon to all parts, we shall have to simplify 
our conception of Life, and reduce it to 
the properties of a blastema. Eliminat- 
ing many pf the great phenomena of 
organic activity, we are left with a 
structureless substance having the proper- 
ties of Assimilation and Disintegration, 
from which Development, Reproduction, 
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and Death result. Nor will even this 
simplification much assist the doctrine 
of a Vital Principle. Life is only 
known in dependence on substance; 
its activity is accelerated or retarded 
according to the conditions in which the 
chemical changes of the substance are 
facilitated or impeded, and it vanishes 
with the disintegration of the substance. 
What, therefore, remains but^tp conclude 
that Vitality is the abstract designation 
of certain special properties manifested 
by matter under certain special condi- 
tions? Thus conceived, the ascending 
complexity of vital phenomena with an 
ascending complexity of organic struc- 
ture, in harmony with certain special 
conditions, becomes intelligible, and 
Vitality distinguishes the simplest living 
monad no less than the most complex 
animal organism. Community is thus 
reconciled with diversity. 

§ 49. Metaphysical ghosts cannot be 
killed, because they cannot be touched ; 
but they may be dispelled by dispelling 
the twilight in which shadows and solidi- 
ties are easily confounded. The Vital 
Principle is an entity of this ghostly 
kind ; and although the daylight has 
dissipated it, and positive Biology is no 
longer vexed with its visitations, it never- 
theless re-appears in another shape in 
the shadowy region of mystery which sur- 
rounds biological and all other questions. 

I indicated this region of mystery when 
I said that the organism differed from all 
other mechanisms in being evolved from 
a homogeneous substance, and not made 
out of heterogeneous substances. How 
comes this possibility of evolution ? 
Whence the adjustment of part to part 
and function to function ? If the machine 
requires a mechanist to dispose and 
adjust the parts, does not the organism 
require its mechanist or Plastic Principle? 


In {^esence of this question the meta- 
physiologist, although he may have given 
up his belief in an lintity, a Life inde- 
pendent of living substances, has ready 
recourse to another form of the same 
belief, and substitutes for the Vital Prin- 
ciple the conception of a Plan or Scheme^ 
according to which the physical forces 
are coerced into an organic unity. The 
same conception has been applied to the 
Cosmos. It may be here considered 
solely in reference to the organism, 
though students will have no difficulty 
in extending the argument. 

§ 50. At the outset note a false 
analogy, arising from a misconception 
of Evolution. We see an architect 
arranging a plan for a house, and a 
builder arranging the materials in accor- 
dance with this plan. Finding in an 
organism a certain adjustment of parts, 
which may be reduced to a plan, we are 
easily led to conceive that this plan was 
made before the parts, and that the 
adjustment was determined by the plan. 
This is what logicians call vu-npov 
7 rp 6 T€pov, and ordinary men “putting the 
cart before the horse the resultant is 
transformed into the cause. 

We not only see that the architect’s 
plan determined the arrangement of 
materials in the house, but we see why 
it must have done so, because the 
materials have no spontaneous tendency 
to group themselves into houses; that 
not being a recognised property of bricks, 
mortar, wood, and glass. But what we 
know of organic materials is that they 
kave this spontaneous tendency to arrange 
themselves indefinite forms; precisely as 
we see chemical substances arranging 
themselves in definite forms, without 
the intervention of any extra-chemical 
agency. 

Observe : either the Plan is independent 
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of the materials, in which cas^ it is 
an extra-biological agency ; or it is the 
generalised concept of the indwelling 
tendencies of matter, when under definite 
conditions. In the one case the analogy 
of the architectural Plan is correct ; but 
this destroys the idea of evolution^ and 
substitutes that of construction. In the 
other case the analogy is seen to be 
founded on a misconception of organic 
facts; the parts with their adjustments 
evolve a plan, and are not constructed 
after a plan. From an observed nexus 
men rashly infer a nii>us, from an actual 
conjunction a previous intention. If this 
conce[)tion of a Plan be admitted in 
Biology, it must equally be admitted in 
Chemistry, Pliysics, and Astronomy. 
Matter and Force not being mysterious 
enough, we must add a new mystery of 
architectural Plan, sha[)ing Matter and 
directing Force. 'I'beie is, however, this 
dilemma : Is the Plan in itself a shaping 
Power? It is then only another name 
for the Universal Cause. Is it without 
specific power ? It is then an imimlent 
overseer. 

§5T. According to the first answer, 
the IMan is identified with God. But 
lliis introduction of God, besides its pan- 
theistic issues, is an evasion of the real 
question. We did not ask whether God 
fashions all Uiings, organisms as well as 
worlds ; but whether each organism and 
each chemical species has over and 
above its constituent elements and pro- 
perties a shaping Idea, an independent 
Plan, which gives specific direction to 
the constituent elements and properties? 
Phis is the question. There are two 
answers : ist, tlie teleological. I’here must 
be such a Plan, because our examination 
of an organism discloses its resemblance I 
to mechanisms which we know to have 
been constructed on a Plan, and we con- * 


elude that each adjustment was intended 
to effect its purpose. 2nd, the psycho- 
logical. The conception of a Plan, when 
it does not arise from a false analogy 
(§ 50)1 is a generalised expression of the 
observed facts of organic independence : 
the facts of a nexus. Science finding it 
indispensable to co-ordinate all the facts 
in a general concept, such as a Plan, men 
arc led by an infirmity of thought to 
realise the concept; and having first used 
it only as a convenient expression, they 
grow into a belief of this nexus being also 
a nisus. 

§ 52. This argument will perhaps be 
met by the distinction of Potential and 
Actual, whicli has played so prominent 
a part in IMetaphysics, and which is itself 
one of the products of the infirmity now 
under examination. It will be said 
“the Plan pre-exists, not as an actual 
objective fact, but as a Possibility, a 
Potentiality.” 

Let us first see what experience tells 
us of the development of an organism. 
The ovum and the seed are starting- 
points Irom which an animal and a 
l)lant may, under requisite conditions, be 
developed. This is the expression of our 
expel lence. But now observe the jugglery 
of thought ! One of the elements of the 
whole result, absolutely necessary to the 
result (indicated by italics in our state- 
ment), is quietly eliminated, and never 
afterwards restored. By a regressive 
movement of Thought we carry the 
developed organism back again to its 
starting-point (ptinus the conditions of 
development, therefore), and form a 
concept of the ovum and seed as poten- 
tially containing the animal and the 
plant. 

At first this is mental shorthand, use- 
ful as an artifice. Unhappily it soon loses 
its position as an artifice, and passes into 
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a fallacy. The elements which have 
been omitted are never restored (com- 
pare § 54). If we restore them, if we 
write out the full meaning of our short- 
hand notes, what do wc read? Assuredly 
not that the lineaments of the animal are 
actualljf present in the ovum. In the 
ovum they do not exist. When you say 
that they exist potentially^ wluit is the 
translation of your phrase ? It is, that 
under a given history — under a succes- 
sive series of particular conditions, a 
special result will ensue. If we know 
the conditions and their succession, wc 
may foretell the result. The law of causa- 
tion determines it. Any variation in any 
one of the conditions vfill be followed by 
a corresponding variation in the result. 
All this history of development is omitted 
in the shorthand of Thought. The result 
is foreseen, because, the conditions being 
taken for granted, their action is antici- 
pated. 

But nature must not be thus distorted 
and compressed. If our feeble faculties 
make artifices necessary, we must not 
forget that they are artifices; we must 
restore, in a final elaboration, what, in 
a preliminary elaboration, we rejected. 
The facts of Nature remain whether we 
reject them or accept them. Potential 
existence is ideal, not real. If you adjust 
your rifle accurately, the animal aimed 
at may be potentially dead, but is alive ; 
and the merest trifle, the swerving of 
your hand, or the dampness of your 
powder, puts an end to the potential 
existence. A fact is not a fact until it is 
accomplished. Nothing exists before it 
exists. This truism is disregarded by 
those who talk of potential existence. 
The conception of a plan preceding the 
execution of a work does not prove that 
the plan pre-exists in re. The realised 
plan does not begin to exist, out of 


Thought, until the work is begun, and is 
completed with the completion of the 
work. 

§ 52. Potential existence is subjective 
only. My forecasts of the resulte of a 
history may be true or false. I lorfesee 
the result by grouping together the facts 
which zvill be with the facts which are^ 
and I make one concept of them. In 
doing so I annihilate history. I transcend 
the conditions of Time and the neces- 
sities of Causality, and conceive as 
simultaneously completed that which in 
Nature must be successive and graduated. 
So far well. But if I desire to ascertain 
the actual facts, I must follow the course 
of Nature, and restore that history which 
has been left out of sight. Following the 
development of the ovum, historically, I 
observe that not only are certain condi- 
tions indispensable, but that every varia- 
tion in the requisite conditions produces 
a variation in tlie result — modifies the 
structure of the animal, arrests or acce- 
lerates its development. If I varnish the 
shell of an egg, I prevent the embryo 
from developing into a bird. If I varnish 
one part of the shell, I so alter the re- 
quisite conditions that the result is a bird 
incapable of living, or curiously mal- 
formed. In altering the history I have 
changed the historical result. What, then, 
has the. Plan effected? The Plan has 
not come into existence. If the con- 
junction has thus altered with the altered 
conditions, how can it be the fulfilment 
of a Plan irrespective of conditions ?^atfd 
a Plan which is strictly dependent on 
conditions is not a nisus, but a nexus. 
The inevitable conclusion is that Plan 
neither shapes the Organism nor deter- 
mines the conditions through which the 
development takes place. In mathe- 
matical phrase, the Plan is the 
tion of Development and Developing 
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Conditions, and is variable with every 
variation of either.* 

The fallacy that a concept has inde- 
pendent existence prior to the particu- 
lars out of which it is formed, or that a 
Plan e'xists as a potential before it exists 
as an actual- will frequently be met with 
in the History of Philosophy. Indeed, 
Aristotle’s distinction of SwdfiLs and 
kvcpyeia was for centuries regarded as a 
luminous guide. 

§53. An infirmity closely connected 
with the foregoing is forgetfulness of the 
necessity we are under of dislocating the 
order of Nature, by Analysis and Abstrac- 
tion; which artifice, since it leads to dis- 
covery, may be copiously used on condi- 
tion of our remembering that it is an 
artifice, and that the order we have dis- 
located must be finally restored, if the 
order in Thought is to correspond with 
the order in Things. 

Science is distinguished from Common 
Knowledge by its wider reach and more 
systematic structure, and also by its con- 
scious employment of artifices which our 
infirmity renders indispensable, and which 
the unscientific mind employs uncon- 
sciously. Abstraction is one of the 
necessary artifices of research; and the 
man of science is conscious of what he 

• 

* Nieto Serrano is worth citing on this ques- 
tion of potentiality: “ Es, pucs, la fuer/a 
potencial una fuerza que no es tal fuerza, pero 
puede serlo; es la posibilidad sobrepuesta 
la inteligencia d todo orden dctermin.ado. 
Mas la posibilidad no es absoluta, no es una 
indiferencia completa rcspccto del porvenir: esta 
indifercncia se halla limitada por los hechos, por 
las fuerzas actuates, por las que eparecen en la 
totalidad presente, como presentes 6 corao 
Pasadas, y semejante limitacion constituye una 
probabilidad, que determina de algun modo la 
P<>tencia.” Bos uejo de la Ciencia Vivien te, 

D. 269. 


is doing when he abstracts certain pheno- 
mena from the mass presented to him, 
and proceeds to deal with those abstrac- 
tions as if they were the whole reality. 
Ordinary men do the same, but are un- 
conscious of doing it. 

Why must we make this preliminary 
abstraction — why deviate thus from the 
actual facts, in order to understand the 
facts we falsify ? The answer is simple. 
Unless some such simplification be made, 
all search will be hopelessly bafiled by the 
complexity of phenomena. I’he parrots 
of Bacon chatter about Observation; but 
Observation of cases, however patient 
and prolonged, will never suffice to dis- 
close the Laws which arc enveloped in 
the Gises, and which form the real aim 
of Science. And what arc Laws ? They 
are the constants in phenomena, and can 
only be separated from the perturbations^ 
due to other Laws, by a process of 
abstraction which sets aside all the 
variable accidents and individual pecu- 
liarities accompanying and determining 
each special case. Let us have Observa- 
tion, by all means ; but of what ? Of 
ore and dross together? or of ore and 
dross separated ? The constants foutid 
in every case must be separated from the 
variables found in varying cases. The 
mineralogist separates the ore from the 
dross ; and the philosopher separates the 
constants from the variables. Even the 
Laws of Motion and Gravitation, uni- 
versal as they are, could never have been 
discovered by observation of cases of 
motion and gravity; a preliminary ab- 
straction eliminated all consideration of 
the variable resistances. The Laws of 
chemical affinity could never have been 
disclosed to Observation, except by a 
preliminary Analysis, which tore one 
element away from another, and studied 
each separately. 
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Every one knows that unless Kepler 
and Newton had boldly disregarded all 
consideration of planetary perturbations 
which were nevertheless essential facts 
in planetary movements, they would have 
been unable to detect the planetary Laws. 
But this preliminary falsification was 
rectified by their successors, who deduced 
the pertutbations from secondary gravita- 
tions. It is this twofold process which 
I propose to erect into a logical canon 
applicable in all inductive inquiry,* the 
Canon of Restitution : — 

§ 54 Every investigation requires for its 
completion that Analysis be succeeded 
by Synthesis — />., the preliminary ab- 
stractions be succeeded by a restora- 
tion of the rejected elements, so that 
the synthesis be made to correspond 
with reality. 

In establishing the Laws of Mechanics 
philosophers falsify the fiicts to the extent 
of assuming that the lines of direction 
are undisturbed, and that the materials 

* Compare Auguste Comte : Synthhe Subjec- 
tive^ p. 604. Some time after this Canon with 
its illustrations had appeared in the Fortnightly 
RtvieWy I found this passage in Comte’s Poli- 
tique Positive^ vol. i., p. 426; “ Lcs cvcncments 
ne pouvant s’etudicr que dans des ctres, il faut 
^carter les circonstances propres 4 chaque cas 
pour y saisir la loi commune. C’cst ainsi, par 
exemple, que nous ignorerions encore les lois 
dynamiques de la pesanteur si nous n’avions pas 
fait d’abord abstraction de la resistance et de 
I’agitation des milieux. Meme, envers les 
moindres phenom^:nes nous sommesdonc obliges 
de decomposer pour abstraire avant de pouvoir 
obtenir cette reduction de la vari(^t^ d la con- 
stance que poursuivent toujours nos saincs medi- 
tations. Or ces simplifications pr^alables sans 
lesquelles la vraie science n’existerait jamais 
exigent partout des restitutions correspondantes 
quand il s’agit de previsions r( 5 elles.” Although 
I had not marked the passage previously, nor 
realised its full significance, it is highly probable 
that I was unconsciously guided by it in the 
construction of the canon. 


are perfect. In reality, this is never so ; 
and the practical mechanic has to rectify 
the rational Law by the restitution of the 
discarded elements. His action is synthe- 
tical, and his calculations must be so 
likewise. At peril of ignoble failure, he 
has to ascertain what are the actual lines 
of direction, as determined by the rational 
Lsiw and the perturbing resistances; he 
has also to ascertain to what extent the 
materials are uniform. 

§ 55 Two illustrations will suffice to 
exhibit the neglect of this canon. The 
undulatory theory, of light and heat, is 
justly regarded among the triumphs of 
modern science. It starts from oscillat- 
ing atoms having no dimensions — mere 
mathematical points. This is a bold 
disregard of concrete observation ; points 
without form or size are abstractions so 
entirely removed from reality as to be 
unimaginable. Nevertheless, Analysis 
occupied solely with oscillations, and 
discarding the oscillating atoms, as if 
they were not elements of the synthesis, 
has furnished Laws of vibration that 
explain many of the most remarkable 
phenomena of light and heat — e.g.^ pola- 
risation, refraction, interference. Tins 
success justifies the falsification. But 
inasmuch as the theory fails to account 
for other important phenomena, the 
Canon of Restitution suggests that the 
failure may lie in this falsification, and 
that the outlying elements may furnish 
a solution of the unexplained difficulties. 
If the atoms exist at all, it is unthinkable 
that they should not have certain geo- 
metric properties, and these geometric 
properties entail dynamic properties. If 
they have Form, they must have a corre- 
sponding Movement. As it is impos- 
sible to conceive them unextended, as 
they must have size and form, they must 
have the motions deducible therefrom* 
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But these facts have hitherto been dis- 
regarded. Let them be restored, and 
lot niatlicmatical analysis be directed to 
the problem under this new aspect. The 
movement of the wave — /.<?., the move- 
ment of translation — has been sufficiently 
analysed; now let the movement of the 
atom — the movement of rotation, 
according to Poinsot’s immortal princi- 
ples — be investigated. In the mechanics 
of translation the form of a body is in- 
different, but in the mechanics of rotation 
the form is everything. If the investiga- 
tion in this direction failed to clear up 
the present difficulties, it would at least 
have this result, that it would prove the 
rotation of the atoms to be legitimately 
disregarded in the theory of Light and 
Heat, because not sensible factors in the 
result. 

§ 56. The second illustration of our 
Canon shall be the question of the 
Origin of Species. 

Arc Species variable or invariable? 
This question resembles that of planetary 
perturbation. I’he abstract Law of Re- 
production- -that Like produces Like — 
is unassailable as a Rational J.aw; and it 
points to the fixity of Species as a funda- 
mental truth. But the Law is Rational, 
not Natural. It abstracts the Organism 
from the Medium — one factor from its co- 
efficient — and thus violates the synthesis 
of Nature, which never yet presented an 
Organism independent of the Medium in 
which it lived. And there is matter for 
meditation in the fact that only in 
modern Biology has the necessary reac- 
tion of the Medium been steadily con- 
ceived as one of the necessary elements 
of every biological problem; formerly 
the Organism was always conceived as if 
It were no less independent really than it 
ideally. 

'I'he restitution of the discarded 


elements — namely, the reaction of the 
Medium and the Struggle for Existence, 
which act as perturbations of the biolo- 
gical Law — brings forward this problem : 
What is the sweep of the perturbations ? 
Can these perturbations be assigned to 
some secondary biological Law (the 
reaction of the Medium), and can they, 
by accumulation, determine a change in 
the primary Law ? 

At present we have two groups of 
thinkers, each relying on a group of 
indisputable facts : one proves the con- 
stancy of forms, and another proves 
the variability of forms. T’hc complete 
theory must include and reconcile both 
groups. For this it is necessary that a 
rational Biology should elaborate a theory 
of the Organism, and a theory of the 
Medium; then the Law of Reproduction 
being completed by the restitution of the 
Berturbations, also reduced to Law, we 
shall have a possible synthesis e.xplaining 
all the cases. 

§ 57. The Canon just exhibited is 
needful as a corrector of our natural 
infirmity, wliich first makes the separa- 
tion necessary, and then forgets that the 
restitution is no less so. U’he anthropo- 
morphic infirmity, which suffuses Objects 
with our Feelings, making Cause in- 
separably associated with Effort, and 
Attraction with Desire, is too well known 
to need more than a passing mention 
here. It is a fertile source of metaphy- 
sical speculation. 

Another is the strange assumption, 
that because knowledge is the bringing 
of the Unknown under the categories of 
the Known (for only thus can the Un- 
known be thinkable at all), therefore we 
can discover the further relations of this 
Unknown. For instance, Kant, in the 
preface to the second edition of the 
Kriiik^ says that \Vill, the phenomenon, 
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is not free, because it is subject to the 
laws of phenomena ; but Will, the thing 
in itself, may be thought as free, because 
no longer subject to the laws of pheno- 
mena. Now, he admits that things in 
themselves are beyond knowledge. If 
we cannot know the Ding an sich^ how 
can we predicate anything of them? In 
his Prolegomena he has this illustration 
of analogy: “ I can never do anything to 
another without thereby giving him the 
right to do the same under similar con- 
ditions ; just as no body can act on 
another without thereby causing an equal 
reaction on itself. Here Right and Force 
are two entirely different things, but there 
is a complete resemblance in their rela- 
tions. By means of such analysis I can 
consequently attain conceptions of the 
relations of things, which things are 
absolutely unknown to me.”* If the 
things were absolutely unknown, how 
could the relations, upon which the 
analogy is founded, be known ? 


The fact is, men are constantly affirm- 
ing certain existences to be Unknown 
and Unknowable, yet in the same breath 
affirming relations of them which pre- 
suppose knowledge. They will admit 
that Matter, as Ding an sichy is abso- 
lutely and necessarily extruded from the 
sphere of possible knowledge; yet they 
will proceed to argue that it must, or 
must not, be constituted of discrete 
atoms — that these atoms are, or are not, 
in contact. They will admit that it is 
impossible for us to know God other- 
wise than through Revelation. Yet they 
have not the slightest misgiving in affirm- 
ing many things of God’s nature, inter- 
preting his intentions, without any war- 
rant in Revelation. Thus implying that 
they know what they have declared 
unknowable. 

This list of infirmities might be ex- 
tended, but it may close here. Others 
will meet us in the Hislorjy of Philosophy. 


V.— NECESSARY TRUTHS 


§ 58. The great question which has been 
debated in the schools respecting the 
Origin and Limits of Knowledge has of 
late years resolved itself very much into 
a debate respecting the nature of Neces- 
sary Truths. The philosophers who 
hold that, over and above the results of 
Experience, in its widest acceptation, we 
have truths of a higher authority and a 
larger reach, springing from a nobler 
source, invoke, as decisive evidence of 

‘ Kant ; Prolegomena zu jedtr kUnftigen Meta- 
physik, § 58. Werke, iii. 285. 


their opinion, the existence of Necessary 
Truths, which cannot (they affirm) be the 
results of Experience. 

This position rests upon a radical mis- 
conception of Experience, and a psycho- 
logical misconception of the nature of 
Necessary Truths; both of these mistakes 
it will be important to clear away, 
may admit, at the outset, that the mind 
is in possession of many ideas which 
could never have been directly given in 
Experience, if Experience be restricted 
to Sense. The restriction, however, is 
unwarranted. Ratiocination is as much 
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an organic function as Sensation. Just 
as the base line gives the indirect, yet 
certain, measure of the inaccessible line 
of the triangle, so from the data of Expe- 
rience may we measure consequences 
which arc not directly accessible. But 
the analogy must not be perverted : the 
base line only gives us the directly inac- 
cessible line, it does not give other lines ; 
the data of Experience only give the 
directly inaccessible consequences of the 
data, not the consequences of other 
data ; and it is owing to an imperfect 
appreciation of such limits in the deduc- 
tion of the unknown from the known 
that the doctrine of Necessary Truths, 
independent of Experience, has attained 
currency. 

§ 59. What is Experience ? It is the 
sum of the actions of Objects on Con- 
sciousness ; or — to word it differently — 
tile sum of the modifications wliich arise 
from the relations of the Sensitive 
Organism and its environment. In this 
sum are included : — ist. The direct 
affections of Consciousness in its rela- 
tions to the outer world; 2nd. The 
results of those affections through the 
action of Consciousness in combining, 
classifying, and transforming the materials 
furnished by Sense. Thus Experience, 
in its widest acceptation, is the product 
of two factofs : Sensation and Laws of 
Consciousness. 

So far all thinkers are agreed. The 
point of separation is this : Are the Laws 
of Consciousness evolved out of the 
relations of the Sensitive Organism and 
Its environment; or are they pre-existent, 
and independent of any such relations ? 
When the empirical school declares its 
acceptance of the former alternative, it 
seems to proclaim an absurdity — Expe- 
^■lence, being a product of Sensations and 
Caws, is said to produce the Laws of 


which it is the product. But this verbal 
contradiction is got rid of when we dis- 
tinguish Experience from Experiences. 
Every particular modification of Con- 
sciousness is a particular experience. 
Each modification prepares the way for 
successors, and influences them. The 
Laws arc evolved through these succes- 
sive modifications, and Experience is the 
general term expressing the sum of these 
modifications. 

But are the Laws evolved ? The Sen- 
sational School has greatly obscured this 
(juestion by the unscientific conception 
of the mind as a tabula rasa upon which 
Things inscribe their characters — a mirror 
passively reflecting the images of objects. 
This presupposes that Consciousness is 
absolved from the universal law of 
action and reaction, presupposes that the 
Organism has no movements of its own; 
and thus Psychology is separated from 
its only true biological ground. The h 
priori School commits the opposite mis- 
take of conceiving Consciousness as a 
pure spontaneity, undetermined by the 
conditions of the Organism and its 
environment ; a spontaneity which brings 
Laws, not evolved from relations, and 
organised as results, but derived from a 
supra-mundane, supra-vital source. 

§ 60. We cannot take a step unless we 
admit that Consciousness is an active 
reagent, even in its first stage of evolu- 
tion. Sensibility is not passive, cannot 
be conceived otherwise than as an excita- 
tion. Nor is this all. Biology teaches 
that the Sensitive Organism inherits cer- 
tain aptitudes, as it inherits the structure, 
of its progenitors ; so that the individual 
may be said to resume the Experience 
of the race. Faculties grow up in the 
development of the race. Forms of 
Thought, which are essential parts of the 
mechanism of Experience, are evolved, 
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just like the Forms of other vital pro- 
cesses. In fact, as K unction is only the 
Form of activity of an Organ, it is 
obvious that, if the Organ is evolved, the 
Function is evolved, and with it the 
Laws of its action. 

The h priori School denies this, not 
indeed explicitly, but with energetic 
implication. It does not boldly affirm 
that Function can exist without an 
organ; but it denies that Consciousness 
is a Function. Hence it has no difficulty 
in maintaining that the Mind of an infant 
is full-formed at birth, equipped with all 
its faculties, though without those mate- 
rials of 'fhought which will afterwards be 
furnished in EKperiencc. How can this 
be ? The Aristotelian refuge of potential 
existence (§ 52) is ready for the escape of 
the metaphysician pursued by Fact. To 
us, who decline that refuge, the assertion 
that the Mind is full-formed at birth is 
as rational as the assertion that the infant 
is born a full-formed man, equipped with 
all his faculties of locomotion, speech, 
reproduction, etc. The infant may become 
a man, but is an infant, and his mind is 
undeveloped; if the spiritual experiences 
of the infant were suddenly arrested, 
does any one suppose that we should find 
in them those Fundamental Truths and 
Forms of Thought which Psychologists 
declare to be the native dowry of the 
mind?* I do not know that any one 
frankly affirms this; but I know that the 
d priori School implies it, in maintain- 
ing that we have within us a source of 
knowledge which is not evolved in Ex- 
perience. 

§ 6 1. Kant is the most potent philoso- 
pher of this school, and, althougli in my 
criticism of the Kritik I have had to 

* Compare the striking j).issage in Mansel’s 
A/e/a/>/iyiits, p. 45. 


consider his position, I cannot pass it 
by here without challenge ; referring the 
reader therefore to what is said (vol ii., 
p 460 and pp. 475 sq., History of Philo- 
sophy^ 3rd edition), I will here notice 
only such points as the argument needs. 

Kant says : “ There arc two branches 
of knowledge : Sensibility and Under- 
standing — -which possibly spring from a 
common but unknown root. Through 
the one objects are given^ through the 
other they are ihouy;htr'^ Except for the 
reservation in the word “ possibly,” this 
is unimpeachable ; but the reservation 
was dictated by his exaggerated view of 
the part played by the Subject in the 
construction of knowledge. He made 
an entity out of a relation. He thought 
the subjective element could be separated 
from the objective ; and, thus separated, 
it would reveal itself as independent of 
and antecedent to Experience, constitu- 
ting indeed the very conditions of Expe- 
rience. I have shown this to be a fallacy. 
“The understanding,” he says, “does 
not draw its laws {a priori) from Nature, 
but prescribes them to Nature — schrcibi 
sie dieser vorP'^ 

§ 62. The error arises from a false 
point of view, which mistakes Anatomy 
for Morphology and Logic for Psychology. 
Accepting the iiuman understanding in 
its developed forms, he presents us with 
these constituent forms as if they were 
initial conditions ; the results which are 
developed through successive experiences 
are presented as the primary conditions 
of Experience : the generalisations are 
made antecedent to the particulars from 
which they are drawn. We are told that 
these Forms are implied in the particular 

* Kritik. Einleitung ; sub finem. 

“ Proleymeita zu jedcr kunftisyn Meiaphysih 
ii. § 36. Compare also his Anthropolo^e^ i. § 9 - 
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experiences. Granted : if they were not 
implied, they could not have been elicited. 
Logic is justified in disregarding the pro- 
cess of evolution, content with the result; 
for Logic has to exhibit the Forms of 
Thought, not their origin. In like 
manner. Anatomy has to do with the 
organs of the body, not with their genesis, 
which belongs to another branch of the 
science. Morphology. Now, the question 
of Experience is a question of origin; and 
Psychology reveals that Experience is the 
self-woven garment of Thought in which 
every thread is an experience. To assert 
that h, friori principles or Forms of 
Thought render Experience possible is 
to assert either that these Forms exist 
before Thought itself exists, or else it is 
to confound the general with the parti- 
culars. Let us see this in an analogy. 

§ 63. The vertebrate type is by some 
h priori thinkers held to be the necessary 
Form which renders the vertebrate animal 
possible. Anatomically, this is acceptable. 
But what says Morphology? Does it 
disclose the existence of a Type anterior 
to the existence of the animal? or does it 
not disclose the emergence of the typical 
Form in the successive phases of the 
animal’s development? Obviously, the 
idea of pre-existences is a figment, a mere 
WTcpov TTporepov (§ 50). 

Again : a«frog breathes by means of 
lungs. The lungs, once developed and 
brought into action, become a necessary 
condition of possible breathing. Ever 
afterwards the frog’s existence is deter- 
mined by this condition. But if we take 
the frog in its early stages, we find it 
breathing by means of gills, the lungs 
not having yet come into play. At this 
period it is not a lung-breathing animal ; 
the necessary condition is somewhat 
different. In the course of development 
the forelegs begin to press upon the 




arteries which supply the gills, and the 
consequence of this pressure is the 
gradual disappearance of the gills. Mean- 
while the lungs pass from their rudimen- 
tary inactive state into an active state, 
and the disappearing gills are replaced 
by the emerging lungs. It is thus also 
with the development of Mind: the neces- 
sary conditions which render experiences 
possible in the early stages are not the 
same in the later stages. Mind is a suc- 
cessive evolution from experiences, and 
its laws are the action of results. The 
Forms of Thought arc developed just as 
the Forms of an Organism are developed. 
The infant Newton is no more the author 
of the Frincipia than the egg is the 
game-cock. 

Indeed, this notion of h priori Forms, 
connate if not innate, is a violation of 
the ground-principle of Biology, and con- 
sequently, as all but metaphysicians must 
admit, of Psychology. If there is one > 
lesson taught us everywhere in Biology, 
it is that nothing which is definitive is 
primitive — no form characteristic of the 
developed state is to be found in the 
germinal state. Therefore, unless we 
maintain that Mind is, ab initio^ adult, as 
to its powers if not as to its Knowledge 
— that it does not develop, but only 
appears — we must admit that with Mind, 
as with Body, there is not preformation or 
pre-existence, but evolution and epige- 
nesis. 

§ 64. What is it prevents some men 
from accepting this alternative ? It is 
that they discover in the adult mind 
principles which cannot, they affirm, be 
evolved from Experience. Necessity and 
universality point to an ii priori source. 
Necessity is not given in any particular 
experience. Universality is not given in 
any number of experiences. Hence (here 
lies the fallacy !) they are not empirical. 
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We affirm that they belong to Expe- 
rieQce, are products of Experience, and 
of Experience only they are the results 
of that movement of Thought which 
passes from particulars to generals. I 
shall presently show that they are neces- 
sities of Thought under the limitations of 
Experience. Of course, [it is requisite to 
avoid the common confusions on this 
subject, and not restrict Experience to 
Sense, as many unwarrantably restrict it. 
Thus Dr. Thomas Brown repeats the 
false statement commonly accepted as an 
axiom, that “ Experience teaches us the 
past only, not the future.” Is this so ? 
Is it not the fact that, although expe- 
riences are only past modifications of 
Consciousness, they have a forward pro- 
jection, and hence Experience teaches— 
whether correctly or falsely — the future 
irresistibly ? Expectation is surely a pro- 
duct of experiences. Association is ex- 
perience. When a dog, having once 
experienced the pain produced by a stick 
falling swiftly on his ribs, again sees me 
about to strike him, is tlicre anything 
over and above his modified conscious- 
ness (Experience) which causes him to 
foresee pain to himself in that prelimi- 
nary? The metaphysician wants an 
occult something to give this simple case 
the requisite obscurity. “It is not to 
experience alone,” he says, “that we 
must have recourse for the origin of our 
belief that the future will resemble the 
past, but to some other principle which 
inverts the simple facts of exi)erience 
into a general expectation or confidence.”* 
This is easily said, but Brown is forced 
to add : “ This principle, since it cannot 
be derived from Experience itself, which 
relates only to the past, must be an 

* Brown : Lectures on the Philosophy of the 
Mindi vi. 


original principle of our nature.” A very 
typical example of metaphysical logic! 
If the “ original principle ” mean some- 
thing born with us, ready to receive our 
experiences as in a mould, I affirm this 
to be the varepov TTporepov fallacy. If it 
mean no more than that our psychical 
nature is such as to group together 
phenomena experienced together, so that 
when once the stick has been coupled 
with pain the two ideas are associated, 
then indeed there is no objection to the 
phrase, except its mysteriousness.* 

§ 65. Having thus defined and ex- 
plained what is the sense in which Expe- 
rience is legitimately held, we may address 
ourselves to the question of Necessary 
Truths, and see whether they point to a 
source of knowledge which is superior to, 
or at least independent of. Experience. 

It may be convenient to use the term 
empirical, as opposed to ^ priori^ to 
designate what is contingent, as opposed 
to what is necessary. But Kant himself 
saw that the distinction is only verbal, 
and in the opening section of the Kritik 
says : “We are wont to call many con- 
clusions, which have their source in 
experience, a priori^ simply because they 
are not drawn immediately from expe- 
rience, but from a general rule, which 
was, nevertheless, drawn from experience. 
Thus we say of a man who undermined 
his house : He might have known i 
priori that the house would fall in — 
he need not have waited for the expe- 
rience of its actual fall. Yet purely i 


* “ If we think in relations, and if relations 
have certain universal forms, it is manifq»t that 
such universal forms of relations will become 
universal forms of our consciousness. And if 
these further universal forms are thus explicable, 
it is superfluous, and therefore unphilosophical, 
to assign them an independentorigin.”— Spencer: 

First Principles^ p. 229. 
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priori^ this could not have been known, 
for he must have learnt through experi- 
ence that bodies are heavy, and fall when 
their supports are removed.” Neverthe- 
less, although Kant saw this, he still 
believed in the existence of ^ priori 
principles, which are demonstrably not 
less empirical What misled him was, I 
think, the confusion between contingent 
Knowledge and contingent Truth. He 
declared Experience to be empirical and 
contingent, because our experiences 
could never be necessary and universal; 
whereas universal and necessary Truths 
were it priori^ because they could not be 
given in particulars, and hence were 
anterior to all Experience. That they 
might be posterior to (z>., evolved from) 
Experience was an alternative he omitted 
to consider. 

With these preliminary explanations, 
let us now examine how far the Necessary 
Truths are, or are not, capable of reduc- 
tion to Experience. 

§ 66. It appears to me that all writers 
on this subject have failed to see a dis- 
tinction which is so obvious when pointed 
out that the neglect of it seems inex- 
plicable : the distinction is between the 
(objective) fact and our (subjective) 
knowledge of the fact. We speak of 
sound, sometimes meaning the undulation 
of the air without us, and sometimes 
meaning the sensation excited within us 
by that undulation pulsating on our 
tympanum. By a similar laxity, we speak 
of a Truth sometimes as the relations of 
an external fact, and sometimes as the 
conception we have formed of the fact. 
Now, in the Truths classified as Contin- 
I5cnt, the contingency is never applicable 
to the relations themselves, but solely to 
oitr conceptions of them. That 72 and 
Ho added together will make 212 is a 
truth which, objectively, has no contin- 


gency whatever; but there is a subjective 
contingency in this as in all other unveri- 
fied propositions; nahiely, the contin- 
gency of our miscalculating — misconceiv- 
ing the objective relations. That “a 
body moving under certain conditions as 
if attracted by a force varying inversely 
as the square of the distance will describe 
an ellipse having the centre of attraction 
in one of the foci ” is a proposition which, 
once demonstrated, has no contingency, 
although we may easily misconceive the 
relations it expresses; and that “ the earth 
is a body acted on by such a force under 
such conditions ” is likewise a proposition 
which is contingent until verified, and is 
necessary when verified. Assuming that 
there is an external world, its order must 
be necessary — />., the relations must be 
what they are; the contingency can only 
lie in the correctness or incorrectness 
of our appreciation of those relations. 
Hence, instead of confusedly speaking 
of Necessary and Contingent Truths, it 
will be less ambiguous to speak of Veri- 
fied and Unverified Propositions. All 
truths are true, but all propositions do 
not correctly express the external rela- 
tions, and the question arises, which pro- 
positions are to be accepted as correctly 
expressing the relations? Obviously those 
only which have been verified by the 
equivalence of the internal and the 
external order, or the reduction to A=A. 

Several persons seated at a table are 
startled by shrill sounds, which they one 
and all infer to be the shrieks of a child^^ 
in pain or terror. The fact that they 
hear the sounds is indisputable, and the 
expression of this fact is a truth as 
“ necessary ” as that “ two parallel lines 
cannot enclose space.” Nor is there any 
contingency in the fact that these sounds 
are produced by pulsations of the air on 
their tympanum. Why is there none? 
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Simply because experience has found 
that the sensation of Sound is produced 
in this way — the objective relations have 
been verified. There is, however, some 
contingency in the proposition, “ These 
sounds are caused by a child in terror or 
in pain "j not that there is the slightest 
contingency in the fact itself. On pro- 
ceeding to the spot, the child is found to be 
struggling with an animal, and shrieking 
%s it struggles. The truth of the proposi- 
tion is now verified, and, unless scepticism 
be extended so far as to doubt whether 
all the phenomena are not the pageantry 
of a dream, we may affirm that the propo- 
sition is a necessary truth. 

It may surprise the reader to see an 
example of this kind cited as a necessary 
truth, but I have selected it for the very 
purpose of my argument, which is to 
prove that the question of contingency 
lies solely within the region of all unveri- 
fied propositions. All verified pro[)osi- 
tions are necessary truths; alt unverified 
propositions are contingent, 'fhis is a 
complete reversal of the position main- 
tained by metaphysicians, for they affirm 
that necessary trutlis are precisely those 
propositions which cannot be verified 
{i.e., exhibited in Experience), and that 
all propositions dependent on the verifi- 
cation of hlxperience are contingent. 

§ 67. Let us now take another step. 
The advocates of Necessity, as an indica- 
tion of a source of knowledge superior to 
Experience, are guilty of a confusion so 
misleading that I am surprised at neither 
friend nor foe having pointed it out. It 
is nothing less than changing one of the 
terms of the proposition^ and then con- 
cluding as if the terms had remained 
unaltered. Thus the one argument in- 
cessantly brought forward is that some 
Truths are such as are seen to be not 
only true, but necessarily true ; whereas, 


there are other truths which, howevei 
true to-day, are contingent, because 
changes may occur to-morrow which wil] 
reverse them. It is further added that 
no amount of experience, no number ol 
examples, can establish necessity, but 
only the fact of generality, and a life-long 
experience of uniformity cannot exclude 
the possibility of a sudden reversal. All 
that Experience can show is that a certain 
order has been uniformly observed; it can- 
not show that what has always been must 
always be.^ Philosophers have accepted 
this reasoning as if it were irresistible; 
every one uses it without suspicion ; but 
no sooner do we examine it closely than 
we find it rests on the unconscious sub- 
stitution of one premiss for another. To 
say that “ what has occurred will occur 
again, will occur always,” is to say that 
“ under precisely similar conditions pre- 
cisely similar results will issue.” A is A; 
and A is A for evermore. But to say 
that “ what has occurred may probably 
not occur again, will not occur always” 
is to say tliat “ under ^Asimilar conditions 
the results will not be similar.” This 
prot)osition is as absolutely true as the 
former; but who does not see that it is a 
different proposition ? When we declare 
that the laws of Nature are not necessaiy 
truths, but only contingent truths, because 
the mind readdy conceives the possibility 
of their reversal, readily imagines such 
a change in the external conditions js 
would arrest the earth’s motion, and with 
it all the manifold phenomena now result' 
ing from that motion, what is it that we 
have declared ? It is that, the relations 

* “ Tons les excmples qui confirment ui'® ^ 
v^rit6 gcncralc, de <[uelquc nombre qu’ils soient, 
ne suffistnt pas pour ^tablir la n^cessilc univC' 
sellc de cette mcme v^ritc : car il ne suit 
que cequi est arriv6 arrivera toujoursde 
— ^Leibnitz ; Nomeaux Essai^y preface. 
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of phenomena being altered, our concep- 
tions, to be true, must alter with them. 
It is that, instead of the proposition, 
“ Such is the order of Nature, and such 
it will be so lon^ as it is unaltered^^ we 
have silently substituted this proposition : 
“ Such is now the order of Nature, but 
if at any time it should be altered^ it will 
be different.” The only necessity is that 
a thing is what it is; the only contin- 
gency is that we may be mistaken as to 
what it is. The law of gravitation, or 
the elliptical orbits of tlie planets, may, 
or may not, be truths ; but if they are 
truths, they are necessary truths. To 
say that they are “ observed hicts, nothing 
more,” is all that is required by Necessity; 
and when wc add that there is no proof 
of the continuance of tlie observed order, 
we either deny that “A is A,”or we silently 
change the proposition, and say “ if A 
becomes B, it will no longer be A ”; for, 
if the conditions continue unclianged, 
the order must nc^cessarily continue un- 
changed ; if the conditions alter, the order 
necessarily alters with them. 

§ 68. The answer to this will probably 
be, Tliat certain truths have such a 
chaiacter as to render their negation in- 
C(;nceivable, 7io alteration being conceiv- 
able in relations so absolute: and it is 
tliese truths that involve Necessity and a 
friori inspinjtion. This leads me to the 
only distinction between the truths of the 
two orders — namely, that in those classi- 
fied as Necessary the relations arc 
abstracted from all conditions, and con- 
sidered simply in themselves; whereas 
in those classified as Contingent the 
relations are mixed with variable condi- 
tions; and it is in this variability that 
the contingency lies. When we say 
2 X 2 ^ 4,” or “ the internal angles of a 
triangle are equal to two right angles,” 
We abstract the relations of Number and 


Form from all other conditions whatever, 
and our propositions are true, whether 
the objects counted and measured be hot 
or cold, large or small, heavy or light, 
red or blue. Inasmuch as the truths 
express the abstract relations only, no 
change in the other conditions can affect 
these relations ; and truths must always 
remain undisturbed mitil a change take 
place in their terms. Alter the number 
2 , or the figure triangle, by an infinitesf- 
mal degree, and the truth is thereby 
altered. When we say that bodies expand 
by heat, the proposition is a concrete one, 
including the variable conditions ; but, 
although these variable conditions prevent 
our .saying that “all bodies will, under all 
conditions, be always and for evermore 
expanded by heat,” the case is not really 
distinguished from the former one, since 
both the Contingent and the Necessary 
Truth can only be altered by an altera- 
tion in the terms. If a body which does 
not expand by heat (there are such) be 
brought forward as impugning the truth 
of our proposition, wc at once recognise 
that this body is under different conditions 
from those which our proposition included. 
This is the introduction of a new truth, not 
a falsification of the old. Our error, if we 
erred, was in too hastily assuming that all 
bodies were under the same conditions. 

Hence the correct definition of a Con- 
tingent 'I'nith is “one which generalises 
the conditions while that of a Necessary 
'Fruth is “ one which is an unconditional 
generalisation The first affirms that 
whatever is seen to be true, under present 
conditions, will be true so long as these 
conditions remain unaltered. The second 
affirms that whatever is true now, being a 
truth irrespective of conditions, cannot 
suffer any change from interfering condi- 
tions, and must therefore be universally 
true. 
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-fhe belief in the uniformity of nature 
is not a necessary truth, however con- 
stantly guaranteed by our actual experi- 
ence. We are not compelled to believe 
that because A is ascertained to be the 
cause of B at a particular time, whatever 
may be meant by that relation, A must 
therefore inevitably be the cause of B on 
all future occasions.”* This will com- 
mand the assent of every one who fails 
to perceive the silent change in the terms 
of the proposition. Instead of saying 
“on all like occasions,” which would 
give necessity to the proposition, Mr. 
Mansel renders it contingent by saying, 
“ on all future occasions,” and the con- 
tingency lies in this, that some of the 
future occasions may be //;/likc, in which 
cases a new proposition replaces the old. 
“ That fire will ignite paper on all occa- 
sions when the two may be brought 
together ” is what no one but a child or 
a savage with limited experience would 
assert; but that fire will always ignite 
paper on all future occasions which 
present conditions precisely similar to 
those that have once caused the ignition, 
is a truth having the character of neces- 
sity and universality which belongs to all 
identical propositions, and to those only. 

§ 69. It will now be an easier task to 
criticise the arguments which profess to 
show that necessity and universality are 
irresistible marks of an origin superior to 
Experience. If what has already been 
said has found acceptance with the 
reader, he will recognise that every pro- 
position being necessarily true, if it is 
true at all, the only question that can 
tlirise is, Is the proposition true? The 
only answer that can decide this is one 
which reduces it to an identical proposi- 
tion; and as this reduction is the process 

‘ Mansell : Metaphysics^ 267. 


of Verification, and all Verification is 
through Experience, the conclusion 
inevitably reached is one*directly counter 
to the a priori hypothesis. 

Two positions require to be established. 
First, that we gain our conceptions of 
Mathematical, no less than Physical, 
relations through Experience. Secondly, 
that in those conceptions so gained are 
involved their characters of universality 
and necessity. 

§ 70. The argument could not indeed 
be conducted if wc allowed Experience 
to be restricted to Sensation only, as the 
metaphysicians unwarrantably restrict it. 
Dr. Whewell finds no difficulty in show- 
ing that propositions “ obtained by mere 
observation of actual facts ” cannot be 
necessarily true; for no proposition what- 
ever can be thus obtained. Ilis defini- 
tion of Experience is, “the impressions 
of sense and our consciousness of our 
thoughts.”* A far more accurate and 
philosophical thinker has defined its 
wider sense to be “ co-extensivc with the 
whole of consciousness, including all of 
which the mind is conscious as agent or 
patient, all that it does from within, as 
well as all that it suffers from without 
and he truly adds, “ in this sense the laws 
of thought, as well as the phenomena of 
matter — in fact, all knowledge whatever, 
may be said to be derived from experi- 
ence.”* The reader, not familiar with 
Kant’s or Mr. Mansel’s speculations, 
may, perhaps, marvel that, after so com- 
prehensive and just a definition of Expe- 
rience, Mr. Mansel escapes the conclusion 
he has himself pointed out as irresistible, 
and falls back into the a priori argument, 
restricting Experience to “its narrower 
and more common meaning, as limited 

* Whewell; Hist, of Scientific Ideas, 1858,1- 13 ^* 

• Mansell : Prolegomena Logica, 93. 
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to the results of sensation and perception 
only.” The explanation is that Mr. 
Mansel adopts the Kantian conception of 
Forms of Thought, as conditions of Expe- 
rience, a conception I have attempted 
to refute. (Vol. ii., pp. 475 sq.) One 
passage is all that need be given : — 

“That experience,” says Mr. Mansel, 
“is the chronological antecedent of all 
our knowledge, even of the most neces- 
sary truths, is now generally admitted. 
But a distinction is frequently drawn 
between truths or notions of which expe- 
rience is the source and those of which it 

is only the occasion Every general 

concept is in one sense empirical ; for 
every concept must be formed from an 
intuition, and every intuition is experi- 
enced. But there are some intuitions 
which, from our constitution and position 
in the world, we cannot help experiencing, 
and there are others which, according to 
circumstances, we may experience or not. 
The former will give rise to concepts 
which, without any great impropriety of 
language, may be called native or i 
priori ; being such as though not coeval 
with the inind itself [an important admis- 
sion] will certainly be formed in every 
man as he grows up, and such as it was 
pre-ordained that every man should have. 
The latter will give rise to concepts 
which, for a like reason, may be called 
adventitious or a posteriori; being such 
as may or may not be formed according 
to the special experience of this or that 
individual.”* 

Inasmuch as I throughout interpret 
Experience according to the wider defini- 
tion given by Mr. Mansel, and only 
differ from him in regarding the Forms 
of Thought as evolved through Expe- 
dience, both in the race and the indivi- 

* Op. cit.f p. 17a 


dual, whereas he (confounding, I think, 
Anatomy with Morphology) regards the 
Forms as conditions of experience, it will 
be needless to criticise his defence of 
Necessary Truths, having an h priori 
source, because the arguments I have 
urged against Kant are the arguments I 
should urge against Mr. Mansel. 

§ 71. We may thus securely lay down 
the proposition that whatever can be 
learned must be learned by and through 
Experience ; and we have then to examine 
whether we learn Necessary Truths, or 
bring them with us into the world as the 
heritage of a higher life. 

That two parallel lines can never meet 
is a Necessary Truth. That is to say, it 
necessarily follows from the definition o| 
a straight line. To call it, however, an 
h priori truth, a truth independent of 
Experience, is a very imperfect analysis 
of the mind’s operations. An attempt is 
made to prove that the idea could never 
have been gained through Experience, 
because it commands universal assent, 
and because Experience itself could 
never give it necessity. Dr. WhewelTs 
argument is that, let us follow two , 
parallel lines out as far as we can, we ^re 
still unable to follow them to infinity; 
and, for all our experience can tell us to 
the contrary, these lines may possibly 
begin to approach immediately beyond 
the farthest point to which we have 
followed them, and so finally meet. Now, 
what ground have we for believing that 
this possibility is not the fact? In other 
words, how do we know the axiom to be 
absolutely true ? Clearly not from Expe- . 
rience, says Dr. Whewell, following Kant.'» 

We answer, Yes; clearly from Expe- 
rience. For our experience of two 
parallel lines is precisely this: they do 
not enclose space. Dr. Whewell says 
that, for all our experience can tell us to 
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the contrary, the lines may possibly begin 
to approach each other at some distant 
point; and he would correct this imper- 
fect ' experience by d. priori truth. The 
case is precisely the reverse. The ten- 
dency of the mind unquestionably is to 
fancy that the two lines will meet at 
some point ; it is enlarged experience 
which corrects this tendency. There are 
many analogies in nature to suggest the 
meeting of the two lines. It is only our 
reflective experience which can furnish us 
with the proof which Dr. Whewell refers 
to ideas independent of all Experience. 
What proof have we that two parallel 
lines cannot enclose space ? Why this : 
as soon as they assume the property of 
enclosing space^ they lose the property of 
parallelism: they are no longer straight 
lines, but bent lines. In carrying out 
imaginatively the two parallel lines into 
infinity, we have a tendency to make 
them approach; we can only correct this 
by a recurrerice to our experience of 
parallel lines; we must call up a dis- 
tinct image of a parallel, and then we 
see that two such lines cannot enclose 
space. 

The whole difficulty lies in the clear- 
ness or obscurity with which the mind 
makes present to itself past experience. 
“ Refrain from rendering your terms into 
ideas,” says Herbert Spencer, “ and you 
may reach any conclusion whatever. ‘The 
whole is equal to its part ’ is a proposition 
that may be quite comfortably entertained 
so long as neither wholes nor parts are 
imagined.”* But no sooner do we make 
present to our minds the meaning of 
parallel lines than in that very act we 
make present the impossibility of their 
meeting, and only as the idea of these 
lines becomes wavering does the idea of 

* Principles of Psychology ^ p. 49. 


‘ their meeting become possible. A is no 
longer A, but 13. 

“ Necessary truths,” says Dr. Whewejl, 
“are those in which wo not only learn 
that the proposition is true, but see that 
it must be true; in which the negation is 
not only false, but impossible ; in which 
we cannot, even by an effort of the 
imagination, or in a supposition, conceive 
the reverse of that which is asserted. 
That tlicre are such truths cannot be 
doubted. We may take, for example, 
all relations of Number. Three and two 
make five. We cannot conceive it otlier- 
wisc. We cannot, by any freak of 
thought, imagine three and two to make 
seven.” 

That Dr. Whewell cannot, by any 
freak of thought, mnv imagine three and 
two to make seven is very likely; but that 
he could never imagine this is untrue. 
If he had been asked the question before 
he had learned to reckon, he would have 
imagined seven quite as easily as five: 
that is to say, he would not have knoivn 
the relation of three and two. Chihlien 
have no intuitions of numbers: they le;irn 
them as they learn other things. “ The 
api)lcs and the marbles,” says Herschel, 
“ are put in requisition, and through the 
multitude of gingerbread-nuts their ideas 
acquire clearness, precision, and gene- 
rality.” But though, from its simplicity, 
the calculation of three added to two is 
with a grown man an instantaneous act, 
yet if you ask him suddenly how many 
are twice 365, he cannot answer till 
has reckoned. He might certainly, by 
a very easy “ freak of thought ” by 
erroneous calculation), imagine the sum 
total to be 720; and although, when h<3 
repeats his calculation, he may discover 
the error, and declare 730 to be the sum- 
total, And say, “ It is a Necessary Truth 
that 365 added to 365 make 730/’ 
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should not in tha least dispute the neces- 
sity of the truth, but presume that he had 
arrived at it through experience — namely, 
through his knowledge of the relations 
of numbers, a knowledge which he 
remembers to have laboriously acquired 
when a boy at school. 

Dr. Whewell maintains that whereas 
Contingent Truths are seen to be true 
only by observation, and could not 
beforehand have been detected, Neces- 
sary Truths are “ seen to be true by a 
pure act of thought.” Rut he overlooks 
the fact that even the simple truths of 
Number are not seen to be true before 
these relations have been exhibited; and 
if they are afterwards seen to be true by 
a pure act of thought, not less so are 
physical truths, once demonstrated, seen 
by a pure act of thought : neither can be 
seen beforehand. He declares that we 
cannot distinctly, although we may in- 
distinctly, conceive the contrary of a 
Necessary Truth. Here again the over- 
sight is the same. We cannot conceive 
the contrary of a truth after its necessity 
has been' demonstrated, but we can dis- 
tinctly conceive that 17 + 9 = 25 before 
verification. So little does he apprehend 
the real case that, referring to the 
mistakes of children and savages, he 
winds up with the serene remark, “But 
I suppose no* persons would, on such 
grounds, hold that these arithmetical 
truths are truths known only by expe- 
rience.” 

' § 72. Let us now turn to another 
argument. Kant says : “ Experience, no 
doubt, teaches us that this or that object 
ts constituted in such and such a 
fiianncr, but not that it could not possibly 
-xist otherwise.” “ Empirical universality 
s only an arbitrary extension of the 
^ahdity from that which may be predi- 
cated of a proposition valid in most cases 


to that which is asserted of a proposition 
which holds good in all. When, on the, 
contrary, strict universality characterises 
a judgment, it necessarily indicates 
another peculiar source of knowledge-^r 
namely, a faculty of cognitioil a priori. 
Necessity and strict universality, there- 
fore, are infallible tests for distinguishing 
pure from empirical knowledge, and are 
inseparably connected with each gther.”* 
And elsewhere : “ If we thought to free 
ourselves from the labour of these inves- 
tigations by saying, ‘ Experience is con- 
stantly offering us examples of the rela- 
tion of cause and effect in phenomena, 
and presents us with abundant oppor- 
tunity of abstracting the conception of 
cause, and so at the same time of cor-' 
roborating the objective validity of this 
conception ’ — we should in this case be 
overlooking the fact that the conception 
of cause cannot arise in this way at all ; 
that, on the contrary, it must either 
have a basis in the Understanding or 
be rejected as a mere chimera. For thi^ 
conception demands that something (A) 
should be of such a nature that some- 
thing else (B) should follow from it 
necessarily, and according to an abso- 
lutely universal law. We may certainly 
collect from phenomena a law, according 
to which this or that usually happens; but 
the element of necessity is not to be* 
found in it. Hence it is evident that tOK 
the synthesis of cause and effect belongs 
a dignity which is utterly wanting in any 
empirical synthesis.”* 

§ 73. I answer that the very fact of our 
being compelled to judge of the unknown 
by the known — of our irresistibly antici- 
pating the future to resemble the past — 

* Kant ; Kriiik: Einleitung^ § ii. (Micklejohn’s 
translation, p. 3). 

* Op. cit. TramcendetUal Logik^ § 9 (Transl., 

p. ;6). 
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of oiir incapacity to believe that similar 
^ffect| will not always follow similar 
^uses — this fact is a proof that we have 
no ^deas except such as are acquired 
tiirough Experience, and that uniformity 
in Experience irresistibly determines our 
^ conceptions of the future. For if we had 
ideas, these ideas, being superior 
• to Experience, would not always inevit- 
ably conform to it; they would bring 
anther standard by which to judge — a 
standard which was not that of the already 
known. Have we such a standard ? 

§ 74 . The school of i priori philo- 
sophers maintain that we have, and that 
4|^e standard is the Necessity and Univer- 
sality which certain truths involve, and 
Vhich cannot be given in Experience. 
Bu^ we have had abundant evidence that 
every truth is necessarily true, and the 
fiillacy is, that of first using a proposition 
in one sense, and then concluding from 
it in a different sense. It is not Truth 
which is contingent, but conditions which 
lire variable, and every truth becomes 
, invariable so long as the conditions do 
not vary. The same argument proves 
universality. If a truth simply express 
an unconditional generalisation — if it 
express an abstract relation, of course it 
is true for ever without possibility of 
change. In both cases we say A is A, 
wd will be A for ever. When Kant says 
fljEperience cannot be universal, but only 
‘general, and cannot therefore bestow 
niversality, because it cannot itself be 
ni^rersal, he forgets that Experience 
itself is no more general than it is 
'universaln-it is particular, and repeated, 
iJoW, just as a finite line may be pro- 
duced to infinity although the mind is 
fipite, just as zero may be added to zero, 
space to space, without end, by the 


simple process of repetition, so may a 
truth, “A is A,” though particular in 
itself, be transformed into an universaf. 

I close here the discussion of one of 
the most important topics in the whole 
range of Metaphysics, and with it these 
Prolegomena. 

When we enter on the scene of 
History, we see men nobly striving to 
grapple with the Unknowable. The 
shadow of the unknown world everywhere 
mingles with the light of day. It is the 
dark background on which Phenomena 
are visible. It is always present, and 
always limiting — as shadows limit— the 
objects of our thought. Beyond the 
Known stretches the vague Mystery, 
into which our eyes peer vainly, yet 
persistently. The border-land is ill- 
dcfined, and it is so because the sphere 
of the Known is always becoming larger 
and larger. We always hope that the 
Unknown is not also the Unknowable. 

Hence Speculation is tempted to enter 
the realm of shadows, and will not admit 
the obvious fact that, on quitting Urm 
firma^ it abuts on vacancy, and peoples 
an airy void with airy nothings. Psycho- 
logy has to check this groping amid 
shadows, by showing that the coast line 
of the Knowable is sharply defined from 
the ocean of the Unknowable by the 
necessary limitation of human faculties. 
Between us and that ocean there stretches 
a vast and fertile region, where golden 
harvests have already been reaped, and 
where still richer harvests await the sickle 
— truths already gathered for the regula- 
tion of our Life, and wider truths which 
will hereafter be gathered for its reno*^ 
vation. 
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PREFACE 


Although a man by his works and personality shall have made his mark 
upon the age he lives in, yet when he has passed away and his influence with him, 
the next generation, and still more the succeeding one, v/ill know little of this 
work, of his ideals and of the goal he strove to win, although for the student his 
scientific work may always live. 

Thomas Henry Huxley may come to be remembered by the public merely as the 
man who held that we were descended from the ape, or as the apostle of Darwinism, 
or as the man who worsted Bishop Wilberforce at Oxford. 

To prevent such limitation, and to afford more intimate and valuable reasons for 
remmibrance of this man of science and lover of his fcllow-mou, I have gathered 
together passages, on widely differing themes, from the nine volumes of his “ Essays,” 
from his “ Scientific Memoirs,” and his “ Letters,” to be published in a simple volume, 
complete in itself yet of manageable size. 

Some of the passages were picked out for their philosophy, some for their moral 
guidances, some for their scientific exposition of natural facts, or for their insight into 
social questions ; others for their charms of imagination or genial humour, and many 
—not the least for their pure beauty of lucid English writing. 

In so much wealth of material it was difficult to restrict the gathering. 

My great wish is that this short book, by the easy method of its contents, may 
attract the attention of those persons who are yet unacquainted with my husband’s 
writings ; of the men and women of leisure, who, although they may have heard of the 
” Essays,” do not care to work their way through the nine volumes ; of others who 
would like to read them, but who have either no time to do so or coin wherewith 
to buy them. More especially do I hope that these selections may attract the attention 
of the working man, whose cause my husband so ardently espoused, and to whom he was 
the first to reveal, by his free lectuics, the loveliness of Nature, the many rainbow- 
coloured rays of science, and to show forth to his listeners how all these glorious 
lays unite in the one pure white light of holy truth. 

I am most grateful to our son Leonard Huxley for weeding out the overgrowth 
of my extracts, for indexing the text of the book, and seeing it through the press 
for me. 
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I 

There is no alleviation for the sufferings 
of mankind except veracity of thought and 
of action, and the resolute facing of the 
world as it is when the garment of make- 
believe by which pious hands have hidden 
its uglier features is stripped off. 


11 

Natural knowledge, seeking to satisfy 
natural wants, has found the ideas which 
can alone still spiritual cravings. I say 
that natural knowledge, in desiring to 
ascertain the laws of comfort, has been 
driven to discover those of conduct, and to 
lay the foundations of a new morality. 


HI 

The improver of natural knowledge 
absolutely refuses to acknowledge author- 
ity, as such. For him, scepticism is the 
highest of^ duties ; blind faith the one 
unpardonable sin. 

IV 

The man of science has learned to believe 
in justification, not by faith, but by 
verification. 

V 

No delusion is greater than the notion 
that method and industry can make up for 
lack of mother-wit, either in science or in 
practical 


VI 

Nothing great in science has ever been - 
done by men, whatever their poiVers, in 
whom the divine afflatus of the truth-seeker ’ 
was wanting. 

VII 

In science, as in art, and, as I believe, 
in every other sphere of human activity, 
there may be wisdom in a multitude of' 
counsellors, but it is only in one or two of ■ 
them, 

VIII 

Nothing can be more incorrect than 
the assumption one sometimes meets with, 
that physics has one method, chemistry 
another, and biology a third. 

IX 

Anyone who is practically acquainted '! 
with scientific work is av/are that those 
who refuse to go beyond fact, rarely get 
as far as fact ; and anyone who has studied 
the history of science knov/s that almost 
every great step therein has been made by 
the “anticipation of Nature.” 

X 

There are three great products of opr-j 
time. . . . One of these is that doctrine^ 
concerning the constitution of matter^' 
which, for want of a better name, I 
call “ molecular ” ; the second is tW;; 
doctrine of the conservation of energy } the ) 
third is the doctrine of evolution. 
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XI 

M. Comte’s philosophy, in practice, 
might be compendiously described as 
Catholicism j/iinns Christianity. 

XII 

Fact I know ; and Law I know ; but 
what is this Necessity, save an empty 
shadow of my own mind’s throwing ? 

XIII 

We live in a world which is full of 
misery and ignorance, and the plain duty 
of each and all of us is to try to make the 
little corner he can influence somewhat less 
miserable and somewhat less ignorant 
than it was before he entered it. 


XIV 

The man of science, who, forgetting the 
limits of philosophical inquiry, slides from 
these formulm and symbols into what is 
commonly understood by materialism, 
seems to me to place himself on a level 
v/ith the mathematician, who should 
mistake the u’s and j’s with which he 
works his problems for real entities and 
with this further disadvantage, as com- 
pared with the mathematician, that the 
blunders of the latter arc of no practical 
consequence, while the errors of .systematic 
materialism may paralyse the energies and 
destroy the beauty of a life. 

XV 

There are some men who are counted 
great because they represent the actuality 
of their own age, and mirror it as it is. 
Such an one was Voltaire, of whom it was 
epigrammatically said, “he expressed 
everybody’s thoughts better than any- 
body.” But there are other men who 
attain greatness because they embody the 
potentiality of their own day, and magic- 


ally reflect the future. They express the 
thoughts which will be everybody’s two or 
three centuries after them. Such an one 
was Descartes. 

XVI 

“ Learn what is true, in order to do 
what is right,” is the summing up of the 
whole duty of man, for all who are unable 
to satisfy their mental hunger with the ea-it 
wind of authority. 

XVTI 

When I say that Descartes consecrated 
doubt, you must remember that it was 
that soit of doubt which Goethe has called 
“the active scepticism, v/hose whole aim 
is to conquer itself” ; and not that other 
sort which is bern of flippancy and 
ignorance, and whose aim is only to per- 
petuate itself, as an excuse for idleness 
and indifference. 


XVlll 

What, then, is certain? .... Why, 
the fact that the thought, the present 
consciousness, exists. Our thoughts may 
be delusive, but they cannot be fictitious, 
As thoughts, they are real and existent, 
and the cleverest deceiver cannot nial.t- 
them otherwise. 

xi\ 

Thought is existence. More than that, 
so far as we are concerned, existence is 
thought, all our conceptions of existence 
being some kind or other of thought. 


XX 

It is enough for all the practical purposes 
of human existence if we find that oui 
trust in the representations of conscious- 
ness is verified by results ; and that, by 
their help, we are enabled “to walk suk- 
footedly in this life,” 
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XXI 

It is because the body is a machine that 
education is possible. Education is the 
formation of habits, a superinducing’ of 
an artificial organisation upon the natural 
organisation of the body ; so that acts, 
which at first required a conscious effort, 
eventually became unconscious and me- 
chanical. 

XXII 

I protest that if some groat Power 
would agree to nia'ic me always think 
what is true and do what is right, on 
condition of being turned into a sort of 
clock and wound up every morning before 
I got out of bed, I should instantly close 
with the offer. 

win 

The only freedom I care about is the 
freedom to do right ; the freedom to do 
wrong I am ready to part with on the 
che.Lpcst terms to anyone who will take it 
of me. 

XXIV 

Whatever evil voices may rage. Science, 
secure among the powers that are etermil. 
Will do her work and be blessed. 

XXV 

There is assuredly no more effectual 
method of clearing up one’s own mind on 
any subject than by talking it over, so to 
speak, with men of real power and grasp, 
wno have considered it from a totally differ- 
ent point of view. 

XXVI 

The parallax of time helps us to the true 
position of a conception, as the parallax of 
‘qmce helps us to that of a star. 

xxvn 

[If animals are conscious automata with 
^ouls] the soul stands related to the body 


as the bell of a clock to the woiks, and 
consciousness answers to the sound which 
the bell gives out when it is struck. 

XWIII 

Logical consequences are the scarecrows 
of fools and the beacons of wise men. 


wix 

The only question which any wise man 
can ask himself, and which any honest 
man will ask himself, is whether a doctrine 
is true or false. 

wx 

Of all the senseless babble I have ever 
had occasion to read, the demonstrations 
of these philosophers who undertake to 
tell us all about the nature of God would 
be the worst, if they were not surpassed 
by the still greater absurdities of the 
philosophers who try to prove that there is 
no God. 

x\xi 

That which is to be lamented, I fancy, 
is not that so.xety should do its utmost 
to help capacity to tiscend from the lower 
strata to the higher, but that it has no 
machinery by which to facilitate the 
descent of incapacity from the higher strata 
to the lower. 

XXXII 

Time, whose tooth gnaws away every- 
thing else, is powerless against truth. 

XXXIII 

Misery is a match that never goes 
out. 

xxxiv 

Genius as an explosive power beats 
gimpowdcr hollow ; and if knowledge, 
which should give that power guidance, is 
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wanting, the chances arc not small that the ; 
rocket will simply run amuck among 
friends and foes. 

XXXV 

Thoughtfulness for others, generosity, 
modesty, and self-respect, arc the qualities 
which make a real gentleman, or lady, 
as distinguished from the veneered 
article which commonly goes by that 
•name. 

XXXVI 

The higher the state of civilisation, the 
more completely do the actions of one 
member of the social body influence all the 
rest and the less possible is it for any one 
man to do a wrong thing without inter- 
fering, more or less, with the freedom 
of all his fellow-citizens. 


XXXVII I 

I 

I take it that the good of mankind ' 
means the attainment, by every man, of 
all the happiness which he can enjoy 
without diminishing the happiness of his 
fellow men. 

XXXVill 

Education promotes peace by teaching 
men the realities of life and the obligations 
which are involved in the very existence of 
society ; it promotes intellectual develop- 
ment, not only by training the individual 
intellect, but by sifting out from the masses 
of ordinary or inferior capacities, those 
who are competent to increase the general 
welfare by occupying higher positions; 
and, lastly, it promotes morality and 
refinement, by teaching men to discipline 
themselves, and by leading them to sec 
that the highest, as it is the only permanent, 
content is to be attained, not by grovelling 
in the rank and steaming valleys of sense, 
but by continual striving towards those 
high peaks, where, resting in eternal calm, 
reason discerns the undefined but bright 


ideal of the highest Good— “a cloud by 
day, a pillar of fire by night.’* 

XXXIX 

Missionaries, whether of philosophy oi 
of religion, rarely make rapid way, unles:.; 
their preachings fall in with the pre- 
possessions of the multitude of shallow 
thinkers, or can be made to serve as n 
stalking-horse for the promotion of the 
practical aims of the still larger multitude, 
who do not profess to think much, but aio 
quite certain they want a great deal. 

XL 

Proclaim human equality as loudly a:; 
you like. Witless will serve his brother. 

XM 

There is no sea more dangerous than 
the ocean of practical politics - none ii 
which there is more need of good pilotage 
and of a single, unfaltering purpose wlv ii 
the waves rise high. 

VIII 

The doctrine that all men are, in any 
sense, or have been, at any time, free a'-J 
equal, is an utterly baseless fiction. 

XT, III 

For the welfare of society, as for that of 
individual men, it is surely essential lb it 
there should be a statute of limitations i.i 
respect of the consequences of wrong- 
doing. 

XMV 

“Musst immer thun wie neu gebor' o’’ 
is the best of all maxims for the guidance 
of the life of States, no less than of 
individuals. 

XLV 

The population question is the real riddle 
of the sphinx, to which no 
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CEdipus has as yet found the answer. In 
view of the ravages of the terrible monster, 
over-multiplication, all other riddles sink 
into insignificance. 

\I VI 

The “Law of Nature” is not a 
command to do, or to refrain from doing, 
anything. It contains, in reality, nothing 
but a statement of that which a given being 
tends to do under the circumstances of its 
existence ; and which, in the case of a 
living and sensitive being, it is necessitated 
to do, if it is to escape certain kinds of 
disability, pain and ultimate dissolution. 

XI.VII 

Probably none of the political delusions 
which have spuing from the “natural 
ligbts” doctrine has been more mischievous 
than the assertion that all men have a 
natural right to freedom, and that tho.se 
wh(' willingly submit to any restriction of 
this freedom, beyond the point determined 
by vhe deductions of a pnoi i philosophers, 
deserve the title of slave. But to my mind, 
this delusion is incomprehensible except as 
the result of the eiror of confounding 
lUilnral with moral rights. 

XLVIII 

The very existence of society depends on 
the fact that every member of it tacitly 
admits that he is not the exclusive 
possessor -of himself, and that he admits 
the claim of the polity of which he forms a 
part, to act, to some extent, as his 
master. 

xi.ix 

Surely there is a time to submit to guid- 
ance and a time to take one’s own way at 
all hazards. 

L 

Individualism, pushed to anarchy, in the 
family is as ill-founded theoretically and as 
mischievous practically as it is in the State ; 


while extreme regimentation is a certain 
means of either destroying self-reliance or 
of maddening to rebellion. 

Ll 

A man in his development runs for a little 
while parallel with, though never passing 
through, the form of the meanest worm, 
then travels for a space beside the fish, then 
journeys along with the bird and the reptile 
for his fellow travellers ; and only at last, 
after a brief companionship with the highest 
of the four-footed and four-handed world, 
rises into the dignity of pure manhood. 

LII 

Not only does every animal live at the 
expense of some other animal or plant, but 
the very plants are at war The in- 

dividuals of a species are like the crew of a 
foundered ship, and none but good swim- 
mers have a chance of reaching the land. 

LIII 

When wo know that living things are 
formed of the same elements as the inor- 
ganic world, that they act and react upon 
it, bound by a thousand ties of natural piety, 
is it probable, nay is it possible, that they, 
and they alone, should have no order in 
their seeming disorder, no unity in their 
seeming multiplicity, should suffer no ex- 
planation by the discovery of some central 
and sublime law of mutual connection ? 

LIV 

The student of Nature wonders the more 
and is astonished the less, the more con- 
versant he becomes with her operations ; 
but of all the perennial miracles she offers 
to his inspection, perhaps the most worthy 
of admiration is the development of a plant 
or of an animal from its embryo. 

LV 

Matter and force are the two names of 
the one artist who fashions the living a$ 
well as the lifeless. 
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LVI 

There is not thoughout Nature a law of 
wider application than this, that a body 
impelled by two forces takes the direction 
of their resultant. 

LVII 

Orthodoxy is the Bourbon of the world 
of thought. It learns not, neither can it 
forget. 

LVI II 

Who shall number the patient and 
earnest seekers after truth, from the days of 
Galileo until now, whose lives have been 
embittered and their good name blasted by 
the mistaken zeal of Bibliolaters? Who 
shall count the host of weaker men whoso 
sense of truth has been destioyod in the 
effort to harmonise impossibilities whose 
life has been vva’-.tcd in the attempt to force 
the generous new wine of Science into the 
old bottles of Judaism, compelled by the 
outcry of the same strong party ? 

LIX 

When Astronomy v/as young “the 
morning stars sang togetlier for joy,” and 
the planets were guided in their courses by 
celestial hands. Now, the harmony of tlie 
stars has resolved itself into gravitation 
according to the inverse .squares of the dis- 
tances, and the orbits of the planets are 
deducible from the laws of the forces 
which allow a schoolboy’s stone to break a 
v/indow. 

1 X 

The lightning was the angel of the 
Lord ; but it has pleased Providence, in 
these modern times, that science should ' 
make it the humble messenger of man, and 
we know that every flash that shimmers 
about the horizon on a summer’s evening 
is determined by ascertainable conditions, 
and that its direction and brightness 
might, if our knowledge of these were 
gr^at enough, have been calculated. 


LX I 

Why should the souls [of philosophers] 
be deeply vexed ? The majesty of Fact is 
on their side, and the elemental forces of 
Nature arc working for them. Not a stai 
comes to the meridian at its calculated time; 
but testifies to the justice of their methods 
—their beliefs are “ one with the falling 
lain and with the growing corn.” By 
doubt they are established, and open inquiiy 
is their bosom friend. 

I MI 

Harmonious order governing eternally 
continuous progress the web and woof of 
matter and force interweaving by skn.f 
degrees. Without a broken thicad, that v:.l 
which lies between us and the Infinite 
that nnivcr.se which alone we know or caii 
know; .such is the pu tiire which scicnc'^ 
di.iws of the world, aiiil in proportion 
any part of that pictuie is m unison with 
the rest, so may we feci sure that it j j 
lightly painted. 

1 \ 1 ! I 

Mix salt and sand, and it shall puzzle 
the wisest of men, with his mere natin.d 
appliances, to sepaiate all the grams el 
sand from all the grains of salt ; but .. 
shower of rain will effect the same obje i. 
in ten minutes. 

I MV 

Elijah’s great question, “ Will yon scr\ " 
God or Baal ? Choose ye,” is iitten 'l 
audibly enough in the cars of everyone'.'! 
us as we come to manhood. Let cveiy 
man who tries to answer it seriously a* 
himself whether he can be satisfied with t'u* 
Baal of authority, and with all tne goi’d 
things his worshippers arc promised in tli's 
world and the next. If he can, let him, d 
he be so inclined, amuse himself with sn. h 
scientific implements as authority tells hi. i 
are safe and will not cut his fingers ; b it 
let him not imagine he is, or can be, both a 
true son of the Church and a loyal soldi* 
of science. 
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LXV 

Ecclesiasticism in science is only unfaith- 
fulness to truth. 

LXVI 

If the blind acceptance of authority 
appears to him in its true colours, as mere 
private judgment fxu/i/Sj and if he have 
the courage to stand alone, face to face 
with the abyss of the eternal and unknow- 
able, let him be content, once for all, not 
only to renounce the good things promised 
by “ Infallibility,” but even to bear the bad 
things which it prophesies; content to 
follow reason and fact in singleness and 
honesty of purpose, wherever they may 
lead, in the sure faith that a hell of honest 
men will, to him, be more endurable than a 
paradise full of angelic shams. 


l.WII 

History warns us that it is the customary 
f:ite of new truths to begin as heresies and 
to end as superstitions. 


I XVIII 

The struggle for existence holds as 
much in the intellectual as in the physical 
world. A theory is a species of thinking, 
and its right to exist is coextensive with 
Its power of resisting extinction by its 
1 ivals, 

L\1X 

The scientific spirit is of more value than 
its products, and irrationally held truths 
may be more harmful than reasoned errors. 


i.xx 

Every belief is the product of two 
factors : the first is the state of the mind to 
which the evidence in favour of that belief 
IS presented ; and the second is the logical 
<^ogency of the evidence itself. 


I.WI 

Science commits suicide when it adopts 
a creed. 

LXXII 

The method of scientific investigation is 
nothing but the expression of the necessary 
mode of working of the human mind. It 
is simply the mode in which all phenomena 
are reasoned about, rendered precise and 
exact. 

I xxin 

There are men (and I think Priestley 
was one of them) to whom the satisfaction 
of throwing down a triumphant fallacy is 
as great as that which attends the discovery 
of a new truth ; who feel better satisfied 
with the government of the world, when they 
have been helping Providence by knocking 
an imposture on the head ; and who care 
even more for freedom of thought than for 
mere advance of knowledge. These men 
arc the Carnots who organise victory for 
truth, and they are, at least, as important 
as the generals who visibly fight her 
battles in the field. 

I xxiv 

Material advancement has its share in 
moral and intellectual progress. Becky 
Sharp’s acute remark that it is not difficult 
to be virtuous on ten thousand a year, has 
its application to nations ; and it is futile 
to expect a hungry and squalid population 
to be anything but violent and gross. 

LX XV 

If the twentieth century is to be better 
than the nineteenth, it will be because there 
are among us men who walk in Priestley’s 
footsteps. But whether Priestley’s lot be 
theirs, and a future generation, in justice 
and in gratitude, set up their statues ; or 
whether their names and fame are blotted 
out from remembrance, their work will 
live as long as time endures. To all 
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eternity, the sum of truth and rig-ht will 
have been increased by their means ; to all 
eternity, falsehood and injustice will be tlie 
weaker because they have lived. 

LXXVI 

Science is, I believe, nothing but trainc i 
and ors^anised common jtv/.w, differing from i 
the latter only as a veteran may differ from j 
a raw recruit: and its methods differ 
from those of common sense only so far as 
the guardsman’s cut and thrust differ fiom 
the manner in which a savage wields his 
club. 

LXXVI I 

The vast results obtained by Science 
are won by no mystical faculties, by no 
mental processes, other than those which 
are practised by every one of us, in the 
humblest and meanest affairs of life. A 
detective policeman discovers a burglar 
from the marks made by his shoe, by a 
mental process identical with that by 
which Cuvier restored the extinct animals 
of Montmartre from fragments of their 
bones. 

LXXVI II 

There is no side of the human mind 
which physiological study leaves unculti- 
vated. Connected by innumerable ties 
with abstract science, Physiology is yet in 
the most intimate relation with humanity ; 
and by teaching us that law and order, and a 
definite scheme of development, regulate 
even the strangest and wildest manifesta- 
tions of individual life, she prepares the 
student to look for a goal even amidst the 
erratic wanderings of mankind, and to 
believe that history offers something more 
than an entertaining chaos— a journal of a 
toilsome, tragi-comic march nowhither. 

LXXIX 

I cannot but think that he who finds a 
certain proportion of pain and evil insepar- 
ably woven up in the life of the very worms, 


will bear his own share with more courage 
and submission; and will, at any rate, 
view with suspicion those weakly amiable 
theories of the Divine government, whifih 
would have us believe pain to be an over- 
sight and a mistake— to be corrected by 
and by. On the other hand, the predomin- 
ance of happiness among living things 
their lavish beauty -- the secret and 
wonderful harmony which pervades them 
all, from the highest to the lowest, are 
equally striking refutations of that modern 
Manichean doctrine, which exhibits -the 
world as a slave-mill, worked with many 
tears, for mere utilitarian ends. 

LX XX 

To a person iininstructed in natiiuil 
Iv’ntory, !iis country or sea-sido stroll is .i 
walk through a galloiy filled v/ith wouclci - 
fill works of art, nine-tenths of which hav 
their faces turned to the wall. Teach Imn 
something of natural history, and yoi 
place in his hands a catalogue of tho- > 
which are worth turning round. Siudy 
our innocent pleasuics are not so abumlaia 
in this life that we can afford to desp.v' 
this or any other source of them. V/o 
should fear being banished for our negl':t t 
to that limbo where the great Florentii.f* 
tells us are those who, during this I: I'-, 
“wept when they might be joyful.” 

I \\\ I 

No slavery can be abolished withoir i 
double emancipation, and the master . ’ i 
benefit by freedom more than the fre 'u- 
man. 

LXXXll 

Compare the average artisan and i- 
average country squire, and it may 
doubted if you will find a pin to ch ^t; 
between the two in point of ignoim:^ 
class feeling, or prejudice. It is trueti at 
the ignorance is of a different sort 
the class feeling is in favour of a diffn 
class -and that the prejudice has a di:>uiict 
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savour of wrong-headedness in each case— 
but it is questionable if the one is either a bit 
better, or a bit worse, than the other. The 
old protectionist theory is the doctrine of 
trades unions as applied by the squires, and 
the modern trades unionism is the doctrine 
of the squires applied by the artisans. 
Why should wc be worse off under one 
than under the other ? 

Lxx\ni 

The life, the fortune, and the happiness 
of every one of us, and, more or less, of 
those who are connected with us, do 
depend upon our knowing something of the 
nilcs of a game infinitely more difficult and 
complicated than chess. It is a game 
v^hich has been played for untold ages, 
every man and woman of us being one of 
the two players in a game of his or her 
(.wn. The chessboard is the world, the 
pieces are the phenomena of the universe, 
the rules of the game are v/hat wc call the 
laws of Nature. The player on the other 
side IS hidden from us. We know that his 
play is always fair, just and patient. But 
also we know, to our cost, that he never 
overlooks a mistake, or makes the smallest 
.allowance for ignorance. To the man 
who plays well, the highest stakes are 
paid, with that sort of overflowing 
generosity with which the strong shows 
delight in strength. And one who plays 
ill is checkmated —without haste, but with- 
out remorse. 

LXWIV 

education is the instruction of the 
intellect in the Laws of Nature, under 
wdiich name I include not merely things 
und their forces, but men and their ways ; 
and the fashioning of the affections and of 
the will into an earnest and loving desire 
to move in harmony with those laws. 

LXXXV 

To every one of us the world was once 
as fresh and new as to Adam. And then, 
long before we were susceptible of any 


other mode of instruction. Nature took us 
in hand, and every minute of waking life 
brought its educational influence, shaping 
our actions into rough accordance with 
Nature’s laws, so that we might not be 
ended untimely by too gross disobedience. 
Nor should I speak of this process of 
education as past for any one, be he as old 
as he may. For every man the world is as 
fresh as it was at the first day, and as 
full of untold novelties for him who has 
the eyes to sec them. And Nature is 
still continuing her patient education of us 
111 that great university, the universe, of 
which wc are all members— Nature having 
no Test- Acts. 

I XXW 1 

Those who take honours in Nature’s 
university, who leain the laws which 
govern men and things and obey them, are 
the really great and successful men in this 
world. The great mass of mankind are 
the “ Poll,” who pick up just enough to 
get through without much discredit. 
Those who won’t learn at all are plucked : 
and then you can’t come up again. 
Nature’s pluck means extermination. 

T xxxvri 

Ignorance is visited as sharply as wilful 
disobedience inc.ipacity meets with the 
same punishment as crime. N ature’s disci- 
pline is not even a word and a blow, and the 
blow first ; but the blow without the word. 
It is left to you to find out why your ears 
arc boxed. 

i.xxw HI 

All artificial education ought to be an 
anticipation of natural education. 

1 \xxix 

That man, I think, has had a liberal 
education who has been so trained in 
youth that his body is the ready servant of 
his will, and does with ease and pleasure all 
the work that, as a mechanism, it is capable 
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of ; whose intellect is a clear, cold, logic 
engine, with all its parts of equal strength 
and in smooth working order ; ready, like 
a steam engine, to be turned to any kind of 
work, and spin the gossamers as well as 
forge the anchors of the mind ; whose 
mind is stored with a knowledge of the 
great and fundamental truths of Nature 
and of the laws of her operations ; one 
who, no stunted ascetic, is full of life and 
fire, but whose passions arc trained to 
come to heel by a vigorous will, the 
servant of a tender conscience ; who has 
learned to love all beauty, whether of 
Nature or of art, to hate all vileness, and 
to respect others as himself. 

The only medicine for suffering, crime, 
and all the other woes of mankind, is 
wisdom . 

XCT 

Next to being right in this world, the 
best of all things is to be clearly and 
definitely wrong, because you will come 
out somewhere. If you go buzzing about 
between right and wrong, vibrating and 
fluctuating, you come out nowhere ; but if 
you are absolutely and thoroughly and 
persistently wrong, you must, some of 
these days, have the extreme good 
fortune of knocking your head against a 
fact, and that sets you all straight again. 

xen 

No man ever understands Sh.akespeare 
until he is old, though the youngest may 
admire him, the reason being that he 
satisfies the artistic instinct of the youngest 
and harmonises with the ripest and richest 
experience of the oldest. 

XCIII 

It is not a question whether one order of 
stpdy or another should predominate. It 
is a question of what topics of education 
you shall select which will combine all the 
needful elements in such due proportion as 


to give the greatest amount of food, 
support and encouragement to those 
faculties which enable us to appreciate 
truth, and to profit by those sources of 
innocent happiness which are open to us, 
and, at the same time, to avoid that which 
is bad, and coarse, and ugly, and keep 
clear of the multitude of pitfalls and 
dangers which beset those who break 
through the natural or moral laws. 

Xfiv 

Writing is a form of drawing ; therefore if 
I you give the same attention and trouble to 
[ drawing as you do to writing, depend upon 
it, there is nobody who cannot be made to 

draw, more or less well I do not say 

for one moment you would make an artistic 
draughtsman. Artists are not made ; th; ^ 

grow You can teach simple drawiu; 

and you will find it an implement of learning: 
of extreme value. I do not think its value 
can be exaggerated, because it gives yon 
the means of training the young in attenlion 
and accuracy, which are the two things in 
which all mankind are more deficient than 
in any other mental quality whatever. 

X('V 

If a man cannot get literary culture ot tfK 
highest kind out of his Bible, and Chain u, 
and Shakespeare, and Milton, and Hobl'. 
and Bishop Berkeley, to mention only a 
few of our illustrious writers— I say, ’f he 
cannot get it out of those writers, he ennnot 
get it out of anything ; and I wouhl 
suredly devote a very large portion of the 
time of every English child to the careful 
study of the models of English writing of 
such varied and wonderful kind as we pos- 
sess, and, what is still more important and 
still more neglected, the habit of using that 
language with precision, with force, and 
with art. 

xcvi 

I fancy we are almost the only natuni m 
the world who seem to think that composi- 
tion comes by nature. The French attend 
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to their own language, the Germans study 
theirs ; but Englishmen do not seem to think 
it is worth their while. 

XCVII 

Many of the faults and mistakes of the 
ancient philosophers are traceable to the 
fact that they knew no language but their 
own, and were often led into confusing 
the synxbol with the thought which it 
embodied. 

XCVII I 

If the time given to education permits, 
add Latin and German. Latin, because it 
iS the key to neaily one-half of English and 
to all the Romance languages ; and German 
because it is the key to almost all the re- 
mainder of English, and helps you to 
uiidci stand a race from whom most of us \ 
have sprung, and who have a character and 
a literature of a fateful force in the history 
of the world, such as probably has been al- 
lotted to those of no other people, except i 
the Jews, the Greeks, and ourselves. 1 

I 

i 

X( IX 

In an ideal University, .... the force of 
living example should fire the student with 
a ,’oble ambition to emulate the learning of 
learned men, and to follow in the footsteps 
ul the explorers of new fields of knowledge. 
And the very air he breathes should be 
chruged witli that enthusiasm for truth, 
that fanaticism of veracity, which is a 
greater possession than much learning ; a 
'K.bler gift than the power of increasing 
knowledge ; by so much greater and nobler 
than these, as the moral nature of man is 

tenter than the intellectual ; for veracity is 
th-e heart of morality. 

c 

Do what you can to do what you ought, 
and leave hoping and fearing alone. 

ci 

On the face of the matter, it is absurd to 
ask whether it is more important to know 


the limits of one’s powers ; or the ends for 
which they ought to be exerted ; or the * 
conditions under which they must be exer- 
ted. One may as well inquire which of the 
terms of a Rule of Three sum one ought to 
know in order to get a trustworthy result 
Practical life is such a sum, in which your 
duty multiplied into your capacity, and 
divided by your circumstances, gives you 
the fourth term in the proportion, which is 
your deserts, with great accuiacy. 


CII 

Books are the money of Literature, but 
only the counters of Science. 


cm 

Medicine was the foster-mother of Chem- 
istry, because it has to do with the prepar- 
ation of drugs and the detection of poisons; 
of Botany, because it crabled the physician 
to recognise medicinal herbs ; of Compara- 
tive Anatomy and Physiology, because the 
man who studied Human Anatomy and 
Physiology for purely medical purposes 
was led to extend his studies to the rest of 
the animal world. 

CIV 

A thorough study of Human Physiology 
IS, in itself, an education broader and more 
comprehensive than much that passes under 
that name. There is no side of the intellect 
which it does not call into play, no region 
of human knowledge into which either its 
roots, or its branches, do not extend ; like 
the Atlantic between the Old and the New 
Worlds, its waves wash the shores of the 
two worlds of matter and of mind ; its tri- 
butary streams flow from both ; through its 
waters, as yet unfurrowed by the keel of 
any Columbus, lies the road, if such there 
be, from the one to the other ; far away 
from that North-west Passage of mere 
speculation, in which so many brave souls 
have been hopelessly frozen up. 
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cv 

You know that among the Bees, it de- 
pends on the kind of cell in which the egg 
is deposited, and the quantity and quality 
of food which is supplied to the grub, 
whether it shall turn out a busy little work- 
er or a big idle queen. And, in the human 
hive, the cells of the endowed larvae arc 
always tending to enlarge, and their food 
to improve, until we get queens, beautiful 
to behold, but which gather no honey and 
build no comb. 

cvi 

Examination, like fire, is a good servant 
but a bad master ; and there seems to me 
to be some danger of its becoming our mas- 
ter. I by no means stand alone in this 
opinion. Experienced friends of mine do 
not hesitate to say that students whose 
career they watch appear to them to 
become deteriorated by the constant effort 
to pass this or that examination, just as we | 
hear of men’s brains becoming affected by 
the daily necessity of catching a ttain. 
They work to pass, not to know ; and 
outraged Science takes her revenge. They 
do pass, and they don’t know. 

LVJI 

A man’s worst difficulties begin when he 
is able to do as he likes. i 

cvni 

There is but one right, and the possi- 
bilities of wrong are infinite. 

nx 

It is given to few to add to the store of 
knowledge, to strike new springs of 
thought, or to shape new forms of beauty. 
But so sure as it is that men live not by 
bread, but by ideas, so sure is it that the 
future of the world lies in the hands of 
those who are able to carry the interpreta- 
tion of nature a step further than their 
predecessors. 


cx 

Size is not grandeur, and territory does: 
not make a nation. 

CXI 

Whatever practical people may say, this 
world is, after all, absolutely governed by 
ideas, and very often by the wildest and 
most hypothetical ideas. It is a matter of 
the very greatest importance that our 
theories of things, and even of things that 
seem a long way apart from our daily 
lives, should be as far as possible true, and 
as far as possible removed from error. 

CXI I 

All truth, in the long run, is only 
common sense claiificd. 

CXIII 

You may read any quantity of book';, 
and you may be almost as ignorant as yon 
were at starting, if you don’t have, at the 
back of your minds, the change for wordi 
in definite images which can only bn 
acquired through the operation of your 
observing faculties on the phenomena uf 
nature. 

CXIV 

The saying that a little knowledge 
a dangerous thing is, to my mind, a vt i ; 
dangerous adage. If knowledge is n al 
and genuine, I do not believe that it is 
other than a very valuable possession, 
however infinitesinipl its quantity may be. 
Indeed, if a little knowledge is dangcioii?, 
where is the man who has so much as to 
be out of danger ? 

cxv 

Patience and tenacity of purpose are 
worth more than twice their weight of 
cleverness. 

CXVI 

The body is a machine of the natiu ' of 
an army. ... Of this army each cell ' a 
soldier, an organ a brigade, the cei lira'll 
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nc: V 0113 system headquarters and field 
telegraph, the alimentary and circulatory 
system, the commissariat. Losses are 
made good by recruits born in camp, and 
tlie life of the individual is a campaign, 
conducted successfully for a number of 
years, but with certain defeat in the long- 
run. 

CXVII 

So far as the lav^s of conduct are deter- 
mined by the intellect, I apprehend that 
they belong to science, and to that part of 
science which is called morality. But the 
engagement of the affections in favour of 
that particular kind of conduct which we 
call good, seems to me to be something 
quite beyond mere science. And I cannot 
but think that it, together with the awe 
and revel dice, which have no kinship with 
base fear, but arise whenever one tries to 
pieice below the siiiface of things, whether 
they be material or spiritual, constitutes all 
tlia'L has any unchangeable reality in 
religion. 

r\\ HI 

Just as I think it would be a mistake to 
confound the science, morality, with the 
uiTcction, religion ; so do I conceive it to 
be a most lamentable and mischievous 
eiror, that the science, theology, is so con- 
founded in the minds of many- indeed, I 
might say, of the majority of men. 

r\iK 

My belief is, that no human being, and 
no society composed of human beings, ever 
did, or ever will, come to much, unless 
their conduct was governed and guided by 
the love of some ethical ideal. 

(XX 

Perhaps the most valuable result of all 
education is the ability to make yourself do 
the thing you have to do, when it ought to 
he done, whether you like it or not ; it is 


the first lesson that ought to be learned ; 
and, however early a man’s training begins, 
it is probably the last lesson that he learns 
thoroughly. 

cxxi 

The great end of life is not knowledge, 
but action. What men need is, as much 
knowledge as they can assimilate and 
organise into a basis for action ; give them 
more and it may become injurious. One 
knows people who are as heavy and stupid 
from undigested learning as others are 
from over-fulness of meat and di ink. 

CXXI I 

There is no mode of exercising the 
faculty of observation and the faculty of 
accurate reproduction of that which is 
observed, no discipline which so readily tests 
error in these matters, as drawing properly 
taught. And by that I do not mean 
artistic drawing ; I mean figuring natural 
objects. I do not wish to exaggerate, but 
I declare to you that, in my judgment, the 
child who has been taught to make an 
accurate elevation, plan and section of a 
pint pot has had an admirable training in 
accuracy of eye and hand. 

CXXIII 

Accuracy is the foundation of everything 
•^else. 

cwiv 

Anybody who knows his business in 
science can make anything subservient to 
that purpose. You know it v/as said of 
Dean Swift that he could wi ite an admir- 
able poem upon a broomstick, and the man 
who has a real knowledge of science can 
make the commonest object in the world 
subservient to an introduction to the 
principles and greater truths of natural 
knowledge. 

( xxv 

My experience of the world is that things 
left to themselves don’t get right. 

B 2 
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(.'XWl 

I remember somewhere reading of an 
interview between the poet Southey and 
a good Quaker. Southey was a man of 
marvellous powers of work. He had a 
habit of dividing his time into little parts 
each of which was filled up, and he told 
the Quaker what he did in this hour and 
that, and so on through the day until far 
into the night. The Quaker listened, and 
at the close said “ Well, but, friend 
Southey, when dost thee think ? ” 

cxxvir 

The knowledge which is absolutely re- 
quisite in dealing with young children is 
the knowledge you possess, as you would 
know your own business, and which you 
can just turn about as if you were explain- 
ing to a boy a matter of everyday life. 

CXXVIII 

You may develop the intellectual side of 
people as far as you like, and you may 
confer upon them all the skill that training 
and instruction can give ; but, if there is 
not underneath all that outside form and 
superficial polish, the firm fibre of healthy 
manhood and earnest desire to do well, 
your labour is absolutely in vain. 

cxxix ^ 

Our sole chance of succeeding in a com- I 
petition, which must constantly become 
more and more severe, is that our people 
shall not only have the knowledge and the 
skill which are required, but that they 
shall have the will and the energy and the 
honesty, without which neither knowledge 
nor skill can be of any permanent avail. 

exxx 

It is a great many years since, at the 
outset of my career, I had to think 
seriously what life had to offer that was 
worth having. I came to the conclusion 


that the chief good, for me, was freedom 
to learn, think, and say what I pleased 
when I pleased. I have acted on that 
conviction, and have availed myself of the 
“rara temporum felicitas ubi sentire qua.' 
velis, et quae sentias dicere licet,” which is 
now enjoyable, to the best of my ability ; 
and though strongly, and perhaps wisely, 
warned that I should probably come to 
grief, I am entirely satisfied with the 
results of the line of action I have adopted 

CXXXI 

The scientific imagination always re- 
strains itself within the limits of pro- 
bability. 

It is a “law of nature,” verifiable b; 
everyday experience, that our already 
formed convictions, our strong desires, oii' 
intent occupation with particular ideas, 
modify our mental operations to a most 
marvellous extent, and produce endutirg 
changes in the direction and in the intensity 
of our intellectual and moral activities. 


CXXXllI 

Men can intoxicate themselves with idt a . 
as effectually as with alcohol or with baii^'. 
and produce, by dint of intense thinking, 
mental conditions hardly distinguishable 
from monomania. 

cxxxiv 

Demoniac possession is mythical ; but 
the faculty of being possessed, more or k ss 
completely, by an idea is probably the 
fundamental condition of what is called 
genius, whether it show itself in the sa ut, 
the artist, or the man of science. One 
calls it faith, another calls it inspiration, a 
third calls it insight; but the “intending 
of the mind,” to borrow Newton’s well- 
known phrase, the concentration of al! the 
rays of intellectual energy on some one 
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point, until it glows and colours the whole 
cast of thought with its peculiar light, is 
common to all. 

cxxxv 

Whatever happens, science may bide her 
time in patience and in confidence. 

CXXXVI 

The only people, scientific or other, who 
never make mistakes are those who do 
nothing. 

CXXXVII 

The most considerable difference I note 
among men is not in their readiness to fall 
into error, but in their readiness to 
acknowledge these inevitable lapses. 

CXXXVIII 

Quite apart from deliberate and conscious 
fraud (which is a rarer thing than is often 
supposed), people whose mythopcaic faculty 
is once stirred are capable of saying the 
thing that is not, and of acting as they 
should not, to an extent which is hardly 
imaginable by persons who are not so 
easily affected by the contagion of blind 
faith. There is no falsity so gross that 
honest men and, still more, virtuous 
women, anxious to promote a good cause, 
will not lend themselves to it without any 
clear consciousness of the moral bearings 
of what they are doing. 

CXXXIX 

This modern reproduction of the ancient 
prophet, with his “Thus saith the Lord,” 
“ Ihis is the work of the Lord,” steeped 
’u supernaturalism and glorying in blind 
faith, is the mental antipodes of the philo- 
sopher, founded in naturalism and a fanatic 
for evidence, to whom these affirmations 
inevitably suggest the previous question : 

How do you know that the Lord saith 
'f ^ “ How do you know that the Lord 


doeth it ? ” and who is compelled to demand 
that rational ground for belief, without 
which, to the man of science, assent is 
meiely an immoral pretence. 

And it is this rational ground of belief 
which the writers of the Gospels, no less 
than Paul, and Eginhard, and Fox, so 
little dream of offering that they would 
regard the demand for it as a kind of 
blasphemy. 

CXL 

To quarrel with the uncertainty that be- 
sets us in intellectual affairs would be about 
as reasonable as to object to live one’s life 
with due thought for the morrow, because 
no man can be sure he will be alive an hour 
hence. 

CXI I 

I verily believe that the great good which 
has been effected in the world by Chris- 
tianity has been largely counteracted by 
the pestilent doctrine on which all the 
churches have insisted, that honest dis- 
belief in their more or less astonishing 
creeds is a moral offence, indeed a sin of 
the deepest dye, deserving and involving 
the same future retribution as murder and 
robbery. If we could only see, in one 
view, the torrents of hypocrisy and cruelty, 
the lies, the slaughter, the violations of 
every obligation of humanity, which have 
^owed from this source along the course 
of the history of Christian nations, our 
worst imaginations of Hell would pale 
beside the vision. 

CXLII 

Agnosticism, in fact, is not a creed, but 
a method, the essence of which lies in the 
rigorous application of a single principle. 
That principle is of great antiquity ; it is 
as old as Socrates ; as old as the writer 
who said, “Try all things, hold fast by 
that which is good ” ; it is the foundation 
of the Reformation, which simply illus- 
trated the axiom that every man should be 
able to give a reason for the faith that is in 
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him ; it is the great principle of Descartes ; 
it is the fundamental axiom of modern 
science. Positively the principle may be 
expressed : In matters of the intellect, 
follow your reason as far as it will take 
you, without regard to any other con- 
sideration. And negatively : In matters 
of the intellect do not pretend that con- 
clusions are certain which are not demon- 
strated or demonstrable. That I take to 
be the agnostic faith, which if a man keep 
whole and undefiled, he shall not be 
ashamed to look the universe in the face, 
whatever the future may have in store for 
him. 

c\’r in 

The best men of the best epochs are 
simply those who make the fewest 
blunders and commit the fewest sins. 


('\1 IV 

That one should rejoice in the good man, 
forgive the bad man, and pity and help all 
men to the best of one’s ability, is surely 
indisputable. It is the glory of Judaism 
and of Christianity to have proclaimed this 
truth, through all their aberrations. But 
the worship of a God who needs forgive- 
ness and help, and deserves pity every 
hour of his existence, is no better than 
that of any other voluntarily selected fetish. 
The Emperor Julian’s project was hopeful 
in comparison with the prospects of tiie 
Comtist Anthropolatry. 


(:\LV 

The Cleric asserts that it is morally 
wrong not to believe certain propositions, 
whatever the results of a strict scientific 
investigation of the evidence of these 
propositions. He tells us “ that religious 
error is, in itself, of an immoral nature.” 
He declares that he has prejudged certain 
conclusions, and looks upon those who 
show cause for arrest of judgment as 
emissaries of Satan. It necessarily folbws 


that, for him, the attainment of faith, not 
the ascertainment of truth, is the highest 
aim of mental life. And, on careful 
analysis of the nature of this faith, it will 
too often be found to be, not the mystic 
process of unity with the Divine, under- 
stood by the religious enthusiast ; but that 
which the candid simplicity of a Sunday 
scholar once defined it to be. “ Faith,” 
said this unconscious plagiarist of Tertul- 
lian, “is the power of saying you believe 
things which arc incredible.” 

CXLVI 

The science, the art, the jurisprudence, 
the chief political and social theories, of 
the modern world have grown out of thosL 
of Greece and Rome not by favour of, but 
in the teeth of, the fundamental teaching . 
of early Christianity, to which science 
art, and any serious occupation with the 
things of this world, were alike despu 
able. 

(’\I VII 

All that is best in the ethics of th^ 
modern world, in so far as it has nr ^ 
grown out of Greek thought or Barbarum 
manhood, is the direct development of tl 
ethics of old Israel. There is no code c; 
legislation, ancient or modern, at once S' 
just and so merciful, so tender to the wca - 
and poor, as the Jewish law ; and, if the 
Gospels are to be trusted, Jesus of 
Nazareth himself declared that he tail i; hi 
nothing but that which lay implicitly, tv 
explicitly, in the religious and cthual 
system of his people. 

C.KI.VIII 

The first-recorded judicial murder of a 
scientific thinker was compassed aiid 
effected, not by a despot, nor by priest, 
but was brought about by eloquent dein i- 
gogues, to whom, of all men, thorough 
searchings of the intellect arc most 
dangerous and therefore most hateful. 
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CXI.IX 

Platonic philosophy is probably the 
grandest example of the unscientific use of 
the imag-ination extant; and it would be 
hard to estimate the amount of detriment 
to clear thinking effected, directly and 
indirectly, by the theory of ideas, on the 
one hand, and by the unfortunate doctrine 
of the baseness of matter, on the other. 

CT. 

The development of exact natural know- 
ledge in all its vast range, from physics to 
history and criticism, is the consequence of 
the working out, in this province, of the 
lesolution to “take nothing for truth 
without clear knowledge that it is 
such ” ; to consider all beliefs open to 
ciiticisui ; to regard the value of authoiity 

neither greater nor less than an much as 
it can prove itself to be worth. The 
modern spirit is not the spirit “which 
always denies,” delighting only in destruc- 
tion ; still less is it that which builds 
castles in the air rather than not construct ; 
it IS that spirit which works and will work 
“ v/ithout haste and without rest,” gather- 
ing harvest after harvest of truth into its 
boi'iis and devouring error with unquench- 
able fire. 

CLI 

In truth, the laboratory is the fore-court 
of the temple of philosophy ; and whoso 
has not offered sacrifices and undergone 
purification there has little chance of 
admission into the sanctuary. 

CLll 

The memorable service rendered to the 
cause of sound thinking by Descartes 
consisted in this : that he laid the founda- 
tion of modern philosophical criticism by 
his inquiry into the nature of certainty. 

ciuii 

There is no question in the mind of any- 
one acquainted with the facts that, so far 


as observation and experiment can take us, 
the structure and the functions of the nervous 
system arc fundamentally the same in an 
ape, or in a dog, and in a man. And the 
suggestion that we must stop at the exact 
point at which direct proof fiils us, and 
refuse to believe that the similarity which 
extends so far stretches yet further, is no 
better than a quibble. Robinson Crusoe 
did not feel bound to conclude, from the 
single human footprint that he saw in the 
sand, that the maker of the impression had 
only one leg. 

CUV 

Descartes, as we have seen, illustrates 
what he means by an innate idea, by the 
analogy of hereditary diseases or hereditary 
mental peculiarities, such as generosity. 
On the other hand, hereditary mental ten- 
dencies may justly be termed in-.tincts ; and 
st'll more appropriately might those special 
piochvitics, which constitute what we call 
genius, come into the same category, 

ci.v 

The child who is impelled to draw as 
coon as it can hold a pencil ; the Mozart 
who breaks out into music as early; the 
boy Bidder who worked out the mo.st com- 
plicated sums without learning arithmetic ; 
the boy Pascal who evolved Euclid out of 
his own consciousness : all these may be 
said to have been impelled by instinct, as 
much as arc the beaver and the bee. And 
the man of genius is distinct in kind from 
the man of cleverness, by reason of the 
working within him of strong innate ten- 
dencies which cultivation may improve, 
but which it can no more create than horti- 
culture can make thistles bear figs. The 
analogy between a musical instriunont and 
the mind holds good here also. Art and 
industry may get much music, of a sort, 
out of a penny whistle ; but, when all is 
done, it has no chance against an organ. 
The innate musical potentialities of the two 
are infinitely different 
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CL VI 

It is notorious that, to the imthinkingf 
mass of mankind, nine-tenths of the facts 
of life do not suggest the relation of cause 
and effect; and they practically deny the 
existence of any such relation by attributing 
them to chance. Few gamblers but would 
stare if they were told that the falling of a 
die on a particular face is as much the 
effect of a definite cause as the fact of its 
falling; it is a proverb that “the wind 
bloweth where it listeth ” ; and even 
thoughtful men usually receive with sur- 
prise the suggestion, that the form of the 
crest of every wave that breaks, wind- 
driven, on the sea-shore, and the direction 
of every particle of foam that flies before 
the gale, are the exact effects of definite 
causes ; and, as such, must be capable of 
being determined, deductively, from the 
laws of motion and the properties of air and 
water. So again, there are large numbers 
of highly intelligent persons who rather 
pride themselves on their fixed belief that 
our volitions have no cause ; or that the 
will causes itself, which is either the same 
thing, or a contradiction in terms. 

CLVII 

To say that an idea is necessary is sim- 
ply to affirm that we cannot conceive the 
contrary ; and the fact that v/c cannot con- 
ceive the contrary of any belief may be 
a presumption, but is certainly no proof, of 
its truth. 

CLVIII 

It is remarkable that Hume does not 
refer to the sentimental arguments for the 
immortality of the soul which are so much 
in vogue r l the present day ; and which are 
based upon our desire for a longer conscious 
existence than that which nature appears 
to have allotted to us. Perhaps he did not 
think them worth notice. For indeed it is 
not a little strange, that our strong desire 
that a certain occurrence should happen 
should be put forward as evidence that it 


will happen. If my intense desire to see 
the friend, from whom I have parted, does 
not bring him from the other side of the 
world, or take me thither ; if the mother’s 
agonised prayer that her child should live 
has not prevented him from dying ; experi- 
ence certainly affords no presumption that 
the strong desire to be alive after death, 
which we call the aspiration after immortal- 
ity, is any more likely to be gratified. As 
Hume truly says, “ All doctrines are to 
be suspected which arc favoured by our 
passions ” ; and the doctrine, that we arc. 
immorial because we should extremely lilu 
to be so, contains the quintessence oi 
suspiciousness. 

CLTX 

If every man possessed everything 
wanted, and no one had the power t ' 
interfere with such possession ; or if nn 
man desired that which could damas-.e h . 
fellow-man, justice would have no part t > 
play in the universe, 

CT.X 

To fail in justice, or in benevolence, is < 
be displeased with one’s self. But hai-p- 
ncss is impossible without inward 
approval ; and, hence, every man who h 
any regard to his own happiness .t. 
welfare, will find his best reward in tl 
practice of every moral duty. 

CLXI 

Virtue is undoubtedly beneficent ; but i ‘ 
man is to be envied to whom her ■ 
seem in anywise playful. And though s: : 
may not talk much about suffering aJ 1 
sclf^-dcnial, her silence on that topic nriy 
be accounted for on the principle 
dire. 

CLXI I 

If mankind cannot be engaged 
practices “ full of austerity and rigour, y 
the love of righteousness and the fear of< 1 
without seeking for other compensat os 
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than that which flows from the gratifica- 
tion of such love and the consciousness of 
escape from debasement, they are in a bad 
case. For they will assuredly find that 
virtue presents no very close likeness to the 
sportive leader of the joyous hours in 
Hume’s rosy picture ; but that she is an 
awful Goddess, whose ministers are the 
Furies, and whose highest reward is 
peace. 

CLXIII 

Under its theological aspect, morality is 
obedience to the will of God ; and the 
u;ronnd for such obedience is two-fold : 
either we ought to obey God because He 
will punish us if we disobey Him, which is 
an ai gument based on the utility of obedi- 
t ncc ; or our obedience ought to flow from 
t. -.r love towards God, which is an argu- 
u ent based on pure feeling and for which 
-10 reason can be given. For, if any man 
should say that he takes no pleasure in the 
couteinplation of the ideal of perfect holi- 
or, in other words, that he does not 
love God, the attempt to argue him into 
.icquijing that pleasure would be as hope- 
le,s as the endeavour to persuade Peter 

-cM of the “witchery of the soft blue 

” 

CLXIV 

In whichever way we look at the matter, 
1 uahty is based on feeling, not on reason; 
' ough reason alone is competent to trace 
out the effects of our actions and thereby 
dictate conduct. Justice is founded on the 
'ove of one’s neighbour; and goodness is a 
’ uul of beauty. The moral law, like the 
uiws of physical nature, rests in the long 
‘'n upon instinctive intuitions, and is 
u'.'ithcr more nor less “innate ” and ncces- 
ny ” than they are. Some people cannot 
I y any means be got to understand the first 
i-^ook of Euclid ; but the truths of mathe- 
matics are no less necessary and binding 
1 the great mass of mankind. Some thei e 
1 c who cannot feel the difference between 
“Sonata Appassionata ” and “ Cherry 


Ripe ” ; or between a grave-stone-cutter’s 
cherub and the Apollo Belvidcrc ; but the 
canons of art are none the less acknow- 
ledged. While some there may be, who, 
devoid of sympathy, are incapable of a 
sense of duty ; but neither does their exist- 
ence affect the foundations of morality. 
Such pathological deviations from true 
manhood are merely the halt, the lame, 
and the blind of the world of consciousness ; 
and the anatomist of the mind leaves them 
aside, as the anatomist of the body would 
ignore abnormal specimens. 

And as there are Pascals and Mozarts, 
Newtons and Raffaelles, in whom the 
innate faculty for science or art seems to 
need but a touch to spring into full vigour, 
and through whom the human race obtains 
new possibilities of knowledge and new 
conceptions of beauty : so there have been 
men of moral genius, to whom we owe 
ideals of duty and visions of moral perfec- 
tion, which ordinary mankind could never 
have attained : though, happily for them, 
they can feel the beauty of a vision, which 
lay beyond the reach of their dull imagin- 
ations, and count life well spent in shaping 
some faint image of it in the actual world. 


CLXV 

The horror of “Materialism” which 
weighs upon the minds of so many excel- 
lent people appears to depend, in part, upon 
the purely accidental connection of some 
forms of materialistic philosophy with 
ethical and religious tenets by which they 
are repelled ; and, partly, on the survival of 
a very ancient superstition concerning the 
nature of matter. 

This superstition, for the tenacious 
vitality of which the idealistic philosophers 
who are, more or less, disciples of Plato 
and the theologians who have been influ- 
enced by them, are responsible, assumes 
that matter is something, not merely inert 
and perishable, but essentially base and 
evil-natured, if not actively antagonistic 
to, at least a negative dead-weight upon, 
the good. 
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( I Y V 1 

Judg^ing- by contemporary literature, there 
are numbers of highly cultivated and indeed 
superior persons to whom the matenal 
world is altogether contemptible ; who can 
see nothing in a handful of garden soil, or 
a rusty nail, but types of the passive and 
the corruptible. 

To modern science, tliesc assumptions 
are as much out of date as the equally 
V2nerablc errors, that the sun goes round 
the earth every four-and-tweiity hours, or 
that water is an elementary body. The 
handful of soil is a factory thronged with 
swarms of busy workers ; the rusty nail is 
an aggregation of millions of particles, 
moving with i’lconceivable velocity in a 
dance of infinite conijdexity yet perfect 
measure ; harmonic with like performances 
throughout the solar system. If there is 
good ground for any conclusion, there is 
such for the belief that the substance of 
these particles has existed and v»?ill exist, 
that the energy which stirs them has per- 
sisted and will persist, without assignable- 
limit, cither in the past or the future. 
Surely, as Heracleitus said of his kitchen 
with its pots and pans, “ Here also aic the 
gods.” Little as wc have, even yet, 
learned of the material universe, that little 
makes for the belief that it is a system of 
unbroken order and perfect symmetry, of 
which the form incessajitly changes while 
the substance and the energy are imperish- 
able. 

f’LXVJl 

Of all the dangerous mental habits, that 
which schoolboys call “cocksurcncss” is 
probably the most perilous ; and the inestim- 
able value of metaphysical discipline is that 
it furnishes an effectual counterpoise to this 
evil proclivity. Whoso has mastered the 
elements of philosophy knows that the 
attribute of unquestionable certainty apper- 
tains only to the existence of a state of 
consciousness so long as it exists ; all other 
beliefs arc mere probabilities of a higher or 
lower order. Sound metaphysic is an 
amulet which renders its possessor proof 


I alike against the poison of supeistition and 
' the connterpoison of shadow negation ; by 
! showing* that the affinnatioiis of the formcr 
I and the denials of the latter alike deal 
with matters about which, for lack of 
evidence, nothing can be either affirmed oi 
denied. 

Cl will 

If the question is asked. What then do 
, we know about matter and motion ? thei c 
I is but one x*'cply pooriblc. All that wc 
I know about motion is that it is a name for 
I certain changes in the relations of on. 

I visual, tactile, and muscular sensations ; 

I and all that we knov/ about matter is Ihdt 
it is the hypothetical substance of physira’ 
phenomena, the assumption of the existcnci 
of which is as pure a piece of metapliysicr l 
speculation as is tliatof thecxistei.ce of t’ e 
substance of mind. 

Our sensations, our pleasures, our pairs 
and the relations of these, make up the sain 
total of the elements of positive, unquestiou- 
' able knowledge. We call a large sectin,-. 
of these sensations and their rclatio I's 
matter and motion ; the rest wc term 
and thinking ; and expci ience shows t! d 
there is a certain constant order of sikc. .. 

! sion b* twrc-i some of the former and *■ 
of the lattci . 

This is all that just metaphysical ciitic/ ’ ! 
leaves of the idols set up by the spmic 
metaphysics of vulgar common sense. I'- 
is consistent cither with pure Materia Ir ii, 
or with pure Idealism, but it is neith'ir. 

' For the Idealist, not content with decln-n'ii 
the truth that oiir knowledge is limited lo 
facts of consciousness, affirms the wholly 
improvable proposition that nothing 
I beyond these and the substance of m ud 
' And, on the other hand, the Matcna'id, 

I holding by the truth that, for anything' thm 

I appears to thccoritrary, material pheno'.: ca 

, are the causes of mental phenomena, ass. rts 
i his improvable dogma, that material pbeuo- 
mena and the substance of matter are in* 
sole primary existences. Strike oid tb' 
propositions about wliii li neither cont' 
sialist does or can know anything, mi 
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there is nothing left for them to quarrel 
about. Make a desert of the Unknowable, 
and the divine Astra^a of philosophic 
peace will commence her blessed reign. 

cr \'ix 

“Magna cst veritas ct praevalcbit ! ” 
Truth is great, certainly, but, considering 
her greatness, it is curioas what a long 
time she is apt to take about prevailing. 

C I X X 

To my observation, human nature has 
not sensibly cliaui^od through the last 
thirty years I doubt not thvat there are 
tiulhs as plainly obvious and as generally 
denied, as those contained in “ Man’s 
Place in Nature,” now awaiting enuncia- 
tion. If there is a young man of the 
present generation, who has taken as 
ninth trouble as I did to assure himself 
that they are truths, let him come out with 
them, without troubling his head about the 
ba’kmg of the dogs of St. Ermilphus, 
“Veritas prrevalebit ” some day; and, 
even if she does not prevail in his time, he 
himself will be all the better and the wiser 
for liaving tried to help her. And let him 
rceollect that such great reward is full 
payment for all his labour and pains. 

( I \xi 

Ancient traditions, when tested by the 

vcrc piqcesscs of modern investigations, 
'-onunoiily enough fade away into mere 
' i.'ams : but it is singular how often the 
dream turns out to have been a half-wak- 
■''g one, presaging a reality. Ovid fore- 
shadowed the discoveries of the geologist : 
Ihe Atlantis was an imagination, but 
’^olunibus found a western world : and 
'^hougli the quaint forms of Centaurs and 
oatyrs have an existence only in the realms 
^^f art, creatures approaching man more 
‘'■-p.ily than they in essential structure, and 
yf-t as thoroughly brutal as the goat’s or 
Jioiacs half of the mythical compound, 
are now not only known, but notorious. 
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ci w'lr 

It is a tn tli of very wide, if not of 
universal, application, that every living 
creature commences its existence under a 
form different from, and simpler than, that 
which it eventually attains. 

The oak is a more complex thing than 
the little rudiinentary plant contained in 
the acorn ; the catt rpillar is more complex 
than the egg ; the butterfly thnn the cater- 
pillar ; and each of these beings, in passing 
from its rudimentary to its perfect condition, 
runs through a scries of changes, the sum 
of which is called its development. In the 
higher animals these changes arc extremely 
complicated ; but, within the last half 
century, the labours of such men as Von 
Baer, Rathkc, Reiclieit, Bischoff, and 
Rcniak, have almost completely unravelled 
them, so that the successive stages of 
development which are exhibited by a dog, 
for example, arc now as well known to the 
embryologist as ate the steps of the met- 
amorphosis of the silk-worm iiioth to the 
school-boy. It will be useful to consider 
with attention the nature and the order of 
the stages of canine development, as an 
example of the process in the higher 
I oninials generally, 

riX'dii 

Exactly in those respects in which the 
developing Man differs fiom the Dog, he 
resembles the ape, which, like man, has a 
spheroidal yclk-sac and a discoidal, some- 
times partially lobccl, placenta. So that it 
is only quite in the later stages of develop- 
ment that the young human being presents 
marked differences from the young ape, 
while the latter departs as much from the 
dog in its development, as the man does. 

Startling as the last assertion may 
appear to be, it is demonstrably true, and 
it alone appears to me sufficient to place 
beyond all doubt the structural unity of 
man with the rest of the animal world, and 
more particulaily and closely with the 
apes. 

Thus, identical in the physical processes 
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by which he originates— identical in the 
early stages of his formation -identical in 
the mode of his nutrition before and after 
birth, with the animals which lie immedi- 
ately below him in the scale Man, if his 
adult and perfect structure be compared 
with theirs, exhibits, as might be expected, 
a marvellous likeness of organisation. 
He resembles them as they resemble one 
another- he differs from them as they differ 
from one another. 

CLXXIV 

If a man cannot see a church, it is pre- 
posterous to take his opinion about its 
altar-piece or painted window. 

ci \xv 

Perhaps no order of mammals presents 
us with so extraordinary a series of grad- 
ations as this ' — leading us insensibly from 
the crown and summit of the animal crea- 
tion down to creatures, from which there 
is but a stop, as it seems, to the lowest, i 
smallest, and least intelligent of the ' 
placental Mammalia. It is as if nature ' 
herself had foreseen the arrogance of man, j 
and with Roman severity had provided ' 
that his intellect, by its very triumphs, 
should call into prominence the slaves, 
admonishing the conqueror that he is but 
dust. 

CLXXVI 

If Man be separated by no greater 
structural barrier from the brutes than | 
they are from one another - then it seems 
to follow that if any process of physical 
causation can be discovered by which the 
general and families of ordinary animals 
have been produced, that process of causa- 
tion is amply sufficient to account for the 
origin of Man. 

n.xxvn 

The whole analogy of natural operations 
furnishes so complete and crushing an 

J This alludes to a foregoing enumpiation of tlic 
seven familirs of Primai es headed hy the Anuikomni 
containing man alone. 


argument against the intervention of any 
but what are termed secondary causes, in 
the production of all the phenomena of the 
universe ; that, in view of the intimate 
relations between Man and the rest of the 
living world, and between the forces 
exerted by the latter and all other forces, I 
can sec no excuse for doubting that all 
are co-ordinated terms of Nature’s great 
progression, from the formless to the 
formed from the inorganic to the organic 
- from blind force to conscious intellect 
and will. 


CLXXVIII 

Science has fulfilled her function when 
she has ascertained and enunciated truth. 


CLXXIX 

Thoughtful men, once escaped from the 
blinding influenct's of traditional prejudit f’, 
will find in the lowly stock whence MtHi 
has sprung the be .st evidence of the splend- 
our of his capacities ; and will discern in Iu j 
long progress through the Past a rcasm.- 
able ground of faith in his attainment of n 
nobler Future. . . 

And after passion and prejudice hav 
died away, the same result will attend tin; 
teachings of the naturalist respecting th d 
gi cat Alps and Andes of the living world 
Mail. Our reverence for the nobility of 
manhood will not be lessened by the kno .v- 
ledge that Man is, in substance and ni 
structure, one with the brutes ; for 'ic 
alone possesses the marvellous cndowin;.it 
of intelligible and rational speech, whcic’ay, 
in the secular period of his existence, he 
has slowly accumulated and organised the 
experience which is almost wholly k’-t 
with the cessation of every individiial hfe 
in other animals ; so that, now, he stn: d . 
raised upon it as on a mountain top, hi*' 
above the level of his humble fellows, <nid 
transfigured from his grosser nature by 
reflecting, here and there, a ray from Ihe 
infinite source of truth. 
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CIAXX 

Ethnology, as thus defined, is a branch 
of Anthropology, the great science which 
unravels the complexities of human struc- 
ture ; traces out the relations of man to 
other animals ; studies all that is especially 
human in the mode in which man’s complex 
functions are performed ; and searches 
after the conditions which have determined 
his presence in the world. And Anthro- 
pology is a section of Zoology, which 
again is the animal half of Biology— the 
science of life and living things. 

Such is the position of ethnology, such 
arc the objects of the ethnologist. The 
paths or methods, by following which he 
may hope to reach his goal, are diverse. 
He may work at man from the point of 
view of the pure zoologist, and inves- 
tigate the anatomical and physiological 
peculiarities of Negroes, Austriilians, or 
Mongolians, just as he would inquire into 
those of pointers, terriers, and turnspits, — 
“persistent modifications ” of man’s almost 
inr'vcrsal companion. Or he may seek aid 
from researches into the most human 
manifestation of humanity -Language ; 
and assuming that what is true of speech 
is true of the speaker— a hypothesis as 
questionable in science as it is in ordinary 
life he may apply to mankind themselves 
the conclusions drawn from a searching 
analysis of their words and grammatical 
forms. 

Or, the ethnologist may turn to the 
study of <he practical life of men ; and 
relying upon the inherent conservatism 
and small inventiveness of untutored man- 
kind, he may hope to discover in manners 
and customs, or in weapons, dwellings, 
and other handiwork, a clue to the origin 
of the resemblances and differences of 
nations. Or, he may resort to that kind 
of evidence which is yielded by History 
P oper and consists of the beliefs of 
men concerning past events, embodied in 
tiaditional, or in written, testimony. Or, 
'vhen that thread breaks, Archaeology, 
which is the interpretation of the un- 
recorded remains of man’s works, belonging 


to the epoch since the v/crld has reached 
its present condition, may .still guide him. 
And, when even the dim light of arch- 
aeology fades, there yet lemains Palaeon- 
tology, which, ill these latter years, has 
brought to daylight once more the exuvia 
of ancient populations, whose world was 
not our world, who have been buried in 
river beds immcmorially dry, or carried by 
the rush of waters into caves, inaccessible 
to inundation since the dawn of tradition. 


CLXXXI 

The rapid increase of natural knowledge, 
which is the chief charactciistic of our age, 
is effected in various ways. The main army 
of science moves to the conquest of new 
woilds slowly and surely, nor ever cedes 
an inch of the territory gained. But the 
advance is covered and facilitated by the 
ceaseless activity of clouds of light troops 
provided with a weapon always efficient, 
if not always an arm of precision the 
scientific imagination. It is the business 
of these t/.yi of science to make 

raids into the realm of ignorance wherever 
they sec, or think they see, a chance ; and 
cheerfully to accept defeat, or it may be 
annihilation, as the reward of error. Un- 
fortunately the public, which watches 
the progress of the campaign, too often 
mistakes a dashing incursion of the Uhlans 
for a forward movement of the main body ; 
fondly iinagining that the strategic 
movement to the rear, which occasionally 
follows, indicates a battle lost by science. 
And it must be confessed that the error is 
too often justified by the effects of the 
irrepressible tendency which men of science 
share with all other sorts of men known 
to me, to be impatient of that most whole- 
some state of mind suspended judgment ,* 
to assume the objective ti uth of speculations 
which, from the nature of the evidence in 
their favour, can have no claim to be more 
than working hypotheses. 

The history of the “Aryan question” 
affords a striking illustration of these 
general remarks. 
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ClAWIl 

Language is roolcd half in the bodily 
and half in the mental naLiire of man. The 
vocal sounds which form the raw materials 
of language could not be produced without 
a peculiar conformation of the organs of 
speech ; the enunciation of duly accented 
syllables would be impossible without the 
nicest co-ordination of the action of the 
muscles which move these organs ; and 
such co-ordination depends on the mechan- 
ism of cei tain portions of the nervous system. 
It is therefore conceivable that the structure 
of this highly complex speaking apparatus 
should determine a man’s linguistic potenti- 
ality ; that is to say, should enable him to 
use a language of one class and not of 
another. It is further conceivable that a 
particular linguistic pot" ntiality should be 
inherited and become as good a race mark 
as any other. As a matter of fact, it is not 
proven that the linguistic potentialities of 
all men are the same. 


CfAKxIir 

Community of language is no proof of 
unity of race, is not even presumptive 
evidence of racial identity. All that it docs 
prove is that, at some time or other, free 
and prolonged intercourse has taken place 
between the speakers of the same language. 


CL\'\'XTV 

The capacity of the population of Europe 
forindependentprogress while in the copper 
and early bronze stage the “ pal^o- 
metallic” stage, as it might be called— 
appears to me to be demonstrated in a 
remarkable manner by the remains of their 
architecture. From the crannog to the 
elaborate pile-dwelling, and from the 
rudest enclosure to the complex fortifi- 
cation of the terraniare, there is an advance 
which is obviously a native product. So 
with the sepulchral constructions ; the stone 
cist, with or without a preservative or 
memorial cairn, grows into the chambered 


graves lodged in tumuli; into siKhmcgal- 
ithic edifices as the dromic vaults of Macs 
How and New Grange ; to culminate in the 
finished masonry of the tombs of Mycena^, 
constructed on exactly the same plan. Can 
anyone look at the varied series of forms 
which lie between the primitive five or six 
flat stones fitted together into a mere box, 
and such a building as Macs How, and 
yet imagine that the latter is the result ot 
foreign tuition? But the men who bu:lf 
Macs Hov/, without metal tools, could 
certainly have built the so-called “ treasure- 
house ” of Mycenai with them. 

CTXXW 

Reckoned by centuries, the remoteness 
of the quaternary, or pleistocene, age fre n 
our own is immense, and it is difficult f>) 
form an adequate notion of its duration 
Undoubtedly there is an abysmal difference 
between the Ncanderthaloid race and the 
comely living specitiiens of the blond long- 
heads with whom we are familiar. But 
the abyss of time between the period el 
which North Europe was first cover' d 
With icc, when savages pursued mainmoi.i » 
and scratched their portraits with slnvji 
stones in central France, and the prcsc .t 
day, ever widens as we learn more about 
the events which bridge it. And, if ti’o 
differences between the NeandcrthaKi 1 
men and ourselves could be divided n m 
as many parts as that time conlairjs 
centuries, the progress from part to put 
would probably be almost imperceptibh'. 

Cl XXXVI 

I have not been one of those fortuunr* 
persons who are able to regard a povid.n 
lecture as a mere /h'rs ir^in'ir, unwoithy of 
being ranked among the serious effort of 
a philosopher ; and who keep their f.eiio 
as scientific hierophants unsullied by 
attempts at least of the successful soi t - 
to be understanded of the people. 

On the contrary, I found that the 1.' 
of putting the truths learned in the fioUj 
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the laboratory and the museum, into 
l.mgiuage which, without bating; a jot of 
scientific accuracy, shall be generally intel- 
ligible, taxed such scientific and literary 
faculty as I possessed to the uttermost ; 
indeed my experience has furnished me 
with no better corrective of the tendency 
to scholastic pedantry which besets all 
those who are absorbed in pursuits remote 
from the common ways of men, and be- 
come habituated to think and speak in the ' 
technical dialect of tlicir own little world, i 
as if there w^ere no other ■ 

If the popular lecture thus, as I believe, I 
finds one moiety of its justification in the , 
self-discipline of the lecturer, it surely finds | 
the other half in its effect on the auditory ! 
h'or though various sadly comical ex pen- ! 

■ ti' es Cl the results of my own efforts have ' 
I'.d me to entertain a very moderate ostim- I 
'itc of the purely intellectual value of ^ 
lectures; though I veuturc to doubt if moie | 
than oi'c in ten of an avetage andi-^nce ' 
cair-cs away an aecmate notion of what i 
the speaker has bef'u driving at ; yet is 
that not equally true of the oratory of the 
hiisthngs, of the House of Commons, and 
even of the pulpit ? 

Yet the childieii of this world ate wi.se 
ui their geneiation ; and both the politician 
and theprie'jt are justified by results. Tlic 
living voice lias an influence over human 
action altogether independent of the intel- 
lectual worth of that which it utters. Many 
years ago, I was a guest at a great City 
uiriner. A famous orator, endov^^cd with a 
voice of rry-o flexibility and power ; a boin 
actor, ranging with ease through eveiy 
part, from refined comedy to tragic miction, 
was called upon to reply to a toast. The 
orator was a very busy man, a charming 
convcisationalist, and by no means despised 
o good dmiicr ; and, I imagine, rose with- 
out having given a thoug-ht to what he 
v/as going to say. The rhythmic roll of 
sound v/as admirable, the gestures pci feet, 
pC oanicstiiess impressive ; nothing was 
kicking save sense and, occasionally, 

K •^tinniar. When the speaker sat down 
tie applau.se was teiiific, and one of my 
I'^ighbours was especially enthusiastic. 
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So when he had quieted dov/ii, I asked 
him what the orator had said. And he 
could not tell me. 

That sagacious person John Wesley is 
reported to have replied to some one who 
questioned the propriety of his adaptation 
of sacied words to extremely secular airs, 
that he did not see v/hy the Devil should 
be left in po.ssossion of all the best tunes. 
And I do not .see v/hy science should not 
tuiu to aecoiiiit the peculiarities of human 
nature thus .. iploitcd by other agencies : 
all the more because science, by the nature 
of its being, cannot desire to stir the 
passions, or profit by the weaknesses, of 
hunipii nature. The most zealous cf 
popular Icccurers can aim at nothing more 
than the awakening of a sympathy for 
lipfh, /n tb.osc who do not really 
follow his argiiiiumts ; and of a desire to 
know more and betL u' in the few who do. 

At the same time it must be admitted 
that the populansation of science, whether 
by lecture or essay, has its drawbacks. 
Success in this department has its perils 
for those who succeed. The “ people who 
fail ” take their revenge, as we have 
!*H-fuitly had occasion to observe, by ignor- 
ing ail the rest of a man’s work and glibly 
labelling him a mere popii'ariser. If the 
falsehood weie not too glaniig, they would 
say the same of Faiaday and Helmholtz 
and Kelvin. 

ci xxxvir 

Of the afflicticn caas''Hl by persons who 
think that what they hav.i picked up from 
popular cxpo.sition qualifies the n for dis- 
cussing the great problems of science, it 
may be said, as the Radical toast said of 
the power of the Crown in bygone days, 
that it “has increased, is increasing, and 
ought to be diminished.’' The oddities of 
“English as she is spoke” might be 
abundantly paralleled by tho.se of “ Science 
as she is misundei .stood ’ in the sermon, 
the novel, and the leading article ; and a 
collection of the grotesque travesties of 
scientific conceptions, in the shape of 
essays on such trifles as “the Nature of 
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Life” and the “Origin of All Things,” 
which reach me, from time to time, might 
well be bound up with them. 

CLXXXVIII 

The essay on Geological Reform un- 
fortunately brought me, I will not say into 
collision, but into a position of ciitical 
remonstrance with regard to some charges 
of physical heterodoxy, brought by my 
distinguished friend Lord Kelvin, against 
British Geology. As President of the 
Geological Society of London at that time 
(1869), I thought I might venture to plead 
that we were not such heretics as we 
seemed to be ; and that, even if we were, 
recantation would not affect the question 
of evolution. 

I am glad to see that Lord Kelvin has 
just reprinted his leplyto my plea, and I 
refer the reader to it. I shall not presume 
to question anything that, on such ripe 
consideration, Lord Kelvin has to say 
upon the physical problems involved. But 
I may remark that no one can have asserted 
more strongly than I have done, the 
necessity of looking to physics and mathe- 
matics, for help in regard to the earliest 
history of the globe. 

And I take the opportunity of repeating 
the opinion that, whether what we call 
geological time has the lower limit assigned 
to it by Lord Kelvin, or the higher 
assumed by other philosophers ; whether 
the germs of all living things have origin- 
ated in the globe itself, or whether they 
have been imported on, or in, meteorites 
from without, the problem of the origin of 
those successive Faunae and Florae of the 
earth, the existence of which is fully 
demonstrated by palaeontology, remains 
exactly where it was. 

For I think it will be admitted, that the 
germs brought to us by meteorites, if 
any, were not ova of elephants, nor of 
crocodiles ; not cocoa-nuts nor acorns ; not 
even eggs of shell-fish and corals ; but 
only those of the lowest forms of animal 
and vegetable life. Therefore, since it is 
pioved that, from a very remote epoch of 


geological time, the earth has been peopled 
by a continual succession of the hight r 
forms of animals and plants, these either 
must have been created, or they have 
arisen by evolution. And in respect nf 
certain groups of animals, the wcll-estab- 
lished facts of palaeontology leave 1.0 
rational doubt that they arose by the latter 
method. 

In the second place, there are no da! a 
whatever, which justify the biologist n 
assigning any, even approximately definite, 
period of time, either long or short, to luj 
evolution of one species from another by 
the process of variation and selection. la 
the essay on Geological Contemporanr ry 
and Persistent Types of Life I have taLa. 
pains to prove that the change of animah 
has gone on at very different rates in 
different groups of living beings ; that 
some types have persisted’with little chan'j;e 
from the palaeozoic epoch till now, wbilc 
others have changed rapidly within the 
limits of an epoch. In 1862 (see Coll. His, 
viii. pp. 303, 304), in 1863 (vol. ii., p. -/i). 
and again in 1864 {il/ui., pp. 89-91), I 
argued, not as a matter of speculrb’ 1, 
but from paheontological facts, the b 
ing of which I believe, up to that time, hnfi 
not been shown, that any adequate liy no- 
thesis of the causes of evolution must Lc 
consistent with progression, stationariin ‘ 
and retrogression, of the same typ* ni 
different epochs ; of different types iu the 
same epoch ; and that Darwin’s hypcthoiis 
fulfilled these conditions. 

According to that hypothesis, two fac- 
tors are at work, variation and select 
Next to nothing is known of the cans of 
the former process ; nothing whatev. r of 
the time required for the production a 
certain amount of deviation fiom the e v el- 
ing type. And, as respects selcfnan, 
which operates by extinguishing all 1 at a 
small minority of variations, we havu 
the slightest means of estimating the i ' 1'^' 
dity with which it does its work. A" 
we are justified in saying is that the 1 :jto cX 
which it takes place may vary abno^t 
indefinitely. If the famous paint-root 0^ 
Florida, which kills white pigs but uov 
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black ones, were abundant and certain in 
its action, black pigs might be substituted 
foi white in the course of two or three 
years. If, on the other hand, it was rare 
:uid uncertain in action, the white pigs 
niight linger on for centuries. 

ffAXXIX 

A great chapter of the histoiy of the 
rvorld is wiiticn in the chalk. Few 
' assages in the history of man can be 
luppoitcd by such an overwhelming mass 
of direct and indiicct evidence as th.at 
wluch testifies to the truth of the fiagment 
tile history of the globe, which I hope 
: f nablc you to read, v/ith your own eyes, 
ia-i)ight. Let me add, that few chapters 
<•;' human history have a inoic profound 
. gniucancc for out selves. I weigh my 
uids .veil when I asset t, that the man 
vlio shriild know the true history of the 
'■ t of chalk which every carpenter cairics 
■ r) t in his brccches-pocket, though 
.ipmiant of all other history, is likely, if 
■M* will think his knowledge out to its 
.iifi'uate lesiilts, to have a tmer, and thcic- 
a better, conception of this wondetfiil 
II Inverse, and of iiian’s relation to it, than 
■ :;iost learned .student v/ho is dcep-icad 
1 I '.e records of humanity and ignorant of 
■’'oso of Nature. 

cxc 

i'he exramination of a transparent slice 
’-‘.a go*d notion of the manner in which 
loinponents of the chalk are arianged, 
n of thc.r relative proportions. But, by 
- ''bing up some chalk with a brush in 
- v-i and then pouring off the milky fluid, 

' j as to obtain sediments of different 
' '.recs of fineness, the granules and the 
' •i'-nfce rounded bodies may be pretty well 
• ,xiraied from one another, and .submitted 
' microscopic examination,- either as 
' •jue or as transparent objects. By 
nbuiing the views obtained in these 
ious methods, each of the rounded 
may be proved to be a beautifully- 
^!>structed calcareous fabric, made up of 


a number of chambers, communicating 
freely with one another. The chambered 
bod'cs are of vaiious forms. One of the 
comnioucst is something like a badly- 
grown raspbcriy, being formed of a 
number of globul'ir chambers of 

dil'fcicnt sizes congregated together. It 
IS called i',’ -h: and sonic specimens 

of chalk cnn.sist of little else than in.> 

and granules. Let us fix our attention 
upon the d ,' okj / It is the spoor of 
the ga 1C we are tracking. If we can 
learn what it is and what are the conditions 
of its existence, we shall see our way to 
the origin and past histoiy of the chalk. 

< \c I 

It so happens that crtlcaieous skeletons, 
exactly siiiiilai to the (// nh, of thechalk, 

are being formed, at the present moment, 
by minute living ereatmes, which flourish in 
nuiltitiidc:, literally more minierons than 
the sands ot the sea-.'^hore, over a large 
extent of tliat pait of the earth’s surface 
which is covered by the ocean. 

The history of the discovciy of these 
living / n/„ and of the part which 

th-cy play in rock building, is singular 
enough. It is a discovery which, like 
others of no less scientific importance, has 
anseii, incidentally, onto! work devoted to 
veiy different and exceedingly practical 
interests. When men first took to the sea, 
they speedily learned to look out for shoals 
and rocks ; and the more the burthen of 
their ships increased, the more imperatively 
necessary it became for sailors to ascertain 
with precision the depth of the waters they 
traversed. Out of this necessity grew the 
use of the lead and sounding-line ; and, 
ultimately, marine-surveying, which is the 
recording of the form of coasts and of the 
depth of the sea, as ascertained by the 
sounding-lead, upon charts. 

CXI 11 

Lieut. Brooke, of the American Navy, 
some years ago invented a most ingenious 
machine, by which a considerable portion 
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ot the superficial layer of the sea-bottom 
can be scooped out and brought up from 
any depth to which the lead descends. In 
1853, Lieut. Brooke obtained mud from the 
bottom of the North Atlantic, between 
Newfoundland and the Azores, at a depth 
of more than 10,000 feet, or two miles, by 
the help of this sounding apparatus. The 
specimens weie sent for examination to 
Ehrenbergof Berlin, and to Bailey of West 
Point, and those able microscopists found 
that this deep-sea mud was almost entirely 
composed of the skeletons of living organ- 
isms the greater proportion of these being 
just like the in.c already known to 

occur in the chalk. 

Thus far, the work had been carried on 
simply in the inteicsts of science, but 
Lieut. Brooke’s method of sounding ac- 
quired a high commercial value, v/hen the 
enterprise of laying down the tclcgraph- 
cablc between this country and tlie United 
States was undertaken. For it became a 
matter of immense importance to know, 
not only the depth of the sea over the 
whole line along which the cable was 
to be laid, but the exact nature of the 
bottom, so as to guard against chances of 
cutting or fiaying the strands of that costly 
rope. The Admiralty consequently ordci od 
Captain Dayman, an old friend and ship- 
mate of mine, to ascertain the depth over 
the whole line of the cable, and to bring 
back specimens of the bottom. In foimcr 
days, such a command as tliis might have 
sounded vciy much like one of the im- 
possible things which the young Prince in 
the Fairy Talcs is ordered to do before he 
can obtain the hand of the Princess. How- 
ever, in the months of June and July, 1857, 
my friend performed the task assigned to 
him with gicat expedition and precision, 
without, so far as I know, having met with 
any reward of that kind. The specimens 
of Atlantic mud which he procured v/ere 
sent to me to be examined and reported 
upon. 

('XCIU 

The result of all these operations is that 
wc know the centours and the nature of 


the surface-soil covtied by the Noilli 
Atlantic for a distance of 1,70a miles froin 
cast to west, as well as wc know that of 
any part of the dry land. It is a prodigious 
plain one of the widest and most even 
plains in the world. If the sea were 
drained off, you might drive a waggo: 
all the way from Valoatia, on the west coa^ t 
of Irel md, to Trinity Bay in NewfoiindlmKi. 
And, except upon one sharp incline aboci 
200 miles fiom Vnlcntia, I am not qne ' 
sure that it would even be necessary to p, ; 
the skid on, so gr-ntle are the ascents n'..] 
descents upon tlisit long route. Froi.; 
Valcntia the road would lie down-hill for 
about 200 m'les to the point at which tiie 
bottom is now covcied by 1,700 fathoius 
of se'.-//ater. Then would come t!u‘ 
ceiittal p'.vn, more than a thousai, 1 
mde.s v/iao,the inequalities of thcsurfac • "f 
which v 7 ould be hardly perceptible, the 
the depth of water ni.'on it now vanes fi-n; 
10,000 to 15,000 feet ; and there aie pla -t s 
ill wliir-h Mont H'anc might be sunk Wji’.i- 
cut shov/ing its peak above water. Fi - 
yoiid Ur the ascx-iit on the Ameru 
side commences, ricd giadually leads, hr 
about 30a miles, to the Newfoundia:' 1 
shore. 

< \i IV 

, V/hen we rensider that the rema’i''- <>i 
moie than thiee thour.aiul distinct sp. < 
of aquatic animals have been discovt > d 
among the fossils of the chalk, that Hn 
great majrrityof them arc of such foii'C^ 
as itie now met with only in the 
and that thei c is no reason to be’ < v'C 
that r.'.ij one of them inhabited 
water the collatcial evidence that the 
chalk icpiesc-iiLS an ancient sca-bollom 
acquires as gi cat force as the proof dcrsvcl 
from the nature of the chalk itself. It ^ 
you will now allow that I did not overcLC -i 
my case when I asserted that we ha'^ ' 
strong grounds for believing that all 'd''' 
vast area of dry land, at present occei '^d 
by the chalk, was once at the botioiu 0. 
the sea, as wc have for any matter f’f 
history whatever ; while there is no.in'-'ifi' 
cation for any other belief. 
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No less certain it is that the time diiriiig^ 
which the countries we now call south-east 
England, France, Germany, Poland, 
Russia, Egypt, Arabia, Syria, were more 
or less completely covered by a deep sea, 
was of considerable duration. We have 
already seen that the chalk is, in places, 
more than a thousand feet thick. I think 
you will agree with me that it must have 
taken some time for the skeletons of 
animalcules of a hundredth of an inch in 
diameter to heap up such a mass as that. 

(ACV 

If the decay of the soft parts of the sea- 
urchin ; the attachment, growth to maturity, 
and decay of the Cmnut ; and the subsequent 
attachment and growth of the coralline, 
took a year (which is a low estimate 
cnougli), the accumulation of the inch of 
chalk must have taken more than a year : 
and the deposit of a thousand feet of chalk 
must, consequently, have taken more than 
twelve thousand years, 

CM \’I 

There is a writing upon the wall of cliffs 
at Cromer, and whoso runs may read it. 
It tells us, with an authority which cannot 
be impeached, that the ancient sea-bed of 
the chalk sea was raised up, and remained 
diy land, until it was covered with forest, 
stocked with the great game the spoils of 
which have rejoiced your geologists. How 
long it rtniaincd in that condition cannot 
be said ; but “the whirligig of time 
brought its revenges ’* in those days as in 
these. That dry land, with the bones and 
teeth of generations of long-lived elephants, 
hidden away among the gnarled roots and 
dry leaves of its ancient trees, sank 
gradually to the bottom of the icy sea, 
which covered it with huge masses of 
drift and boulder clay. Sea-beasts, such 
as the walrus, now restricted to the extreme 
north, paddled about where birds had 
twittered among the topmost twigs of the 
fir-trees. How long this state of things 
endured we know not, but at length it 


came to an end. The upheaved glacial 
mud hardened into the soil of modern 
Norfolk. Forests grew once more, the 
wolf and the beaver replaced the reindeer 
and the elephant ; and at length what we 
call the history of England dawned. 

CKCV’^II 

Direct proof may be given that some 
parts of the land of the northern hemi- 
sphere arc at this moment insensibly rising 
and others insensibly sinking ; and there is 
indirect, but perfectly satisfactory, proof, 
that an enormous area now covered by the 
Pacific has been deepened thousands of feet, 
since the present inhabitants of that sea 
came into existence. Thus there is not a 
shadow of a reason for believing that the 
physical changes of the globe, in past 
times, have been effected by other than 
natural causes. 

CXCVIII 

A small beginning has led us to a great 
ending. If I were to put the bit of chalk 
with which we started into the hot but 
obscure flame of burning hydrogen, it 
would presently shine like the sun. It 
seems to me that this physical metamor- 
phosis is no false image of what has been 
the result of our subjecting it to a jet of 
fervent, though nowise brilliant, thought 
to-night. It has become luminous, and its 
clear rays, penetrating the abyss of the 
remote past, have brought within our ken 
some stages of the evolution of the earth. 
And in the shifting “v/ithout haste, but 
without rest” of the land and sea, as in the 
endless variation of the forms assumed by 
living beings, we have observed nothing 
but the natural product of the forces 
originally possessed by the substance of 
the universe. 

exerx 

In certain parts of the sea bottom in the 
immediate vicinity of the British Islands, 
as in the Clyde district, among the Hebrides, 
in the Mo; ay Firth, and in the German 
Ocean, there are depressed areas, forming 
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a kind of snbmniinc valleys, the centres of 
which are f:oir. So to lOO fathoms, or more, 
deep. TliLse d'.pies.sions are inhabited by 
assemblap;cs cf marine animals, which 
differ from those found over the adjaccn*- 
and shallower leu^ion, and resemble tho.se 
which ate met with much farther north, on 
the Norvy^Ci^ian coa.st. Forbes called these 
Scandinavian detachments “ Northern out- 
liers.” 

How did these isolated patches of a 
northern population get into these deep 
places ? To explain the mystery, Forbv. i 
called to mind the fact that, in the epoch 
which immediately picccded the present, 
the climate v/as much colder (whence the 
name of “glacial epoch” applied to it); 
and that the sheds which are found fossil, 
or sub-fossil, in deposits of that age arc 
precisely such as arc now to bo met witli 
only in the Scandinavian, or still more 
Arctic, regions. Undoubtedly, during the 
glacial epoch, tlie general population of our 
seas had, universally, the northern aspect 
which is now presented only by the 
“ northern outliers ” ; just as the vegetation 
of the land, down to the sea-level, had the 
northern chaiactcr which is, at present, 
exhibited only by the* plants which hvo 
on the tops of our mountains. But a.s llic 
glacial cpocli pa.ssed av/ay, and theprc^Ciit 
climatal coiiditioiis v/cre developed, the 
northern plants were able to maintain 
themselves oiilj on the bleak heights, on 
which soiitheni foinu could not compete 
with them. And, in like manner, Forbes 
suggested that, after the glacial epoch, the 
northern animals then inhabiting the sea 
became icslnctcd to the deeps in which 
they could hold their own against invaders 
from the south, better fitted than they to 
flourish in tlie warmer waters of the 
shallows. Thus depth in the sea cone- 
sponded in its effect upon distribution to 
height on the land. 

ec 

Among the scientific instructions for the 
voyage' drawn up by a committee of the 


I Royal Society, there is a remarkable letter 
from Von Humboldt to Lord Miiito, then 
Fiist Lord of the Admiralty, in which, 
among other things, he dwells upon the 
.significance of the researches into the 
microscopic compo.silion of rochs, and the 
discovery of the gi cat share which micro- 
scoiiic organisms take in the formation ol 
the crust of the earth at the present day, 
made by Flirciiborg in the yen is 1836 39. 
Ehrenbcrg, in fact, had shown that the 
extensive beds of “rotten-stone” 01 
“Tripoli ” which occur in various parts of 
the world, and notably at Bilin in Bohemia, 
consisted of accumulations of the silicioub 
cases and skeletons of /h ,w’, sponges, 
and A'dt oh/ / 1 ; he had pro u^d that similai 
deposits were being formed by /la'ev ,/,, 
in tiic pools of the Thiergarten in Berlin 
and clsewh”rc, and liad pointed out th.it, 
if itwcrccoimiKicially v/oitb while, rotten- 
stone imp ht bciiianufacli’ red by a proees 
of diatom-cultme, Ob^ei nations conductei' 
at Cuxliavcn, in 1839, had revealed 11 - 
existence, at the surface of thewatcis f‘ 
the Baltic, of liviiii; Diatoms and A\i d '/ r 
cf the same .species as those win ch, in . 
fo.s.sil slate, coiist’tiitc extensive rocks » 
lertiaiy age at Chiltanisetta, Zantc, a 
I Oran, on the .shoies of the Mediterraiie.’ 

Moi cover, in the fresh-water rottes 
stone beds cf Biiin, Hhicub-.,rg had traiv ■ 
out the met -imorpiiosis, cffc..ted appai 
ciitly by the action of pcicolrding watn. 
of the piimitively loose and fi table dcpo‘ 
of ciganised particles, in which the sd-. - 
exists in the hydiated or soluble conditif"’. 
The silex, in fact, undergoes .solution a' 1 
slow redeposition, iinlil, in ultimate ressl , 
the excessively finc-giained sand, cru-h 
particle of which is a skeleton, bccom - 
converted into a dense opaline stone, w.-i 
only here and there an indication of 
organism. 

Fioin the consideration of these far* , 
Ehrenberg, as eaily as the year 1839, h'’-' 
arrived at the conclusion that rocks, all ' 
gether similar to those which constitute r 
large part of the crust of the earth, nur 
be forming, at the present clay, at tl.r 
bottom of the sea ; and he threw out t!*- 
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sug;gestion that even where no trace of 
organic structure is to be found in the older 
rocks, it may have been lost by metamor- 
phosis. 


cn 

It is highly creditable to the ingenuity 
of our ancestors that the peculiar piopcrty 
of fennenled liquids, in viitiie of which 
tliey “make gkid the heart of man,” roems 
to have been knowninthc remotest periods 
of whicli we have any i eroi d. All savages 
t ike to alcoholic fun’ds as if they were to 
the mw’nPvU' born. Oiir Vedic foref.ithc’iS 
i'ito:J«'ated tlieuiselves witli the juice of 
the “soma”: Noali, by a rut iintiatmal 
reectiou against a supcifluity of v/atcr, 
npru-ers to have taken the earliest practic- 
pL!e op’poriiii.'ity of qualify mg that which 
}:o was obliged to diiiik; and the ghosts 
()i' the ancient Egyptians v/ore solaced by 
pictures of bp'iqiieis in whii.h the wifie- 
c.npvssei iomi'l, grre/i'ii on the walls of 
ll.cir Icm'-s. a knowk'dge of the pioccss 
(.f feijrmulat.Oii, thcrefoie, was in a.ll piO- 
bab'lity possessed by the pichistoiic pr-pu- 
1 vtK)Us of the globe ; .-ind it must ha%'C 
bcio’itea nmttCM- of gi cat interest even to 
poiuaval Wxiie-bibbcrs to study the 
motli&ds by which fermented liquids could 
he surely mnnuiactuied. No doubt it was 
s(.on discovered that the most certain, 
as well as the iiio^t expeditions, way of 
making- a sweet juice ferment was to add to 
it a little of the scum, or Iccs, of another 
hirmenhing juice. And it can hardly be 
questioned that this singular { xcitation of 
h'l mentation in one fluid, by a sort of 
mfection, or inoculation, of a little feiment 
taken from some other fluid, together with 
tiu' strp.nge swelling, foaming, and hissing 
of the fermented substance, must have 
always attracted attention from the moie 
ihoughtfiil. Nevertheless, the commenee- 
inc'ut of the scientific analysis of the 
phoiiomcna dates from a period not eai Her 
tlian the first half of the seventeenth 
''eiitury. 

At this time, Van Helmont made a first 
step by pointing out that the peculiar 
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hissing and bubbling of a fcimcntcd liquM 
is due, not to the evoluLion of cciumon air 
(v/hich he, as the inventor of the term 
“gas,” calls “gas veurosum”), but to 
that of a peetdiar kind of air such as 
is occasionally met vvdli in caves, mines, 
and wells, and which he calls “gas 
sylvr''tre.” 

But a century ekipscd before the nature 
of Ihis “gas sylvtstre,” or, as it was 
afrei wards called, “ fixed air,” was clearly 
dc-lei mined, and it was found to be identical 
v/ith that dca.dly “ choke-damp ” by which 
the lives of those v.dio descend into old 
w. Ik, or m'nes, or brmvcis’ vats, are 
sometimes suddenly ended ; and with the 
poisonous aonfoim fluid which is produced 
by the combiisfion of charcoal, .and now 
p;ocs by tlie name of carbonic acid gas. 

Du’iug the same time it giadually 
b'C'-me evident that the prt'.cncc of 
su;;.' r was cshc.tial to the production of 
alcohol and the evolution ot caibonicacid 
gr-is, which ate the Iw^o greel and con- 
sp'e.ums products of fcimciitaiion. And 
finally, in 1787, 1 1:0 kalian chemist, 

Kabroug m.ide the c:\p:tal di '.covory that 
the ye.'tsl tei'.ient, tl:c picscncx of which 
is nerc'c'aiy to fcinmnta^-ion, la what 
he termed a “ vc M'.io-riniurd ” substance: 
that is, a body which gives off amiuoniacal 
Salts v/hen it t: bmuccl, and is, in other 
ways, .s'nitlar to the gluten of plants and 
the adbumtai and casein of animals. 

CCII 

The living club-mosses are, for the most 
part, insignificant and creeping herbs, 
which, suncinciaHy, very closely resemble 
tine mosses, and none of them reach more 
i than tveo or three feet m height. But in 
! their essculial striutuie, they very closely 
I resemble the earliest L'^ pidodcudroid trees 
I of the coal : their steins and leaves are 
I similar ; so arc their cones ; .^nd no less 
I like are the sporangia and spores ; v;hile 
I even in their sh:c, the spores of the 
I Lel>!dodciid) on and those of the existing 
I T.vio/p/in/n, or club-moss, very closely 
I approach one another. 
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Thus the singular conclusion is forced 
upon us, that the greater and the smaller 
sacs of the “ Better- Bed” and other coals, 
in which the primitive structure is well 
preserved, are simply the sporangia and 
spores of certain plants, many of which 
were closely allied to the existing club- 
mosses. And if, as I believe, it can be 
demonstiated that ordinary coal is nothing 
but “ saccular” coal which has undergone 
a certain amount of that alteration which, if 
continued, would convert it into anthracite ; 
then, the conclusion is obvious, that the 
great mass of the coal we burn is the 
result of the accumulation of the spores 
and spore-cases of plants, pther parts of 
which have furnished the carbonised stems 
and the mineral charcoal, or have left their 
impressions on the surfaces of the layer. 

C-CIII 

The position of the beds which constitute 
the coal-measures is infinitely diverse. i 
Sometimes they are tilted up vertically, 
sometimes they are horizontal, sometimes 
curved into great basins ; sometimes they 
come to the surface, sometimes they are 
covered up by thousands of feet of rock. 
But, whatever their present position, there 
is abundant and conclusive evidence that 
every undcr-clay was once a surface soil. ’ 
Not only do carbonised root-fibres fre- 
quently abound in these under-clays ; but 
the stools of trees, the trunks of which are 
broken off and confounded with the bed of 
coal, have been repeatedly found passing 
into radiating roots, still embedded in the 
under-clay. On many parts of the coast 
of England, what are commonly known I 
as “submarine forests” are to be seen at 
low water. They consist, for the most 
part, of short stools of oak, beech, and fir- 
trees, still fixed by their long roots in the 
bed of blue clay in which they originally 
grew. If one of these submarine forest 
beds should be gradually depressed and 
covered up by new deposits, it would 
present just the same characters as an , 
under-clay of the coal, if the SigUlana and | 


lA'pidode)h{riin of the ancient world were 
substituted for the oak, or the beech, of our 
own times. 

In a tropical forest, at the present day, 
the trunks of fallen trees, and the stools of 
such trees as may have been broken by the 
violence of storms, remain entire for but 
a short time. Contrary to what might be 
expected, the dense wood of the tree 
decays, and suffers from the ravages of 
insects, more swiftly than the bark. And 
the traveller, setting his foot on a prostrate 
I trunk finds that it is a mere shell, which 
I breaks under his weight, and lands his 
foot amidst the insects, or the reptiles, 
which have sought food or refuge within. 


The coal accumulated upon the area 
covered by one of the great forests of the 
carboniferons epoch would, in course of 
time, have been wasted away by the small, 
but constant, wear and tear of rain and 
streams, had the hand which supported it 
remained at the same level, or been 
gradually raised to a greater elevatioii 
And, no doubt, as much coal as now exists 
has been destroyed, af!;er its formation, iu 
this way, 

Ci'V 

Once more, an invariably-recurring 
lesson of geological history, at whatcvci 
point its study is taken up ; the lesson oi 
the almost infinite slowness of the modi 
fication of living forms. The linos of tlr 
j pcdigices of living things break off almost 
bet ore they begm to converge. 

Ci'Vl 

Yet another curious consideration. Let 
us suppose that one of the stupid, 
salamander-like Labyrinthodonts, wIiilIi 
pottered, with much belly and little leg, 
like Falstaff in his old age, among th( 
coal-forests, could have had thinking 
power enough in his small brain to lenoe. 
upon the showers of spores which kept oi 
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falling through years and centuries, while 
perhaps not one in ten iiiilhoii fulfilled 
its apparent purpose, and reproduced 
the organism which gave it birth ; surely 
he might have been excused for moralis- 
ing upon the thoughtlcs.s and wanton ex- 
travagance which Nature displayed in her 
operations. 

But we have the advantage over our 
shovel-headed predecessor or possibly 
ancestor -and can peiceivethat a certain 
vein of thrift runs through this apparent 
^xodigality. Nature is never in a liuny, 
and seems to have had always before lier 
eyes the adage, “Keep a thi'ig long 
enough, and you will find a use for it.” 
She has kept her beds of coal many 
millions of years v/ilhout being able to find 
much use for them ; she has sent them 
down beneath the sea, and th(^ s.-a-benets 
( ould make nothing of them ; she has 
I .'US': d them up into dryla'ul, and laid the 
black veins bare, and sldl for ages and 
ages, there wa^ no living thing on the face 
of the raith that could sec any soi't of value 
in tliem ; and it was only thi' other day, 
so to spetik, that she turried anew creature 
out of her workslioi), wdio by degi ccs .ac- 
quired sufficient v/ils lo m.a!:e a fire, and 
then to discover that the black lock would 
Inin. 

T suppose that niii' toen hundred years 
ago, when Julius Crosar was good enough 
to deal with Britain as we have dealt with 
New Zealand, the pilinarval liriton, blue 
V7ith cold and woad, may he.vo known that 
the strange? black stcnc, of which he found 
lumps here and the.e in his wanderings, 
would burn and .so help to warm his body 
and cook his food. Saxon, Dane, .and 
Worman swarmed into the land. The 
I'uglish people grew into a po'weiful 
'■ation, and Nature still waited for a full 
ictiirn of the capital she had invested in 
the ancient club-mosses. The eighteenth 
century arrived, and with it James Watt. 
The brain of that man was the spore out 
of which was developed the modern stcam- 
*‘ugine, and all the prodigious trees and 
hiaiiches of modern industry whuh h.ive 
grown out of this. But coal is as much an 


essential condition of this growth and 
development as carbonic acid is for that 
of a tiub-moss. Wanting coal, we could 
not huvre smelted the iron needed to make 
our engines, nor h.avc worked our engines 
when we had got them. But take away 
the engines, and file great towns of York- 
shire and Lancashire vanish like a drc.am. 
Manufactures give place to .agriculture and 
pastille, .and not ten men c.an live where 
now ten thousand are amply supported. 

Thus, all this abundant wealth of money 
and of vivid life is Nature’s interest upon 
her mvobtment in chib-mosfAS, and the like, 
.SC) long ago. But wh.at becomes of the 
co.-.l which is burnt in yielding this interest ? 
II< .il eouu'S out of it, light comes out of it ; 
.and if we could gather together all that goes 
up Ihc chimney, and all that remains in the 
grate of a thoroughly-burnt coal- fire, we 
should find ourselves in possession of a 
qnaiitily of carbonic acid, water, ammonia, 
.unci minei.ul iii.uUcis, exactly equal iiiweight 
to the «;oal. But these .ire the very matters 
witli wliich Nature supplied the club-mosscs 
which made the coal. She is paid back 
prmcip.alanJ interest at the same time ; and 
shestiaightway invc'-ts the carbonic acid, 
the water, and the ammonia in new forms ol 
life, feeding with them the plants that now 
live. Thrifty N.uturc ! Surely no prodigal, 
but most notable of honsckc^cners ! 


c t \ n 

Here, then, is a capital fiict. The 
movements of the lobster are due to mus- 
cular contractility. But why docs a muscle 
contr.ict at one time and not at another } 
Why does one whole gioup of uiiiscles 
contract when the lobster wishes to extend 
his tail, and another group when he desires 
to bend it ? What is it originates, directs, 
and controls the motive power ? 

lixpurimeiit, the great mstiument for the 
ascerlainnieut of tiuth in physical science, 
aiiswcis this question for us. In the head 
of the lobsiter there lies a small mass of 
th.ut peculiar tissue which is known as 
nervous substance. Cords of similar matter 
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V connect this brain of the lobster, directly or 
indirectly, with the muscles. N o w, if these 
communicating: cords are cut, the brain 
remaining entire, the power of exerting 
what we call voluntary motion in the parts 
below the section is destroyed ; and on the 
other hand, if, the cords remaining entire, 
the brain mass be destroyed, the same 
voluntary mobility is equally lost. Whence 
the inevitable conclusion is that the power 
of originating these motions resides in the 
brain and is propagated along the nervous 
cords. 

In the higher animals the phenomena 
which attend this transmission have been 
investigated, and the exertion of the 
peculiar energy which resides m the neives 
has been found to be accompanied by a 
disturbance of the electrical state of their 
molecules. 

If wc could exactly estimate the .signifi- 
cation of this disturbance ; if we could 
obtain the value of a given exertion of 
nerve force by determining the quantity of 
electricity, or of heat, of which it is the 
equivalent ; if wc could ascertain upon what 
arrangement, or other condition of the 
molecules of matter, the manifestation of 
the nervous and mu.scular energies depends 
(and doubtless science will some day or 
other ascertain these points), physiologists 
would have attained their ultimate goal in 
this direction ; they would have determined 
the relation of the motive force of animals 
to the other forms of force found in nature ; 
and if the same process had been successfully 
performed for all the operations which arc 
carried on in, and by, the animal frame, 
physiology would be perfect, and the facts 
of morphology and distribution would be 
deducible from the laws which physiologists 
had established, combined with tho:.e deter- 
mining the condition of the surrounding 
universe. 

(•(.vni 

The object of lectures is, in the first place, 
to awaken the attention and excite the 
enthusiasm of the student ; and this, I am 
sure, may be effected to a far greater 


extent by the oral discourse and by the 
personal influence of a respected teacher 
than in any other way. Secondly, lectures 
have the double use of guiding the student 
to the salient points of a subject, and at the 
same time forcing him to attend to the 
whole of it, and not merely to that part 
which takes his fancy. And lastly, lecture.^ 
afford the student the opportunity of seeking 
explanations of those difficulties which will 
and indeed ought to, arise in the course of 
his studies. 

rcix 

What books shall I read ? is a qiiostio;i 
constautly put by the student to the teacher. 
My reply usually is, “ None: write your 
notes out carefully and fully ; .strive to under- 
stand them thoroughly ; come to me forth' 
explanation of anything you cannot under- 
stand ; and I would rather you did not 
distract your mind by reading. ” A pi opei ly 
composed course of lectures ought to 
contain fully as much matter as a studeiu 
can assimilate in the time occupied by ■ 
deliveiy; and the teacher should alway 
recollect that his business is to fee ' 
and not to cram the intellect. Indeed, 1 
believe that a student who gains from i 
course of lectures the simple habit of co'i 
centrating his attention upon a definite^, 
limited series of facts, until they ar> 
thoroughly mastered, has made a step (j' 
immeasurable importance. 

ccx 

However good lectures may be, ainl 
however extensive the course of reading by 
which they are followed up, they arc but 
accessories to the great instrument of 
scientific teaching -demonstration. If I 
insist unwcariedly, nay fanatically, upon 
the importance of physical science as an 
educational agent, it is because the study of 
any branch of science, if properly conducted, 
appears to me to fill up a void left by all 
other means of education. I have the 
greatest respect and love for literature; 
nothing would grieve me more than to see 
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literary training other than a very prom- 
inent branch of education : indeed, I wish 
that real literary discipline were far more 
attended to than it is ; but I cannot shut 
my eyes to the fact that there is a vast 
difference between men who have had a 
purely literary, and those who have had a 
sound scientific training. 

cc.xi 

In the world of letters, learning and 
knowledge are one, and books arc the 
source of both ; whereas in science, as in 
life, learning and knowledge are distinct, 
and the study of things, and not of books, 
is the source of the latter. 

ccxir 

All that literature has to bestow may 
be obtained by reading and by pidctical 
exercise in writing and in speaking : but I 
do not exaggerate when I say that none of 
the best gifts of science are to be won by 
these means. On the contrary, the great 
benefit which a scientific education bestows, 
whether as training or as knowledge, is 
dependent upon the extent to which the 
mind of the student is brought into 
immediate contact with facts upon the 
degree to which he learns the habit of 
appealing directly to Nature, and of acquir- 
ing through his senses concrete images of 
those properties of things, which are, and 
always will be, but approximativcly ex- 
pressed ^ human language. Our way of 
looking at Nature, and of speaking about 
her, varies from year to year ; but a fact 
once seen, a relation of cause and effect, 
once demonstratively apprehended, arc 
possessions which neither change nor pass 
away, but, on the contrary, form fixed 
centres, about which other truths aggre- 
gate by natural affinity. 

Therefore, the great business of the 
scientific teacher is, to imprint the funda- 
mental, irrefragable facts of his science, not 
only by words upon the mind, but by 
sensible impressions upon the eye, and ear, 


and touch of the student, in so complete a 
manner, that every term used or law enun- 
ciated should afterwards call up vivid 
images of the paiticular structural, or other, 
facts which furnished the demonstration of 
the law, or the illustration of the term. 

ccxiii 

What is the purpose of primary intellec- 
tual education ? I apprehend that its first 
object is to train the young in the use of 
those tools wherewith men extract know- 
ledge from the ever-rhi fling succession of 
phenomena which pass before their eyes ; 
and that its second object is to inform them 
of the fundamental laws which have been 
found by experience to govern the course 
of things, so that they may not be turned 
out into the world naked, defenceless, and 
a prey to the events they might control. 

A boy is taught to read his own and 
other languages, in order that he may have 
access to infinitely wider stores of know- 
ledge than could ever be opened to him by 
oral intercourse with his fellow men; he 
learns to write, that his means of communi- 
cation with the rest of mankind may be 
indefinitely enlarged, and that he may 
record and store up the knowledge he 
acquires. He is taught elementary inathe- 
maties, that he may understand all those 
relatioiis;,of number and form upon which 
the transactions of men, associated in com- 
plicated societies, are built, and that he may 
have some practice in deductive reasoning. 

All these operations of reading, writing, 
and ciphering are intellectual tools, whose 
use should, before all things, be learned, 
and learned thoroughly ; so that the youth 
may be enabled to make his life that which 
it ought to be, a continual progress in 
learning and in wisdom. 

ccxiv 

In addition, primary education en- 
deavours to fit a boy out with a certain 
equipment of positive knowledge. He is 
taught the great laws of morality ; the 
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religion of his sect ; so much history and 
geography as will tell him where the great 
countries of the world are, what they arc, 
and how they have become what they 
are. 

But if I regard it closely, a curious 
reflection arises. I suppose that, fifteen 
hundred years ago, the child of any well- 
to-do Roman citizen was taught just these 
same things ; reading and writing in his 
own, and, perhaps, the Greek tong^uc ; the 
elements of mathematics ; and the religion, 
morality, history, and geography current 
in his time. Furthermore, I do not think 
I err in affirming that, if such a Christian 
Roman boy, who had finished his education, 
could be transplanted into one of our public 
schools, and pass through its course of 
instruction, he would not meet with a 
single unfamiliar line of thought; amidst 
all the new facts he would have to learn, 
not one would suggest a different mode 
of regarding the universe from that current 
in his own time. 

And yet surely there is some great 
difference between the civilisation of the 
fourth century and that of the nineteenth, 
and still more between the intellectual 
habits and tone of thought of that day and 
<Jiis? 

And what has made this difference ? I 
answer fearlessly The prodigious develop- 
ment of physical science within the last 
two centuries. 

ccxv 

Modern civilisation rests upon physical 
science ; take away her gifts to our own 
country, and our position among the 
leading nations of the world is gone 
to-morrow ; for it is physical science only 
that makes intelligence and moral energy 
stronger than brute force. 

ccxvi 

The whole of modern thought is steeped 
in science ; it has made its way into the 
works of our best poets, and even the mere 


man of letters, who affects to ignore and 
despise science, is unconsciously impreg- 
nated with her spirit, and indebted for his 
best products to her methods. I believe 
that the greatest intellectual revolution 
mankind has yet seen is now slowly taking 
place by her agency. She is teaching the 
world that the ultimate court of appeal is 
observation and experiment, and not 
authority ; she is teaching it to estimate 
the value of evidence ; she is creating a 
firm and living faith in the existence of 
immutable moral and physical laws, perfect 
obedience to which is the highest possible 
aim of an intelligent being. 

But of all this your old stereotyped 
system of education takes no note. 
Physical science, its methods, its problems 
and its difficulties, will meet the poorest 
boy at every turn, and yet we educate him 
in such a manner that he shall enter the 
world as ignorant of the existence of the 
methods and facts of science as the day he 
was born. The modern world is full of 
artillery ; and we turn out our children to 
do battle in it, equipped with the shield and 
sword of an ancient gladiator. 


CCWII 

Posterity will cry shame on us if we do 
not remedy this deplorable state of things 
Nay, if we live twenty years longer, oi'i 
own consciences will cry shame on us. 

It is my firm conviction that the only 
way to remedy it is to make the element, 
of physical science an integral part of 
primary education. I have endeavoured 
to show you how that may be done foi 
that branch of science which it is iny 
business to pursue; and I can but add, 
that I should look upon the day when 
every schoolmaster throughout this land 
was a centre of genuine, however rudi- 
mentary, scientific knowledge as an epocli 
in the history of the country. 

But let me entreat you to remember my 
last words. Addressing myself to you, 
teachers, I would say, mere book learnin;; 
in physical science is a sham and a delusion 
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—what you teach, unless you wish to be 
impostors, that you must first know ; and 
real knowledge in science means personal 
acquaintance with the facts, be they few 
or many. 


CCWIII 

The first distinct enunciation of the 
hypothesis that all living matter has 
sprung from pre-existing living matter 
came from a contemporary, though a junior, 
of Harvey, a native of that country, fertile 
ill men great in all departments of human 
activity, which was to intellectual Europe, 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
what Germany is in the nineteenth. It was 
ill Italy, and from Italian teachers, that 
Harvey received the most important part of 
his scientific education. And it was a 
student trained in the same schools, 
rranccsco Redi — a man of the widest 
knov/ledgc and most versatile abilities, 
distinguished alike as scholar, poet, 
physician and naturalist who, just two 
lunidrcd and two years ago,^ published his 
“ Esperienze intornoalla Generazione degl’ 
Insttti,” and gave to the world the idea, 
the growth of which it is my purpose to 
trace. Redi’s book went through five 
editions in twonty years ; and the extreme 
simplicity of his experiments, and the 
I'lcaiiiess of his arguments, gained for 
his views and for their consequences, 
almost universal acceptance. 

Red: did not trouble himself much with 
speculative^ considerations, but attacked 
particular cases of what was supposed to 
he “spontaneous generation” experiment- 
ally, Here arc dead animals, or pieces of 
meat, says he ; I expose them to the air in 
hot wcatlicr, and in a few days they swarm 
with maggots. You tell me that these 
are generated in the dead flesh ; but if I 
put similar bodies, while quite fresh, in a 
lar, and tie some fine gauze over the top of 
the jar, not a maggot makes its appearance, 
while the dead substances, nevertheless, 
putrefy just in the same way as before. 
It is obvious, therefore, that the maggots 

^ These wordb were written in 1870. 


are not generated by the corruption of the 
meat ; and that the cause of their formation 
must be a something which is kept away 
by gauze. But gauze will not keep away 
aeriform bodies or fluids. This something 
must, therefore, exist in the form of solid 
particles too big to get through the gauze. 
Nor is one long left in doubt what these 
solid particles are ; for the blow-flies, 
attracted by the odour of the meat, swarm 
round the vessel, and, urged by a powerful 
but in this case misleading instinct, lay 
eggs out of which maggots arc immedi- 
ately hatched upon the gauze. The con- 
clusion, therefore, is unavoidable ; the 
“laggots are not generated by the meat, 
but the eggs which give rise to them are 
brought through the air by the flies. 

These experiments seem almost child- 
ishly simple, and one wonders how it was 
that no one ever thought of them before. 
Simple as they are, however, they arc 
worthy of the most careful study, for every 
piece of experimental work since done, in 
regard to this subject, has been shaped 
upon the model furnished by the Italian 
philosopher. As the results of his cxpe: i- 
nients were the same, however varied the 
nature of the materials he used, it is not 
wonderful that there arose in Redi’s mind a 
presumption that, in all such cases of the 
seeming jjroduction of life from dead matter, 
the real explanation was the introduction 
of living germs from without into that dead 
matter. And thus the hypothesis that 
living matter always arises by the agency 
of pre-existing living matter, took definite 
shape ; and had, lienceforward, a right to 
be considered and a claim to be refuted, in 
each p.articular case, before the production 
of living matter in any other way could be 
admitted by careful reasoners. It will be 
necessary for me to refer to this hypothesis 
so frequently, that, to save circumlocution, 

I shall call it the hypothesis of ; 

and I shall term the contrary doctrine— that 
living matter may be produced by not living 
matter the hypothesis of .-I/uo n . 

In the seventeenth century, as I have 
said, the latter was the dominant view, sanc- 
tioned alike by antiquity and by authority ; 
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and it is interesting to observe that Uedi 
did not escape the customary tax upon 
a discoverer of having to defend himself 
against the charge of impugning the author- 
ity of the Scriptures ; for his adversaries 
declared that the gciieiation of bees from 
the carcase of a dead lion is affirmed, in 
the Book of Judges, to have been the 
origin of the famous riddle with which 
Samson perplexed the Philistines : - 

“ Out of the eatei c.iiai' I'orth meat. 

And out of the btiong came forth sweetness.” 

Ct'XlX 

The great tragedy of Science the slay- 
ing of a beautiful hyp&tlie. 5 is by an ugly 
fact. 

ccxx 

It rcmahis yet in the order of logic, 
though not of history, to show that among 
these solid destructible pat tides there leally 
do exist germs capable of giving rise to the 
development of living forms in suitable 
menstrua. This piece of work was done 
by M. Pasteur in those Ltautiful lesearchcs 
which will ever render In's name famous ; 
and which, in spite of all attacks upon 
them, appear to me now, as they did scvtai 
years ago, to be nicdehs of accurate ex- 
perimentation and logical reasoning. Ho 
strained air through cotton-wool, and found, 
as Schroedcr and Dusch had done, that it 
contained nothing competent to give rise 
to the development of life in fluids highly 
fitted for that purpose. But the impoi tant 
fur{her links in the c.hain of evidence added 
by Pasteur arc three. In the first place 
he subjected to microscopic examination 
the cotton-v/ool which has served as 
strainer, and found that sundry bodies 
clearly recognisable as germs were among 
the solid pai tides stiaincd off. Secondly, 
he proved that these germs were competent 
to give rise to living forms by simply sow- 
ing them ill a solution fitted for their 
development. And, thirdly, he showed 
that the incapacity of air strained through 
cotton-wool to give rise to life was not due 


to any occult change effected in the con- 
stituents of the air by the wool, by proving 
that the cotton-wool might be dispensed 
with altogether, and perfectly free access 
left between the exterior air and that m 
the experimental flask. If the neck of tli.: 
flask is drawn out into a tube and beni 
downwards; and if, after the contained 
fluid has been carefully boiled, the tube is 
heated sufficiently to destroy any gerri: 
which may be present in the air whivh 
enters as the fluid cools, the apparatus ni.-iy 
be left to itself for any time and no life w i 
appear in the fluid. The reason is plain. 
Although there is free communicatiun 
between the atmosphere laden with germs 
and the gormless air in the flask, contacl 
between the two takes place only in ili.' 
tube; and as the germs cannot fall up- 
wards, and there are no currents, thiy 
never roach the interior of the flask. Hr; 
if the tube be broken short off where t. 
proceeds from the flask, and free access 
thus given to germs falling vertically oi t 
of the air, the fluid, which has remain'- 
clear and desert for mouths, becomes, in .1. 
few days, turbid and full of life. 


{;c\xi 

In autumn it is not uncommon to s(v 
fl'cs motionless upon a window-pane, wii '. 
a sort of magic circle, in white, drpv 1 
round them. On microscopic examiiiati( 1, 
the magic circle is found to consist '.f 
innumerable spores, which have be. 1 
thrown off in all directions by a mimi’t 
fungus called hiupn^a /;.'//.<■- ic, the spon- 
forming filaments of which stand out 
a pile of velvet from the body of the i!/. 
These spore-foiming filaments are c-'r- 
nected with others which fill the intf;i.'M 
of the fly’s body like so much fine woi b 
having eaten away and destroyed t;-' 
creature’s viscera. This is the full-giov.!* 
condition of the lun/'itsa. If traced bu. b 
to its earliest stages, in flies which Jit 
still active, and to all appearance healt’iy 
it is found to exist in the form of minn' 
corpuscles which float in the blood of t’ • 
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fly. These multiply and lengthen into 
filaments, at the expense of the fly’s 
substance ; and when they have at last 
killed the patient, they grow out of its 
body and give off spores. Healthy flics 
shut up with diseased ones catch this 
mortal disease, and perish like the others. 
A most competent observer, M. Cohn, 
who studied the development of the 
KmpHMi very carefully, was utterly unable 
to discover in what manner the smallest 
germs of the Empma got into the fly. 
The spores could not be made to give rise 
to such germs by cultivation ; nor were 
such germs discoverable in the air, or in 
the food of the fly. It looked exceedingly 
like a case of Abiogenesis, or, at any rate, 
of Xenogenesis ; and it is only quite 
leccntly that the real course of events has 
been mide out. It has been ascertained 
that when one of the spores falls upon the 
body of a fly, it begins to germinate, and 
sends out a process which bores its way 
through the fly’s skin ; this, having reached 
the interior cavities of its body, gives off 
the minute floating corpuscles which arc 
the earliest stage of the limpusa. The 
disease is “contagious,” because a healthy 
fly coining in contact v/ith a diseased one, 
from which the sporc-bcaring filaments 
piotiudc, is pretty sure to carry off a spore 
or t'vvo. It is “infectious” because the 
spores become scattered about all sorts of 
matter in the neighbourhood of the slain 
flies. 

Silkworms are liable to many diseases ; 
and, cven^before 1853, a peculiar epizootic, 
fi equently accompanied by the appearance 
of dark spots upon the skin (whence the 
name of “ Pebrine ” which it has received), 
had been noted for its mortality. But 111 
the years following 1853 this malady broke 
out with such extreme violence, that, in 
1858, the silk-crop was reduced to a third 
of the amount which it had reached in 
^^53 J and, up till within the last year or 
two, it has never attained half the yield 
1853. This means not only that the 
great number of people engaged in silk 
growing are some thirty millions sterling 
poorer than they might have been ; it 


means not only that high prices have had 
1o be paid for iinpcrtcd silkworm eggs, 
iiiid that, after investing his inoiiey in them, 
in pa5niig for mulberry-leaves and for 
attend I ncc, the cultivator has constantly 
seen his silkworms perish and himself 
plunged in ruin ; but it means that the 
looms of Lyons have lacked cmployiiciTt, 
and that, for years, enforced idlcriOGS and 
misery have been the poition of a vast 
population v/hich, in former days, was 
iiidnstrioiis aed 

In reading (he Report made by M. de 
Quatrefages in 1859, it is exceedingly 
iutci<‘sLing to observe that his elaborate 
study of the febiinc forced 1 bo conv’ction 
upon Ins mind that. In it,; mode of occur- 
rence and propagation, the disease of the 
s»lkv/oim if, in evety lesnect, comparable 
to the chc'lcia among mankind. But it 
dtiTcrs troin the ('h(;lera, and so iar is 
a more foimidablc nadady, in bring here- 
ditary, and in bx.iug, under some circum- 
stances, contagious as well as infectious. 

The Italian naturalist, Filippi, discovered 
in the blood of the silliv/o* ms affected by 
this strange disorder a nmltitiide of cylin- 
drical coipusclcs, each about ,-,o'jTh of an 
inch long. These have boon carefully 
studied by Lobeil, and ruiincd by him 
Pinihi^/op/iyfcij ] for the leason that in 
subjects in which the disease is strongly 
developed, the oorpusclcs sv/arm in every 
tissue and organ of the body, and even 
pass into the undeveloped eggs of the 
female moth. But are thc.se coipuscles 
causes, or mere concomitants, of the 
disease? Some n ituialists took one \icw 
and some another ; and it was not imtil the 
F'lench Goveniinent, alarmed by the con- 
tinued ravages of the malady, and the 
inefficiency of the remedies which had 
been suggested, despatched M. Pasteur 
to study it, that the question received its 
final settlement ; at a great sacrifice, not 
only of the time and peace of mind of that 
eminent philosopher, but, I regret to have 
to add, of his health. 

But the sacrifice has not been in vain. 
It is now certain that this devastating, 
cholera-like Pebrine is the effect of the 
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growth and multiplication of the Panhhto- 
phylon in the silkworm. It is contagious 
and infectious, because the corpuscles of 
the Paulnstophyton pass away from the 
bodies of the diseased caterpillars, directly 
or indirectly, to the alimentary canal of 
healthy silkworms in their neighbourhood ; 
it is hereditary because the corpuscles enter 
into the eggs while they are being formed, 
and consequently are carried within them 
when they arc laid ; and for this reason, 
also, it presents the very singular pecu- 
liarity of being inherited only on the 
mother’s side. There is not a single one 
of all the apparently capricious and unac- 
countable phenomena presented by the 
P^brine but has received its explanation 
from the fact that the disease is the result 
of the presence of the microscopic organism, 
Panhisiophytoit. 

rcw'ir 

I commenced this Address by asking 
you to follow me in an attempt to trace the 
path which has been followed by a scientific 
idea, in its long and slow progress from 
tha position of a probable hypothesis to 
that of an established law of nature. Our 
survey has not taken us into very attractive 
regions ; it has lain, chiefly, in a land 
flowing with the abominable, and peopled 
with mere grubs and monldincss. And 
it may be imagined with what smiles and 
shrugs, practical and serious contempo- 
raries of Rcdi and of Spallanzani may 
have commented on the waste of their high 
abilities in toiling at the solution of prob- 
lems which, though curious enough in 
themselves, could be of no conceivable 
utility to mankind. 

Nevertheless, you will have observed 
that before we had travelled very far upon 
our road, there appeared, on the right hand 
and on the left, fields laden with a harvest 
of golden grain, immediately convertible 
into those things which the most solidly 
practical men will admit to have value viz. , 
money and life. 

The direct loss to France caused by the 
Pebrinc in seventeen years cannot be esti- 


mated at less than fifty millions sterling ; 
and if we add to this what Redi’s idea, in 
Pasteur’s hands, has done for the wine- 
grower and for the vinegar-maker, and try 
to capitalise its value, we shall find that it 
will go a long way towards repairing the 
money losses caused by the frightful and 
calamitous war of this autumn (1870). 
And as to the equivalent of Rcdi’s thought 
in life, how can we overestimate the value 
of that knowledge of the nature of epidemic 
and epizootic diseases, and consequently of 
the means of checking, or eradicating them, 
the dawn of which has assuredly com- 
menced ? 

Looking back no further than ten years, 
it is possible to select three (1863, 1864, and 
1869) in which the total number of deaths 
from scarlet fever alone'amounted to ninety 
thousand. That is the return of killed, the 
maimed and disabled being left out of sight, 
Why, it is to be hoped that the list of 
killed in the present bloodiest of all wars 
will not amount to more than this ! But 
the facts which I have placed before you 
must leave the least sanguine without 
doubt that the nature and the causes <>f 
this scourge will, one day, be as well undci- 
stood as those of the Pt brine are now , 
and that the long-suffered massacre of om 
innocents will come to an end. 

And thus mankind will have one moic 
admonition that “ the people perish for Iru h 
of knowledge ” ; and that the alleviation I'f 
the miseries, and the promotion of the wi 1- 
fare, of men must be sought, by those wlio 
will not lose their pains, in that diligent, 
patient, loving study of all the multitudmo'i? 
aspects of Nature, the results of which 
constitute exact knowledge, or Science. 

Cl'XXITI 

I find three, more or less contradictory, 
systems of geological thought, each of 
which might fairly enough claim these 
appellations, standing side by side ui 
Britain. I shall call one of them Catas- 
trophism, another Uniformitarianism, th - 
third Evolutionism ; and I shall try briefl / 
to sketch the characters of each, that you 
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may say whether the classification is, or is 
not, exhaustive. 

By Catastrophism I mean any form of 
geological speculation which, in order to 
account for the phenomena of geology, 
supposes the operation of forces different in 
their nature, or immeasurably different in 
power, from those which we at present see 
in action in the universe. 

The Mosaic cosmogony is, in this sense, 
catastrophic, because it assumes the opera- 
tion of extraiiatural power. The doctrine 
of violent upheavals, /. \, and cata- 
clysms in general, is catastrophic, so far as 
it assumes that these were brought about 
by causes which have now no parallel. 
There was a time when catastrophism 
might, pre-eminently, have claimed the 
title of “British popular geology”; and 
assuredly it has yet many adherents, and 
reckons among its supporters some of 
the most honoured members of this 
Society. 

By Uiiiformitarianism I mean especially 
the teaching of Hutton and of Lyell. 

That great though incomplete work, 
“ The Theory of the Earth,” seems to me 
to be one of the most remarkable contribu- 
tions to geology which is recorded in the 
annals of the science. So far as the not- 
hving world is concerned, uiiiformitarianism 
hes there, not only in germ, but in blossom 
and fruit. 

If one asks how it is that Hutton was 
led to entertain views so far in advance of 
those prevalent in his time, in some 
respects ; while, in others, they seem al- 
most curiously limited, the answer appears 
to me to be plain. 

Hutton was in advance of the geological 
speculation of his time, because, in the 
first place, he had amassed* a vast store of 
knowledge of the facts of geology, 
gathered by personal observation in travels 
of considerable extent ; and because, in 
the second place, he was thoroughly trained 
in the physical and chemical science of his 
day, and thus possessed, as much as any 
one in his time could possess it, the know- 
ledge which is requisite for the just inter- 
pretation of geological phenomena, and 


the habit of thought which fits a man for 
scientific inquiry. 

It is to this thorough scientific training 
that I ascribe Hutton’s steady and per- 
sistent refusal to look to other causes than 
those now in operation for the explanation 
of geological phenomena. 

The internal heat of the earth, the eleva- 
tion and depression of its crust, its belch- 
ings forth of vapours, ashes, and lava, are 
its activities, in as strict a sense as are 
warmth and the movements and products 
of respiration the activities of an animal. 
The phenomena of the seasons, of the trade 
winds, of the Gulf-stream, arc as much 
the results of the reaction between these 
inner activities and outward forces as are 
the budding of the leaves in spring and 
their falling in autumn the effects of the 
interaction between the organisation of a 
plant and the solar light and heat. And, 
as the study of the activities of the living 
being is called its physiology, so arc these 
phenomena the subject-matter of an 
analogous telluric physiology, to which 
we sometimes give the name of meteoro- 
logy, sometimes that of physical geography, 
sometimes that of geology. Again,' the 
earth has a place in space and in time, and 
relations to other bodies in both these 
lespccts, which constitute its distribution. 
This subject is usually left to the astro- 
nomer ; but a knowledge of its broad out- 
lines seems to me to be an essential 
constituent of the stock of geological 
ideas. 

c(:x\]v 

All that can be ascertained concerning 
the structure, succession of conditions, 
actions, and position in space of the earth, 
is the matter of fact of its natural history. 
But, as in biology, there remains the 
matter of reasoning from these facts to 
their causes, which is just as much science 
as the other, and indeed more ; and this 
constitutes geological aetiology. 

( ( \\v 

I suppose that it would be very easy to 
pick holes in the details of Kant’s specula- 
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tions, whether cosmological, or especially 
telluric, in their application. But for all 
that, he seems to me to have been the first 
person to frame a complete system of geo- 
logical speculation by founding the doc- 
trine of evolution, 

. I have said that the three schools of 
geological speculation which I have termed 
Catastrophism, Uniformitarianism, and 
Evolutionism, are commonly supposed to 
be antagonistic to one another ; and I 
presume it will have become obvious that, 
in my belief, the last is destined to swallow 
up the other two. But it is proper to 
remark that each of the latter has kept 
alive the tradition of precious truths. 

To my mind there appears to be no sort 
of necessary theoretical antagonism be- 
tween Catastrophism and Uniformitar- 
ianism. On the contrary, it is very con- 
ceivable that catastrophes may be part and 
parcel of uniformity. Let me illustrate 
my case by analogy. The working of a 
clock is a model of uniform action ; good 
time-keeping means uniformity of action. 
But the striking of the clock is essentially 
a catastrophe ; the hammer might be made 
to blow up a barrel of gunpowder, or turn 
on a deluge of water ; and, by proper 
arrangement, the clock, instead of mark- 
ing the hours, might strike at all sorts of 
irregular periods, never twice alike, in the 
intervals, force, or number of its blows. 
Neverihelcss, all these irregular, and 
apparently lawless, catastrophes v/ould be 
the result of an absolutely uniformitarian 
action ; and wc might have two schools of 
clock-theorists, one studying the hammer 
and the other the pendulum. 

crxxvi 

Mathematics may be compared to a mill 
of exquisite workmanship, which grinds 
your stuff of any degicc of fineness ; but, 
nevertheless, what you get out depends 
upon what you put in ; and as the grandest 
mill in the world will not extract wheat- 
flour from pcascods, so pages of formulre 
will not get a definite result out of loose 
data. 


CCXXVII 

The motive of the drama of human life 
is the necessity, laid upon every man who 
comes into the world, of discovering the 
mean between self-assertion and self- 
restraint suited to his character and his 
cii ciimstances. And the eternally tragic 
aspect of the drama lies in this : that the 
problem set before us is one the elements of 
which can be but imperfectly known, and 
of which even an approximately right 
solution rarely presents itself, until that 
stern critic, aged experience, has been 
furnished with ample justification for 
venting his sarcastic humour upon the 
irreparable blunders wc have already 
made. 

crxwiii 

That which endures is not one oi 
another association of living forms, but 
the piocess of which the cosmos is tin. 
product, and of which these arc among 
the transitory expressions. And in the 
living world, one of the most characteristic' 
features of this cosmic process is the 
struggle for existence, the competition or 
each with all, the result of which is the 
selection, that is to say, the sjirvival of 
those forms which, on the whole, arc 
best adapted to the conditions which at any 
period obtain ; and which are therefore, ir 
that respect, and only in that respect, t1’> 
fittest. The acme reached by the co-sin,' 
process in the vegetation of the downs 
seen in the turf, with its weed and gorsc 
Under the conditions, they have come out of 
the struggle victorious; and, by surviving, 
have proved that they are the fittest to 
survive. 

CCXXIX 

As a natural process, of the same 
character as the development of a tree from 
its seed, or of a fowl from its egg, 
evolution excludes creation and all other 
kinds of supernatural intervention. 
the expression of a fixed order, eveiy 
stage of which is the effect of causes 
operating according to definite rules, the 
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conception of evolution no less excludes 
that of chance. It is very desirable to 
remember that evolution is not an explana- 
tion of the cosmic process, but merely a 
j^cncralised statement of the method and 
results of that process. And, further, that, 
if there is proof that the cosmic process 
was set goitijr by any agent, then that 
agent v/ill be the creator of it and of all its 
products, although supernatural iiitcrven- 
tion may remain strictly excluded from its 
further course. 

crx\x 

All plants and animals exhibit the 
tendency to vary, the causes of which 
have yet to be ascertained ; it is the 
tendency of the conditions of life, at any 
given time, while favouring the existence 
of the variations best adapted to them, to 
oppose that of the rest and thus to exercise 
selection ; and all living things tend to 
uiultiply without limit, while the means of 
support arc limited ; the obvious cause of 
which is the production of offspring more 
numerous than their progenitors, but with 
equal expectation of life in the actuarial 
jcuse. Without the first tendency there 
could be no evolution. Without the 
second, thcio would be no good reason 
why one variation should disappear and 
another take its place ; that is to say, 
ilicie would be no selection. Without the 
Hurd, the struggle for existence, the agent 
of the selective process in the state of 
nature, would vaiii.sh. 

• 

( < \\\I 

The faith which is born of knowledge 
-.ids its object in an eternal order, bring- 
nig forth ceaseless change, through endless 
in endle.ss space; the manifestations 
r t the cosmic energy alternating between 
I'hases of potentiality and phases of 
explication. 

(’rxxxii 

With all their enormous differences in 
‘‘'dural endowment, men agree in one 
and that is their innate desire to 


enjoy the pleasures and escape the pains 
of life ; and, in short, to do nothing but 
that which it pleases them to do, without 
the least reference to the welfare of the 
society into which they are born. That is 
their inheritance (the reality at the bottom 
of the doctrine of original sin) from the 
long serie.s of ancestors, human and semi- 
hiinian and brutal, in whom the strength 
of this innate tendency to self-assertion 
was the condition of victory in the struggle 
for existence. That is the reason of the 
ai'hf// t'i viftc the insatiable hunger for 
enjoyment— of all mankind, which is one 
of the essential conditions of success in 
the war with the state of nature outside ; 
and yet the sure agent of the destruction 
of society if allowed free play within. 

Ci’XXXllI 

The check upon this free play of sclf- 
asscrlif^n, or natural liberty, which is the 
! necessary condition for the origin of human 
' society, is the product of organic necessities 
1 of a different kind from those upon which 
i the constitution of the hive depends. One 
j of these is the mutual affiction of parent 
; and offspring, iiit<-iislfied by the long 
' infancy of the human spccie.s. But the 
j most impoi tant is the tendency, so strongly 
j developed in man, to reproduce in himself 
I actions and feelings similar to, or correl- 
ated with, those of other men. Man is 
the most consummate of all mimics in the 
animal world ; none but himself can draw 
or model ; none comes near him in the 
scope, va.lety, and exactness of vocal 
imitation ; none is such a master of gesture; 
while he seems to be impelled thus to 
imitate for the pure pleasure of it. And 
there is no such another emotional chame- 
leon. By a purely reflex operation of the 
i mind, we take the hue of passion of those 
who are about us, or, it may be, the com- 
I piementary colour. It is not by any 
conscious “ putting one’s self in the place” 
of a joyful or a suffering person that the 
state of mind we call sympathy usually 
arises ; indeed, it is often contrary to one’s 
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sense of right, and in spite of one’s will, 
that “ fellow-feeling' makes us wondrous 
kind,” or the reverse. However complete 
may be the indifference to public opinion, 
in a cool, intellectual view, of the traditional 
sage, it has not yet been my fortune to 
meet with any actual sage who took its 
hostile manifestations with entire equa- 
nimity. Indeed, I doubt if the philosopher 
lives, or ever has lived, who could know 
himself to be heartily despised by a street 
boy without some irritation. And, though 
one cannot justify Haman for wishing to 
hang Mordecai on such a very high 
gibbet, yet, really, the consciousness of 
the Vizier of Ahasuerus, as he went in and 
out of the gate, that this obscure Jew had 
no respect for him, must have been very 
annoying. 

It is needful only to look around us, to 
see that the gicatcst restraincr of the anti- 
social tendencies of men is fear, not of the 
law, but of the opinion of their fellows. 
The conventions of honour bind men who 
break legal, moral, and religious bonds ; 
and, while people endure the extremity of 
physical pain rather than part with life, 
shame drives the weakest to suicide. 

Every forward step of social progress 
brings men into closer relations with their 
fellows, and increases the importance of 
the pleasures and pains derived from 
sympathy. We judge the acts of others 
by our own sympathies, and we judge our 
own acts by the sympathies of others, 
every day and all day long, from childhood 
upwards, until associations, as indissoluble 
as those of language, are formed between 
certain acts and the feelings of approbation 
or disapprobation. It becomes impossible 
to imagine some acts without disappro- 
bation, or others without approbation of 
the actor, whether he be one’s self or 
anyone else. We come to think in the 
acquired dialect of morals. An artificial 
personality, the “ man within,” as Adam 
Smith calls conscience, is built up beside 
the natural personality. He is the watch- 
man of society, charged to restrain the 
anti-social tendencies of the natural man 
within the limits required by social welfare. 


('( XWIV 

I have termed this evolution of the feelings 
out of which the primitive bonds of human 
society are so largely forged, into the 
organized and personified sympathy we call 
conscience, the ethical process. So far as 
it tends to make any human society more 
efficient in the struggle for existence with 
the state of nature, or with other societies, 
it works in harmonious contrast with the 
cosmic process. But it is none the less 
true that since law and morals arc restraints 
upon the struggle for existence between 
men in society, the ethical process is in 
opposition to the principle of the cosmic 
process, and tends to the suppression of the 
qualities best fitted for success in that 
struggle. 

crxxxv 

Moralists of all ages and of all faiths, 

1 attending only to the relations of men 
I towards one another in an ideal society, 

1 have agreed upon the “ golden rule,” “ Do 
as you would be done by.” In other words, 
let sympathy be your guide ; put yourself in 
the place of the man towards whom yoiii 
action is directed ; and do to him what yoii 
would like to have done to yourself unde'- 
the circumstances. However much one 
may admire the generosity of such a rule of 
conduct ; however confident one may be 
that average men may be thorougldy 
depended upon not to carry it out to its full 
logical consequences ; it is nevertheless 
desirable to recognize the fact that these 
consequences are incompatible with the 
existence of a civil state, under any circiim- 
staiiccs of this world which have obtained, 
or, so far as one can see, are likely to come 
to pass. 

For I imagine there can be no doubt that 
the great desire of every wrongdoer is to 
escape from the painful consequences of his 
actions. If I put myself in the place of the 
man who has robbed me, I find that I am 
possessed by an exceeding desire not to be 
fined or imprisoned ; if in that of the man 
who has smitten me on one cheek, I con- 
template with satisfaction the absence of 
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any worse result than the turning; of the 
other cheek for like treatment. Strictly 
observed, the “g;oldeii rule” involves the 
ncg;ation of law by the refusal to put it in 
motion against law-breakers ; and, as 
regards the external relations of a polity, 
it is the refusal to continue the struggle for 
existence. It can be obeyed, even partially, 
only under the protection of a society which 
repudiates it. Without such shelter the 
followers of the “ golden rule ” may indulge 
in hopes of heaven, but they must reckon 
with the certainty that other people will be 
masters of the earth. 

What would become of the garden if the 
gardener treated all the weeds and slugs 
and birds and trespassers as he would like 
to be treated if he v/ci e in their place ? 

ccx\\\ I 

In a large propoition of cases, crime 
and pauperism have nothing to do with 
heredity ; but arc the consequence, partly 
of circumstances and paitly of the pos- 
session of qualities, which, under different 
conditions of life, might have excited 
esteem and even admiration. It was a 
shtev/d man of the world who, in discuss- 
ing sewage problems, remarked that dirt 
is riches in the wrong place ; and that 
sound aphorism has moral applications. 
The benevolence and open-handed gener- 
osity which adorn a rich man may make a 
pauper of a poor one ; the energy and 
courage to which the successful soldier 
owes his rise, the cool and daring subtlety 
to which* the great financier owes his 
fortune, may very easily, under unfavour- 
able conditions, lead their possessors to the 
gallows, or to the hulks. Moreover, it is 
fairly probable that the children of a 
“failure” will receive from their other 
parent just that little modification of 
character which makes all the difference. 
I sometimes wonder whether people who 
talk so freely about extirpating the unfit, 
ever dispassionately consider their own 
history. Surely, one must be very “fit” 
indeed not to know of an occasion, or per- 
haps two, in one’s life, when it would have 


been only too easy to qualify for a place 
among the “unfit.” 

< <-\\ wii 

In the struggle for the means of enjoy- 
ment, the qualities which ensure success are 
energy, industry, intellectual capacity, tena- 
city of purpose, and at least as much sym- 
pathy as is necessary to make a man under- 
stand the feelings of his fellows. Were there 
none of those artificial arrangements by 
which fools and knaves are kept at the top 
of society instead of sinking to their 
natural place at the bottom, the struggle 
for the means of enjoyment would ensure a 
constant circulation of the human units of 
the social compound, from the bottom to 
the top and from the top to the bottom. 
The survivors of the contest, those who 
continued to form the great bulk of the 
polity, would not be those “fittest” who 
got to the very top, but the great body of 
the moderately “fit,” v^hose numbers and 
superior propagative power enable them 
always to swamp the exceptionally en- 
dowed minority. 

I think it must be obvious to every one 
that, whether we consider the internal 
or the external interests of society, it is 
desirable they should be in the hands of 
those who are endowed with the largest 
share of energy, of industry, of intellectual 
capacity, of tenacity of purpose, while 
they arc not devoid of sympathetic 
humanity; and, in so far as the struggle for 
the means of enjoyment tends to place such 
men in possession of wealth and influence, 
it is a process which tends to the good of 
society. But the process, as we have seen, 
has no real resemblance to that which 
adapts living beings to current conditions 
ill the state of nature ; nor any to the 
artificial selection of the horticulturist. 

CCX.WVIII 

Even should the whole human race be 
absorbed in one vast polity, within which 
“ absolute political justice ” reigns, the 
struggle for existence with the state of 
nature outside it, and the tendency to the 

I) 2 
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return of the strug^gle within, in conse- 
quence of over-multiplication, will remain ; 
and, unless men’s inheritance from the 
ancestors who fought a good fight in the 
state of nature, their dose of original sin, 
is rooted out by some method at present 
unrevcalcd, at any rate to disbelievers in 
superiiaturalism, every child born into the 
world will still bring with him the instinct 
of unlimited self-assertion. He will have 
to learn the lesson of self-restraint and 
renunciation. But the practice of self- 
restraint and renunciation is not happi- 
ness, though it may be something much 
better. 

That man, as a “political animal,” is 
susceptible of a vast amount of improve- 
ment, by education, by instruction, and by 
the application of his intelligence to the 
adaptation of the conditions of life to his 
higher needs, I ento' tain not the slightest 
doubt. But, so long as he remains liable 
to error, intellectual or moral ; so long as 
he is compelled to be perpetually on guard 
against the cosmic forces, whose ends arc 
not his ends, without and v/ithin himself ; 
so long as he is haunted by inexpugnable 
memories and hopeless aspirations ; so 
long as the recognition of his intellectual 
limitations forces him to acknowledge his 
incapacity to penetrate the niystoiy of 
existence ; the prospect of attaining 
untroubled happiness, or of a state which 
can, even remotely, des..ive the title of 
perfection, appears to me to be as mis- 
leading an illusion as ever was dangled 
before the eyes of poor humanity. And 
there have been many of them. 

That which lies before the human race 
is a constant stmggle to maintain and 
improve, in opposil on to the State of 
Nature, the State of Art of an organised 
polity ; in which, and by which, man may 
develop a worthy civilisation, capable of 
maintaining and constantly improving 
itself, until the evolution of our globe 
shall have entered so far upon its down- 
ward course that the cosmic process 
resumes its sway ; and, once more, the 
State of Nature prevails over the surface 
of our planet. 


ccxxxix 

From very low forms up to the highest- 
in the animal no less than in the vegetable 
kingdom -the process of life presents the 
same appearance of cyclical evolution. 
Nay, we have but to cast our eyes over 
the rest of the world and cyclical change 
presents itself on all sides. It meets us ie 
the water that flows to the sea and return . 
to the springs ; in the heavenly bodies tliat 
wax and wane, go and return to their 
places; in the inexorable sequence of tlie 
ages of linn’s life ; in that successive risr, 
apogee, and fall of dynasties and of Stab • 
which is the most prominent topic of civi 
history. 

As no man fording a sv/ift stream crip 
dip his foot twice in the same water, so ii'. 
innn can, with exactness, affirm of aiiv 
thing' ill the sensible world that it is. 
he utters the words, nay, as he thiuii'; 
them, the predicate i eases to be applicab!' , 
the present has become the past ; the “is ' 
should be “ was.” And the more we k.a i 
of the naiiire of thing's, the more evidc 
is it that what wc c.-Jl rest is only w 
pc’-coived activity; tluat seeming peace 
Silent but strenuous battle. In eveiy p-c , 
at cv 'iy moment, the state of the cosu” i 
i.s the cxpre.5sion of a transitory adju - 
meiit of contending forces ; a scene -'■i 
strife, in v/hich all the combatants fall 
turn. What is true of each pai t is true 
, the whole. Natural knowledge ter 
I more and more to the conclusion that ‘ .'.I 
the choir of heaven and furniture of ■ 
earth "are the transitory forms of pai\ 
of cosmic substance wending along bj 
road of evolution, from nebulous pot* . - 
tiality, through endless growths of r • - 
and planet and satellite ; through cil 
varieties of matter ; through infinite divci' - 
tics of life and thought ; possibly, throii;,b 
modes of being of which we neither hn.o 
a conception, nor are competent to fo^ 
any, back to the indefinable latency fi c n 
j which they arose. Thus the most obvio. > 

I attribute of the cosmos is its impermancm c- 
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It assumes the aspect not so much of a 
permanent entity as of a changeful process 
in which naught endures save the flov/ of 
energy and the rational order which 
pervades it. 

ccvin 

Man, the animal, in fact, has worked 
his way to the headship of the sentient 
world, and has become the superb animal 
which he is in virtue of his success in the 
struggle for existence. The conditions 
having been of .a certain order, man’s 
organisation has adjusted itself to them 
better than that of his competitors in the 
cosmic strife. In the case of mankind, the 
self-assertion, the unscrupulous seizing 
upon all that can be grasped, the tenacious 
holding of all that can be kept, which 
constitute the essence of the struggle for 
existence, have answered. For his 
successful progress, throughout the 
-lavage state, man has been largely 
indebted to those qualities which ho .shares 
with the ape and the tiger ; his cxccptioii.al 
physical organisation ; his cunning, his 
sociability, his curiosity, and his imitalive- 
Mcsj; his ruthless and ferocious destruc- 
tiveness when his anger is roused by 
opposition. 

But, in proportion as men have pa 5 .scd 
fiom aiid'chy to social organisation, and | 
in proportion as civilisation lias grown in | 
vvoith, these deeply ingrained serviceable j 
qualities have become defects. After the 
laanner of successful persons civilised man 
would gladly kick down the ladder by 
which he has climbed. He would be only 
too pleased to see “the ape and tiger die," 
ihit they decline to suit his convenience ; 
and the unwelcome intrusion of these boon 
companions of his hot youth into the 
langed existence of civil life adds pains 
raid griefs, innumerable and immeasurably 
great, to those which the cosmic pioccss 
necessarily brings on the mere animal. In 
fact, civilised man brands all these ape and 
tiger promptings with the name of sins ; 
lie punishes many of the acts which flow 
5 tom them as crimes ; and, in extreme 


cases, he docs his best to put an end to the 
survival of the fittest of former days by axe 
and rope. 

ccxi II 

In Hindostan, as in Ionia, a period of 
relatively high and tolerably stable civilisa- 
tion had succeeded long ages of semi- 
barbarism and struggle. Out of wealth 
and security had come leisure and refine- 
ment, and, close at their heels, had followed 
the malady of thought. To the struggle 
for bare existence, which never ends, 
though it may be alleviated and partially 
disguised for a fortunate few, succeeded 
the struggle to make existence intelligible 
and to bimg the order of things into 
harmony with the moral sense of man, 
which also never ends, but, for the thinking 
few, becomes keener with every increase 
of knowledge and with every step towards 
the realisation of a worthy ideal of life. 

Two thousand five hundred years ago 
the value of civil 'sation was as apparent 
as it is now ; thcii, as now, it was obvious 
that only in the garden of an orderly polity 
can the finest fruits humanity is capable of 
bearing bo produced. IBut it had also 
become evident that the blessings of culture 
were not mmiixcd. The gaiden was apt 
to turn into a hothouse. The stimulation 
of the senses, the pampeting of the emo- 
tions, endlessly multiplied the sources of 
pleasure. The constant v/idouing of the 
intellectual field iudefmitcly extended the 
range of that cspccicilly human faculty of 
I looking before and after, which adds to 
the fleeting present those old and new 
worlds of the past and the future, wherein 
men dwell the more the higher their culture. 
But that very sharpening of the sense and 
that subtle refinement of emotion, which 
brought such a wealth of pleasures, were 
fatally attended by a proportional enlarge- 
I nicnt of the capacity for suffering ; and the 
divine faculty of imagination, while it 
created new heavens and now earths, 
provided them with the corresponding hells 
of futile regret for the past and morbid 
anxiety for the future. 
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One of the oldest and most important 
elements in such systems is the conception 
of justice. Society is impossible unless 
those who are associated agree to observe 
certain rules of conduct towards one 
another ; its stability depends on the 
steadiness with which they abide by that 
agreement ; and, so far as they waver, 
that mutual trust which is the bond of 
society is weakened or destroyed. Wolves 
could not hunt in packs except for the real, 
though unexpressed, understanding that 
they should not attack one another during 
the chase. The most rudimentary polity 
is a pack of men living under the like tacit, 
or expressed, understanding ; and having 
made the very important advance upon 
wolf society that they agree to use the 
force of the whole body against individuals 
who violate it and in favour of those who 
observe it. This obsetvance of a common 
understanding, with the consequent dis- 
tribution of punishments and rewards 
according to accepted rules, received the 
name of justice, while the contrary was 
called injustice. Early ethics did not take 
much note of the animus of the violator 
of the rules. But civilisation could not 
advance far without the establishment of a 
capital distinction between the case of in- 
voluntary and that of wilful misdeed ; 
between a merely wrong action and a 
guilty one. 

And, with increasing refinement of moral 
appreciation, the problem of desert, which 
arises out of this distinction, acquired 
more and more theoretical and practical 
importance. If life must be given for life, 
yet it was recognised that the unintentional 
slayer did not altogether deserve death ; 
and, by a sort of compromise between the 
public and the private conception of justice, 
a sanctuary was provided in which he 
might take refuge from the avenger of 
blood. 

The idea of justice thus underwent a 
gradual sublimation from punishment and 
reward according to acts, to punishment 
and reward according to desert ; or, in 


other words, according to motive. Right- 
eousness, that is, action from right motive, 
not only became synonymous with justice, 
but the positive constituent of innocence 
and the very heart of goodness. 


ccxi.iv 


Everyday experience familiarises us with 
the facts which are grouped under the 
name of heredity. Everyone of us bcais 
upon him obvious marks of his parentage, 
perhaps of remoter relationships. Mon. 
particularly, the sum of tendencies to act 
in a certain way, which we call 
“ character,” is often to be traced through 
a long series of progenitors and collaterals. 
So wc may justly say that this “character” 
this moral and intellectual essence of a 
man does veritably pass over fiom one 
flesliy tabernacle to another, and does 
really ti ansniigratc from generation to 
generation. In the new-born infant the 
character of the stock lies latent, and the 
Ego is little more than a bundle of 
potentialities. But, very early, thc^e 
become actualities ; from childhood to ant 
they manifest themselves in dnlncbs oi 
■ brightness, weakness or strength, vicio is- 
ncss or upiightncss ; and with each fcat'Ki' 
modified by confluence with anoth- 1 
character, if by nothing else, the characl' i 
passes on to its incarnation in nt',' 
bodies. 


Only one rule of conduct could be ba^cd 
upon the remarkable theory of which I 
have endeavoured to give a reasoned o.it- 
line. It was folly to continue to cx'^i 
when an overplus of pain was certain ; and 
the probabilities in favour of the increase of 
misery with the prolongation of existence, 
were so overwhelming. Slaying the body 
only made matters worse ; there was 
nothing for it but to slay the soul bylbi' 
voluntary arrest of all its activities. Hio- 
perty, social ties, family affections, coinnioji 
companionship, must be abandoned ; 
most natural appetites, even that for food, 
must be suppressed, or at least minimised ; 
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until all that remained of a man was the 
impassive, extenuated, mendicant monk, 
self-hypnotised into cataleptic trances, 
which the deluded mystic took for fore- 
tastes of the final union with Brahma. 

CCXI.VI 

If the cosmos is the effect of an imman- 
ent, omnipotent, and infinitely beneficent 
cause, the existence in it of real evil, still 
less of necessarily inherent evil, is plainly 
inadmissible. Yet the universal experience 
of mankind testified then, as now, that, 
whether wc look within us or without us, 
evil stares us in the face on all sides ; that 
if anything is real, pain and sorrow and 
wrong are realities. 

It would be a new thing in history if 
pyu'ii philosophers were daunted by the 
factious opposition of experience ; and the 
Stoics were the last men to allow them- 
selves to be beaten by mere facts. “ Give 
me a doctrine and I wiU find the reasons 
for it,” saidChrysippus. So they perfected, 
if they did not invent, that ingenious and 
plausible form of pleading, the Theodicy ; 
for the purpose of showing firstly, that 
there is no such thing as evil ; secondly, 
that if there is, it is the necessary correlate 
of good ; and, moreover, that it is either 
due to our own fault, or inflicted for our 
benefit. 

CCXLVII 

Unfortunately, it is much easier to shut 
one’s eyes to good than to evil. Pain and 
sorrow knock at our doors more loudly 
than pleasure and happiness ; and the 
prints of their heavy footsteps are less 
easily effaced. 

CCXI.VIII 

In the language of the Stoa, “Nature” 
was a word of many meanings. There 
was the “ Nature” of the cosmos, and the 
“Nature” of man. In the latter, the 
animal “nature,” which man shares with 
a moiety of the living part of the cosmos, 
was distinguished from a higher “nature.” 
Even in this higher nature there were 
grades of rank. The logical faculty is an 


instrument which may be turned to account 
for any purpose. The passions and the 
emotions are so closely tied to the lower 
nature that they may be considered to be 
pathological, rather than normal, pheno- 
mena. The one supreme, hegemonic, 
faculty, which constitutes the essential 
“nature” of man, is most nearly repre- 
sented by that which, in the language of 
a later philosophy, has been called the pure 
reason. It is this “nature” which holds 
up the ideal of the supreme good and 
demands absolute submission of the will to 
its behests- It is this which commands 
all men to love one another, to return good 
for evil, to regard one another as fellow- 
citizens of one great state. Indeed, seeing 
that the progtess towards perfection of a 
civilised state, or polity, depends on the 
obedience of its members to these com- 
mands, the Stoics sometimes termed the 
pure reason the “political” nature. Un- 
fortunately, the sense of the adjective has 
undergone so much modification that the 
application of it to that which commands 
the sacrifice of self to the common good 
would now sound almost grotesque. 

CCXl IX 

The majority of us, I apprehend, profess 
neither pessimism nor optimism. Wc hold 
that the world is neither so good, nor so 
bad, as it conceivably might be ; and, as 
most of us have reason, now and again, 
to discover that it can be. Those who 
have failed to experience the joys that 
make life worth living are, probably, in as 
small a minority as those who have never 
known the griefs that rob existence of its 
savour and turn its richest fruits into mere 
dust and ashes. 

rci. 

There is another fallacy which appears 
to me to pervade the so-called “ethics of 
evolution.” It is the notion that because, 
on the whole, animals and plants have 
advanced in perfection of organisation by 
means of the struggle for existence and 
the consequent “survival of the fittest”; 
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therefore men in society, men as ethical 
beings, must look to the same process 
to help them towards perfection. I suspect 
that this fallacy has arisen out of the 
unfortunate ambiguity of the phrase 
“survival of the fittest.” “Fittest” has 
a connotation of “best”; and about 
“best ’’there hangs a moral flavour. In 
cosmic nature, however, what is “fittest” 
depends upon the conditions. Long since, 
I ventured to point out that if our hemi- 
sphere were to cool again, the survival of 
the fittest might bring about, in the 
vegetable kingdom, a population of more 
and more stunted and humbler and humbler 
organisms, until the “fittest” that survived 
might be nothing but lichens, diatoms, and 
such microscopic organisms as those which 
give red snow its colour ; while, if it 
became hotter, the pleasant valleys of the 
Thames and Isis might be uninhabitable 
by any animated beings save those that 
flourish in a tropical jungle. They, as the 
fittest, the best adapted to the changed 
conditions, would survive. 

CCLI 

The practice of that which is ethically 
best — what we call goodness or virtue— 
involves a course of conduct which, in all 
respects, is opposed to that which leads to 
success in the cosmic struggle for existence. 
In place of ruthless self-assertion it 
demands self-restraint; in place of thrust- 
ingaside, or treading down, all competitors, 
it requires that the individual shall not 
merely respect, but shall help his fellows ; 
its influence is directed, not so much to the 
survival of the fittest, as to the fitting of as 
many as possible to survive. It repudiates 
the gladiatorial theory of existence. It 
demands that each man who enters into the 
enjoyment of the advantages of a polity 
shall be mindful of his debt to those who 
have laboriously constructed it ; and shall 
take heed that no act of his weakens the 
fabric in which he has been permitted to 
live. Laws and moral precepts are directed 
to the end of curbing the cosmic process 


and reminding the individual of his duty to 
the community, to the protection and 
influence of which he owes, if not existence 
itself, at least the life of something better 
tlian a brutal savage. 


CCLII 

The theory of evolution encourages no 
millennial anticipations. If, for millions of 
years, our globe has taken the upward 
road, yet, some time, the summit will be 
reached and the downward route will bt 
commenced. The most daring imaginatioi . 
will hardly venture upon the suggestion 
that the power and the intelligence of ina:! 
can ever arrest the procession of the greai 
year. 

Moreover, the cosmic nature born witl- 
us and, to a large extent, necessary fo' 
our maintenance, is the outcome of millions 
of years of severe training, and it would 
be folly to imagine that a few centum . 
will suffice to subdue its masterfulness to 
purely ethical ends. Ethical nature ma] 
count upon having to reckon with c 
tenacious and powerful enemy as long a 
the world lasts. FJut, on the other hand, 
see no limit to the extent to which intell*- 
gcnce and will, guided by sound principle , 
of investigation, and organised in commo.i 
effort, may modify the conditions ' " 
existence, for a period longer than that no v 
covered by history. And much may Lt 
done to change the nature of man himseli 
The intelligence which has converted t;.<' 
brother of the wolf into the faithful guardia.i 
of the flock ought to be able to do some 
thing towards curbing the instincts of 
savagery in civilised men. 

But if we may permit ourselves a larg' r 
hope of abatement of the essential evil of 
the world than was possible to those who, 
in the infancy of exact knowledge, faced 
the problem of existence more than a score 
of centuries ago, I deem it an essential 
condition of the realisation of that hope that 
we should cast aside the notion that the 
escape from pain and sorrow is the piop’ r 
object of life. 
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CCT.IIl 

We have long since emerged from the 
heroic childhood of our race, when good 
and evil could be met with the same “frolic 
welcome ” ; the attempts to escape from 
evil, whether Indian or Greek, have ended 
in flight from the battle-field ; it remains to 
us to throv/ aside the youthful over- 
confidence and ,the no less youthful dis- 
couiagement of nonage. We are grown 
men, and must play the man 

strong in will 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield, 
cherishing the good that falls in our way, 
and bearing the evil, in and around us, 
v/ith stotiL hearts set on diminishing it. So 
far, we all may strive in one faith towards 
one hope : 

It may be that the gulfs will wash us down, 

It may be we shall touch the Hajipy Isles, 

. . . but something ere the end, 

Some work of noble note may yet be dune. 

LCLIV 

I do not suppose that I am exceptionally 
endowed because I have all my life enjoyed 
a keen perception of the beauty offcied us 
by nature and by art. Now physical 
rcience may and probably will, some day, 
enable our posterity to set forth the exact 
physical concomitants and conditions of the 
strange rapture of beauty. But if ever that 
day arrives, the rapture will remain, just as 
It is now, outside and beyond the phyr7ical 
world ; and, even in the mental v/oild, 
somethifig superadded to mere sensation. 
1 do not wish to crow unduly over niy 
humble cousin the oraiig, but in the .'esthetic 
province, as in that of the intellect, I am 
afraid he is nowhere. I doubt not he 
would detect a fruit amidst a wilderness of 
leaves where I could see nothing ; but I am 
tolerably confident that he has never been 
awestruck, as I have been, by the dim 
religious gloom, as of a temple devoted to 
the earthgods, of the tropical forests which 
he inhabits. Yet I doubt not that our poor 
iong-armed and short-legged friend, as he 
sits meditatively munching his durian fruit, 


has something behind that sad Socratic face 
of his which is utteily “beyond the bounds 
of physical science.” Physical science may 
know all about his clutching the fruit and 
muncliing it .and digesting it, and how the 
physical titillation of his palate is trans- 
mitted to some microscopic cells of the gray 
matter of his brain. But the feelings of 
sweetness and of satisfaction which, for a 
moinent, hangout their signal lights in his 
melancholy eyes, ai e as utterly outside the 
bounds of physics as is the “ fine frenzy” 
of a hmiian rliapsodist. 

CCI.V 

When I was a mere boy, with a perverse 
tendency to think when I ought to have 
been playing, my mind was greatly exercised 
by this formidable problem, What would 
become of things if they lost their qualities ? 
As the qualities had no objective existence, 
and the thing withou'e qualities was nothing, 
the sob'l world seemed whittled away -to 
my great honor. As I giew older, and 
learned to use the terms “matter” and 
“ fotce,” the buyi -h nioblem was revived, 
niutaio iu-n,uu\ On the one hand, the 
notion of matter without force seemed to 
resolve the v/or!ii into a set of geometrical 
giiosts, too dead even to jabber. On the 
other hand, Boscovirh’s hypothesis, by 
v/hich matter v/as resclvcd into centres of 
force, w.as very attractive. But when one 
tried to think it out, what in the world 
became of force considered as an objective 
entity ? Force, even the most materialistic 
of philosophers v/ill agt'e with the most 
idealistic, is nothing but a name for the 
cause of motion. And if, with Boscovich, 
I resolved things into ccnties of foice, then 
matter vanished altoge. !ier and left im- 
material entities in its [ili'e One might as 
well fiankly accept Idealism and liave done 
with it. 

C( I.VI 

Tolerably early in life I discovered that 
one of the unpardonable sins, in the eyes 
of most people, is for a man to presume 
to go about unlabelled. The world 
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regards such a person as the police do an 
unmuzzled dog, not under proper control. 
I could find no label that would suit me, 
so, in my desire to range myself and be 
respectable, I invented one ; and, as the 
chief thing I was sure of was that I did 
not know a great many things that the 
-ists and the -ites about me professed to 
be familiar with, I called myself an 
Agnostic. Surely no denomination could 
be more modest or more appropriate ; and 
I cannot imagine why I should be every 
nov/ and then haled out of my refuge and 
declared sometimes to be a Materialist, 
sometimes an Atheist, sometimes a Positi- 
vist, and sometimes, alas and alack, a 
cowardly or reactionary Obscurantist. 

rci.vii 

Lastly, with respect to the old riddle of 
the freedom of the will. In the only sense 
in which the word freedom is intelligible 
to me --that is to say, the absence of any 
restraint upon doing what one likes within 
certain limits -physical science certainly 
gives no more ground for doubting it than 
the common sense of mankind does. And 
if physical science, in strengthening our 
belief in the universality of causation and 
abolishing chance as an absurdity, leads 
to the conclusion of determinism, it docs 
no more than follow the track of consistent 
and logical thinkers in philosophy and in 
theology, before it existed or was thought 
of. Whoever accepts the universality of 
the law of causation as a dogma of 
philosophy, denies the existence of un- 
caused phenomena. And the essence of 
that which is improperly called the freewill 
doctrine is that occasionally, at any rate, 
human volition is self-caused, that is to 
say, not caused at all ; for to cause oneself 
one must have anteceded oneself which 
is, to say the least of it, difficult to 
imagine. 

CC] VIII 

If the diseases of society consist in the 
weakness of its faith in the existence of 
the God of the theologians, in a future 


state, and in uncaused volitions, the 
indication, as the doctors say, is to suppress 
Theology and Philosophy, whose bicker- 
ings about things of which they know 
nothing have been the prime cause and 
continual sustenance of that evil scepticism 
which is the Nemesis of meddling with the 
unknowable. 

Cinderella is modestly conscious of her 
ignorance of these high matters. She lights 
the fire, sweeps the house, and provides 
the dinner ; and is rewarded by being told 
that she is a base creature, devoted to low 
and material interests. Butin her ganct 
she has fairy visions out of the ken of tin 
pair of shrews who arc quarrelling down- 
stairs. She sees the order which pervadci. 
the seeming disorder of the world ; thi- 
great drama of evolution, with its full 
share of pity and terror, but also with 
abundant goodness and beauty, unrolls 
itself before her eyes ; and she learns, ni 
her heart of hearts, the lesson, that the 
foundation of morality is to have done, 
once and for all, with lying ; to give up 
pretending to believe that for which there 
is no evidence, and repeating unintelligible 
propositions about things beyond the possi- 
bilities of knowledge. 

She knows that the safety of morality 
lies neither in the adoption of this or 
that philosophical speculation, or th.s 
or that theological creed, but in a ten* 
and living belief in that fixed order cl 
nature which sends social disorganisation 
upon the track of immorality, as surely 
it sends physical disease after physical 
trespasses. And of that firm and lively 
faith it is her high mission to be the 
priestess. 

CCLIX 

The first act of a new-born child is to 
draw a deep breath. In fact, it will never 
draw a deeper, inasmuch as the passages 
and chambers of the lungs, once distended 
with air, do not empty themselves again , 
it is only a fraction of their contents whieh 
passes in and out with the flow and th ‘ 
ebb of the respiratory tide. Mechanically, 
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this act of drawing breath, or inspiration, 
is of the same nature as that by which the 
handles of a bellows are separated, in 
order to fill the bellows with air ; and, 
in like manner, it involves that expenditure 
of energy which we call exertion, or work, 
or labour. It is, therefore, no mere meta- 
phor to say that man is destined to a life 
of toil : the work of respiration which 
began with his first breath ends only with 
his last; nor docs one born in the purple 
get off v/ith a lighter task than the child 
who first sees light under a hedge. 

How is it that the new-born infant is 
enabled to perform this first instalment 
of the sentenee of lifelong labour which 
no man may escape ? Whatever else 
a child may be, in respect of this particular 
question it is a complicated piece of 
mechanism, built up out of materials 
supplied by its motlier ; and in the course 
of such buildini;‘-up, provided with a set 
of motors the muscles. Each of these 
nmscles contains a stock of substance 
r.qiable of yielding energy under certain 
conditions, one of which is a change of 
slate in the nerve-fibres connected with it. 
I'he powder in a loaded gun is such another 
stock of substance capable of yielding 
energy in consequence of a change of 
rite in the mechanism of the lock, which 
I Intervenes between the finger of the man 
who pulls the trigger and the cartridge. 
If that change is brought about, the 
potential energy of the powder passes 
suddenly into actual energy, and docs the 
work of propelling the bullet. The powder, 
therefore, may be appropriately called rtw />- 
'/'////', not only because it is stuff which is 
easily made to yield work in the physical 
sense, but because a good deal of work 
in the economical sense has contributed to 
its production. Labour was necessary 
to collect, transport, and purify the raw 
sulphur and saltpetre ; to cut wood and 
convert it into powdered charcoal ; to 
mix these ingredients in the right propor- 
tions ; to give the mixture the proper grain, 
and so on. The powder once formed part 
of the stock, or capital, of a powder-maker : 
and it is not only certain natural bodies 


which are collected and stored in the gun- 
powder, but the labour bestowed on the 
operations mentioned may be figuratively 
said to be incorporated in it. 

('( J X 

111 principle, the work-stuff stored in the 
muscles of the new-born child is comparable 
to that stored in the gun-barrel. The in- 
fant is launched into altogether new sur- 
roundings ; and these operate through the 
mechanism of the nervous machinery, with 
the result that the potential energy of 
some of the v/ork-slnff in the muscles 
which bring about inspiration is suddenly * 
converted into actual energy ; and this, 
operating through the mechanism of the 
respiratory apparatus, gives rise to an act 
of inspiration. As the bullet is propelled 
by the “going off” of the powder, as it 
might be said that the ribs are raised and 
the midriff depressed by the “going off” 
of certain portions of muscular work-stuff. 
This work-stuff is part of a stock or capital 
of that commodity stored up in the child’s 
organism before birth, at the expense of 
the mother ; and the mother has made good 
her expenditure by drav/ing upon the 
capital of food-sluffs which furnished her 
daily maintenance. 

Under these cucumrlanres, it does not 
appear to me to be open to doubt that the 
primary act of outward labour in the series 
which necessarily accompany the life of 
j man is dependent upon the pre-cxistcnce 
I of a stock of material winch is not only of 
' U3C to him, but which is disposed in such 
: a manner as to be utilisable with facility. 

: And I further imagine that the propriety 
of the application of the term “capital” 
to this stock of useful substance cannot be 
justly called in question ; inasmuch as it is 
easy to prove that the essential constituents 
of the work-stuff accumulated in the child’s 
muscles have merely been transferred from 
the store of food-stuffs, which everybody 
admits to be capital, by means of the 
maternal organism to that of the child, in 
which they are again deposited to await 
use. Every subsequent act of labour, in 
like manner, involves an equivalent con- 
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sumption of the child’s store of work-stuff 
—its vital capital ; and one of the main 
objects of the process of breathing is to get 
rid of some of the effects of that consump- 
tion. It follows, then, that, even if no other 
than the respiratory work were going on 
in the organism, the capital of work-stuff, 
- which the child brought with it into the 
world, must sooner or later be used up, and 
the movements of breathing must come to 
an end ; just as the see saw of a piston of 
a steam-engine stops when the coal in the 
fireplace has burnt away. 

Milk, however, is a stock of materials 
which essentially consists of savings from 
the food-stuffs supplied to the mother. 
And these savings aiein such a physical 
and chemical condition that the organism 
of the child can easily convert them into 
work-stuff. That is to say, by oorrov/ing* 
directly from the vital capital of the mother, 
indirectly from the store in the natural 
bodies accessible to her, it can make good 
the loss of its own. The operation of 
borrowing, howvwer, involves further 
work ; that is, the labour of sucking, v/liich 
is a mechanical operation of much the 
same natiiie as breathing. The child thus 
pays for the capital it borrows in labour ; 
but as the value in woik-stuff of the milk 
obtained is very far greater than the value 
of that labour, estimated by the consump- 
tion of work-stuff it involves, the operation 
yields a large profit to the infant. The 
overplus of food-stuff suffices to increase 
the cliiJd’s capital of work -stuff ; and to 
supply not only the materials for the 
enlargement of the “buildings and 
machinery” which is expressed by the 
child’s growth, but also the energy re- 
quired to put all these materials together, 
and to carry them to their proper places. 
Thus, throughout the years of infancy, and 
so long thei eafter as the youth or man is 
not thrown upon his own resources, he lives 
by consuming the vital capital provided by 
others. 

CCLXl 

Let us now suppose the child come to 
man’s estate in the condition of a wander- 


ing savage, dependent for his food upon 
what he can pick up or catch, after th( 
fashion of the Australian aborigines. It 
is plain that the place of mother, as the 
supplier of vital capital, is now taken by 
the fruits, seeds, and roots of plants and 
by various kinds of animals. . . . Tht 
savage, like the child, borrows the capital 
he needs, and, at any rate, intentionally, 
docs nothing towards repayment ; it would 
plainly be an improper use of the word 
“produce” to say that his labour in hunt 
ing for the roots, or the fruits, or the cgg<: 
or the grubs and snakes, v/hich he fiiuf, 
and eats, “produces” or contributes t. 
“ produce ” them. The same thing is trii> 
of mote advanced tribes, who are stili 
merely hunters, such as the Esquimaux 
They may expend more labour and skill , 
blit it is spent in destruction. 

('(■I \ii 

When v/e find set foith as an “ absoluti ' 
tiutli the statement that the cssenti i 
fartors in economic production arc lau.i, 
capital and labour - when this is offered , . 
an axiom w^heuce all sorts of otl.i 
important truths may be deduced it .. 
needful to remember that the a.ssi.:- 
tion is true only with a qualificatit' . 
Undoubtedly “vital capital” is essent?.i'; 
for, as we have seen, no human work l ■ i 
be done unless it exists, not even tij ,t 
i internal work of the body which x, 
necessary to life. But, w. 'i 

respect to labour (that is human laboin) i 
hope to have left no doubt on the rcadei s 
mind that, in regard to production, tlu 
importance of human labour may be • >» 
small as to be almost a vanishiu,; 
quantity. 

crLxiii 

The one thing needful for econoiu ■- 
production is the green plant, as the sc!-" 
producer of vital capital from natuir.l 
inorganic bodies. Men might exist wit^ - 
out labour (in the ordinary sense) and will - 
out laud ; without plants they niu^- 
inevitably perish. 
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CCLXIV 

Since no amount of labour can produce 
an ounce of food-stuff beyond the maximum 
producible by a limited number of plants, 
under the most favourable circumstances in 
regard to those conditions which are not 
affected by labour, it follows that, if the 
number of men to be fed increases in- 
definitely, a time must come v/hen some 
will have to starve. That is the essence 
of the so-called Malthusian doctrine ; and 
it is a truth which, to my mind, is as plain 
as the general proposition that a quantity 
which constantly increases v/ill, some time 
or other, exceed any greater quantity the 
amount of which is fixed. 

LCLXV 

“Virtually’' is apt to cover more 
intellectual sins than “charity” does 
moral delicts. 

CCIAVI 

Ihc notion that the value of a thing 
bcars any necessary relation to the amount 
of labour (average or otherwise) bestowed 
upon it, is a fallacy v^hich needs no further 
refutation than it has already received. 
The average amount of labour bestowed 
upon warming-pans confers no value upon 
them in the eyes of a Gold-Coast negro ; 
nor v/ould an Esquimaux give a slice of 
blubber for the most elaborate of icc- 
ni-iLliiiies. 

CCIAVll 

Who !ias ever imagined that wealth 
’•vhich, in the hands of an employer, is 
'capital, ceases to be capital if it is in the 
1 luds of a labourer? Suppose a workman 
*^0 be paid thirty shillings on Saturday even- 
i;ig for six days’ labour, that thirty shillings 
foiacs out of the employer’s capital, and 
‘^ccives the name of “wages” simply 
'H'cause it is exchanged for labour. In the 
^‘' Oikman’s pocket, as he goes home, it is 
part of his capital, in exactly the same 
"^^f^use as, half an hour before, it was part 
the employer’s capital ; he is a capitalist 
j 'St as much as if he were a Rothschild. 


CCI-XVIII 

I think it may be not too much to say 
that of all the political delusions which are 
current in this queer world, the very 
stupidest are those which assume that 
labour and capital arc ncccssaiily antagon- 
istic ; that all cap'.tal is produced by labour 
and therefon', by natural right, is the 
propel ty of tlie labourer ; that the possessor 
of capital is a robber v/ho preys on the 
workman and appi opriates to himself that 
which he has had no share in producing. 

On the contrary, capital and labour are 
necessarily close allies ; capital is never a 
p"odrct of human labour alone ; it exists 
apai t from human labour ; it is the necessary 
antecedent of labour ; and it furnishes the 
materials on which labour is employed. 
The only indispen sable form of capital — 
vital capital cannot be produced by human 
labour. Al^ th.at man can do is to favour 
its foimat'on by the, rc.il producers. There 
is no intiinsic relation between the amount 
of labour bcsiowed on an aiticle and its 
value in c':c‘'ange. The claim of labour 
to the tot.il lemlt of opeiatious which arc 
rendered po'-.-sible only by c.apital is simply 
an u p! ioi i iniquity. 

' ' r \' I x 

Tlic vast and varied piocess’oii of cvt'nts, 
which wc call Natu;.', aifatds a sabLine 
spectacle and an inexiuiU'tible wcaltii of 
attractive problems to the speculative 
observer. If we coiifinc our attention to 
thrut aspect which engages the attention of 
the intellect, nature appears a beautiful and 
harmonious whole, the incarnation of a 
faultless logical process, from certain 
premisses in the past to an inevitable coii- 
clusivui ill the future. But if it be regarded 
from a less elevated, thoi’.gh moivi human, 
point of view ; if our moral sympathies are 
allowed to influeiice our judgment, and we 
permit ourselves to ciitirisc our great 
mother as we criticise one another ; then 
our verdict, at least so far as sentient 
nature is concerned, can hardly be so 
favourable. 
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In sober truth, to those who have made 
a stiidy of the phenomena of life as they 
are exhibited by the higher forms of the 
animal world, the optimistic dogma, that 
this is the best of all possible worlds, will 
seem little better than a libel upon possi- 
bility. It is really only another instance 
to be added to the many extant, of the 
audacity of n prioi speculators who, 
having created God in their own image, 
find no difficulty in assuming that the 
Almighty must have been actuated by 
the same motives as themselves. They 
are quite sure that, had any other course 
been practicable. He would no more have 
made infinite suffering a necessary 
ingredient of His handiwork than a 
respectable philosopher would have done 
the like. 

But even the modified optimism of the 
time-honoured thesis of physico-theology, 
that the sentient world is, on the whole, 
regulated by principles of benevolence, 
does but ill stand the lest of impartial 
confrontation with the facts of the case. 
No doubt it is quite true that sentient nature 
affords hosts of examples of subtle con- 
trivances directed towards the production 
of pleasure or the avoidance of pain ; and 
it may be proper to say that these are 
evidences of benevolence. But if so, why 
is it not equally proper to say of the equally 
numerous arrangements, the no less neces- 
sary result of which is the production 
of pain, that they are evidences of male- 
volence ? 

If a vast amount of that which, in a 
piece of human workmanship, we should 
call skill, is visible in those parts of the 
organisation of a deer to which it owes 
its ability to escape from beasts of prey, 
there is at least equal skill displayed in 
that bodily mechanism of the wolf which 
enables him to track, and sooner or later 
to bring down, the deer. Viewed under 
the dry light of science, deer and wolf are 
alike admirable ; and, if both were non- 
sentient automata, there would be nothing 
to qualify our admiration of the action of 
the one on the other. But the fact that the 
deer suffers, while the wolf inflicts suffer- 


ing, engages our moral sympathies. We 
should call men like the deer innocent and 
good, men such as the v/olf malignant 
and bad ; we should call those who 
defended the deer and aided him to escape 
brave and compassionate, and those who 
helped the wolf in his bloody work base 
and cruel. Surely, if we transfer these 
judgments to nature outside the world of 
man at all, we must do so impartially. 
In that case, the goodness of the right 
hand which helps the deer, and wickedness 
of the left hand which eggs on the wolf, 
will neutralise one another : and the course 
of nature will appear to be neither moral 
nor immoral, but non-moral. 

This conclusion is thrust upon us by 
analogous facts in every part of the sentient 
world ; yet, inasmuch as it not only jars 
upon prevalent prejudices, but arouses the 
natural dislike to that which is painful, 
much ingenuity has been exercised in 
devising an escape from it. 

( '( 1 \ \ 

From the point of view of the nioralisi 
the animal v/orld is on about the same level 
as a gladiator’s shov/. The creatures are 
fairly well treated, and set to fight -where- 
by the strongest, the swdftest, and the 
cuimiiigest live to fight another day. Th<‘ 
spectator has no need to turn his thuml:' 
down, as no quarter is given. He must 
admit that the skill and training displayed 
are wonderful. But he must shut his eyes 
if he would not see that more or less 
enduring suffering is the meed of both 
vanquished and victor. And since the 
great game is going on in every corner of 
the world, thousands of times a minute ; 
since, were our cars sharp enough, we 
need not descend to the gates of hell 
to hear - 

sospiri, pianti, ed alti guai, 

Voci alte e fiochc, c suon di man con die 

— it seems to follow that, if this world is 
governed by benevolence, it must be a 
different sort of benevolence from that of 
John Howard. 
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This may not be the best of all possible 
worlds, but to say that it is the worst is 
mere petulant nonsense. A worn-out 
voluptuary may find nothing good under 
the sun, or a vain and inexperienced youth, 
who cannot get the moon he cries for, may 
vent his irritation in pessimistic moanings; 
but there can be no doubt in the mind of 
any reasonable person that mankind could, 
would, and in fact do, get on fairly well 
with vastly less happiness and far more 
misery than find their way into the lives of 
nine people out of ten. If each and all of 
us had been visited by an attack of 
neuralgia, or of extreme mental depression, 
for one hour in every twenty-four a 
supposition which many tolerably vigorous 
people know, to their cost, is not extrava- 
ant the burden of life would have been 
immensely increased without much prac- 
tical hindrance to its general course. Men 
with any manhood in them find life quite 
worth living under worse conditions than 
these. 

criA'xii 

There is another sufficiently obvious fact, 
which renders the hypothesis that the 
course of sentient nature is dictated by 
malevolence quite untenable, A vast 
multitude of pleasures, and these among 
the purest and the best, arc superfluities, 
bits of good which are to all appearance 
unnecessary as inducements to live, and 
are, so tq speak, thrown into the bargain 
of life. To those who experience them, 
fev/ delights can be more entrancing than 
such as are afforded by natural beauty, or 
by the arts, and especially by music ; but 
they are products of, rather than factors 
in, evolution, and it is probable that they 
are known, in any considerable degree, 
to but a very small proportion of mankind. 

CCIAXIII 

The conclusion of the whole matter 
seems to be that, if Orimizd has not had 
his way in this world, neither has Ahriman 
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Pessimism is as little consonant with the 
facts of sentient existence as optimism. 
If we desire to represent the course of 
nature in terms of human thought, and 
assume that it was intended to be that 
which it is, we must say that its governing 
principle is intellectual and not moral ; that 
it is a materialised logical process, accom- 
panied by pleasures and pains, the incidence 
of which, in the majority of cases, has not 
the slightest reference to moral desert. 
That the rain falls alike upon the just and 
the unjust, and that those upon whom the 
Tower of Siloam fell were no worse than 
their neighbours, seem to be Oriental 
modes of expressing the same conclusion. 

(•< I XXIV 

In the strict sense of the word “nature,” 
it denotes the sum of the phenomenal 
world, of that which has been, and is, and 
will bo ; and society, like art, is therefore 
a part of nature. But it is convenient to 
distinguish those parts of nature in which 
man plays the part of immediate cause, as 
something apart ; and therefore, society, 
like art, is usefully to be considered as 
distinct from nature. It is the more desir- 
able, and even iiccessnry, to make this 
distinction, since society differs from 
nature in having a definite moral object ; 
whence it comes about that the course 
shaped by the ethical man— the member of 
society or citizen necessarily runs counter 
to that which the non-ethical man - the 
primitive savage, or man as a mere 
member of the animal kingdom -tends to 
adopt. The latter fights out the struggle 
for existence to the bitter end, hke any 
other animal ; the former devotes his best 
energies to the object of setting limits to 
the struggle. 

(,CI.\XV 

The first men who substituted the state 
of mutual peace for that of mutual war, 
whatever the motive which impelled them 
to take that step, created society. But, in 
establishing peace, they obviously put a 
limit upon the struggle for existence. 
Between the members of that society, at 
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any rate, it was not to be pursued 
otitmncc. And of all the successive shapes 
which society has taken, that most nearly 
approaches peifection in which the war of 
individual a.^ainst individual is most strictly 
limited. The primitive savag'e, tutored by 
Istar, appropriated whatever took his 
fancy, and killed whosoever opposed him, 
if he could. On the contrary, the ideal of 
the ethical man is to limit his freedom of 
action to a sphere in wiiich he docs not 
interfere with the freedom of others ; he 
seeks the common v/cal as much as his 
own ; and, indeed, as an essential part of 
his own welfare. Peace is both end and 
means with him ; and he founds his life on 
a more or less complete self-restraint, 
which is the nec^ation of the unlimited 
strngf^h' for existence. He tries to escape 
from his placr; in the animal kint^doin, 
founded on the fice development of the 
principle of non-moral evolution, and to 
establish a kingdom of Man, governed 
upon the principle of moial evolution. 
For society not only has a moral end, but 
in its perfection, social life, is embodied 
morality. 

( CLXWI 

I was once talking with a very eminent 
physician ’ about the rvs mrd!rr,!, t\- 
“ Stuff ! ’’ said he ; “ nine times out of ten 
nature docs not want to cure the man : she 
wants to put him in his coffin.” 

( CT.XXVII 

Let us look at home. For seventy years 
peace and industry h.avc had their way 
among us with less interruption and under 
more favourable conditions than in any 
other country on the face of the earth. 
The v/ealth of Ciocsus was nothing to 
that which we have accunril.itcd, and our 
prospeilty has filled the world with envy. 
But Nemesis did not forget Croesus : has 
she forgotten us ? 

CCl XX VI II 

Judged by an ethical standard, nothing 
can be less satisfactory thnn tlie position 

1 'I'liclate Sh W. (Uill. 


in which we find ourselves. In a real, 
though incomplete, degree we have 
attained the condition of peace which is 
the main object of social organisation ; and 
for argument’s sake, it may be assumed 
that we desire nothing but that which is in 
itself innocent and praiseworthy— namely, 
the enjoyment of the fruits of honest 
industry. And lo ! in spite of ourselves, 
we arc in reality engaged in an internecine 
struggle for existence with our presumably 
no less peaceful and well-meaning neigh- 
bours. Wc seek peace and we do not 
ensue it. The moral nature in us asks for 
no more than is compatible with the 
gencr.al good ; the non-moral nature pro 
claims and acts upon that fine old Scottish 
family motto, “ Thou shalt starve ere I 
want” Let us be under no illusions, then, 
So long as unlimited multiplication goes 
on, no social organisation which has ever 
been devised, or is likely to be devised, no 
fiddle-faddling with the distribution of 
wealth, will deliver society from th 
tendency to be destroyed by the repu- 
duct ion within iisclf, in its iutensest foiri. 
of that struggle for existence the linn ca- 
tion of v/hich is the object of society. And, 
howcvei shocking to the moral sense this 
cteinal competition of man against man 
and of nation against nation may be ; 
however revolting may be the accnmii- 
lat'ou of misery at the negative pole v I 
society, in contrast with that of monstroni 
wealth at the positive pole ; this state of 
things must abide, and grow continually 
worse, so long as Istar holds her way un- 
checked. It is the true riddle of tlio 
Sphinx ; and every nation which does not 
solve it will sooner or later be devoured by 
the monster itself has generated. 

U'l.XMX 

It would be folly to entertain any nl- 
foeling towards those neighbours and 
rivals who, like ourselves, are slaves of 
Istar; but if somebody is to be starved, 
the modern world has no Oracle of Dclpln 
to which the nations can appeal for an 
indication of the victim. It is open tons 
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to try oiir fortune ; and if we avoid impend- 
ing fate, there will be a certain ground 
for believing that we are the right people 
to escape. .SV^ nt uh jui/n orhis. 

To this end, it is well to look into the 
necessary conditions of our salvation by 
works. They arc two, one plain to all the 
world and liardly heeding insistence ; the 
other seemingly not so plain, since too 
often it has been theoictically and prac- 
tically left out of sight. The obvious 
condition is that our produce shall be 
Ijetter than that of others. There is only 
one reason why our goods should be 
preferred to tho-se of our rivals our 
customers must find them better at the 
price. That means that we must use more 
knowledge, skill, and industry in producing 
them, without a proportionate increase in 
the cost of production ; and as the price of 
labour constitutes a large clement in that 
co.st, the rate of wages must be restricted 
within certain limits. It is perfectly true 
that cheap production and cheap labour are 
by no means synonymous ; but it is also 
true that wages cannot increase beyond a 
ceitaiii proportion without destroying- 
cheapness. Cheapness, then, with, as 
part and parcel of cheapness, a moderate 
piice of labour, is essential to our success 
as competitors in the markets of the 

V70rld. 

The second condition is really quite as 
plainly indispensable as the first, if one 
thinks seriously about the matter. It is 
social stability. Society is stable when 
the waiitjjS of its members obtain as much 
satisfaction as, life being what it is, 
common sense and experience show may 
be reasonably expected. Mankind, in 
general, care very little for forms of 
government or ideal considerations of any 
soit; and nothing really stirs the great 
multitude to break with custom and incur 
the manifest perils of revolt except the 
belief that misery in this world, or damna- 
tion in the next, or both, arc threatened by 
tlic continuance of the state of things in 
which they have been brought up. But 
when they do attain that conviction, society 
becomes as unstable as a package of dyna- 


mite, and a very small matter will produce 
the explosion which sends it back to the 
chaos of savagery. 

cci.xxx 

Intelligence, knowledge, and skill are 
undoubtedly conditions of success ; but of 
what avail are they likely to be unless they 
are backed up by honesty, energy, good- 
will and all the physical and moral faculties 
that go to the making of manhood, and 
unless they are stimulated by hope of such 
reward as men may fairly look to ? And 
what dweller in the slough of want, 
dwarfed in body and soul, demoralised, 
hopeless, can reasonably be expected to 
possess these qualities ? 

( Cl \\M 

I am as strongly convinced as the most 
pronounced individualist can be, that it is 
desirable that every man should be free to 
act in every way which does not limit the 
corresponding freedom of his fellowman. 
But 1 fail to connect that great induction 
of political science with the practical 
corollary which is frequently drawn from 
it: that the State -that is, the people in 
their corporate capacity has no business 
to meddle with anything but the adminis- 
tration of justice and external defence. It 
appears to me that the amount of freedom 
which incorporate society may fitly leave 
to its members is not a fixed quantity, to 
be determined a f')iori by deduction from 
the fiction called “natural rights”; but 
that it must be deteriiiined by, and vary 
with, circumstances. I conceive it to be 
demonstrable that the higher and the more 
complex the organisation of the social 
body, the more closely is the life of each 
member bound up with that of the whole ; 
and the larger becomes the category of 
acts which cease to be merely self-regard- 
ing, and which interfere with the freedom 
of others more or less seriously. 

If a squatter, living ten miles away from 
any neighbour, chooses to burn his house 
down to get rid of vermin, there may be 
no necessity (in the absence of insurance 
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offices) that the law should interfere with 
his freedom of action ; his act can hurt 
nobody but himself. But, if the dweller in 
a street chooses to do the same things, the 
State very properly makes such a proceed- 
ing a crime, and punishes it as such. He 
does meddle with his neighbour’s freedom, 
and that seriously. So it might, perhaps, 
be a tenable doctrine, that it would be 
needless, and even tyrannous, to make 
education compulsory in a sparse agri- 
cultural population, living in abundance on 
the produce of its own soil ; but, in a 
densely populated manufacturing country, 
struggling for existence with competitors, 
every ignorant person tends to become a 
burden upon, and, so far, an infringer of 
the liberty of, his fellows, and an obstacle 
to their success. Under such circum- 
stances an educational rate is, in fact, a 
war tax, levied for purposes of defence. 

(.Cl.XXXlI 

That State action always has been more 
or less misdirected, and always will be so, 
is, I believe, perfectly true. But I am not 
aware that it is more true of the action of 
men in their corporate capacity than it is 
of the doings of individuals. The wisest 
and most dispassionate man in existence, 
merely wishing to go from one stile in a 
j&eld to the opposite, will not walk quite 
straight -he is always going a little 
wrong, and always correcting himself; 
and I can only congratulate the indi- 
vidualist who is able to say that his 
general course of life has been of a less 
undulatory character. To abolish State 
action, because its direction is never more 
than approximately correct, appears to me 
to be much the same thing as abolishing 
the man at the wheel altogether, because, 
do what he will, the ship yaws more or 
less. “Why should I be robbed of my 
property to pay for teaching another man’s 
children?” is an individualist question, 
which is not unfrequently put as if it 
^settled the whole business. Perhaps it 
does, but I find difficulties in seeing why 
it should. The parish in which I live 


makes me pay my share for the paving 
and lighting of a great many streets that 
I never pass through ; and I might plead 
that I am robbed to smooth the way and 
lighten the darkness of other people. But 
I am afraid the parochial authorities would 
not let me off on this plea ; and I must 
confess 1 do not see why they should. 

CCLXXXIII 

I cannot speak of my own knowledge, 
but I have every reason to believe that I 
came into this world a small reddish person, 
certainly without a gold spoon in my mouth, 
and in fact with no discernible abstract or 
concrete “rights” or property of any 
description. If a foot was not set upon me 
at once, as a squalling nuisance, it was 
either the natural affection of those about 
me, which I certainly had done nothing to 
deserve, or the fear of the law which, ages 
before my birth, was painfully built up by 
the society into which I intruded, that pre- 
vented that catastrophe. If I wa.^ 
nourished, cared for, taught, saved from tlu' 
vagabondage of a wastrel, I certainly am 
not aware that I did anything to descivi 
those advantages. And, if I possess any- 
thing now, it strikes me that, though I imiy 
have fairly earned my day’s wages for my 
day’s v/ork, and may justly call them my pio- 
perty— yet, without that organisation af 
society, created out of the toil and blood of 
long generations before my time, I should 
probably have had nothing but a flint axo 
and an indifferent hut to call my own ; ami 
even those would be mine only so long as 
no stranger savage came my way. 

So that if society, having quite gratui- 
tously done all these things for me, 
me in turn to do something towards iti> 
preservation -even if that something is to 
contribute to the teaching of other men's 
children -I really, in spite of all my individ- 
ualist learnings, feel rather ashamed to 
say no. And, if I were not ashamed, I can- 
not say that I think that society would be 
dealing unjustly with me in converting the 
moral obligation into a legal one. There is 
a manifest unftiirness in letting all the 
burden be borne by the willing horse. 
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CCLXXXIV 

It is impossible to insist too strong^ly 
upon the fact that efficient teachers of 
science and of technology arc not to be 
made by the processes in vogue at ordinary 
training colleges. The memory loaded 
with mere bookwork is not the thing 
wanted is, in fact, rather worse than use- 
less -in the teacher of scientific subjects. 
It is absolutely essential that his mind 
should be full of knowledge and not of 
mere learning, and that what he knows 
should have been learned in the laboratory 
rather than in the library. 

cci.w \v 

The attempt to form a just conception 
of the value of work done m any depart- 
ment of human knowledge, and of its 
significance as an indication of the intel- 
Iccinal and moral qualities of which it was 
the pioduct, is an undertaking which must 
^-lwa3^s be beset with difficulties, and may 
(MSily end in making the limitations of the 
-ippiaiscr more obvious than the true worth 
of that which he appraises. For the 
jnjg.mcnt of a contemporary is liable to be 
obscuicd by intellectual incompatibilities 
and vi'arped by personal antagonisms ; 
while the critic of a later generation, 
though he may escape the influence of 
these sources of error, is often ignorant, 
or forgetful, of the conditions under which 
the labours of Ins predecessors have been 
earned on. He is prone to lose sight 
of thcifact that without their clearing of 
the ground and rough-hewing of the 
foundation-stones, the stately edifice of 
later builders could not have been erected. 

KX.WI 

The vulgar antithesis of fact and theory 
IS founded on a misconception of the nature 
of scientific theory, which is, or ought to 
be, no more than the expression of fact 
in a general form. Whatever goes beyond 
such expression is hypothesis ; and hypo- 
theses are not ends, but means. I’hey 
should be regarded as instruments, by 


which new lines of inquiry are indicated ; 
or by the aid of which a provisional 
coherency and intelligibility may be given 
to seemingly disconnected groups of pheno- 
mena. The most useful of servants to the 
man of science, they are tlie worst of 
masters. And when the establishment 
of the hypothesis becemes the end, and 
fact is alluded to only so far as it suits 
the “Idee,” science has no longer anything 
to do with the business. 

( ( I \ \' v \ H 

Scientific obsji vat ion tell us that living 
birds foiin a gicup or ( lass of animals, 
through wliich a ccitain form of skeleton 
runs ; and tliat this kind of skeleton differs 
m ceitain vvcll-dcfincd characters from that 
of mammals. On the other hand, if any- 
one utterly ignorant of osteology, but 
endov^cd with the artistic sense of form, 
were set before a bird skeleton and a 
mammalian skeleton, he would at once see 
that the two were similar and yet different. 
Very likely he would be unable to give 
clear expression to his just sense of the 
differences and resemblances ; perhaps he 
would make great mistakes in detail if 
he tried. Nevertheless, he would be able 
to draw from memory a couple of sketches, 
in which all the salient points of likeness 
and uiihkeness v/ould be icproduccd with 
sufficient accuracy. The met c osteologist, 
however accurately he might put the 
resemblances and differences into words, 
if he lacked the artistic visualising faculty, 
might be hopelessly incompetent to perform 
any such feat ; lost in details, it might not 
even occur to him that it was possible ; or, 
still more probably, the habit of looking 
for differences might impair the perception 
of resemblances. 

Under these circumstances, the artist 
might be led to higher and broader views, 
and thus be more useful to the progi ess of 
science than the osteological expert. Not 
that the former attains the higher trutn by 
a different method ; for the way of reaching 
truth is one and indivisible. Whether he 
knows it or not, the artist has made a 

E 2 
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generalisation from two sets of facts, 
which is perfectly scientific in form ; and 
trustworthy so far as it rests upon the 
direct perception of similarities and dis- 
similarities. The only peculiarity of the 
artistic application of scientific method 
lies in the artist’s power of visualising the 
result of his mental processes, of embody- 
ing the facts of resemblance in a visible 
“type,” and of showing the manner in 
which the differences may be represented 
as modifications of that type ; he does, in 
fact, instinctively, what an architect, who 
desires to demonstrate the community of 
plan in certain ancient temples, does by the 
methodical construction of plans, sections, 
and elevations, the comparison of which 
will furnish him with the “type” of such 
temples. 

Thus, what I may term the artistic 
fashion of dealing with anatomy is not 
only perfectly legitimate, but has been of 
great utility. The harm of it does not 
begin until the attempt is made to get more 
out of this visual projection of thought 
than it contains ; until the origin of the 
notion of “type” is forgotten and the 
speculative philosopher deludes himself 
with the supposition that the generalisa- 
tion suggested by fact is an “Idea” of the 
Pure Reason, with which fact must, some- 
how or other, be made to agree. 


( ( I WWIII 

Flowers are the primers of the mor- 
phologist ; those who run may read in 
them uniformity of type amidst endless 
diversity, singleness of plan with complex 
multiplicity of detail. As a musician 
might say, every natural group of flower- 
ing plants is a sort of visible fugue, 
wandering about a central theme which is 
never forsaken, however it may, momen- 
tarily, cease to be apparent. 

(CI.XXXIX 

Like all the really great men of litera- 
ture, Goethe added some of the qualities of 


the man of science to those of the artist, 
especially the habit of careful and patient 
observation of Nature. The great poet 
was no mere book-learned speculator. 
His acquaintance with mineralogy, 
geology, botany and osteology, the fruit 
of long and wide studies, would have 
sufficed to satisfy the requirements of a 
professoriate in those days, if only he 
could have pleaded ignorance of every- 
thing else. Unfortunately for Goethe’s 
credit with his scientific contemporaries, 
and, consequently, for the attention 
attracted by his work, he did not come 
forward as a man of science untd the 
public had ranged him among the men of 
literature. And when the little men have 
thus classified a big man, they consider 
that the last word has been said about 
him ; it appears to the thought hardly 
decent on his part if he venture to stray 
beyond the speciality they have assigned 
to him. It does not seem to occur to them 
that a clear intellect is an engine capable 
of supplying power to all soitsof menial 
factories ; nor to admit that, as Goethe 
somewhere pathetically remarks, a man 
may have a right to live for himself as well 
as for the public ; to follow the line of woik 
that happens to interest him, rather than 
that which interests them. 

On the face of the matter it is not 
obvious that the brilliant poet had less 
chance of doing good service in natural 
science than the dullest of disscctois and 
nomenclators. Indeed, as I have en- 
deavoured to indicate, there was consider- 
able reason, a hundred years ago, for 
thinking that an infusion of the artistic 
way of looking at things might tend to 
revivify the somewhat muinmified body 
of technical zoology and botany. Great 
ideas were floating about ; the artistic 
apprehension was needed to give these airy 
nothings a local habitation and a name ; 
to convert vague suppositions into definite 
hypotheses. And I apprehend that it was 
just this service which Goethe rendered by 
writing his essays on the intermaxillary 
bone, on osteology generally, and on the 
metamorphoses of plants. 
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All this is mere justice to Goethe ; but, 
as it is the unpleasant duty of the historian 
to do justice upon, as well as to, great 
men, it behoves me to add that the germs 
of the worst faults of later speculative 
morphologists are no less visible in his 
writings than their great merits. In the 
ai tist-philosopher there was, at best, a 
good deal more artist than philosopher ; 
and when Goethe ventured into the regions 
which belong to pure science, this excess 
of a virtue had all the consequences of a 
vice. “Trcrinenund zahlcn lag nicht in 
meiner Natur,” says he ; but the mental 
operations of which “analysis and numer- 
ation ” are partial expressions are indis- 
pensable for every step of progress beyond 
happy glimpses, even in morphology ; 
while, in physiology and in physics, failure 
111 the most exact performance of these 
operations involves sheer disaster, as 
indeed Goethe was afiorded abundant 
opportunity of learning. Yet he never 
understood the shaip lessons he received, 
and put down to malice, or prejudice, the 
ill-reception of his unfortunate attempts to 
deal v*rith purely physical pioblems. 

(CM I 

There was never any lack of the scientific 
imagination about the great anatomist : 
and the charge of indifference to general 
ideas, sometimes brought against him, is 
stupidly unjust. But Cuvier was one of 
thos(^ happily endowed persons in whom 
genius never parts company with common- 
sense ; and whose perception of the im- 
portance of sound method is so great that 
they look at even a truth, hit upon by 
those who pursue an essentially vicious 
method, with the sort of feeling with 
which an honest trader regards the win- 
nings of a gambler. They hold it better to 
remain poor than obtain riches by the road 
that, as a rule, leads to ruin. 

ccxfir 

The irony of history is nowhere more 
s^pparent than in science. Here we sec 


the men, over whose minds the coming 
events of the world of biology cast their 
shadows, doing their best to spoil their 
case in stating it ; while the man who 
represented sound scientific method is 
doing his best to stay the inevitable pro- 
gress of thought and bolster up antiquated 
traditions. The progress of knowledge 
during the last seventy years enables us 
to see that neither Geoffrey, nor Cuvier, 
was altogether right nor altogether wrong; 
and that they were meant to hunt in couples 
instead of pulling against one another. 
Science has need of servants of very 
different qualifications ; of artistic con- 
structors no less than of men of business ; 
of people to design her palaces and of 
others to see that the materials are sound 
and well-fitted together ; of some to spur 
investigators, and of others to keep their 
heads cool. The only would-be servants, 
who are entirely unprofitable, are those 
who do not take the trouble to interrogate 
Nature, but imagine vain things about her; 
and spin, from their inner consciousness, 
webs, as exquisitely symmetrical as those 
of the most geometrical of spiders, but 
alas ! as easily torn to pieces by some 
inconsidered bluebottle of a fact. 

CCXCIII 

There is always a Cape Horn in one’s 
life that one either weathers or wrecks 
one’s self on. 

CCXCIV 

A Local Museum should be exactly what 
its name implies, viz. “Local” — illus- 
trating local Geology, local Botany, local 
Zoology, and local Archscology. 

Such a museum, if residents who are in- 
terested in these sciences take proper pains, 
may be brought to a great degree of per- 
fection and be unique of its kind. It will 
tell both natives and strangers exactly what 
they want to know, and possess great 
scientific interest and impoi tance. Where- 
as the ordinary lumber-room of clubs from 
New Zealand, Hindoo idols, sharks’ teeth, 
mangy monkeys, scorpions, and conch 
shells —who shall describe the weary 
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inutility of it? It is really worse than 
nothing, because it leads the uav/ary to 
look for the objects of science elsewhere 
than under their noses. What they want 
to know is that their “America is here|»* 
as Wilhelm Meister has it. 

ccxcv 

A man who speaks out honestly and 
fearlessly that which he knows, and that 
which he believes, will always ctilist the 
good-will and the respect, however much 
he may fail in winning the assent, of his 
fellow men. 

ccxcvi 

Science and literature are not two things, 
but two sides of one thing. 

CCXCVI I 

I neither deny nor affirm the immortality 
of man. I sec no reason for believing in it, I 
but, on the other hand, I have no means of | 
disproving it. 

I have no a piori objections to the 
doctrine. No man who has to deal daily 
and hourly with nature can trouble himself 
about a p> icri difficulties. Give me such i 
evidence as would justify me in believing 
anything else, and I will believe that. 
Why should I not ? It is not half so won- 
derful as the conservation of force, or the 
indestructibility of matter. 

Whoso clearly appreciates all that is 
implied in the falling of a stone can have 
no difficulty about any doctrine simply on 
account of its marvellousncss. But the 
longer I liVc, the more obvious it is to me 
that the most sacred act of a man’s life is 
to say and to feel, “I believe such and 
such to be true.” All the greatest rewards 
and all the heaviest penalties of existence 
cling about that act. The universe is one 
and the same throughout ; and if the con- 
dition of my success in unravelling some 
little difficulty of anatomy or physiology 
is that I shall rigorously refuse to put faith 
in that which does not rest on sufficient 
evidence, I cannot believe that the great 


mysteries of existence will be laid open to 
me on other terms. 

a:\rviii 

I cannot conceive of my personality as a 
thing apart from the phenomena of my life. 
When I try to form such a conception I 
discover that, as Coleridge would have 
said, I only hypostatise a word, and it 
alters nothing if, with Fichte, I suppose the 
universe to be nothing but a manifestation 
of my personality. I am neither more nor 
less eternal than I was before. 

ccxcix 

I do not know whether the animals per- 
sist after they disappear or not. I do not 
even know whether the infinite difference 
between us and them may not be compen- 
sated by tlii'u persistence and /ny cessation 
after apparent death, just as the humble 
bulb of an annual lives, whilst the glorious 
flowers it has put forth die away. 

ccc 

My business is to teach my aspirations 
to confirm themselves to fact, not to try 
and make facts harmonise with my aspira- 
tions. 

ccci 

Science seems to me to teach in th*' 
highest and strongest manner the great 
truth which is embodied in the Christian 
conception of entire surrender to the will 
of God. Sit down before fact as a little 
child, be prepared to give up every prccon - 
ceived notion, follow humbly wherevt i 
and to whatever abysses nature leads, 
or you shall learn nothing. I have only 
begun to learn content and peai'o of ninu! 
since I have resolved at all risks to do 
this. 

ere 1 1 

There are, however, other argument - 
commonly brought forward in favour d 
the immortality of man, which arc to my 
mind not only delusive but n^ischievoim 
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The one is the notion that the moral 
government of the world is imperfect 
without a system of future rewards and 
punishments. The other is : that such a 
system is indispensable to practical 
morality. I believe that both these dogmas 
are very mischievous lies. 

With respect to the first, I am no optimist, 
but I have the firmest belief that the Divine 
Government (if we may use such a phrase 
to express the sum of the “customs of 
matter”) is wholly just. The more I know 
intimately of the lives of other men (to say 
nothing of my own), the more obvious 
it is to me that the wicked does not flourish 
nor is the righteous punished. But for this 
to be clear we must bear in mind what 
almost all forget, that the rewards of life 
are contingent upon obedience to the xvhole 
law - physical as well as moral and that 
moral obedience will not atone for physical 
sin, or vuc "crsa, 

CCCIll 

The ledger of the Almighty is strictly 
kept, and every one of us has the balance 
of his operations paid over to him at the 
end of every minute of his existence. 

Life cannot exist without a certain 
confoimity to the surrounding universe - 
that conformity involves a certain amount 
of happiness in excess of pain. In short, 
as we live we are paid for living. 

cniv 

• 

It is to be recollected in view of the 
apparent discrepancy between men’s acts 
and their rewards that Nature is juster 
than we. She takes into account what 
a man brings with him into the world, 
which human justice cannot do. If I, born 
a bloodthirsty and savage brute, inheriting 
these qualities from others, kill you, my 
fellow-men will very justly hang me, but 
I .shall not be visited with the horrible 
remorse which would be my real punish- 
ment if, my nature being higher, I had 
done the same thing. 


ccev 

The absolute justice of the system of 
things is as clear to me as any scientific 
fact. The gravitation of sin to sorrow 
is as certain as that of the earth to the sun, 
and more so - for experimental proof of the 
fact is within reach of us all— nay, is before 
us all in our own lives, if we had but the 
eyes to see it. 

cccvi 

Not only do I disbelieve in the need for 
compensation, but I believe that the seek- 
ing for rewards and punishments out of 
this life leads men to a ruinous ignorance 
of the fact that their inevitable rewards 
and punishments arc here. 

CCCVI I 

If the expectation of hell hereafter can 
keep me from evil-doing, surely a fortiori 
the certainty of hell now will do so ? If a 
man could be firmly impressed with the 
belief that stealing damaged him as much 
as swallowing arsenic would do (and it 
does), would not the dissuasive force of 
that belief be greater than that of any 
based on mere future expectations ? 

crcviii 

As I stood behind the coffin of my little 
son the other day, with my mind bent on 
anything but disputation, the officiating 
minister read, as a part of his duty, the 
words, “ If the dead rise not again, let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” I 
cannot tell you how inexpressibly they 
shocked me. Paul had neither wife nor 
child, or he must have known that his 
alternative involved a blasphemy against 
all that was best and noblest in human 
nature. I could have laughed with scorn. 
What ! because I am face to face with 
irreparable loss, because I have given back 
to the source from whence it came, the 
cause of a great happiness, still retaining 
through all my life the blessings which 
have sprung and will spring from that 
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cause, I am to renounce my manhood, and 
howling-, grovel in bestiality ? Why, the 
very apes know better, and if you shoot 
their young the poor brutes giicve their 
grief out and do not immediately seek 
distraction in a gorge. 

< LCIX 

He had intellect to comprehend his 
highest duty distinctly, and force of 
character to do it ; which of us dare ask 
for a higher summary of his life than that ? 
For such a man there can be no fear in 
facing the great unknown, his life has 
been one long experience of the substantial 
justice of the laws by which this world is 
governed, and he will calmly trust to them 
still as he lays his head down for his long 
sleep. 

Whether astronomy and geology can or 
cannot be made to agree with the state- 
ments as to the matters of fact laid down 
in Genesis whether the Gospels are 
historically true or not are matters of 
comparatively small moment in the face of 
the impassable gulf between the anthropo- 
morphism (however refined) of theology 
and the passionless impersonality of the 
unknown and unknowable which science 
shows everywhere underlying the thin veil 
of phenomena. 

cctxi 

I am too much a believer in Butler and 
in the great principle of the “Analogy” 
that “there is no absurdity in theology so 
great that you cannot parallel it by a 
greater absurdity of Nature” (it is not 
commonly stated in this way), to have any 
difficulties about miracles. I have never 
had the least sympathy with the u /-; io) i 
reasons against orthodoxy, and I have by 
nature and disposition the greatest possible 
antipathy to all the atheistic and infidel 
school. 

CCCXl I 

This universe is, I conceive, like to a 
great game being played out, and we poor 


mortals are allowed to take a hand. By 
great good fortune the wiser among us 
have made out some few of the rules of thfi 
game, as at present played. Wc call 
them “ Laws of Nature,” and honour them 
because we find that if wc obey them we 
win something for our pains. The cards 
are our theories and hypotheses, the tricks 
oiir experimental verifications. But what 
sane man would endeavour to solve this 
problem : given the rules of a game ami 
the winnings, to find whether the card , 
are made of pasteboard or gold-leaf? Ytl 
the problem of the metaphysicians is to my 
mind no saner. 

CC(’XTII 

I have not the smallest sentimental 
sympathy with the negro ; don’t believe 
in him at all, in short. But it is cle.u 
to me that slavery means, for the whiU 
man, bad political economy; bad so( lai 
morality ; bad internal political organisa- 
tion, and a bad influence upon free laboui 
and freedom all over the world. 

( I ■ \ I 

At the present time the important 
tion for England is not the duiatioii of h( 
coal, but the due compK-hoiiiou of tlr 
truths of science, and the labouis of lu'i 
scientific men. 

( n XV 

It is bettor for a man to go wrong m 
freedom than to go right in chains. 

CC'CWJ 

A good book is comparable to a piece '■! 
meat, and fools are as flics who swarm to 
it, each for the piirpo.se of depositing and 
hatching his own particular maggot of an 
idea. 

< (.c.XVJI 

Children work a greater metamorphosis 
ill men than any other condition of hfc. 
They ripen one wonderfully and make hfe 
ten times better worth having than it 
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CC('XV1II 

Teach a child what is wise, that is 
moyalily. Teach him what is wise and 
beautiful, that is rebyion 1 

cccxix 

People may talk about intellectual teach- 
ing;, but what wc principally want is the 
moral teaching-. 

ax’xx 

We are in the midst of a gigantic move- 
ment greater than that which preceded 
and produced the Reformation, and really 
only the continuation of that movement. 
But there is nothing new in the ideas 
which lie at the bottom of the movement, 
nor is any reconcilement possible between 
free thought and traditional authority. 
One or other will have to succumb after 
a struggle of unknown duration, which 
will have as side issues vast political and 
s( cial troubles. I have no more doubt that 
free thought will win in the long run than 
I have that I sit here writing to you, or 
that this free thought will organise itself 
into a coherent system, embracing human 
life and the world as one harmonious 
whole. But this organisation will be 
the work of generations of men, and 
those who further it most will be those 
who teach men to rest in no lie, and to 
rest in no verbal delusions. 

CCCXXl 

Make up your mind to act decidedly and 
take the consequences. No good is ever 
done in this world by hesitation. 

CCCXXl I 

The world is neither wise nor just, but 
it makes up for all its folly and injustice by 
being damnably sentimental. 

CCCXXl II 

Without seeing any reason to believe 

at women are, on the average, so strong 
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physically, intellectually, or morally, as 
men, I cannot shut my eyes to the fact 
that many women are much better en- 
dowed in all these respects than many 
men, and I am at a loss to undei stand on 
what grounds of justice or public policy a 
career which is open to the weakest and 
most foolish of the male sex should be 
forcibly closed to women of vigour and 
capacity. 

cccxxiv 

We have heard a great deal lately about 
the physical disabilities of women. Some 
of these alleged impediments, no doubt, 
are really inherent in their organisation, 
but nmc-tenths of them arc artificial the 
products of their modes of life. I believe 
that nothing would tend so effectually to 
get rid of these creations of idleness, 
weariness, and that “over stimulation of 
the emotions ” which, in plainer-spoken 
days, used to be called wantonness, than 
a fair share of healthy work, directed 
towards a definite object, combined with 
an equally fair share of healthy play, 
during the years of adolescence ; and 
those who arc best acquainted with the 
acquirements of an average medical practi- 
tioner will find it hardest to believe that 
the attempt to reach that standard is like 
to prove exhausting- to an ordinarily intel- 
ligent and well-educated young woman. 

ca'xxv 

The only good that I can see in the 
demonstration of the truth of “Spiritual- 
ism ” is to furnish an additional argument 
against suicide. Better live a crossing- 
sweeper than die and be made to talk 
twaddle by a “medium" hired at a guinea 
a sciiiii €. 

LtX'.WVI 

I ask myself suppose you knew that 
by inflicting prolonged pain on 100 rabbits 
you could discover a way to the extirpation 
of leprosy, or consumption, or locomotor 
ataxy, or of suicidal melancholia among 
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human beings, dare you refuse to inflict 
that pain ? Now I am quite unable to say 
that I dare. That sort of daring would 
seem to me to be extreme moral cowardice, 
to involve gross inconsistency. 

For the advantage and protection of 
society, we all agree to inflict pain upon 
man pain of the most prolonged and 
acute character -in our prisons, and on 
our battlefields. If England were in- 
vaded, we should have no hesitation about 
inflicting the niaxinium of suffering upon 
our invaders for no other object than our 
own good. 

But if the good of society and of a 
nation is a sufficient plea for inflicting pain 
on men, I think it may suffice us for 
expel imenting on rabbits or dogs. 

At the same time, I think that a heavy 
mortil responsibility rests on those who 
perform experiments of the second kind. 

The wanton infliction of pain on man or 
beast is a crime ; pity is tliat so many 
of those who (as I think rightly) hold this 
view, seem to forget that the criminality 
lies in the wantonness and not in the act 
of inflicting pain fi r se, 

rt < wvii 

The one condition of success, your sole 
safeguard, is the moral worth and in- 
tellectual clearness of the individual citizen. 
Education cannot give these, but it can 
cherish them and bring them to the front 
in whatever station of society they are to 
be found, and the universities ought to be, 
and may be, the fortresses of the higher 
life of the nation. 

f ( I wvni 

As a matter of fact, men sin, and the 
consequences of their sins affect endless 
gemrations of their progeny. Men are 
tempted, men are punished for the sins of 
others without merit or demerit of their 
own ; and they are tormented for their evil 
deeds as long as their consciousness 
lasts. 

(;<;< \'\ix 

I find that as a matter of experience, 
erroneous beliefs are punished, and right 


beliefs are rewarded— though very often 
the erroneous belief is based upon a more 
conscientious study of the facts than the 
right belief. 

( 'OCX XX 

If we are to assume that anybody has 
designedly set this wonderful universe 
going, it is perfectly clear to me that he is 
no more entirely benevolent and just in any 
intelligible sense of the words, than that 
he is malevolent and unjust. Infinite 
benevolence need not have invented pain 
and sorrow at all infinite malevolence 
would very easily have deprived us of the 
large measure of content and happiness 
that falls to our lot. After all, Butler’s 
“Analogy” is unassailable, and there is 
nothing in theological dogmas more con- 
tradictory to our moral sense, than is to be 
found in the facts of nature. From which, 
however, the Bishop’s conclusion that the 
dogmas are true doesn’t follow. 

cccxxxi 

It appears to me that if every person 
who is engaged in an industry had ati ess 
to instruction in the scientific principles on 
which that industry is based ; in the mode 
of applying these principles to practuc; 
in the actual use of the means .uui 
appliances employed ; in the languagi of 
the people who know as much about ilie 
matter as we do ourselves ; and lastly, 
in the art of keeping accounts, Technu al 
Education would have done all that can be 
required of it. 

cnxxxii 

Though under-instruction is a bad thing, 
it is not impossible that over-instruction 
may be worse. 

n cwxiii 

There are two things I really care about 

one is the progress of scientific thou - bt. 
and the other is the bettering of the comli- 
tion of the masses of the people by bcttei lUg 
them in the way of lifting themselves out 
of the misery which has hitherto been the 
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lot of the majority of them. Posthumous 
fame is not particularly attractive to me, 
but, if I am to be remembered at all, I 
would rather it should be as “a man who 
did his best to help the people ” than by 
ether title. 

r(’( wviv 

I am of opinion that our Indian Empire 
is a curse to us. But so long- as we make 
up our minds to hold it, we must also make 
up our minds to do those things which are 
needful to hold it effectually, and in the 
loiig-nin it will be found that so doing is 
I cal iiistice both for ourselves, our subject 
population, and the Afghans themselves. 

CH XXXV 

The great thing in the woi Id is not so 
much to seek happiness as to earn peace 
and self-respect. 

cccxxxvi 

The more rapidly truth is spread among 
1 i.inkind the better it will be for them. 
Only let us be sure that it is truth. 

CCCXXXVI I 

Your astonishment at the tenacity of life 
of fallacies, permit me to say, is shockingly 
unphysiological. They, like other low 
organisms, arc independent of brains, and 
only wriggle the more, the more they are 
smitten on the place where the brains 
ought to be. 

CCCWXVITI 

I don’t know what you think about 
anniversaries. I like them, being always 
minded to drink my cup of life to the 
bottom, and take my chance of the sweets 
and bitteis. 

cccxwix 

Of the few innocent pleasures left to men 
past middle life the jamming common- 
.^ense down the throats of fools is perhaps 
^he keenest, 


reexL 

Life is like walking along a crowded 
street -there always seem to be fewer 
obstacles to getting along on the opposite 
pavement -and yet, if one crosses over, 
matters are rarely mended. 

cccxr.i 

The great thing one has to wish for as 
time goes on is vigour as long as one lives, 
and death as soon as vigour flags. 

cr( \ 1 1 1 

Whether motion disintegrates or in- 
tegrates is, I apprehend, a question of con- 
ditions. A whirlpool in a stream may 
remain in the same spot forany imag-inable 
time. Yet it is the effect of the motion of 
the particles of the water in that spot 
which continually integrate themselves 
into the whirlpool and disintegrate them- 
selves from it. The whirlpool is permanent 
while the conditions last, though its con- 
stituents incessantly change. Living 
bodies arc just such whirlpools. Matter 
sets into them in the shape of food, sets 
out of them in the shape of waste products. 
Their individuality lies in the constant 
maintenance of a chaiacteristic form, not 
in the preservation of material identity. 

CCCXLllI 

Most of us are idolaters, and ascribe 
divine powers to the abstractions “Force,” 
“Gravity,” “Vitality,” which our own 
brains have created. I do not know any- 
thing about “inert” things in nature. If 
we reduce the world to matter and motion, 
the matter is not “inert,” inasmuch as the 
same amount of motion affects different 
kinds of matter in different ways. To go 
back to my own illustration. The fabric 
of the watch is not inert, every paiticlc of 
it is in violent and rapid motion, and the 
winding-up simply perturbs the whole 
infinitely complicated system in a particular 
fashion. Equilibrium means death, because 
life is a succession of changes, while a 
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chang^ing equilibriiini is a contradiction in 
terms. I am not at all clear that a living 
being is comparable to a machine running 
down. On this side of the question the 
whirlpool affords a better parallel than the 
watch. If you dam the stream above or 
below, the whirlpool dies ; just as the liv- 
ing being does if you cut off its food, or 
choke it with its own waste products. 
And if you alter the sides or bottom of the 
stream you may kill the whirlpool, just as 
you kill the animal by interfering with its 
structure. Heat and oxidation as a source 
of heat appear to supply energy to the liv- 
ing machine, the molecular structure of the 
germ furnishing the ‘‘sides and bottom of 
the stream,” that is, determining the 
results which the energy supplied shall 
produce. 

C( CXLIV 

I believe that history might be, and 
ought to be, taught in a new fashion so as 
to make the meaning of it as a process of 
evolution intelligible to the young 

CCCXLV 

Government by average opinion is 
merely a circuitous method of going to the 
devil ; those who profess to lead but in 
fact slavishly follow this average opinion 
are simply the fastest runners and the 
loudest squeakers of the herd which is 
rushing blindly down to its destruction. 

crcxLVi 

It’s very sad to lose your child just when 
he was beginning to bind himself to you, 
and I don’t know that it is much consola- 
tion to reflect that the longer he had 
wound himself up in your heart-strings the 
worse the tear would have been, which 
seems to have been inevitable sooner or 
later. One does not weigh and measure 
these things while grief is fresh, and in 
my experience a deep plunge into the 
waters of sorrow is the hopcfullest way of 
getting through them on to one’s daily 
road of life again. No one can help 
another very much in these crises of life j 


but love and sympathy count for some- 
thing. 

CCCXLVII 

There is amazingly little evidence of 
“ reverential care for unoffending creation ” 
in the arrangements of nature, that I can 
discover. If our ears were sharp enougli 
to hear all the cries of pain that are uttcici.1 
in the earth by men and beasts, we should 
be deafened by one continuous scream ! 

And yet the wealth of supetfluous loveli- 
ness in the world condemns pessimism. 
It is a hopeless riddle. 

('r( \LViii 

! A man who has only half as much fooii 
I as he needs is indubitably starved, even 
I though his short rations consist of ortolans 
! and are served upon gold plate. 

I (C'XLIX 

Economy docs not lie in sparing money, 
but in spending it wisely. 


We men of science, at any rate, hold 
ourselves moially bound to “try all thiii;,s 
and hold fast to that which is good ” ; and 
among public benefactors, we reckon huu 
who explodes old error, as next in rank to 
him who discovers new truth. 

C Cl. I I 

Whatever Linnaeus may say, man is 
not a rational animal especially in his 
parental capacity. 

CCCI.II 

The inquiry into the truth or falsehood 
of a matter of history is just as much a 
question of pure science as the inquiry inlo 
the truth or falsehood of a matter of 
geology, and the value of evidence in the 
two cases must be tested in the same way- 
If anyone tells me that the evidence of the 
existence of man in the miocene epoch is 
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as good as that upon which I frequently 
act every day of my life, I reply that this 
is quite true, but that it is no sort of 
reason for believing in the existence of 
niiocene man. 

Surely no one but a born fool can fail to 
be aware that we constantly, and in very 
grave conjunctions, arc obliged to act 
upon extremely bad evidence, and that 
very often we suffer all sorts of penalties 
in consequence. And surely one must 
be something worse than a born fool to 
pictcnd that such derision under the pres- 
sure of the enigmas of life ought to have 
the smallest iiiHuence in those judgments 
which are made with due and siducient 
deliberation. 

CLCI 111 

1. The Church founded by Jesus has 
vet made its way ; has not permeated 
the world but become extinct in the 
country of its birth as Nazaremsm and 
Eoionisni. 

2. The Church that did make its way 
aiid coalesced with the State in the 4th 
century had no more to do with the 
Church founded by Jesus than Ultrii- 
montanism has with Quakerism. It is 
Alexandrian Judaism and Neoplatonistic 
niystagogy, and as much of the old 
idolatry and demonology as could be got 
in under new or old names. 

3. Paul has said that the Law was 
schoolmaster to Christ with more truth 
than he knew. Throughout the Empire 
the synagogues had their cloud of Gentile 
hangers-on those who “feared God”- 
and who were fully prepared to accept a 
Christianity, which was merely an ex- 
purgated Judaism and the belief in Jesus 
as the Messiah. 

4. The Christian “ Sodalitia" were not 
merely religious bodies, but friendly 
societies, burial societies, and guilds. 
They hung together for all purposes -- 
the mob hated them as it now hates 
the Jews in Eastern Europe, because 
they were more frugal, more industrious, 
and lived better lives than their neigh- 


bours, while they stuck together like 
Scotchmen. 

If these things are so -and I appeal to 
your knowledge of history that they are 
so what has the success of Christianity 
to do with the truth or falsehood of the 
story of Jesus? 

CC( LIV 

It is Barn ’s great merit to have seen that 
the key to the problem of Christianity lies 
111 the Epistle to the Galatians. No doubt 
he and his followois rather overdid the 
thing, but that is alv/ays the way with 
those who take up a new idea. 

('< < 1 V 

If a man cannot do brain work without 
stimulants of any kind he had better turn 
to hand v/ork it is an indication on 
Nature’s part that she did not mean him to 
be a head worker. 

O.t 1 VI 

It is not to be forgotten that what we 
call latiornl grounds for our beliefs are 
often extremely irrational attempts to 
justify our instincts. 

L( < I VII 

Even the best of modern civilisations 
appears to me to exhibit a condition of 
mankind which neither embodies any 
woi thy ideal nor even possesses the merit 
of stability. I do not hesitate to express 
my opinion that, if there is no hope of 
a large improvement of the condition 
of the greater part of the human family ; 
if it is true that the increase of know- 
ledge, the winning of a gi cater dominion 
over Nature which is its consequence, 
and the wealth which follows upon 
that dominion, are to make no difference 
ill the extent and the intensity of Want, 
with its concomitant physical and moral 
degradation, among the masses of the 
people, I should hail the advent of 
some kindly comet, which would sweep 
the whole affair away, as a desirable con- 
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summation. What profits it to the human 
PromethcUvS that he has stolen the fire of 
heaven to be liis servant, and that the 
spiiits of tlic earth and of the air obey him, 
if the vultui e of paupei ism is eternally to 
tear his very vitals and keep him on the 
brink of destruction ? 

CCCL\ HI 

No induction, however broad its basis, 
can confer certainty in the strict sense of 
the word. The experience of the whole 
human race tlnoughinnuinerable years has 
shown that stones unsupported fall to the 
ground, but that does not make it certain 
that any day next week unsupported 
stones will not move the other way. All 
that it does justify is the very strong 
expectation, which hitherto has been 
invariably verified, that they will do just 
the contrary. 

Only one absolute certainty is possible to 
man namely, that at any given moment 
the feeling which he has exists. 

All other so-called certainties arc beliefs 
of greater or less intensity. 

CCCLIX 

Of moral purpose I see no trace in 
Nature. That is an article of exclusively 
human manufacture -and very much to our 
credit, 

CCCLX 

There is nothing of permanent value 
(putting aside a few human affections), 
nothing that satisfies quiet reflection — 
except the sense of having worked accord- 
ing to one’s capacity and light, to make 
things clear and get rid of cant and shams 
of all sorts. '1 hat was the lesson I 
learned from Carlyle’s books when I was 
a boy, and it has stuck by me all my 
life. 

You may make more of failing to get 
money, and of succeeding in getting abuse 
--until such time in your life (if you are 
teachable) you have ceased to care much 
about either. 


ccci.xi 

The doctrine of the conservation of 
eneigy tells neither one way nor the otho. 
[on the doctrine of immortality]. Energy 
is the cause of movement of body, j.e. thing', 
having mass. States of consciousnes', 
have no mass, even if they can be conceded 
to be movable. Therefore even if they 
are caused by molecular movements, they 
would not in any way affect the store of 
energy. 

Physical causation need not be the onl^ 
kind of causation, and when Cnbanis sa"i 
that thought was a function of the brain, 
in the same way as bile secretion is 
fnmlioji of the liver, he blundered philc- 
sophically. Bile is a product of the traiu.- 
fonnation of material energy. But in tl, ' 
mathematical sense of the word “function, ’ 
thought may be a function of the brain 
That is to say, it may aiise only whe . 
certain physical pai tides take on a certaui 
order. 

By way of a coatse analogy, corisid( 
a parallel-sided piece of glass throup’ 

' which light p.Tsscs. It forms no pictui- 
Shape it so as to be a bi-convox, and . 
picture appears in its focus. 

Is not the formation of the picture a 
“function” of the piece of glass thn^ 
shaped ? 

So, from your own point of view, suppe. 
a mind-stuft' - Adym a noumenal cosin'' 
light such as is shadowed in the fo’JiM 
gospel. The biain of a dog will convut 
it into one set of phenomenal pictures, an ' 
the brain of a man into another. But i 
both cases the result is the consequent-; 
of the way in which the respective brain ^ 
perform their “function.” 

CC( lAlI 

The actions we call sinful are as nun ' 
the consequence of the order of nature n.s 
those wc call virtuous. They are part and 
parcel of the struggle for existence tin ore n 
which all living things have passed, an 1 
they have become sins because naa' 
alone seeks a higher life in vohmtaiy 
association. 
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Therefore the instrument has never been 
marred ; on the contrary, we arc trying- to 
get music out of harps, sacbuts, and 
psalteries, which never were in tune, 
and seemingly never will be. 


CC'fJI.XIII 

I have always been, am, and propose to 
lemain a mere scholar. All that I have 
ever proposed to myself is to say, this and 
this I have learned ; thus and thus have 
I learned it : go thou and learn better ; but 
do not thrust on my shoulders the responsi- 
bility for your own laziness if you elect to 
take, on my authority, conclusions, the 
value of which you ought to have tested 
foi yourself. 

CO 'I XIV 

There is endless backwoodsman’s work 
yet to be done. If “ those also serve who 
oi ly stand and wait,” still more do those 
who sweep and cleanse ; and if any man 
elect to give his strength to the weeder’s 
and scavenger’s occupation, I remain of 
the opinion that his service should be 
counted acceptable, and that no one has 
a right to ask more of him than faithful 
performance of the duties he has under- 
taken. I venture to count it an improbable 
suggestion that any such person a man, 
let us say, who has well-nigh reached his 
threescore years and ten, and has graduated 
in all the faculties of human relationships ; 
who hae taken his share in all the deep 
joys and deeper anxieties which cling about 
them ; who has felt the burden of young 
lives entrusted to his care, and has stood 
alone with his dead before the abyss of the 
eternal- has never had a thought beyond 
negative criticism. It seems to me 
nici edible that such an one can have done 
his day’s work, always with a light heart, 
vvith no sense of responsibility, no terror 
of that which may appear when the facti- 
tious veil of Isis— the thick web of fiction 
man has woven round nature is stripped 
off. 


crci XV 

If the doctrine of a Providence is to be 
taken as the expi erosion, in a way “to be 
understanded of the people,” of the total 
exclusion of chance from a place even in 
the most insignificant corner of Nature, if 
it means the strong conviction that the 
cosmic process is lational, and the faith 
that, throughout all duration, unbroken 
order has reigned in the universe, I not 
only accept it, but I am disposed to think 
it the most important of all ti uths. As it 
is of more consequence for a citizen to 
know the law than to be pcrsonall}'^ ac- 
quainted with the features of those who 
will surely carry it into effect, so this very 
positive doctrine of Providence, in the 
sense defined, seems to me far more im- 
portant than all the theorems of speculative 
theology. If, fuithcr, the doctiine is held 
to imply that, in some indefinitely remote 
past aeon, the cosmic process was set 
going by some entity possessed of intelli- 
gence and foresight, similar to our own in 
kind, however .supeiior in degree, if, con- 
sequently, it is held that every event, not 
merely in our planetary speck, but in untold 
millions of other worlds, was foreknown 
[ before these worlds were, scientific thought, 

; so far as I know anything about it, has 
nothing to say about that hypothesis. It 
I is, in fact, an anthropomorphic rendering 
of the doctrine of evolution. 

It may be so, but the evidence accessible 
to us is, to my mind, wholly insufficient to 
warrant either a positive or a negative 
conclusion. 

I 

CCCl.XVI 

It may be well to remember that th’ 
highest level of moral aspiration recorded 
ill history was reached by a few ancient 
Jews Micah, Isaiah, and the rest - who 
took no count whatever of what might or 
what might not happen to them after 
death. It is not obvious to me why the 
same point should not by and by be reached 
by the Gentiles. 
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< fC| wii 

Belief in majorities is not rooted in my 
breast, and if all the world were against 
me the fact might warn me to revise and 
criticise my opinions, but would not in it- 
self supply a ghost of a reason for forsaking 
them. For myself I say dehheiately, it is 
better to have a millstone tied round the 
neck and be thrown into the sea than to 
share the enterprises of those to whom the 
world has turned, and will turn, because 
they minister to its weaknesses and cover 
up the awful realities which it shudders to 
look at. 

ro I w 111 

Moral duty consists in the observance of 
those rules of conduct which contribute to 
the welfare of society, and by implication, 
of the individuals who compose it. 

The end of society is peace and mutual 
protection, so that the individual may reach 
the fullest and highest life attainable by 
man. The rules of conduct by which this 
end is to be attained are discoverable like 
the other so-called laws of Nature by 
observation and experiment, and only in 
that way. 

Some thousands of years of such ex- 
perience have led to the generalisations, 
that stealing and murder, for example, are 
inconsistent with the ends of society. 
There is no more doubt that they are 
so than that unsupported stones tend to 
fall. The man who steals or murders, 
breaks his implied contract with society, 
and forfeits all protection. He becomes 
an outlaw, to be dealt with as any other 
feral creature. Criminal law indicates the 
ways which have proved most convenient 
for dealing with him. 

All this would be true if men had no 
“moral sense” at all, just as there are 
rules of perspective which must be strictly 
observed by a draughtsman, and are quite 
independent of his having any artistic 
sense. 

CI’CJAIX 

The moral sense is a very complex affair 
- dependent in part upon associations of 
pleasure and pain, approbation and dis- 


approbation formed by education in early 
youth, but in part also on an innate sense 
of moral beauty and ugliness (how origir 
ated need not be discussed), which i 
possessed by some people in grea 
strength, while some are totally devoia 
of it— just as some children draw, or 
are enchanted by music while mere 
infants, while others do not know 
“Cherry Ripe” from “Rule Britannia,” 
nor can represent the form of the simplest 
thing to the end of their lives. 

Now for this last sort of people there is 
no reason why they should discharge any 
moral duty, except from fear of punish- 
ment in all its grades, from mere disappro 
bation to hanging, and the duty of societ 
is to see that they live under wholeson 
fear of such punishment short, sharp, an 
decisive. 

For the people with a keen innate sens 
of moral beauty there is no need of any 
other motive. What they want is know- 
ledge of the things they may do and mu st 
leave undone, if the welfare of society is to 
be attained. Good people so often forget 
this that some of them occasionally re- 
quire hanging almost as much as the bad. 

If you ask v/hy the moral inner sense is 
to be (under due limitations) obeyed ; why 
the few who are steered by it move the 
mass in whom it is weak ? I can only 
reply by putting another question Why 
do the few in whom the sense of beauty is 
strong - Shakespeare, Raffaele, Beethoven, 
carry the less endowed multitude away? 
But they do, and always will. People 
who overlook that fact attend neither to 
history nor to what goes on about them. 

Benjamin F'ranklin was a shrewd, ex - 
cellent, kindly man. I have great respect 
for him. The force of genial common- 
sense respectability could no further go 
George Fox was the very antipodes o j 
all this, and yet one understands how h( j 
came to move the world of his day, aiic 
Franklin did not. 

( CCLXX 

As to whether we can fulfil the moral 
law, I should say hardly any of us. Some 
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of us are utterly incapable of fulfilling its 
plainest dictates. As there are men born 
hysically cripples, and intellectually idiots, 
t 0 there are some who are moral cripples^ 
nd idiots, and can be kept straight turn 
even by punishment. For these 
there is nothing but shutting up, Of eaB- 
tirpation. 

CCCI.XXI 

The cardinal fact in the University ques- 
tions appears to me to be this : that the 
student to whose wants the mediaeval 
' University was adjusted, looked to the 
past and sought book-learning, while the 
nodein looks to the future and seeks the 
nowledge of things. 

The mediaeval view was that all know- 
edge worth having was explicitly or 
mplicitly contained in various ancient 
vvritings ; in the Scriptures, in the writings 
of the greater Greeks, and those of the 
Christian Fathers. Whatever apparent 
novelty they put forward, was professedly 
obtained by deduction from ancient data. 

The modern knows that the only source 
of real knowledge lies in the application of 
scientific methods of enquiry to the ascer- 
tainment of the facts of existence ; that the 
ascertainable is infinitely greater than the 
ascertained, and that the chief business of 
the teacher is not so much to make scholars 
as to train pioneers. 

i From this point of view, the University 
occupies a position altogether independent 
of that of the coping-stone of schools for 
general education, combined with technical 
schools ot Theology, Law, and Medicine. 
It is not primarily an institution for testing 
the work of schoolmasters, or for ascer- 
taining the fitness of young men to be 
curates, lawyers, or doctors. 

It is an institution in which a man who 
claims to devote himself to Science or Art, 
should be able to find some one who can 
, teach him what is already known, and 
train him in the methods of knowing more. 

CCCLXXII 

The besetting sin of able men is impati- 
ence of contradiction and of criticism. 


Even those who do their best to resist the 
temptation, yield to it almost unconsciously 
and become thetools of toadies and flatterers. 
“Authorities,” “disciples,” and “schools” 
are the curse of science ; and do more to 
interfere with the work of the scientific 
spirit than all its enemies. 

CC('I \KI1I 

People never will recollect, that mere 
learning and mere cleverness are of next 
to no value in life, while energy and 
intellectual grip, the things that are inborn 
and cannot be taught, are everything. 

<X(’I XXIV 

In my opinion a man’s first duty is to 
find a way of supporting himself, thereby 
relieving other people of the necessity of 
supporting him. Moreover, thclearningto 
do work of practical value in the world, in 
an exact and careful manner, is of itself a 
very important education, the effects of 
which make themselves felt in all other 
imnsuits. The habit of doing that which 
you do not care about when you would 
much rather be doing something else, is 
invaluable. 

CC( I \ \ V 

Success in any scientific career requires 
an unusual equipment of capacity, industry 
and energy. If you possess that equip- 
ment you will find leisure enough after 
your daily commercial work is over, to 
make an opening in the scientific ranks for 
yourself. If you do not, you had better 
stick to commerce. 

Nothing is less to be desired than the 
fate of a young man, who, as the Scotch 
proverb says, in ‘ trying to make a spoon 
spoils a horn,' and becomes a mere hanger- 
on in literature or in science, when he 
might have been a useful and a valuable 
member of Society in other occupations. 

CCCIA'XVI 

Playing Providence is a game at which 
one is very apt to burn one’s fingers. 
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(’(X'LYXVII 

I conceive that the leading characteristic 
of the nineteenth century has been the 
rapid growth of the scientific spirit, the 
consequent application of scientific methods 
of investigation to all the problems with 
which the human mind is occupied, and 
the correlative rejection of traditional 
beliefs which have proved their incom- 
petence to bear such investigation. 

rccfAXviri 

Science reckons many prophets, but 
there is not even a promise of a Messiah. 

cerr WIN. 

I have not the slightest doubt about 
the magnitude of the evils which accrue 
from the steady increase of European 
armaments; but I think that this le- 
grcttable fact is merely the supeificial 
expression of social forces, the operation 
of which cannot be sensibly affected by 
agreements between Governments 

In my opinion it is a delusion to 
attribute the growth of armaments to 
the “exactions of militarism.” The 
“exactions of industrialism,” generated by 
international commercial competition, may, 

I believe, claim a much larger share in 
prompting that growth. Add to this the 
French thirst for revenge, the most just 
determination of the German and Italian 
peoples to assert their national unity ; the 
Russian Panslavonic fanaticism and desire 
for free access to the western seas ; the 
Papacy steadily fishing in the troubled 
waters for the means of recovering its 
lost (I hope for ever lost) temporal 
possessions and spiritual supremacy; the 
“ sick man,” kept alive only because each 
of his doctors is afraid of the other 
becoming his heir. 

When I think of the intensity of the 
perturbing agencies which arise out of 
these and other conditions of modern 
European society, I confess that the 
attempt to counteract them by asking 


Governments to agree to a maximum 
military expenditure, does not appear to 
me to be worth making ; indeed I think it 
might do harm by leading people to 
suppose that the desires of Governments 
are the chief agents in determining whether 
peace or war shall obtain in Europe. 


ci:< I VNX 

I am not afraid of the priests in the 
long-run. Scientific method is the white 
ant which will slowly but surely destroy 
their fortifications. And the importance of 
scientific method in modern practical life - 
always growing and increasing— is the 
guarantee for the gradual emancipation of 
the ignorant upper and lower classes, the 
former of whom especially arc the strength 
of the priests. 

( ( '< I \ \ \ I 

There is such a thing as a science of 
social life, for which, if the term had not 
been so helplessly degraded, Politics is the 
proper name. 

Men arc beings of a certain constitution, 
who, under certain conditions, will as 
surely tend to act in certain ways as stones 
will tend to fall if you leave them unsup- 
ported. The laws of their nature are as 
invariable as the laws of gravitation, only 
the applications to particular cases offer 
worse problems than the case of the three 
bodies. 

The Political Economists have gone the 
right way to work— the way that the 
physical philosopher follows in all complex 
affairs - by tracing out the effects of one 
great cause of human action, the desire of 
wealth, supposing it to be unchecked. 

If they, or other people, have forgotten 
that there are other potent causes of action 
which may interfere with this, it is no 
fault of scientific method, but only their 
own stupidity. 

Hydrostatics is not a “ dismal science,” 
because water does not always seek the 
lowest level— from a bottle turned 
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upside down, if there is a cork in the 
neck ! 

There is much need that somebody should 
do for what is vaguely called “ Ethics” 
just what the Political Economists have 
done. Settle the question of what will be 
done under the unchecked action of certain 
motives, and leave the problem of “ ought ” 
for subsequent consideration. 

For, whatever they ought to do, it is quite 
certain the majority of men will act as if 
the attainment of certain positive and 
negative pleasures were the end of action. 

We want a science of “Eubiotics” to 
tell us exactly what will happen if human 
beings are exclusively actuated by the 
desire of well-being in the ordinary sense. 
Of course the utilitarmns have laid the 
foundations of such a science, with the 
ri'bult that the nicknanier of genius called 
this branch of science “pig philosophy,” 
making just the same blunder as when he 
called political economy “ dismal science.” 

“ Moderate well-being” maybe no more 
the worthiest end of life than wealth. But 
if it is the best to be had in this queer 
world -it may be worth trying for. 

('( ( I \\\ii 

Those who wish to attain to some clear 
and definite solution of the great problems 
which Mr. Darwin was the first person to 
set before us in later times must base them- 
selves upon the facts which are stated in 
his great work, and, still more, must 
pur.%ue their inquiries by the methods of 
which he was so brilliant an exemplar 
throughout the whole of his life. You 
must have his sagacity, his untiring search 
after the knowledge of fact, his readiness 


always to give up a preconceived opinion to 
that which was demonstrably true, before 
you can hope to carry his doctrines to their 
ultimate issue ; and whether the particular 
form ill which he has put them before us 
may be such as is finally destined to sur- 
vive or not is more, I venture to think, than 
anybody is capable at this present moment 
of saying. But this one thing is perfectly 
certain -that it is only by pursuing his 
methods, by that wonderful single-minded- 
ness, devotion to truth, readiness to sacrifice 
all things for the advance of definite know- 
ledge, that we can hope to come any nearer 
than we are at present to the truths which 
he struggled to attain. 

(•( Cl W'MIl 

Dean Stanley told me he thought being* 
made a bishop destroyed a man’s moral 
courage. I am inclined to think that the 
practice of the methods of political leaders 
destroys their intellect for all serious 
purposes. 

reel wxiv 

It is one of the most saddening things 
in life that, try as we may, we can never 
be certain of making people happy, where- 
as we can almost always be certain of 
making them unhappy. 

C( Cl \\ \v 

Men, my dear, are very queer animals, 
a mixture of horse-nervousness, ass- 
stubbornness and camel-malice with an 
angel bobbing about unexpectedly like 
the apple in the posset, and when they 
can do exactly as they please, they are 
very hard to drive. 
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llie < up of, cccxxxviii 

the molhi r of the uk ks, c:<: 

the tiagic thread of, Ci \ Wtl 

— one of the most saddiiiing tilings in, tec i.wxiv 

I ilciatuie and siiciKi, ccxi vi ; liangeis on itli 
ccci XXV 

-- - the money of, cii 
fall laluus, the four gu at, xcvill 
l,ohsti I, t evil 

Logic .il coiisciiucncis. xxviii 


Majoki riiis and 0)iinion, cc ei xc ii 
hiahnolcnce iu nature, cc i m > , i < < \ \x 
M.dthnsian duel line, tin , c c i mv 
M an, slinrtural unity of, nmiIi animals, cl. Win 
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— aniiipiiiy of, c i \\xv 
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— - the munie, ccxxxiil 
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M in’s arrogance, a check to, cl xxv 
Mankind, the good of, xxx\ ii 
Material ptospeuly, value of, t \ siv 

— woild, cligiiily of, ci.xv, ci.wi 
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the horror of, ccw 

Mathematical mill, the, ec xxvi 
Matter and force, i.v 
dignity of, ci xv, text i 

- — ineit, cccxLiu 
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intoxication, cxxxiii 
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the problem of, cccxii 
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Miracle of nature, liv 
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Miser)', xxxin 
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Mistakes, cxvwi ; rf. Error 
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ronditioiis of success, 1 1 r.XXX 
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caiwiii 
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n xiv 

sense, 1 1 six 
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is embodied in society, ctixxv 

Morderai and Hamari, tcxxMil 
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Motion, integiating oi disintegrating, CCCXi ii 
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M)th, and si icikc, l.ix 


Names, idolaliy of, rccxun 
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Native tail iit, CLV 

Natur.il causes, great efbats of, cxrvii 

Ilistoiy and Life's IVtuie (lalK i y, ia\x 
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philosojiby, CLi 
lights, xi.vii 

Natuie, laws of, xi.vi, ran, i vi, cccstr 
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heiKvolciKe ruid malevolence in, cci six, CtiAxil, 

ccrxLVii 

- — deafening ciics of pain in, cccslvii 
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- — gladiatorial aspect of, t ci x v 
“ — her great Kugiie,,cciA\xviii 
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— — - is non-moral, cclxxiii, ccenviu 

justice of, cccii, ccciv, ccev 
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cccxxx 

mattei and foice, i.v 
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. perLiiiiial iniiai le of, liv 

selection by, Lxiii 

self-surrender to, I’CCi 

the bonus in her account, cci \xii, cccxLViii 

the capitalist, cev 

the educator, lxxxv, lxxxvi, lxxxvii 

tlie unity of, CLXxvil 

tieatincnt of ignoiaiue by, i xwvil 

war of, LI I 

Necessity, xii, CLVii 

Neg.uive ciiticism is not all after a full life, cccLXiv 
Negro, no sentimental synipatliy with, clcmii 

elTect of sla\Lry^ ih. 

Nerve foicc, the equivalent of, ccvii 

Nineteenth century, leading rharactciislic of, ccCLXXvii 


Old Ai.f, the best hojic for, cccxi.i 
Optimism and pessimism, ccxLix, Cci xix, CCLXXI, 
CCI XXII, CCLXXIII, cccxxx 


Oratory, cclxxxvi 
Order, the eternal, ccxxxi 
Original sin, ccxxxii, ccxLi 

Uiiliodovy, LVii; cj. Creeds, Clericalism Ecclesiasti- 
cisin 

Ovei -instruction, cccxxxii 


Pain, lxxix 

and wisdom, XC 

ill! vilablc, ccLli 

is less than happiness, ceem 

Paint-root, ci.xxxviii 

I’al lee substituted for a TJnIveisity, L 

l'a]ia> y, temporal claims of, a dislin i)iMg foice, cccl.xxiv 

I’.iiallax of lime, xxvi 

Pauiils not always rational animals, CCLLI 

Pasteur, ccxx, ccxxi, ccxxii 

Paul, St., 1 wxix 

Pauperism, llie vulture of, ccllvii 

Pe.Kc, thestateof, breed.sanewstatcof stiifc, CLl.xxviii 
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I’luple, the, (K nsh foi ivant of knowleilge, ci’wti 
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Personal 'iims, i cciAiii 
IVisonaliiy, iixcvin 
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Plnlosophy, m\ i \i ; cf S< u m e 
— - the l.iboialoiy is the (iiuioiiil to, CLI 

— political, M iv 

Pli)si(..logy, its intdest in huiiuii life, lAWiii 
compared to the All nilu , civ 

— appbcil to I’oliiu al hioiiomy, ccLiv. cci \ 

Pi< tuic (lallci y of Life, i wx 

“Pig uliilosopliy,” (CCI \ \\i 
I’lgs, ^‘selcited ■' by llu' paint-mot, ci wvviM 
Plants, gteen, the leal iimdiii eis, ci i \iii, ci I.XIV 
PI ilo and tlic Linsi iciitific imagiii itioii, i \iix 
Pli.iMiu of middle age, llu cliief, CMWXIX 
l‘olili(al philosophy, \i iv 
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Politicians, iiiUlle) I of, ( cci ssxill 
P<dili. s, tin St I of, \L 
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— daiigtis of, c i.xwvil 
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l*icliistoiic ail Intel luie, ci \\\iv 
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Piieslley, I win, i vxv 
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I‘nmaiy edui ilion, ccxiii 
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attempts to justify instiiicls, CCCLVI 
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Reason the guide in intellectual matters, cxlii 
R eili, ccxviii , 

Religion and morality, cxvil ; distinguished, cccxviii 

and theology, cxviii 

Religious error, CXLi, CXLV 
Remorse, CCCIV 

II !''( once, the new, cccxx 
Rf solution, cccxxi 
KLtiibiition, future, cccil 
- moral and physieal, ib.. Ill, iv, v 
is liere, CCCVI 

_ cLrtamly of present, cccvii 

- of sin, c(. ex v. VI 11 

- — of heliefs, cllwix 

Ri^ht and wrong, lmm ; to go right in chains, etc \v 

Rights, natural, \i \ il 

Kohmson Crusoe, his inh n nees, ci ill 

Kui ks, the olTspiing of lift, lc 

- - present day founalion of, cci 
Rule of life, C 

- - of thiee sum, and life, Ci 


's wlTION, tlie moi.il, and feeling, CLMlI, el \iv 
s.( , pill tsin {cf. Douht .iiul Aiitlioiity), in, NVii, 1 1 
liiiols of thought, e( el \iii 

- a ( iirse lei sen nee, e 1 1 1 xxii 

s, King, XMV 

- aiul aspii.ilion, I 
and hrlief, IV 

and Cln istianily, r\i VI 
Old (kiKahsm, l Vlil 
iiul ( omiiK 11 e, cxrii 
Old common si use, i wvi, e'xij 
and inee^tigatum, l.wil 
.uid hit latiiie, cc.xe\ 1 
-- and nijth, i ix, i.x 
and philosophy, I XI 
and the piiests, e( 1 1 xxx 
as t indeiella, e< i \ in 
( an .illoid to wail, e xxxv 
I iiuntus of, en 
I'lstt i( el hy nu dn me, cm 
Innction ot, riAX\ in 
t I'l llie’s woilc in, Ci I WMX, eexc 
"I r, will of, ec ei.xxvii 
hniigi rs on in, //'. 

h IS many prophets but no Messiah, ccCl-xxvill 
- iioiiy of liistoiy in, ecxi n 

- limits of, MV 
iiiuhod of, VIII, lA'Wll 

- iiiotlo of, cre 1 , 

■ - putine It draws of the wot Id, lAil 
poinilaiisation of, i i XXWI 

- spun ofj 1 xix, er , eeci wvii 

- siKi ess in, ceei XXV 
tiagedy of^, ( ( xix 

^uuUilic imagination, cxxxi, cxLix ; and the Aryan 
quesitioii, f lxxxi 

— id?a, giowth and effuaoy of, ccwn 
eiiiidaiy ( aiisf s, ei xxxvii 

lei lion, sorird, x\m ; the basis of evolution, ccxxx ; 
may heiapid, eiwxviii 
■si If-siirreiider to nature, cct-i 
■’ll ike' pi .ire’, \e ii 
''ll. nil', i eel.X 
''''hwiiini disease, CCXXI 

gi.iMtates tosoirow, ei'tv 
- - lasting punishment of, cccxxvill 

oiigiii of, ceci \M 
^i/e .uid gre’.itness, cx 
■^1 ill, a gieater than, r xxix 
'•I oeiy, the double emancipation, lAXXi 

— effecl.s of, cccxili 
'slowness of evolution, cev 

'soeial sthclion, XXXI ; rf. rcxxxv 
- - life Is embodied moiality, cci xxv 

science, cccLXXXi ; nicknamed “ Dismal," ib. ; 
value of its method, ib. 


Social tendency, the, CCXXXlll 
Socially unfit, tlie, ccwxvi 
Society, Cennpli sity of, xwvi 

— — a liniitalioii of tlie struggle for existence, CCLXXV 
and indisidnalism, XMX, K, CCei w m 

— and the* individual, Xl.vni 

as opposed to nature, ci i x\iv 

londuioiis of Us slahtlity, iiixxix 

internal struggle, cewwii , peimanence of, 

ccxxxvm 

moial eoiulilii'iis of Nueces'!, cci xxx 

— population ipicslioii, \1A' 

statute of limit ilioii, imded in, M ill 

- tlic end of, 1 ee ia\ ill 

the iiiilividu.d’s dchi to, ei i \\\in 
I i.iles pul to ih Uh h^ the ih im p'gues, l\i vim 
S oiiow, nil Ml.dili , cel II 

tlcep plunge mle>, ci cXlA I 

Sold in automata, XXVll 
Siiiindiiigs, eh i p si a, cxcii 
Sontluy and the (Quaker, exxvi 
Sp dl III/ nil, e t XXII 

Sphinx, the tiue iiddic of the, cci xxviii 
.Spiiilii.dism, its only us*, if lim , i i i \ \v 
^>1 mle\', Dc.iii, I'll being iii.uh' .t hi^lmp, cc’ci xwm 
S| u\.itioii on oi till. ins, e c( xia m 
si,ii vt , who sli.dl fust V n I xxix 
''I ill not ml dlihk”, iTl \\\ll 
'siiniul.iiits .nid hi.im woik, cci i V 
Ml ueiiii.d uiiii> of men and .iiiiiii di, ( I XXII 
Stuiggli for existence, among nlo.i ,, i \vi 1 1 ; modified 
within society^ ccxxwii; hiil jiei inaneiit, 
i( \\\\ui , liniiti d by se'eiety, cclAXV 
' — and oiiginal sin, CCXWll, Ci \LI 

— — the senons, rri ii 

- twofold, in ( i\ ilis,ition, ccxi n 
Studies, the lonfln t of, xciil 

Siiiecss, moral ('onihlious of, cci xxxi, cccxWM 
Suffering and w v doin, xc 

and cixilis itioii, CCXCii 

and xntno, < i xi 

Sur\i\alc>l tin fitti St, and clhii il pioccss, ct L 
.SweejK Is .mil t 11 .in',1 1 s, llic w oik of, cm \iv 
.Synnjiilliy .iml < uiisi iciice, cex'wiii 
as a Hile of hfe, ccxxxv 


'll Ai iiKUX, kiiowleilge of, Cxxvil 
liaining of, cci \x\iv 

■J 1 .11 hing, essuuc of modem, CcM, CCXil, CCXV (^. 
l''alui atimi) 

— -- and tlie things th. it aie inhoiii, CCCiAXiii 
I'l clinical Kdutalion, cccxxxi 

'1 hcology and leliipon, t win 
riieories, tliiee gicat model n, X 
Lheoiyand l.icl, cci-xxxvi 
Things in themselves, CCLV 
I'hinking, time for, cxxvi 
I bought, xviii, xix 
— - as a function of the binin, ccCLXl 

freedom of, rxxx 

sliuggle fot cxi'.lcncc in, lAXiii 

'I line .and luith, xxxii 
Tradi s Lintons and Proti clion, i \xxii 
'I i.nhi ion d authority', Us siuiggk with fiee thouglil, 
rri XX 

Tr.aditions and leahlics, 1 1 xxi 

icjcLiion of, t m XWM 

Tragic thicael of life, icxwn 

'I'liith (c/. Aiitlioiity, \ci.iiity), xxix, wxii, i xv, 
cccxx 

and common sense, exit 

— and error, xci 

.uid Us rew'ard, ri \x 

and the function of seknee, ci.xxviil 

and types, ci i \\\\ n 

— SI cker, VI 

the se.aich for, ci , « i vix 

the spiead of, cccxx wi 



Try all things and hold fast to that which is good, the 
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Types and truth, cclxxxvii 


Unbelikk in creeds, cx'i t, CXLV 
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Under-instruction, cccxxxii 
Unfit, the, ccxxxvi 

Unhappiness, too easy to confer, ccci.wxiv 
Universe compared to a gieat game, cclmi 
University of Nature, Lxxxvi 

an ideal, xnx 

a palace substituted lur, h 

ancient and modern, ca i \xi 
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ccct \\\i 

then mckii.inie, ik 


Vai.ue and labour, cct.xvi 

Vaiiation, the basis of evolution, a wxvui, ccxxx 
Veracity, i, \cix ; fk. Kimr, Mistakes, w/. cxxxvii 
Verification tlie guitle of life, xx 

and eviHctation, CCCLVIU 

“ Viitually,” cepv 
Virtue, aiiloinatic, xxti 
and austerity, clxii 


Virtue on £10,000 a year, lxxiv 

— ^ the ways of, CLXt 

Vis medicatrix naturae, CCnxxvi 

Vitality, cccxLiii 

Vivisection, cccxxvi 

Voice, power of the human, clwxvi 


Wai.es received aie capital possessed, ccLxvii 
Want, see Wealth 
Warttf Nature, i.ii 
Wealth and Nemesis, CCLXXVII 
— a want, eccLVii 
Wesley, John, cnvxxvi 

Whirlpool, life compared to, cccxi.ii, CCCXiaii 
Will, fieedom of the, CcLVii 
Wisdom in many counsellors, vii 
and siifl'ering, X'C 

W'^oraeu, their powers compared to those of nifii 

CCCXXIII 

medirrd cdiinlion of, cccwiv 

- — physical disabilities and oi ciipation, cccxxiv 
Work, valuation of a man's, cci wxv 
— effect on women, C( cvxiv 
World, futuic of the, civ 

judgments of the, r< cvxit 

ministers to the weaknesses of the, CCCLXXVII 

Wrong, infinite possibilities of, CVIII 
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NOTE 

[Herbert Spencer's conclusions on social (jucstions went through a 
process of evolution, and in l.iter years he reliiupushed views which he 
had held at a less mature period ol his intellectual life. 

In a letter written by him to Mr. A. J. Balfour in 1901, he protested 
against the possibility of anybody publishing, seven years after his 
death, imperfect versions of his books of which the copyiight had 
expired, though the authoritative versions were still copyright. “ This,” 
he added, “ I should regard as a disaster.” 

Mr. Spencer’s Trustees have therefore arranged for the publication 
of this cheap copyright editiem of Social Stalks in the only text which 
lepresents the author’s final opinions.] 
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PREFACE 

PuiuJSiiKD in December 1850, this work in its original form was entitled Social 
SlaOcs : or^ the Conditions essential to Human Hapf^iness specified^ and the first of 
tlhin developed. A number of years passed — some ten, 1 think before the edition 
wa^ exhausted; and as the demand seemed not great enough to warrant the setting 
up of type for a new edition, it was decided to im])ort an edition fiom America, 
when' the work had been stereotyped. After this had been disposed of a third 
edition was similarly imported. 

Iji the meantime I had relinquished some of the conclusions drawn from the 
first principle laid down. Further, though still adhering to this first principle, one 
of the bases assigned for it had been given up by me. 'I'o the succcs.sive editions I 
tiKTcfore prefixed the statement that some of the doctrines set forth needed 
(aialification ; but excused myself from making the changes called for, because they 
tould not be made without suspending more important work. Eventually, it 
bciMPie manifest that the warning gi\en did not prevent misinterpretations of my 
latei beliefs ; and therefore, ten years ago, after all cojiies of the third edition had 
been sold, 1 resolved not again to import a supply to meet the still-continued 
demand. 

As, however, the fundamental idea enunciated, and many of the deductions, 
have survived in me, 1 have all along intended that these should be put in a 
permanently accessible form ; and in 1 <890 at leisure times I went through the 
"oik, erasing some portions, abridging others, and subjecting the whole to a careful 
Nerbal revision. Its purely systematic division is now replaced by Part IV of J'he 
Principles of Ethics : Justice — a part in which the ethical doctrine tiriginally set 
ferth in an imperfect form, is freed from its crudities and made scientifically 
coherent. But Justice contains neither the discussions which, in Social Statics^ 
{^receded the constructive division, nor the scries of chapters in which, towards the 
close, the political implications were pointed out. Both of these portions seem 
'vorth preserving. 

I am desirous of preserving also certain passages containing ideas, and the germs 
c^f ideas, which, since 1850, have undergone large developments. 'Ehese have a 

V 
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■certain biograph ico-historical interest, as indicating stages of growth in thoughts 
The more significant of them will be found on p. 21, pp. 21-23, PP* 6cj 66 
pp. 79“8o, p. 95, pp. 107-8, p. 128, pp. 130-31, pp. 139-4T. 

In the latter part of the work, numerous references are made to the events u( 
the day and to institutions existing when it was written. During the forty yc-us 
which have since passed, social changes have diminished or destroyed the relcvanry 
of some of these references. •It has seemed best, however, to leave them as they 
were; partly because the arguments remain equally valid though their data aru 
altered ; partly because substituting other illustrations would entail on me moic 
labour than I ran now afford ; and partly because, even were the illustrations bnnmht 
up to date, lapse of years would soon make them out of date. 

My first intention was to call this volume, or rather part of a volume, “ Fragnu ik, 
from Social Statics,” and afterwards, “ Selections from Social Statics.” Both (;f 
these titles, however, seemed to indicate a much less coherent assemblage ori)nits 
than it contains. On the other hand, to call it an abridgment is some^^ li.it 
misleading ; since the word fails to imply that large and constructively-importiinl 
parts are omitted. No title, however, appears appropriate ; and I have at leiiihli 
decided that Sodal Statics^ ahrid^i^ed ami revised^ is the least inappropriate. 

London^ January^ i 8 i) 2 . 
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SOCIAL STATICS 


HAPPINESS AS AN IMMEDIATE AIM 


AssHMiNd it to be in other respects 
satisfactory, a rule, principle, or axiom, 
is valuable only in so far as the words 
in which it is expressed have definite 
meanings. We must therefore take it 
lor granted that when ht* announced 
“ the greatest hap[)iness of the greatest 
number,'’ or otherwise “ the greatest 
happiness,” as the canon of social 
morality, its originator supposed man- 
kind to be unanimous in their con 
(^'ption of “greatest happiness.” 

'I'his was an unfortunate assumption, 
lor the standard of happiness is 
infinitely variable. In all ages — among 
LVi ry people — by each class do we 
find different notions of it enteitained. 
To the w'andering git)sy a home is tire- 
some ; whilst a Swhss is miserable with- 
out one. The heaven of the Hebrew is 
“a city of gold and precious stones, with 
a supernatural abundance of corn and 
wim-’A that of the 'Turk ■ a harem ])eo- 
plcd by houris ; that of the American 
lndian*-a “ happy hunting ground.” In 
tlu' Norse paradise there were to be 
daily battles, with magical healing of 
wounds ; while the Australian hopes that 
‘'liter death he shall “jump up a white j 
fellow, and have jdenty of sixpences.” j 
descending to individual instances, w'e | 
Idid Louis XVI. interpreting “greatest 
|'‘'tppiness ” to mean --- making locks; 
I'^'^tead of w'hich his successor read — 
making empires. To a miserly Elwes 
Ifie hoarding of money was the only 
t^'T'yt^cnt of life ; but Day, the phil- 
mithropic autl^or of “ Sandford and 
^lerton,” could find no pleasurable 


cmjiloyment save in itsdistribution. d'he 
ambitions of the tradesman and the 
artist are anything hut alike ; and could 
we compare the air castles of the plough- 
man and the philosopher, we should 
find them of widely different styles of 
architectuie. 

(lenerali/ing such fads, we see that 
the idea of “greatest hapjiiness” is as 
variable as the other elements of human 
nature, between nations the differences 
of opinion are conspicuous enough. On 
contrasting the Hebrew patriarchs with 
their existing descendants, we observe 
that even in the same race the beau 
ideal of existence' changes. 'The mem- 
bers of each ('omnuinity disagree U})on 
the (piestion. Neither, if we compare 
the wishes of the gluttonous schoolboy 
with those of the earth-scorning tran- 
scendentalist into wdioin he may after- 
wards grow', do we find any constancy 
in the individual. 

'The rationale of this is simple enough. 
Happiness signifies a gratified state of 
all the faculties, d'he gratification of 
a faculty is produced by its exercise. 
To be agreeable that exercise must 
be proportionate to tlie power of the 
faculty ; if it is insufficient discontent 
arises, and its excess produces weariness. 
Hence, to have complete felicity is to 
have all the faculties exerted in the 
ratio of the several developments ; and 
an ideal arrangement of circumstances 
calculated to secure this constitutes the 
.standard of “greatest happiness.” But 
the minds of no two individuals contain 
the same combination of elements. 






/There is in each a different balance 
of desires. Therefore the conditions 
; adapted for the highest enjoyment of 
one, would not perfectly compass the 
same end for any other. And, conse- 
quently, the notion of happiness must 
with the disposition and character; 
^that is, must vary indefinitely. 

The allegation that these are hyper- 
critical objections, and that for all prac- 
tical purposes we agree sufficiently w'ell 
as to what “ greatest happiness ” means, 
will possibly be made by some. This 
allegation is easily disposed of ; for there 
are plenty of questions j^ractical enough 
to satisfy such cavillers, about which men 
exhibit none of this assumed unanimity. 
For example : — 

— • What is the ratio betw'een the 
mental and bodily enjoyments consti- 
tuting “ greatest happiness ” ? There is 
a point up to which increase of mental 
activity produces increase of happiness ; 
but beyond which, it produces in the end 
more pain than pleasure. Where is that 
point? Some appear to think that in- 
tellectual culture and the gratifications 
deriveable from it can hardly be carried 
too far. Others maintain that already 
among the educated classes mental 
^excitements are taken in excess ; and 
that were more time given to physical 
activities, a larger amount of enjoyment 
would be obtained. If “greatest hap- 
piness’’ is to be the rule, it becomes 
needful to decide which of these opinions 
is correct ; and, further, to determine the 
boundary between the use and abuse of 
every faculty. 

— Which is most truly an element in 
the desired felicity, content or aspira- 
tion ? The generality assume that, as a 
matter of course, content is. There are 
others, however, who hold that but for 
discontent we should have been still 
savages. It is in their eyes the greatest 
incentive to progress. Nay, they main- 
tain that were content the order of the 
day, society would even now begin to 
decay. It is required to reconcile these 
contradictory theories. 

— And this synonym for “ greatest 


happiness ” — this “ utility ” — what shall 
be comprised under it? The' million 
would confine it to the things which 
directly or indirectly minister to the 
bodily wants, and in the words of the 
adage “ help to get something to put in 
the pot.” Others there are who think 
mental culture useful in itself, irre.sj)( r- 
tive of so-called practical results, and 
would therefore teach astronomy, geol- 
ogy, anatomy, ethnology, ikc.y togetlicr 
with logic and metaphysics. Unlike 
some of the Roman writers who luld 
practice of the fine arts to be virions, 
there are now many who suppose utility 
to comprehend poetry, painting, sculp- 
ture, and whatever aids the refinenieiit of 
the taste. While an extreme party main- 
tains that music, dancing, the dianui, 
and what are commonly called amuse- 
ments, are equally worthy to be included. 
In place of all which discordance we 
ought to have agreement. 

— Whether shall we adopt the theory 
of some that felicity means the greatest 
possible enjoyment of this life’s pleas- 
ures, or that of others, that it consists 
in anticipating the pleasures of a life to 
come ? And if w’e compromise tho 
matter, and say it should combine both, 
how much of each shall go to its com- 
position ? 

— Or what must we think of this 
wealth-seeking age of ours ? Shall we <.on- 
sider the total absorption of time and 
energy in business — the spending of hte 
in the accumulation of the means to li\e, 
as’ constituting “ greatest happiness,” and 
act accordingly? Or how shall wc hold 
that this is to be regarded as the voracity 
of a larva assimilating material for the 
development of the future psyche ? 

Not only, therefore, is an agreement 
as to the meaning of “greatest hap[)i- 
ness ” theoretically impossible, but it is 
also manifest that men are at issue upon 
all topics which, for their determination, 
require defined notions of it. So tint 
in directing us to this “ greatest haiipi 
ness of the greatest number,” as the 
object towards which we should stt< i. 
our pilot “ keeps the wore! of promise to 
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our ear and breaks it to our hope.” 
What he shows us through his telescope 
IS morgana^ and not the promised 

land. The real haven sought dips far 


down below the horizon, and has yet 
been seen by none. Faith not sight 
must be our guide. \\'e cannot do with- 
out a compass. 


UNGUIDED EXPEDIENCY 


EviiN were the fundamental proposi- 
tion of the expediency system not thus 
\ itiated by the indefiiniteness of its terms, 

It would still be vulnerable. Granting 
lor the sake of argument, that the de- 
sideratum, “greatest happiness,” is duly | 
(oinprehendcd, its identity and nature i 
agreed upon by all, and the direction in 
which it lies satisfactorily settled, there 
vet remains the unwarranted assumption 
that it is possible to determine empirically 
by what methods it may be achieved. 
I'Apcrience daily proves that an uncer- 
tainty like that which exists respecting 
the specific ends to be obtained, exists 
risfiecting the right mode of attaining 
them when supposed to be known. Let 
u.s look at a few cases. 

When it was enacted in Bavaria that 
110 marriage should be allowed between 
those without capital, unless certain 
authorities could “ see a reasonable pros- 
[)Cct (*f the parties being able to provide 
h>r their children,” it was intended to 
advance the public weal by checking 
imjirovident unions, and redundant 
population ; a purpose most politicians 
'Nill consider praiseworthy, and a provision 
which many will think well adapted to 
secure it. Nevertheless this apparently 
sagacious measure has by no means 
answered its end. In Munich, the capital 
'd the kingdom, half the births are 

illegitimate ! 

d'hose too were admirable motives, and 
eogent reasons, which led our Govern- 
nient to establish an armed force on the 


coast of Africa for the suppression of the 
slave trade. What could be more essen- 
tial to the “greatest happiness ” than the 
annihilation of the abominable traffic? 
And how could forty ships of wai, sup- 
ported by an expenditure of ^700,000 
a year, hiil to accomplish this? The 
results have, however, been anything but 
satisfactory. When the abolitionists of ' 
England advocated it, they little thought 
that such a measure instead of j)rcventing 
would only “ aggravate the hoi rors, with- 
out sensibly mitigating the extent of the 
traffic that it would generate fast-sailing . 
slavers with decks one foot six inches 
apart, suffocation from close packing,‘'*J|2 
miserable diseases, and a mortality of 1 
thirty-five per cent. Tht;y dreamed not 
that when hard pressed a slaver might 
throw a whole cargo of 500 negroes into • 
the sea ; nor that on a blockaded coast 
the disappointed chiefs would, as at 
Gallinas, put to death 200 men and 
women, and stick their heads on poles 
along shore, in sight of the stiuadron.' 
In short, they never anticipated having 
to plead, as they now do, for the abandon- 
ment of coercion. 

The Spitalfields weavers afford us 
another case in point. No doubt the 
temptation which led them to obtain the 
Act of 1773, fixing a minimum of wages, 
was a strong one ; and the anticipations 
of greater comfort to be secured by its 

See Anti- Slavery Society’s Report for 1847 ; 
and Evidence before Parliamentary Committee, 
1848. 
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enforcement must have seemed reason- 
able enough to all. Unfortunately, 
however, the weavers did not consider 
the consequences of being interdicted 
from working at reduced rates, and little 
expected that before 1793 some 4,000 
looms would be brought to a stand in 
consequence of the trade going elsewhere. 

To mitigate distress having appeared 
needful for the production of the “greatest 
happiness,” the English people have 
sanctioned upwards of one hundred Acts 
of Parliament having this end in view ; 
each of them arising out of the failure or 
incompleteness of Acts previously passed. 
Men are nevertheless still discontented 
with the Poor Laws, and we are seem- 
ingly as far as ever from satisfactory 
settlement of them. 

Put why cite individual cases ? Docs 
not the experience of all nations testify 
to the futility of these empirical attempts 
at the ac(tuibition of hap])iness? W'hat 
is the statute-book but a record of such 
unhappy guesses ? or history but a narra- 
tive of their unsuccessful issues? And 
what forwarder are we now ? Is not our 
Government as busy still as though the 
work of law-making commenced but 
yesterday? Nearly every parliamentary 
proceeding is a tacit confession of 
incompetence. There is scarcely a bill 
introduced but is entitled “An Act to 
amend an Act.” The “Whereas” of 
almost every preamble heralds an account 
of the miscarriage of previous legislation. 

The expediency-{)hilosophy, however, 
ignores this world full of facts. I'hough 
men have so constantly been balked in 
their attempts to secure, by legislation, 
any desired constituent of that complex 
whole, “greatest happiness,” it continues 
to place confidence in the unaided judg- 
ments of statesmen. It asks no guide ; 


it possesses no eclectic principle ^ but it 
assumes that after an inspection of ihu 
aggregate phenomena of national lif^, 
governments are qualified to devise suc li 
measures as shall be “expedient.” p 
considers the interpretation of human 
nature so easy, the constitution of the 
social organism so simple, the causers of 
a people’s conduct so obvious, that :i 
general inspection can give to “collective 
wisdom ” the insight requisite for law- 
making. 

If, without any pre^vious investigation 
of the properties of terrestrial mattci, 
Newton had proceeded at oiK'e to study 
the dynamics of tin; solar system, and 
after years spent in contemplation of it 
and in selling down the distances, si/-_s. 
times of revolution, inclinations of axis, 
forms of orbits, perturbations, tVc., of its 
component bodie.s, had set himself to 
digest this accumulated mass of obser\.i 
lions, and to educe a physical interpreta- 
tion of planetary motions, he might lia\e 
cogitated to all eternity without arri\iiv 
at the truth. 

Hut futile as such a method of reseairh 
would have been, it would have been I'.ss 
futile than the attempt to find out the 
l)rincii)les of public polity, by an iin- 
guided examination of that intricate 
combination— society. Considering that 
men as yet so imperfectly understand 
ffKui — the instrument by which, and tlie 
material on whicli, laws are to act — and 
that a knowledge of the unit —man^ is but 
a first step to the comprehension of the 
mass — society^ it seems obvious that to 
educe from the complicated phenonu iia 
presented by humanity at large a true 
philosophy of social life, and to found 
thereon a code of rules for the obtain - 
ment of “greatest happine.ss,” is a task 
beyond the ability of any finite mind. 
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THE MORAL-SENSE DOCTRINE 


Had we no other inducement to cat ' 
than that arising from the ])rospect of j 
certain advantages to he thereby ob- 
tained, it is scarcely probable that our 
bodies would be so well cared for as 
now. One can (|uite imagine that were I 
we deprived of that punctual monitor — 
appetite, and left to the guidance of ■ 
some reasoned code of rules, such rules, ' 
were they never so philosophical, and ’ 
the benefits of obeying them ne\cr so | 
obvious w(mld form but a very ineffi- , 
cient substitute. Or, instead of that | 
[lowerful affection by which men are led | 
to nourish and protect their offspring, 
did there exist merely an abstract opinion 
that it is proper or necessary to maintain 
the population of the globe, it is (pies- 
tionable whether the annoyance, anxiety, 
and expense, of providing for a posterity, 
would not so far exc'ced the anticipated 
good, as to involve a rapid extinction of 
the; speci(js. And if, in addition to 
these needs of the body and of the race, 
all other rcjciuiremcnts of our nature 
were similarly consigned to the sole 
I an' of the intellect -were knowledge, 
property, freedom, reputation, friends, 
sought only at its dictation then would 
our investigations be so perpetual, our 
estimates so complex, our decisions so 
difficult, that life would be wholly 
occu[Med in the collection of evidence ^ 
and ,the balancing of probabilities. ' 
f nder such an arrangement the utili- 
laiian philosophy would indeed have 
strong argument in nature ; for it would 
be simply applying to society, that 
system of governance by appeal to 
calculated final results, which already 
ruled the individual. 

finite different, however, is the method 
of nature. Answering to each of the 
actions which it is requisite for us to 
perform, we find in ourselves some 
prompter called a desire ; and the more 
essential the action, the more powerful 
the impulse to its performance, and 


the more intense the gratification 
derived therefrom. Thus, the longings 
for food, for sleep, for warmth, are 
irresistible ; and (piite independent of 
foreseen advantages, ddie continuance 
of the race is secured by others equally 
strong, whose dictates are followed, not 
in obedience to reason, but often in 
defiance of it. 'I'hat men are not 
impelled to accumulate the means of 
subsistence solely by a view to conse- 
quences, is proved by the existence of 
misers, in whom the love of acquirement 
is gratified to the neglect of the ends to 
be subserved. 

May we not then reasonably expect 
to find kindred instrumentalities prompt- 
ing the conduct called moral? All must 
admit that we are guided to our bodily 
welfare by instincts ; that from instincts 
also, spring those domestic relationships 
by which other important objects are 
compassed ; and that certain prompters 
called sentiments secure our indirect 
benefit, by regulating social intercourse. 
Is it not then probable that a like 
mental mechanism is at work through- 
out ; and that upright conduct in each 
being nei'cssary to the happiness of all, 
there exists in us an imimlse towards 
such conduct ; or, in other words, that 
we possess a “ Moral Sense ” ? 

In bar of this conclusion it is urged, 
that did there exist such an agency, men 
j would exhibit a more manifest obedienep 
j to its supposed dictates than they do.' 
I There would be a greater uniformity of 
: opinion as to the rightness or wrongness 
; of actions ; and we should not, as now, 

I find one man, or nation, considering as 
I a virtue, what another regards as a vice 
— a Thug regarding as a religious act, 
that assassination at which a European 
shudders— an ICgyptian pifiuing himself 
on his successful lying— a red Indian on 
his undying revenge. 

Overwhelming as this objection 
i appears, it may be met thus None 





|deny the universal existence of that 
|instinct already adverted to, which urges 
|us to take the food needful to support 
; life ; and none deny that such instinct 
; ,is highly beneficial, and in all likelihood 
■essential to being. Nevertheless there 
-rare not wanting infinite evils and incon- 
gruities, arising out of its rule. All 
know that appetite does not invariably 
guide men aright in the choice of food, 
either as to quality or quantity. Neither 
can any maintain that its dictates are 
uniform in different persons and peoples. 
Like irregularities may be found in the 
workings of j)arcntal affection. Among 
ourselves, its beneficial sway is tolerably 
regular. In many places, however, 
infanticide is practised now as it ever 
has been. During early European 
times, it was common to expose babes 
to the tender mercies of wild beasts. 
And it was the Spartan practice to cast 
all the newly-born who were not ap- 
proved by a committee of old men, into 
a public pit provided for the purpose. 
If, then, it be argued that the want 
of uniformity in men’s moral codes, to- 
gether with the weakness and partiality of 
their influence, prove the non-existence 
of a sentiment prompting right actions, 
it must be inferred from analogous 
irregularities in men’s conduct as to 
food and offspring, that there are no 
such feelings as appetite and parental 
affection. As, however, we do not 
draw this inference in the one case, we 
cannot do so in the other. 

That we possess something which 
’may not improperly be called a moral 
sense, may be best proved by evidence 
drawm from the lips of those who assert 
that we have it not. Bentham unwit- 
tingly derives his initial proposition from 
an oracle whose existence he denies. 
“One man,” he remarks, speaking of 
Shaftesbury, •* says he has a thing made 
on purpose to tell him what is right and 
what is wrong ; and that it is called a 
mora/ $ense: and then he goes to work 
at his ease, and says such and such a 
thing is right, and such and such a 


thing is wrong. Why? ‘because my 
moral sense tells me it is.’” Now ihai 
Bentham should have no other authority 
for his own maxim, is somewhat un- 
fortunate for him. Yet, on putting tliat 
maxim into critical hands, we shall soon 
discover such to be the fact. Let us do 
this. 

“ And so you think,” says the patrician, 
“ that the object of our rule should he 
‘the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number’ ? ” 

“Such is our opinion,” answers the 
petitioning plebeian. 

“Well now, let us see what )()ur 
principle involves. Suppose men to be, 
as they commonly are, at variance in 
their desires on some point ; and sup- 
pose that those forming the larger paiiy 
will receive a certain amount of hajipi- 
ness each, from the adoption of one 
course, whilst those forming the smaller 
party will receive the same amount of 
happiness each, from the adoption of 
the opposite course ; then if ‘grcalebl 
happiness’ is to be our guide, it^iust 
follow, must it not, that the lar^ci 
party ought to have their way?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“That is to say, if those who wani 
what you do are a hundred, whilst those 
who want what I do are hincty-uine, 
your happiness must be prefernd, 
should the individual amounts ol 
gratification at stake on the two sides 
be equal.” 

“Exactly; our axiom involves tha(." 

'“So then it seems that as, in such 
a case, you decide between the two 
parties by numerical majority, \oii 
assume that the happiness of a mein 
her of the one party, is equally im- 
portant with that of a member of the 
other.” 

“ Of course.” 

“ Wherefore, if reduced to its simph -^t 
form, your doctrine turns out to be the 
assertion, that all men have equal claim;* 
to happiness ; or, applying it personally 
— that you have as good a right to 
happiness as I have.” 

“No doubt I have.” 



THE AfOEAL-SENSE DOCTRINE 


I “And pray, sir, who told you that 

I you have as good a right to happiness as 

I I have?” 

■ “ AVho told me ? — I am sure of it ; it 
Is a manifest truth ; I ” 

“Nay, nay, that will not do. Give 
me your authority.” 

Whereupon, our petitioner is forced 
to ccuifcss, that he has no other authority 
but his own feeling — that he has simply 
ill! innate perception of the fact ; or, in 
other ^\ords, that “ his moral sense tells 
him so.” 

Whether it rightly tells him so, need 
not now be considered. All that de- 
mands present notice is the fact that, 
wlien cross-examined, even the disciples 
of Bentham have no alternative but to 
fall back on an intuition of this derided 
“ moral sense,” for the foundation of 
their own system. 

But how, it may be asked, can a 
sentiment have a perception ? how 
cm an emotion give rise to a moral 

.c use } 

'I'he objection seems a serious one ; 
and were the term sense to be understood 
in Its strict acceptation, would be fatal. 
Hut the word is in this case, as in many 
others, used to express that liking or 
avc'ision wiili which an emotional faculty 
comes to regard the deeds and objects 
it is related to ; or rather that judgment 
"hich it causes the intellect to form of 
them. To elucidate this we must take 
ail example. 

Jointed with the impulse to acquire 
]*roperty, there is what we call a setisc 
<if the value of property ; and we find 
the vividness of this sense to vary with 
the strength of the impulse. Contrast 
the miser and the spendthrift. Accom- 
panying his desire to heap up, the miser 
has a peculiar belief in the worth of 
money. The most stringent economy 
he thinks virtuous ; and anything like 
ordinary liberality vicious ; while of ex- 
^'^'^gance he has an absolute horror. 

' hatever adds to his store seems to him 
A'jW ; whateve* takes from it, bad. And 
'should a passing gleam of generosity 
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lead him to open his purse, he is pretty 
sure afterwards to reproach himself with 
having done ivron^. Conversely, while 
the spendthrift is deficient in the instinct 
of acquisition, he also fails to realize the 
value of property; he has little j-tv/Jd of it. 
Hence, under the influence of other 
feelings, he regards saving habits as 
mean; and holds that there is some- 
thing noble in profuseness. Now it is 
clear that these opposite perceptions of 
the propriety or impropriety of certain 
lines of conduct, do not originate with 
the intellect, but with the emotional 
faculties. I'hc intellect, uninfluenced 
by desire, would show both miser and 
spendthrift that their habits were unwise ; 
whereas the intellect, influenced by 
desire, makes each think the other a 
lool, but does not enable him to see his 
own folly. 

This connexion is general. Every 
feeling is accompanied by a sense of the 
rightness of those actions which give it 
gratification — tends to generate convic- 
tions that things are good or bad, accord- 
ing as they bring to it iileasiire or pain ; 
and would always generate such convic- 
tions, were it unopposed. As, however, 
there are conflicts among the feelings, 
there results a proportionate incongruity 
in the beliefs — a similar conflict amongst 
these also. So that it is only where a 
desire is very predominant, or where no 
adverse desire exists, that this connexion 
between the instincts and the opinions 
they dictate, becomes distinctly visible. 

Applied to the elucidation of the case 
in hand, these facts explain how from an 
impulse to behave in the way we call 
equitable, there will arise a perception 
that such behaviour is proper — a convic- 
tion that it is good. 'I'his instinct or 
sentiment, being gratified by a just action 
and distressed by an unjust action, pro- 
duces in us an approbation of the one 
and a disgust towards the other ; and 
these readily beget beliefs that the one 
is virtuous and the other vicious. Or, 
referring again to the illustration, we 
may say that as the desire to accumulate 
property is accompanied by a sense of the 
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value of proi)erty, .^o the desire to act 
fairly is accompanied by a sense of what 
is fair. 

It will perhaps be needful here to 
meet the objection that whereas, accord- 
ing to the foregoing statement, each 
feeling tends to generate notions of the 
rightness or wrongness of actions towards 
which it is related ; and whereas morality 
should determine what is right through- 
out conduct at large, it is improper to 
confine the term “ moral sense ” to that 
which can afford direc tions in only one 
department, 'rhis is true. Neverthe- 
less, seeing that our behaviour towards 
one another is the most important part 
of our behaviour, and that in which we 
are most prone to err ; seeing, also, that 
this same faculty is so purely and im- 
mediately moral in its function ; we may 
with some show of reason continue to 
employ that term with this restricted 
meaning. 

Still it may be again urged that the 
alleged monitor is a worthless guide, be- 
cause its dictates are unlike in different 
times and places. 

To this the reply is, as before, that if 
such a guide is unfit, because its dictates 
arc variable, then must lixpediency also 
be rejected for the .same reason. If 
Bentham is right in condemning Moral 
Sense, as an “ anarchical and capricious 
principle, tounded solely upon internal 
and peculiar feelings,” then is his own 
maxim doubly Aillacious. Is not the 
idea “greatest hajipiness,” a capricious 
one? Is not that also “founded solely 
upon internal and peculiar feejings”? 
(See page ty) And even were the idea 
“greatest happiness” alike in all, would 
not his principle be still “anarchical,” in 
virtue of the countlc.ss disagreements as 
to the means of achieving this “greatest 
happiness ” ? All utilitarian philosophies 
are liable to this charge of indefmiteness, 
for there ever recurs the same unsettled 
question— what is utility? — a question 
which, as every newspaper shows us, 
gives rise to endless disputes, both as 
to the goodness of each desired end and 


the efficiency of every proposed mean? 
At the worst, therefore, in so far a 
want of scientific precision is conci ined 
a philoso[)hy founded on Moral Sense 
simply stands in the same category witl 
all other known systems. 

But luqijiily there is an alternative 
I'he force of the objection abo\e sti 
forth may be fully admitted, without m 
any degree invalidating the theory. 

'riie error pointed out is not one ol 
doctrine but of apjilication. 'I'hose \\hc 
committed it did not start from a wioni; 
jirinciple, but rather missed the nglu 
way from that principle to the sought 
for conclusions. It was not in the oracle 
to which they appealed, but in their 
method of interpretation, that thewnteis 
of the Shaftesbury school erred. Con 
founding the functions of feeling aiul 
reason, they reejuired a sentiment to do 
that which should have been left to the 
intellect. 'I'hey were right in beluniiii' 
that there exists some governing instiiK i 
generating in us an approval of ccituiii 
actions we ('all and a rcpugnantc 
to certain others we call /nui. But they 
were not right in assuming such instiiut 
to be capable of intuitively solving evt ly 
ethical problem submitted to it. 

h"or the better explanation ot thi'5 
point, let us take an analogy hum 
mathematics. 'The human mind tala') 
cognizance of measurable (luantity h\ a 
faculty which, to carry out the analogy, 
k't us term a ^eomelric sense. By the 
help of this we estimate the hnu‘^i 
dimensions, surfaces, and bulks of Mie 
rounding objects, and form ideas of 
their relations to one another. But, in 
many cases, w^e find that little reliance 
can be placed on the unaided deci.sions 
of this geometric sense : its dicta aic 
variable. On comparing notes, however, 
we discover that there are certain simple 
propositions upon which we all thmk 
alike, such as — “Things which are equal 
to the same thing are equal to ouc 
another;” — “The whole is greater than 
its part ; ” — and, agreeing upon these 
axioms^ as we call them, we find it 
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sible by successive deductions to settle 
all disputed points, and to solve com- 
plicated problems with certainty.^ Now 
if, instead of adopting this method, geo- 
metricians had persisted in determining 
all questions concerning lines, angles, 
s(|uares, circles, and the like, by the geo- 
metric sense— if they had tried to dis- , 
cover whether the three angles of a 1 
triangle are, or are not, equal to two | 
right angles, and whether the areas of 
similar polygons are, or are not, in the 
duplicate ratio of their homologous sides, 
by an effort of simple perception, they 
would have made the same mistake that 
moralists make, who try to solve all 
the problems of morality by the moral 
sense. 

'I'he reader will at once perceive the 
conclusion towards which this analogy 
points; namely, that as it is the office of 
the geometric sense to originate a geo- 
metric axiom, so it is the office of the 
moral sense to originate a moral axiom, 

‘ Whether we .adopt the views of Locke or of 
Kiint .as to the ultimate nature of wh.at is here, 
f<»r aii.alogy’s sake, called the geometric sense, 
(Iocs not affect the (piestion. However origi- 
nated, the fundamental perceptions attaching 
to It form the undecomposable bases of exact 
Miencc, And this is all that is now assumed. 


WHAT IS 

It is manifest that the moral law must 
be the law of the perfect man — the law 
obedience to which perfection con- 
‘'ists. There are but two propositions 
for us to choose between. It may either 
f>e asserted that morality is a code of 
rules for the behaviour of men as they 
: or, otherwise, that it is a code of 
rbles for the behaviour of men as they 
be. Of the first alternative wc 
|iujst say, that, any proposed system of 
iiiorals which recognizes existing defects, 


from which reason may develop a 
systematic morality. 

And, varying the illustration, it may 
be further remarked that just as errone- 
ous notions in mechanics — for instance, 
that large bodies fall faster than small 
ones, that water rises in a pump by 
suction, that perpetual motion is possible 
formed by unaided mechanical sense^ 
are set aside by the conclusions deduced 
from those primary laws of matter which 
the mc('hanical sense recognizes; so may 
we expect the multitudes of conflicting 
beliefs about human duty dictated by 
unaided moral sense^ to disappear before 
the deductions scientifically drawn from 
j some primary law of man which the 
I moral sense recognizes. 

[Nopk. — II should be* remarked that though 
in this ch.rpter there is recognition of the truth 
that the judgments of the mortd sense are vari- 
able, the iccognition is not adecjuate. The facts 
that some races of men appear to have no cort- 
stienees at all and that in other rac'es of men, 
conscience gives verdicts (giite unlike, and some- 
! limes opposite to, the verdicts it gives among 
' ourselves, are not even hinted. The evidences 
I of this w'eie not at that time before me. To 
! prevent misapjirehension it m.iy be well licre 
; to say that the foregoing view's concerning the 
' moral sense are appiicalile only to taces whicli 
' h.ive been long subjoLt to ceitain kinds of 
I discipline.] * 
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i and countenances acts made needful by 
I them, stands self-condemned ; seeing 
i that, by the hyqiothesis, acts thus ex- 
! cused are not the best conceivable, that 
I is, arc not pcrfet'tly a/X’///— not perfectly 
mora/y and tlierefore a morality which 
permits them, is, in so far as it does ' 
this, not a morality at all. To escape 
from this contradiction is impossible, 
save by adopting the other alternative ; 
namely, that the moral law, ignoring 
all vicious conditions, defects, and 
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^Incapacities, prescribes the conduct of 
;an ideal humanity. Pure rectitude can 
, alone be its subject matter. Its object 
^ must be to determine the relations in 
. which men oug/t/ to stand to one another 
— to point out the principles of action 
in a normal society. It must aim to 
"give a systematic statement of those 
conditions under which human beings 
may harmoniously co-operate ; and to 
. this end it requires as its postulate, that 
' such human beings be perfect. 

Treating, therefore, as it does on the 
abstract principles of right conduct, a 
' system of pure ethics cannot recognize 
evil, or any of those conditions which 
evil generates. It knows no such thing 
as an infraction of the laws, for it is 
merely a statement of what the laws are. 
It simply says, such and such are the 
principles on which men should act; 
and when these are broken it can do 
' nothing but say that they are broken. 
If asked what ought any one to do 
when another has knocked him down, 
it will not tell : it can only answer that 
,an assault is a trespass against the law, 
and gives rise to a wrong relation. It 
is silent as to the manner in which we 
should behave to a thief : all the informa- 
tion it affords is, that theft is a breach 
of rectitude. We may learn from it that 
debt implies an infraction of the moral 
code ; but whether the debtor should or 
should not be imprisoned, cannot be 
decided by it. 'I'o all questions which 
presuppose some antecedent unlawful 
action, such as — should a barrister de- 
fend any one whom he believes to be 
guilty ? Ought a man to break an oath 
which he has taken to do something 
wrong? Is it proper to publish the 
misconduct of our fellows ? — the perfect 
law can give no reply, because it does 
not recognize.the ])remises. In seeking 
to settle such points on purely ethical 
principles, moralists have attempted im- 
possibilities. As well might they have 
tried to solve mathematically a scries of 
problems respecting crooked lines and 
broken-backed curves, or to deduce from 


the theorems of mechanics the proper 
method of setting to work a dislocated 
machine. No conclusions can lay claim 
to absolute truth but such as depend 
upon truths which are themselves abso- 
lute. A geometrician requires that the 
straight lines with which he deals shall 
be veritably straight ; and that his circ les, 
and ellipses, and parabolas, shall agn e 
with precise definitions. If you put to 
him a question in which these conditions 
are not complied with, he tells you that 
it cannot be answered. So likewise- it 
is with the philosophical moralist. He 
treats solely of the straight man. lie 
describes how the straight man comports 
himself ; shows in what relation he stands 
to other straight men ; shows how a 
community of straight men is consti- 
tuted. A problem in which a crookd 
man forms one of the elements is in- 
soluble by him. He may state what he 
thinks about it — may give an approxi- 
mate solution ; but anything more is 
impossible. 

Or perhaps the point may be most 
conveniently enforced, by using thcj 
science of the animal man to illustrate 
that of the moral man. Physiology is 
defined as a classified statement of lla; 
phenomena of bodily life. It treats <»f 
the functions of our several organs in 
their normal states. It exhibits the 
mutual dependence of the vital acti<m^: 
and describes the condition of things 
constituting perfect health. Disease it 
does not even recognize, and can then -fore 
solve no question concerning it. To the 
inquiry — What is the cause of fever ? or, 
what is the best remedy for a cold ? it 
gives no answer. Such matters arc out 
of its sphere. Could it reply it wniild 
be no longer Physiology, but Pathology 
or Therapeutics. Just so is it with a 
true morality, which might properly 
enough be called — Moral Physiology- 
Like its analogue, it has nothing to do 
with morbid actions and deranged fni^' 
tions. It deals only with the laws of 
normal humanity, and cannot recogiu7-e 
a wrong, a depraved, or a disorcK ied 
condition. 
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All evil results from the non adapta- 
tion of constitution to conditions. Does 
a shrub dwindle in poor soil, or become 
sickly when deprived of light, or die 
outright if removed to a ct)ld climate? 
it is because the harmony between its 
organization and its circumstances has 
been destroyed. Those experiences of 
the farm-yard and the menagerie which 
show that pain, disease, and death, are 
entailed upon animals by certain kinds 
of treatment, may be similarly general 
ized. Every suffering incident to the 
human body, from a headache up to a 
fatal illness, from a burn or a sprain 
up to accidental loss of life, is similarly 
traceable to the having placed that body 
in a siluaiion for which its powers did not 
fit it. Nor is the expression confined in 
its application to physical evil. Is the 
bachelor unhappy because his means 
will not permit him to marry? does the 
mother mourn over her lost child ? docs 
the emigrant lament leaving his father- 
land? The explanation is still the same. 
No matter what the special nature of 
llui evil, it js invariably referable to the 
one generic cause — want of congruity 
between the faculties and their spheres 
of action. 

Equally true is it that evil perpetually 
tends to disappear. In virtue of an 
essential principle of life, this non- 
adaptation of an organism to its con- 
ditions is ever being rectified ; and modi- 
fu ation of one or both, continues until 
the adaptation is complete. AVhatevcr 
possesses vitality, from the elementary 
<'ell up to man himself, inclusive, obeys 
this law. We see it illustrated in the 
acclimatization of plants, in the altered 
habits of domesticated animals, in the 
varying characteristics of our own race. 
Accustomed to the brief arctic summer, 
the Siberian herbs and shrubs spring up, 
hower, and ripen their seeds, in the space 
of a few weeks. If exposed to the rigour 


of northern winters, animals of the tem- 
perate zone get thicker coats, and become ■; 
white. 'Phe greyhound which, when first ' 
trans[)orted to the high plateaus of thef i 
Andes, fails in the chase from want of - 
breath, acquires, in the course of genera- 
tions, a more efficient pair of lungs. 

Man exhibits the same adaptability, 
lie alters in colour according to habitat 
— lives here upon rice anil there upon* 
whale oil- -gets larger digestive grganS ' 
if he habitually eats innutritions food-—.’ 
acijuiies the power of long fasting if his 
mode of life is irregular, and loses it 
when the supply of food is certain — , 
attains acute vision, hearing, and scent, 
when his habits of life call for them, and 
gets these senses blunted when they are 
less needful. 'Phat such changes are 
towards fitness for surrounding circum- 
stances no one can question. When he 
sees that the dweller in marshes lives 
in an atmosphere which is certain deaths 
to a stranger — when he sees that the 
Hindoo can lie down and sleep under a 
tropical sun, while his white master with 
(dosed blinds, and water sprinklings, and 
punkah, can hardly get a doze -when 
he sees that the Greenlander and the 
Neapolitan subsist comfortably on their 
res[)ectivc foods — blubber and macaroni, 
but would be made miserable by an 
interchange of them — when he sees that 
in other cases there is still this fitness to 
diet, to climate, and to modes of life, 
even the most sceptical must admit that 
some law of adaptation is at work. In 
the drunkard who needs an increasing 
quantity of sjiirits to intoxicate him, and 
in the opium eater who has to keep 
taking a larger dose to produce the 
usual effect, he may mark how the 
system gradually acquires power to resist 
what is noxious. Those who smoke, 
who take snuff, or who habitually use 
medicines, can furnish like illustrations. 

This universal law of physical modifi- 
cation, is the law of mental modification 
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also. The multitudinous differences of 
capacity and disposition which have, in 
course of time, grown up between the 
Indian, Afri('an, Mongolian, and Cauca- 
sian races, and between the various sub- 
( divisions of them, must all be ascribed 
to the acquirement in each case of 
'fitness for surrounding circumstances. 
Why all this divergence from the one 
original type ? If adaptation of con- 
stitution to conditions is not the cause, 
what is the cause ? 

There are none, however, who can 
with anything like consistency combat 
this doctrine ; for all use arguments that 
presuppose its truth, 'fhey do this when 
they attribute differences of national 
character to differences in social customs 
and arrangements ; and again when 
they comment on the force of habit ; 
and again when they discuss the prob- 
able influence of a proposed measure 
upon public morality ; and again when 
they recommend practic'e as a means of 
acquiring increased aptitude ; and again 
when they describe certain pursuits as 
elevating and others as degrading; and 
again when they talk of getting used to 
anything ; and again when they teach 
that virtuous conduct eventually becomes 
pleasurable, or when they warn against 
the power of a long-encouraged vice. 

We must adopt one of three proposi- 
tions. AVe must cither affirm that the 
human being is unaltered by the influ- 
ences brought to bear on him — his 
circumstances ; or that he tends to 
become ////fitted to those circumstances ; 
or that he tends to become fitted to 
them. If the first be true, then all 
schemes of education, of government, of 
social reform are useless. If the second 
be true, then the way to make a man 
virtuous is to accustom him to vicious 
practices, and vu‘e versa. Both of which 
propositions being absurd, we are com- 
pelled to admit the remaining one. 

Keeping in mind these truths, that 
^1 evil results from the non-adaptation 
[of constitution to conditions ; and that 
'where this non-adaptation exists it is 
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continually being diminished by the 
changing of constitution to suit condi- 
tions ; we shall be prepared for compre 
bending the present position of the 
human race. 

By the increase of population the 
state of existence we call social has been 
necessitated. Men living in this state 
suffer under numerous evils. By the 
hypothesis it follows that their characteis 
are not completely adapted to such a 
state. 

In what respect are they not so 
adafited ? what is the special qualifica- 
tion which the social state requires ? 

It requires that each individual shall 
have such desires only, as may be fully 
satisfied without trenching upon the 
ability of other individuals to ohl.iin 
like satisAictions. If the desires of each 
are not thus limited, then either all must 
have certain of their desires ungratified . 
or some must get gratification for them 
at the expense of others. Both of which 
alternatives, necessitating pain, imply 
non-adaptation. 

But why is not man adapted to the 
.social state ? 

Simply because he yet partially retain^ 
the characteristics appropriate to an 
antecedent slate. The respects in whi( li 
he is not fitted to society, are the 
respects in which he is fitted for lih 
original predatory life. His })riniiti\ij 
circumstances required that he shoiild 
sacrifice the welfare of other beings tu 
his own ; his present circumstances 
require that he shall not do so ; and in 
so far as his old attribute still clings to 
him, he is unfit for the social state. AH 
sins of men against one another, fioin 
the cannibalism of the Fijian to the 
crimes and venalities we see around us ; 
the felonies which fill our prisons, the 
trickeries of trade, the quarrellings of 
class with class and of nation '\ith 
nation, have their causes comprehended 
under this generalization. 

Man needed one moral constitution 
to fit him for his original state ; he 
needs another to fit him /or his present 
state ; and hp has been, is, and '^’’1 
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long continue to be, in process of adap- 
tation. And the belief in human 
perfectibility merely amounts to the 
belief that, in virtue of this process, man 
will eventually become completely suited 
to his mode of life. 

Progress, therefore, is not an accident, 
but a necessity. Instead of civilization 
being artificial it is a part of nature ; all 
of a piece with the development of an 
embryo or the unfolding of a flower. 
The modifications mankind have undcr- 
'mne, and are still undergoing, result 
from a law underlying the whole organic 
creation ; and provided the human race 
continues, and the constitution of things 
remains the same, those modifications 
must end in completeness. As surely as 
the tree becomes bulky when it stands 
alone, and slender if one of a group ; as 
surely as a blacksmith’s arm grows large, 
and the skin of a labourer’s hand thick ; 
as surely as the eye tends to become 
long-sighted in the sailor, and short- 
sighted in the student ; as surely as a 
('lerk acquires rapidity in writing and 
calculation ; as surely as the musician 
learns to detect an (;rror of a semitone 
amidst what seems to others a very babel 


of sounds ; as surely as a passion grows 
by indulgence and diminishes when 
restrained ; as surely as a disregarded ' 
conscience becomes inert, and one that, 
is obeyed active ; as surely as there is ' 
any meaning in such terms as habit, 
custom, practice ;--so surely must the 
human faculties be moulded into com- 
plete fitness for the social state ; so 
surely must evil and immorality dis-' 
appear ; so surely must man become 
t)erfect. 

[No'PK. — W illi the exception of small verbal 
impioveinenls, T have let this chapter stand 
unaltered, though it is now clear to me that the 
conclusions drawn in it should be largely quali- 
fied. I. Vaiious races of mankind, inhabiting 
I bad habitats, and <d)lige*l to lead miserable lives, 
cannot by any atnoiml of adaptation be moulded 
1 into satisfactoiy types. 2 . Astromunical and 
1 geological clianges must continue hereafter to 
I eau.se such <*hanges of surface and climate as 

■ must enlad migrations from habitats rendered 
unfit to filter liabiiats ; and such migrations 
must entail modified modes of life, with conse- 
(|iient re-adaptations, I'hc rate of progress 
towaids any adaiiled form must diminish with 

■ the approach to complete adaptation, since the 
. force producing it must diminish ; so that, other 

causes apart, poifcct adaptation can be reached 
only in infinite time. 1 


.(iREATEST HAPPINESS MUST BE SOUGHT 
INDIRIiCrLY 


1 r is for us to ascertain the cojiditions 
by conforming to which greatest hap- 
piness may be obtained. Unquestion- 
‘^bly there must be in the nature of 
filings some definite and fixed pre- 
requisites to success. Man is a visible, 
t'lngible entity, having properties. In 
the circumstances which surround him 
there are unchanging necessities. Life 
depends on ^the fulfilment of certain 
Junctions ; and happiness is a particular 


kind of life. Surely, then, if we would 
know how, in the midst of these 
circumstanech, the being Man must live 
so as to achieve greatest happiness, we 
ought first to determine what the essen- 
tial conditions are. l o suppo.se that we 
may, in ignorance or disregard of them, 
succeed by some haphazard speculation, 
is folly. Only in one way can the 
desideratum be reached. What that one 
way is must depend on the fundamental 
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^Necessities of our position. And if we 
^.^puld discover it, our first step must be 
|to ascertain those necessities. 

i; At the head of them stands this 
^unalterable fact— the social state. Men 
have multiplied until they are constrained 
Jto live more or less in presence of one 
another. That, as being needful for the 
support of the greatest sum of life, such 
a condition is preliminary to the pro- 
duction of the greatest sum of happiness, 
seems highly probable. Be that as it 
}‘inay, however, we find this state estab- 
lished ; are henceforth to continue in 
it i and must therefore set it down as 
one of those necessities which our rules 
for the achievement of the greatest 
■happiness must recognize and conform 
,to- 

In this social state the sphere of 
^ activity of each individual being limited 
by the spheres of activity of other indi- 
viduals, it follows that the men who are 
to realize this greatest sum of happiness, 
must be men of whom ea('h can obtain 
complete happiness within his own 
sphere of activity, without diminishing 
the spheres of activity reejuired for the 
acquisition of happiness by others. For, 
manifestly, if each or any of them can- 
not receive complete happiness without 
lessening the spheres of activity of one 
or more of the rest, he must either him- 
self come short of complete happiness, 
or must make one or more do so ; and 
hence, under such circumstances, the 
sum total of happiness cannot be as 
great as is conceivable, or cannot be 
greatest happiness. Here, then, is the 
first of those fixed conditions to the 
obtainment of greatest happiness, neces- 
sitated by the social state. It is the 
fulfilment of this condition which we 
express by the word justice. 

To this all-essential pre-requisite there 
is a supplementary one of kindred 
nature. \V^e find that without trenching 
upon one another’s spheres of activity, 
men may yet behave to one another in 
'^such ways as to produce painful emo- 
tions. And if any have feelings which 


lead them to do this, it is clear that the 
total amount of happiness is not so great 
as it would be were they devoid of tliose 
feelings. Hence, to compass greatest 
happiness, the human constitution must 
be such that each man may fulfil hi,^ 
own nature, not only without diminish- 
ing other men’s spheres of activity, hut 
without inflicting unhappiness on other 
men in any direct or indirect way. 'I'liis 
condition, as wc shall by-and-hy st-e, 
needs to be kept quite distinct from the 
foregoing one. The observance of it 
may be called uegafive beuejlcence. 

Yet another requirement there is by 
fulfilment of which the happiness flowmjr 
from compliance with the foregoing ones 
is indefinitely increased. Let a lace of 
beings he .so constituted that each may 
be able to obt.iin full satisfaction for all 
his desires, without deducting from the 
satisfactions obtainable by others, and 
we have a state of things in which the 
amount of isotafcit happiness is the 
greatest conceivable. Hut let thc^c 
beings be so constituted that each, in 
addition to the pleasurable enu^tions 
personally received by him, ('an sympa 
thetically participate in the pleasurahlr 
emotions of others, and the sumdotal (d 
happiness becomes largely augmenti'd. 
Hence, to the primary reefuisite that 
each shall he able to get complete; hap 
j)iness without diminishing the happi- 
ness of the rest, we must now add tlic 
secondary one that each shall be ca])al)lf 
of receiving happiness from the hap|ii- 
hess of the rest. Compliance with this 
requisite implies positive beueficeuce. 

Lastly, there must go to the produc- 
tion of the greatest hap[)iness the further 
condition, that, whilst duly regardful of 
the preceding limitations, each individual 
shall perform all those acts reejuired to 
fill up the measure of his own private 
happiness. 

These, then, arc necessities. 'I hey 
are not matters of opinion, but matters ot 
fact. Denial of them is impossible, lor 
nothing else can be stated but whai 
self-contradictory. Schen\es of govern- 
ment and culture which ignore them, 





cannot but be essentially absurd. Every- 
thing must be good or bad, right or 
wrong, in virtue of its accordance or 
discordance with them. Our whole code 
of duty is comprehended in the en- 
deavour to live up to these necessities. 
If we find pleasure in doing this, it is 
well ; if not, our aim must be to acquire 
that 'pleasure. Greatest happiness is 
obtained only when conformity to them 
is spontaneous ; seeing that the restraint 
of desires inciting to trespass implies 


pain, or deduction from greatest hap- 
piness. Hence it is for us to habituate 
ourselves to fulfil these requirements as 
fast as we can. The social state is a 
necessity. The conditions to greatest 
happiness under that state are fixed. 
Our characters are the only things not 
fixed. They, then, must be moulded 
into fitness for the conditions. ^ And 
all moral teaching and discipline 
must have for its object to hasten this 
process. 


DERIVATION OF A 

I F men have like ('laims to that freedom j 
which is needful for the exercise of their | 
faculties, then must the freedom of each 1 
be bounded by the similar freedorns of j 
all. When, in the pursuit of their re- 
spective ends, two individuals clash, the 
movements of the one remain tree only 
in so far as they do not interfere with 
the like movements of the other. This 
sphere of existence into which we are 
thrown, not affording room for the un- 
restrained activity of all, and yet all 
posst^ssing in virtue of their constitutions 
similar claims to such unrestrained ac- 
tivit;^, there is no course but to appor- 
tion the unavoidable restraint equally, i 
^^^lerefo^c we arrive at the general | 
proposition, that every man may claim | 
the fullest liberty to exercise his faculties | 
<'ompatible with the possession of like 
liberty by every other man. i 

Upon a partial consideration this state- 
ment of the law will perhaps seem open 
to criticism. It may be thought better 
to limit the right of each to exerci.se his 
faculties, by the proviso that he shall 
not hurt any one else — shall not inflict 
pain on any* one else. But although at 
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first sight satisfactory, this expression of , 
the law allows of erroneous deductions. < 
It is true that men, who fulfil those con- ^ 
ditions to greatest happiness set forth in 
the foregoing chapter, cannot exercise ^ 
their faculties to the aggrieving of one 
another. It is not, however, that each 
avoids giving pain by refraining from the 
i full exercise of his faculties ; but it is that 
' thc! faculties of each are such that the 
, full exercise of them offends no one.» 
' And herein lies the difference. The 

giving of pain may have two causes. 
Either the abnormally-constituted man 
may do something displeasing to the 
normal feelings of his neighbours, in 
which case he acts wrongly ; or the be- 
haviour of the normally-constituted man 
may irritate the abnormal feelings of his 
neighbours, in which case it is not hiS 
behaviour that is wrong, but their char- 
. acters that are so. Under such circum- 
1 stances the due exercise of his faculties 
! is right, although it gives pain ; and the 
t remedy for the evil lies in the modific^ 
1 tion of those abnormal feelings to whicii 

1 pain is given. ... , ^ . 

' To elucidate this distinction let 
' take a few illustrations. An honest mai 





discovers some friend, of whom he had 
. previously thought well, to be a rogue. 
>He has certain high instincts to which 
roguery is repugnant ; and, allowing 
. free play to these, he drops the acquaint- 
anceship of this unworthy one. Now, 
though in doing so he gives pain, it docs 
not follow that he transgresses the law. 
The evil must be ascribed, not to an 
undue exercise of faculties by him, but 
to the immorality of the man who suffers. 
Again, a Protestant in a Roman Catholic 
country refuses to uncover his head on 
the passing of the host. In so obeying 
the promptings of certain sentiments, he 
annoys the spectators ; and were the 
above modified expression of the law 
' correct, would be blameable. 'Phe fault, 
however, is not with him, but with those 
who are offended. It is not that he is 
culpable in thus testifying to his belief, 
but it is that they ought not to have 
so tyrannical an intolerance of other 
opinions than their own. Or again, a 
son, to the great displeasure of his father 
* and family, marries one who, though in 
all respects admirable, is dowerless. In 
thus obeying the dictates of his nature, 
he may entail considerable distress of 
mind on his relatives ; but it does not 
follow that his conduct is bad ; it follows, 
rather, that the feelings which his conduct 
has wounded are bad. 

Hence we see that in hourly-occurring 
cases like these, to limit the exercise of 
faculties by the necessity of not giving 
pain to others, would be to stop the 
proper exercise of faculties in some 
persons, for the purpose of allowing the 
improper exercise of faculties in the rest. 
Moreover, the observance of such a rule 
does not, in reality, prevent pain. For 
though he who is restrained by it avoids 
inflicting suffering on his fellows, he does 
so at the expense of suffering to himself. 
The evil must be borne by some one, 
and the question is by whom. Shall the 
Protestant, by showing reverence for 
what he does not revere, tell a virtual 
Ke, and thus do violence to his con* 
icientious feeling that he may avoid 
Wxing the intolerant spirit of his Catholic 


neighbours ? or shall he give the rein to 
his own healthy sincerity and independ- 
ence, and offend their unhealthy bigotry? 
Shall the honest man repress those sen- 
timents that make him hone.st, lest the 
exhibition of them should give pain to 
a rogue? or shall he respect his own 
nobler feelings, and hurt the other’s 
baser ones ? Between these alternati\es 
no one can well pause. And here in- 
deed we get down to the root of the 
matter, for be it remembered the uni- 
versal law of life is, that the exen iso 
or gratification of faculties strengtliens 
them ; while, contrariwise, the curbing 
or inflicting ])ain on them, entails a 
diminution of their power. And Ikmk o 
it follows that when the action of a 
normal fainilty is checked, to prevent 
pain being given to the abnormal faculties 
of others, those abnormal faculties remain 
as active as they were, and the normal 
one becomes weaker or abnormal. 
W’hercas under converse circumstances 
the normal one remains .strong, and the 
abnormal ones are weakened, or made 
more normal. In the one case the pain 
is detrimental, because it retards the 
approximation to that form of human 
nature under which the faculties of each 
may be fully exercised without displeas- 
ure to the like faculties of all. In tin 
other case the pain is beneficial, becau.st^ 
it aids the approximation to that form. 
Thus, that first expression of the law 
which arises immediately from the con- 
ditions to social existence, turns out to 
be the true one : any such modification 
of it as the above necessitating conduct 
that is in many cases mischievous. 

And yet, on the other hand, when \vc 
seek to express the law by saying that 
every man has full liberty to exercise his 
facultie.s, provided always he does not 
trench upot> the .similar liberty of any 
other, we commit ourselves to an im- 
perfection of an opposite character; and 
we find that there are many cases in 
which the above modified expression 
answers better. Various ways exist m 
which the faculties may be exercised to 
the aggrieving of other persons, without 
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the law of equal freedom being over- 
stepped. Amanmay behave unamiably, 
may use harsh language, may annoy 
bv disgusting habits ; and whoso thus 
offends the normal feelings of his fellows, 
manifestly diminishes happiness. If we 
say that every one is fn^e to exercise his 
fariilties so long only as he does not 
inflict pain upon any one else, we forbid 
all such conduct. Whereas if we simjfly 
limit the liberty of each by the like 
liberties of all, we do not forbid it; 
seeing that he who exercises his faculties 
in this way, does not hinder others from 
exercising theirs in the same way, and to 
the same extent. How, then, are we to 
escape from this difflcnlty? Neither 
statement of the law (juite fulfils our 
re(]uiroment, and yet we must choose 
one of them. Which must it be, and 
why ? 

It must be the original one, and for a 
very good reason. Limiting the liberty 
of each by the like liberties of all excludes 
a wide range of improper actions, but 
does not exclude certain other improper 
ones. Limiting the liberty of each by 
ilie necessity of not giving jiain to the 
lest, excludes the whole of these ini 
proper actions, but excludes along with 
them many others that are proper. The 
one does not cut off enough ; the other 
cuts off too much. The one is negatively 
erroneous ; the other is positively so. 
Evidently, then, we must adopt the 
negatively erroneous one, seeing that its 
shortcomings may be made good by a 
siijiplqiientary law. And here we find 
the need for that distinction lately drawn 
between justice and ?tegative beneficence. 
Justice imposes upon the exercise of 
faculties a primary scries of limitations, 
which is strictly true as far as it goes. 
Negative beneficence imposes a second- 
aiy series. It is no defect in the first 
of these that it docs not include the 
The two are, in the main, distinct ; 
iuid, as we have just seen, the attempt 
to unite them under one expression leads 
u^ into fatal errors. 

Vet another Objection will probably be 


started. By full liberty to exercise the 
faculties, is meant full liberty to do all 
that the faculties prompt, or, in other 
words, to do all that the individual wills ; 
and it may be said that if the individual 
is free to do all that he wills, [irovided 
he docs not trespass upon certain 
specified claims of others, then he is 
free to do things which are injurious to 
himself— is free to get drunk, for instance. 
'Po this it must in the first place be 
replied, as above, that while the law now 
laid down forbids a certain class of 
actions as immoral, it does not recognize 
all kinds of immorality — that the restric- 
tion it puts on the free exercise of 
facultiiis, though the chief, is not the 
sole restriction, and must be received 
without prejudice to further ones. Of 
the need for such further ones, the 
difticulty here raised furnishes a second 
instance. 

Mark now, hoNvever, that these 
supplementary restrictions are of inferior 
authority to the original law. Instead 
of being, like it, capable of scientific 
development, they can be unfolded only 
into superior forms of expediency. I'he 
limit put to each man’s treedom by the 
like freedom of every other man, is a 
limit almost always possible of ascertain- 
ment ; for the respective amounts of 
freedom men assume can usually be 
compared, and the equality or inequality 
of those amounts recognized. Hut when 
we set about drawing practical deduc- 
tions from the propositions that a man 
is not at liberty to do things injurious to 
himself, and that he is not at liberty 
(except in cases like those lately cited) 
to do what may give unhappiness to his 
neighbours, we find ourselves involved 
in complicated estimates of pleasures 
and pains, to the obvious peril of our 
conclusions. For example, though it is 
manifest that to get drunk is an injurious 
cxerci.se of faculties, it is by no means 
manifest how much work is proper for 
us, and when work becomes detrimental ; 
it is by no means manifest where lies the 
line between due and undue iritellectual 
activity ; it is by no means manifest what 





! amount of advantage will justify a man 
! in submitting to unsuitable climate and 
^ mode of life ; and yet in each of these 

• cases happiness is at stake, and the 
"'wrong course is wrong for the same 

reason that drunkenness is so. Even 
were it possible to say of each private 
, action whether the resulting gratification 
did or did not preponderate over the 
resulting suffering, there would still 

* present itself this second difficulty, that 
we cannot in all cases distinguish suffer- 
ing which is detrimental, from suffering 
which is beneficial. While we are as yet 
imperfectly adapted to our conditions, 
pain must inevitably arise from the 
repression of faculties that are too active, 
and from the overtasking of those that 
are not equal to their duties ; and, as 
being needful to the development of 
the ultimate man, such pain cannot be 
held damnatory of the actions causing 
it. Thus, referring again to the instances 
just cited, it is evident that the ability to 
work is needful for the production of 
the greatest happiness ; but the acquire- 
ment of this ability by the uncivilized 
man is so distressing, that only severe 
discipline will force him to it. The 
degree of intelligence which our existing 
mode of life necessitates, cannot be 
arrived at without ages of wearisome 
application, and perhaps cannot get 
organized in the race without a partial 
and temporary sacrifice of bodily health. 
Here, then, are cases in which men’s 
liberties must not be limited by the 
necessity of not inflicting pain on them- 
selves ; seeing that it cannot be so 
limited vvithout a suspension of our 
approach to greatest happiness. Similarly, 
we saw that there are cases in which, for 
the same reason, men’s liberties must 
not be limited by the necessity of not 
inflicting pain on others. And the fact 
now to be noticed is, that we possess no 
certain way of distinguishing the two 
groups of cases thus exemplified, from 
those cases in which the doing what 
diminishes happiness, either in ourselves 

"or others, is both immediately and ulti- 
mately detrimental, and therefore wrong. 


As both of these supplementary limita- 
tions involve the term happiness ^ and as 
happiness is for the present capable only 
of a generic and not of a specific dcfmi- 
tion, they do not admit of scientific 
development. 

And now we have arrived at an impor- 
tant truth touching this matter — the truth 
that only by exercise of this liberty of 
each, limited alone by the like liberties 
of all, can there arise a separation of 
those acts which, though incidentally 
and temporarily injurious to ourselves 
or others, are indirectly beneficial, from 
those acts which are necessarily and 
permanently injurious. For manifestly, 
all non-adaptation of faculties to their 
functions must consist either in excess 
or defect. Manifestly, too, in the wide 
range of cases we are now treating of, 
there exists no mode but a tentative 
one of distinguishing that exercise of 
faculties which produces suffering be- 
cause it oversteps the conditions to 
normal existence, from that other exercise 
of faculties which produces suffering 
because it falls short of those conditions. 
And manifestly, the due employment of 
this tentative mode requires that eadi 
man shall have the greatest freedom 
compatible with the like freedom of all 
others. 

That, on this course being i)ursucd, 
there will happen a gradual cessation of 
the detrimentally painful actions, while 
the beneficially painful ones will be con- 
' tinned until they have ceased to be 
painful, may be made clear by a few 
illustrations. Thus, the change from the 
impulsive nature of the savage to that 
nature which enables the civilized man 
to sacrifice a present gratification lor a 
future greater one, involves much culler- 
ing j but the necessities of social life 
demanding such a change, and continu- 
ally visiting the lack of self-restrainiu^’ 
power with punishment, ensure a constant 
though irksome endeavour on the pmt ot 
all to acquire this power — an endeavou^r 
which must surely though slowly siicc ced. 
Conversely, the prevalence of a .‘^ome- 
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ftrhat undue desire for food, entailing as 
it does unpleasant results, brings about 
such attempts at abstemiousness as must, 
by constantly curbing it, finally reduce 
this desire to normal intensity. ^ And 
what so manifestly happens in these 
simple cases, will happen in those 
complex ones above exemplified, where 
the good and bad results are more 
nearly balanced. For although it may 
be impossible in such cases for the 
intellect to estimate the respective 
amounts of pleasure and pain consequent 
on each alternative, yet will experience 
enable the constitution itself to do this ; 
and will further cause it instinctively to 
shun that course which produces on the 
whole most suffering, or, in other words 
-most sins against the necessities of 
existence, and to choose that which least 
sms against them. Turning to those 
actions which put us in direct relation 
to other men, it must similarly happen 
that such of them as give no necessary 
displeasure to any one, will be persevered 
in, and the faculties answering to them 
Mcvclo})cd ; while actions necessarily 
displeasing to others, must, by virtue of j 
the disagreeable reactions which they 
entail, be, in the average of cases, subject 
to some repression — a repression which 
must ultimately tell upon the desires 
they spring from. And now observe 
that in the course of this process there 
must continually be produced a different 
effect upon conduct which is necessarily 
painful to others, from that produced 
upon (ionduct that is incidentally painful 
only. (Conduct which hurts necessary 
feelings in others will, as just explained, 
inevitably undergo restraint and conse- 
quent diminution. Conduct which hurts 

' Why the appetite for food should now be 
tuiMicr than is proper, seems at fiist difficult to 
iiiidcistand. On calling to mind, however, the 
ciiLiimstances of the .savage, we find an explana- 
u<m in the fact, that the irregularity in his 
snj)|)lit s of food necessitated an ability to eat 
I'lr^dy \\hen food was attainable, and necessi- 
tited, thcMcfore, a corresponding desire. Now 
tli-U the supplies of ford have become regular, 
r.nil no contingent periods of long fasting have to 
provided agaiiist, the desire is in excess and 
Ins to bp abated. 


only their incidental feelings, as those of 
caste, or prejudice, will not inevitably do 
so; but if it springs from necessary 
feelings, will be continued at the expense 
of these incidental feelings, and to the 
final suppression of them. Thus, the 
existing confusion of necessary and con- 
ventional feelings, necessary and conven- 
tional circumstances, and feelings and 
circumstances that arc partly necessary 
and partly conventional, will eventually 
work itself clear. 

If, then, the one thing needful to 
produce ultimate subordination to these 
secondary limits of right conduct is, that 
we should have the opportunity of coming 
in contact with them should be allowed 
freely to expand our natures in all direc- 
tions, until the available space has been 
filled and the true bounds have made 
themselves felt— if a development of 
these secondary limits into practical 
codes of duty can only thus be accom- 
plished ; then does the supreme author- 
ity of our first law -the liberty of each 
limited alone by the like liberties of all 
-become still more manifest: seeing 
that that right to cxen'ise the faculties 
which it asserts, must precede the un- 
folding of this supplementary morality. 

Nevertheless, it must still be admitted 
that in cases where the secondary limita- 
tions to the exercise ol the faculties are 
undoubtedly transgressed, the full asser- 
tion of this law of ecpial freedom betrays 
us into an apparent dilemma. By drunk- 
enness, or by brutality of manner, our 
own happiness, or the happiness of others 
is diminished ; and that not in an inci- 
dental but in a necessary way. And il 
by affirming a man’s liberty to do all that 
he wills so long as he respects the like 
liberty of every otlier, we imply that he 
is at liberty to get drunk or to behave 
brutally, then we fall into the inconsist 
ency of affirming that he is at liberty tc 
do something essentially destructive o 

happiness. . 

Of this difficulty nothing can be said 
save that it seems due to the impossibilit; 
of making the perfect law recognize ai 







imperfect state. As matters stand, how- 
ever, we must deal with it as best we 
may. There is clearly no alternative but 
to declare man’s freedom to exercise his 
faculties. There is clearly no alternative 
but to declare the several limitations of ! 
that freedom needful for the achievement ! 
of greatest happiness. And there is ' 
clearly no alternative but to develop the ; 
first and chief of these limitations separ- j 
ately ; seeing that a development of the i 
others is at present impossible. Against 
the consequence of neglecting these 
secondary limitations, we must guard ! 
ourselves as well as we can : supplying | 
the place of scientific deductions by suc'h 
inferences as observation and experience 
enable us to make. 

Finally, however, there is satisfaction 


in the thought, that no such imperfection 
as this can vitiate any of the conclusions 
we are now about to draw. Liberty of 
action being the first essential to exercise 
of faculties, and therefore the first essen- 
tial to happiness ; and the liberty of each 
limited by the like liberties of all, being 
the form which this first essential assumes 
when applied to many instead of one : it 
follows that this liberty of each, limited 
by the like liberties of all, is the luh 
in conformity with which societ) hum 
be organized. Freedom being the pm 
requisite to normal life in the individn.d. 
equal freedom bec'omts the tire-ieifUMic 
to normal life in society. And it thi> 
law of eijual freedom is the primal r U\\ of 
right relaticmship between man and man, 
then no desire to get fulfilled SLiav/idan 
law can wairant us in breaking it. 


SECONDARY DERIVATION OF A FIRST 
PRINCIPLE 


This first and all-essential law, declaia- 
tory of the liberty of each limited only by 
the like liberties of all, is that fundamen- 
tal truth of which the moral sense gives 
an intuition, and which the intellect has 
to develop into a .scientific morality. 

Quite independently of any such 
analytical examination as that just con- 
cluded, men perpetually exhibit a tend- 
ency to assert the equality of human 
rights. In all ages, but monj especially 
in later ones, has this tendeiK’y been 
visible. In our own history we may de- 
tect it as early as the time of Edward I., 
in whose writs of summons it was said 
to be “ a most equitable rule, that what 
concerns all should be approved of by 
all.” How our institutions have been 
influenced by it may be seen in the 
judicial principle that “all men are equal 


before the law.” 'I'hc doctrine that ‘Mil 
men are naturally ecpial ” (of couise not 
in their fiiculties, but only in their i laiiii*! 
to make the best use of their fariiliii'\i 
has not only been asserted by philan- 
thropists like (irunvillo Sharpe, but, 
Sir Robert Filmer, a once-renouued 
champion of absolute monarchy, telK 
us, “ Heyward, Blackwood, Barclay, ami 
others that have bravely vindicated the 
right of kings, . . . with one (.oiment 
admitted the natural liberty and tapiality 
of mankind.” In his essay on (a\il 
Government Locke, too, expresses the 
opinion that there is “ nothing more evi 
dent than that creatures of the .^ame 
species and rank, promiscuously born to 
the same advantages of nature, and the 
use of the same faculties, should aho be 
equal one amongst another without >ub* 
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ordination or subjection.” Again, \ye find 
the declaration of American independence 
affirming that “all men have equal rights 
U) life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” And those who wish for more 
authorities who have expressed the same 
ronviction, may add the names of Judge 
lllackstone and “ the judicious Hooker.” 

'The sayings and doings of daily life 
continually imply some intuitive belief of 
this kind. We take for granted its uni- 
veisality when we appeal to men’s sense 
of justice. It shows itself in such ex- 
pressions as — “ I low would you like it ? ” 
“ I've as good a right as you,” (.V'C. Nay, 
indeed, so spontaneous is this faith in 
the e(|uality of luiman lights, that our 
\eiy language embodies it. Equity and 
equal are from the same root ; and e(iuily 
literally means cqua/uesK. 

Not without meaning is the continued 
life and growth of this conviction. He 
must indeed have a strange way of inter- 
preting social phenomena, who (xin 
' elieve that the reappearanc'e of it, with 
'nereasing frequency, in law, books, 
•igitations, revolutions, means nothing. 
It we analyze them, we shall find all 
beliefs to be in some way dependent 
on mental conformation temfiorary ones 
ui)oii temporary charac'teristics of our 
nature jienhanentones on its permanent 
characteristics. And when we find that 
a belief like this in the ecpial freedom of 
all men, is not only yiermanent but daily 
gaining ground, we have good reason to 
conclude that it corresponds to some 
essential clement of our moral constitu- 
[ion : more especially since we find that 
Its existence is in harmony with that 
chief pre-requisite to greatest happiness 
lately dwelt upon ; and that its growth is 
'u harmony with that law of adaptation by 
which this greatest happiness is being 
''■'■ought out. 

‘'^uch, at least, is the hypothesis here 
adopted. From the above accumulation 
o evidence it is inferred that there exists 
ui man what may be termed an instinct 
J rights — a feeling that leads 
uni to claini aj great a share of natural 
[irivilege as is claimed by others — a feel- 


ing that leads him to repel anything like 
an encroachment upon what he thinks 
his sphere of original freedom. By virtue 
of this impulse, individuals as units of 
the social mass, tend to assume like 
relationships with the atoms of matter ; 
surrounded as these are by their respec- 
tive atmospheres of repulsion as well as of 
attraction. And perhaps social stability 
may ultimately be seen to depend on the 
due balance of these forces. 

Hut why, it may be asked, should 
there need any sentiment leading men 
to ('laim the liberty of action requisite 
for the due exercise of faculties, and 
prompting them to resist encroachments 
upon that liberty ? ^Vill not the several 
fixcultics themselves do this, by virtue of 
their desires for activity, which cannot 
otherwise be gratified ? Surely there is 
no necessity for a special impulse to 
make a man do that which all his im- 
pulses conjointly tend to make him do. 

'I'liis is not so serious an objection as 
it appears to be. Vor although, were 
th(;re no such sentiments as this sup- 
posed one, each faculty in turn might 
impel its possessor to oppose a diminu- 
tion of its own sphere of action, yet, 
during the dormancy of that faculty, 
there would be nothing to prevent the 
freedom recjuisitii for its future exercise 
from being infringed upon. It may, 
perhaps, be rejoined, that the inere con- 
sciousness that there must again happen 
occasions for the use of such freedom 
will constitute a sufficient incentive to 
defend it. Hut plausible as this suppo- 
sition looks, it does not tally with facts. 
We do not find on iiuiuiry, that each 
faculty has a special foresight. We 
find, on the contrary, that to provide for 
the future gratification of the faculties at 
large, is the office of faculties existing 
solely for that purpose, d’hus, referring 
once more by way (jf illustration to the 
acquisitive instinct, we see that, when 
this is wanting, the desires for food, for 
clothing, for shelter, together with those 
many other desires which property 
ministers to, do not of themselves 
prompt that accumulation of property 
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on which the continuance of their satis- 
factions depends. Each of them, when 
active, impels the individual to take 
means for its present fulfilment, but 
does not prompt him to lay by the 
means for its future fulfilment. Similarly, 
then, with liberty of action. It is argued 
that as each faculty does not look after 
its own particular fund of necessaries, 
so neither does it look after its own 
particular sphere of activity; and that 
as there is a special faculty to which the 
providing of a general fund of necessaries 
is consigned, so likewise is there a 
special faculty to which the mainten- 
ance of a general sphere of activity is 
consigned. 

Seeing, however, that this instinct of 
personal rights is a purely selfish instinct, 
leading each man to assert and defend 
his own liberty of action, there remains 
the question — Whence comes our per- 
ception of the rights of others ? 

The way to a solution of this difficulty 
has been opened by Adam Smith in his 
Theory of Moral Seniimeuts, It is the 
aim of that work to show that the proper 
regulation of our conduct to one another, 
i s secured by means of a faculty whose 
function it is to excite in each being the 
emotions displayed by surrounding ones 
— a faculty which awakens a like state of 
sentiment, or, as he tcrnis it, “ a fellow- 
feeling with the passion of others ” — the 
faculty, in short, which we commonly 
call Sympathy. As illustrations of the 
mode in which the agent acts, he cites 
cases like these ; — 

“ Persons of delicate fibres, and weak 
constitution of body, complain that in 
looking on the sores and ulcers which 
are exposed by beggars in the streets, 
they are apt to feel an itching or uneasy 
sensation in the corresponding part of 
their own bodies.'’ “ Men of most 
robust make observe, that in looking 
upon sore eyes they often feel a very 
sensible soreness in their own.” “ Our 
joy for the deliverance of those heroes 
of tragedy or romance who interest us, 
is as sincere as our grief for their distress. 


and our fellow-feeling for their misery 
is not more real than that for their 
happiness.” “ We blush for the impu. 
dence and rudeness of another, thout^h 
he himself appears to have no sense of 
the impropriety of his behaviour.” 

'ro these facts cited by Adam Smith, 
may be added many others of hke 
import ; such as that people— women 
especially — start or shriek on seeing an 
accident occur to others ; that mi 
practised assistants at surgical operatiuih 
often faint; that out of the soldier 
drawn up to witness a flogging, usually 
several droj) down in the ranks ; that a 
boy has been known to die on witnessing 
an execution. We have all experienced 
the uncomfortable feeling of shame pio- 
duced in us by the blunders and con 
fusion of a nervous speaker ; and probabl) 
every one has, some time or other, been 
put into a horrible tremor on seeinj^ a 
person at the edge of a precipice. The 
converse action of the faculty is eciiialh 
observable. Thus, we find oiirsche^ 
unable to avoid joining in the mciii 
nient of our friends, while unaware ul 
its cause; and children, much to thui 
annoyance, are often forced to laugh in 
the midst of their tears, by witnessing 
the laughter of those around them. 
These and many like evidences prove 
that, as Burke says, “ sympathy must be 
considered as a sort of substitution by 
which we are put into the place ot 
another man, and affected in many 
respects as he is affected.” 

In tracing our benevolent actions to 
the influence of such a faculty — in con 
eluding that we are led to relieve the 
miseries of others from a desire to rid 
ourselves of the pain given by the siglit 
of misery, and to make others hap]))' 
because we participate in their happiness 
— Adam Smith puts forth what seems 
to be a quite satisfactory theory. 
he has overlooked one of its most 
important applications. Not recogm/ing 
any such impulse as that which urges 
men to maintain their claim, he did not 
see that their respect fo’- the claims or 
others, may be explained in the same 
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^ay He did not perceive that the 
ciitiment of justice is nothing but a 
ympathetic affection of the instinct of 
iersonal rights— a sort of reflex function 
)f It. Such, however, must be the case, if 
hat instinct exists, and if this hypothesis 
[)f Adam Smith be true. Here lies the 
L-xplanation of those (jualms of con- 
■jcicnce, as we call them, felt by men 
rtho have committed dishonest actions. 

U is through this instrumentality that we 
receive satisfaction on paying another 
what is due to him. And with these 
two faculties also, originates that in- 
dignation which narratives of political 
oppression excite in us. 

It was elsewhere hinted (p. 22) that 
though we must keep up the distinction 
between them, it is nevertheless true 
that fi/stice and bemficeuce have a common 
root; and the reader will now at once 
perceive that the common root is 
Sympathy. All the actions properly 
classified under the one, and which we 
describe as fair, equitable, upright, spring 
from the sympathetic excitement of the 
instinct of personal rights ; while those | 
usually grouped under the other, as 
mercy, charity, good- nature, generosity, 
amiability, considerateness, are due to the 
action ol Sympathy upon one or more of 
the other feelings. 

If it be true that men’s perceptions of 
justice are generated in the way alleged, 
it will follow that, other things equal (/>., 
if there are equal amounts of sympathy), 
those* who have the strongest sense of 
their own rights, will have the strongest 
sense of the rights of their neighbours. 
And, by observing whether this is the 
< ase or not, we may put the theory to 
the proof. Let us do this. 

I'he first illustration that suggests 
itself is afforded by the Society of 
Iriends. Ever since they appeared in 
the days of Charles L, the members of 
that body have been remarkable for 
their determined assertion of personal 
I’berty. They have shown it in their 
f ontinued retistance to ecclesiastical 
lK)wer ; in the obstinacy with which 


they successfully defied persecution ; in 
their still-continued refusal to pay 
church-rates ; and even in their creed, 
which does not permit a priesthood. 
Observe, now, how the sentiments which 
these peculiarities imply has manifested 
itself sympathetically. Penn and his 
followers were the only emigrants of their 
age who made any acknowledgment to 
the aborigines for the land they colonized, 
'rhis same sect furnished sundry ot the 
philanthropists who set up the agitation 
for abolishing the slave trade, and were 
most energetic in carrying it on. Among 
lunatic asylums, the York Retreat was 
one of the first, if not the fust, in which 
a non coercive treatment of the insane 
was adopted. 'Hiey were (,)uakers, too, 
who years ago began ])ublicly to exclaim 
against the injustice as well as the cruelty 
of war. And, while it may be true that 
in business they are firm in the assertion 
of their claims, it is not less true that on 
the whole they are remarkable for honest 
dealing. 

Conversely, we find that those who 
have not a strong sense of what is just 
I to themselves, are likewise deficient in a 
sense of what is just to their fellow men. 
This has long been a common remark. 
As one of our living writers puts it -the 
tyrant is nothing but a slave turned 
inside out. In earlier days, when feudal 
lords were vassals to the king, they were 
also despots to their retainers. In oui 
own time, the Russian noble is alike a 
serf to his autocrat and an autocrat tc 
his serf. It is remarked, even by school- 
boys, that the bully is the most ready ol 
all to knock under to a bigger bully 
We constantly observe that those whe 
fawn upon the great are overbearing 
to their inferiors. That “ emancipatec 
slaves exceed all other owners (of slaves 
in cruelty and oppression,” ^ is a trutl 
established by numerous authorities. 

One qualification must be made, how 
ever. There is no necessary connexioi 
between a sense of what is due to sell 
and a sense of what is due to others 
Sympathy and instinct of rights do no 
1 Four Years in the Pacific. By Lieut. WalpoU 
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always co-exist in equal strength any 
more than other faculties do. Either of 
them may be present in normal amount 
while the other is almost wanting. And, 
if devoid of sympathy, it is possible for 
a man who has a sufficient impulse to 
assert his own claims, to show no corre- 
sponding respect for the claims of his 
fellows. 'I'he instinct of rights being 
of itself entirely selfish, merely impels 
its possessor to maintain his own rights. 
Only by the sympathetic excitement of 
it, is a desire to behave equitably to 
others awakened ; and when sympathy 
is absent such a desire is inqiossible. 

Further proof may be found in the 
fact, that some of tlu^ peculiar moral 
notions traceable to these sentiments are 
perfectly in harmony with certain of the 
abstract conclusions arrived at in the 
preceding chapter. We find in ourselves 
a conviction, for which we can give no 
satisfactory reason, that we are free, if 
we please, to do particular things which 
it is yet blameable to do. Though it 
may greatly diminish his happines.s, a 
man feels that he has a n'l,''/?/, if he likes, 
to cut off a finger, or to destroy his pro- 
perty. AVhile we condemn the want of 
consideration he shows towards some 
miserable debtor, we yet admit that the 
hard creditor is, in s/rn/ justice^ entitled 
to the utmost farthing. Notwithstanding j 
our disgust at the selfishness of one who 
refuses to afford some friendly accom- 
modation, we cannot deny that he is 
quite at liberty to refuse. Now these 
perceptions which, if the hypothesis be 
true, arc referable to the instinct of 
personal rights, acting in the one case 
directly and in the other cases syni- , 
pathetically, (juite accord with foregoing j 
inferences. ^Ve found that the law of | 
equal freedom is the fundamental law. j 
We found (p. 24) that no other limita- 1 
tions of activity could be as authoritative 
as that which it sets up. And we found 
further (p. 25) that in this, our state of 
adaptation, it would be wrong to cstab- 1 
lish any fixed boundary to the liberty of ^ 
e^ch, save the similar liberties of others. 


STAflcW’ 

Such a correspondence between our 
instinctive beliefs and the conclusions 
previously arrived at, lends additional 
probability to the hypothesis here ad- 
vanced. 

There exists, however, a dominant set 
of politicians who treat with contempt 
this belief that men have any claims 
antecedent to those created by govern 
ments. As disciples of Fentham, con 
sistency requires them to do this. 
Accordingly, although it does violence 
to their secret perceptions, they holdlj 
deny the existence of “rights’’ eiitinh 
Practically, if not professedly, they hold, 
with 'I'hrasymachus, that nothing is 
intrinsically right or wrong, but that it 
becomes either by the dictum of the 
State. If we arc to credit them, govern- 
ment determines what shall be morality, 
and not morality what shall be g()\e'in 
' ment. 'I'hey believe in no oracular 
' principle by whose yea or nay we ma\ 
be guided: their Delphi is the lloiho 
of ("ommons. I>y their account man 
lives and moves and has his being hy 
legislative permit, llis freedom to (b 
this or that is not natural, but confc inal 
The question---Has the citizen am 
j claim to tlae work of his hands ? can ho 
! decided only by a parliamentary division. 
If “the ayes have it,’’ he has; if “tho 
noes,” he has not. Nevertheless they 
perpetually betray a belief in the doc 
trines which they professedly rc'jcct. 
.They inadvertently talk about y/oVAO 
especially when it concerns themselves, 
in much the same style as their oppo- 
nents. They draw the same distiiu tion 
between laiv and e(/alty that other pcofile 
do. And when robbed or assaulted, 01 
wrongly imprisoned, they exhibit the 
same indignation, the same deterniina 
tion to oppose the aggressor, utter the 
.same denunciations of tyranny, and 
the same loud demands for redress, as 
the sternest assertors of the rights of 
man. 

But it is amusing when, after adi h 
turns out that the grovnd on 
these philosophers have taken their 
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stand, and from which with such sdf- 
coinplacency they shower their sarcasms, 
is nothing but an adversary’s mine, 
destined to blow the vast fabric of con- 
(lusions they have based on it into 
nonentity. This so solid-looking prin 
ciple of “ the greatest happiness of the 


greatest number,” needs but to have a 
light brought near it, and lo ! it explodes 
into the astounding assertion, that all 
men have equal rights to happiness 
(p. 14)-— an assertion far more sweeping 
and revolutionary than any of those 
which are assailed with so much scorn. 


FIRST PRINCIPLE 


'fiius are we brought by several routes ' 
to the same conclusion. Whether we j 
reason our way from those fixed ('on- j 
ditions under which alone greatest hap- : 
piness ('an be realized -whether we i 
(liaw (jur inferences from mans con- 
stitution, considering him as a congeries 
of faculties -or whether we listen to the 
monitions of a certain mental agency, 
which seems to have the function of 
guiding us in tliis matter ; we arc alike 
taught, as the law of right social relation- 
shijis, that —Ei'cry /nan has f/rctioni to 
do all that Jh' wills^ provided he injrin^e,es 
not the equal f/redo/n of a/iy other /nan. 
'Idunigh further qualifications of the 
liberty of action thus asserted are ncccs- 
^i^iry, yet we have seen that in the just 
regulation of a community no further 
qualif;cations of it can be recognized. 
Such further qualifications must remain 
for private and individual applii'ation. W'e 
must therefore adopt this law of eijual free- 
dom in its entirety, as the law on which 
u correct system of equity is to be based. 

borne will, perhaps, object to this first 
principle, that being in the nature of an 
‘ixioinatic truth — standing towards the 
inferences to be drawn from it in the 
position of one, it ought to be recognized 

all j which it is not. 

Kespecting the fact thus alleged, that 
^ ^cre have be^n, and are, men impervi- 
c 


oils to this first prim iple, there can be 
no (juestion. Probably it would have 
been dissented from by Aristotle, who 
considered it a “self-evident maxim that 
nature intended barbarians to be slaves.” 
Cardinal Julian, who “abhorred the 
impiety of keeping faith with infidels,” 
might jiossibly have disputed it. It is 
a doctrine w^bii'h would scarcely have 
suited the abbot (luibert, who, in his 
sermon.s, called the free cities of France 
; “ those exei'rable ('ommunities, where 
i serfs, against law and justice, withdraw 
themselves from the power of their 
lords.” And perhaps the Highlanders, 
who in 1748 were reluctant to receive 
their freedom on the abolition of the 
heritable jurisdii'tions, ivould not have 
admitted it. Hut the confession that 
the truth of this first principle is not 
self-evident to all, by no means invali- 
dates it. 'File Bushman can count only 
as high as three ; yet arithmetic is a fact, 
and we have a Cahulus of functions by 
the aid of which we find new planets. 
As, then, the disability of the savage 
to perceive the elementary truths of 
I number is no argument against their 
! existence, and no obstacle to their dis- 
I CO very and development ; so, the cir- 
cumstance that some do not see the law 
of equal freedom to be an elementary 
truth of ethics, does not disprove the 
statement that it is one. 






So far indeed is this difference in men’s 
; moral perceptions from being a diffi- 
culty in our way, that it serves to illus- 
trate a doctrine already set forth. As 
already explained, man’s original circum- 
stances “ required that he should sacri- 
fice the welfare of other beings to his 
own ” ; whereas his present circumstances 
. require that “each individual shall have 
such desires only as may be fully satis- 
fied without trenching upon the ability 
of other individuals to obtain like satis- 
factions.” And it was pointed out that, 
in virtue of the law of adaptation, the 
human constitution is changing from the 
form which fitted it to the first set of 
conditions to a form fitting it for the 
last. Now it is by the growth of those 
two faculties which together originate 
what we term a Moral Sense, that fitness 
for these last conditions is secured. In 
proportion to the strengths of sympathy 
and the instinct of personal rights, will 
be the impulse to conform to the law of 
equal freedom. And in the mode else- 
where shown (p. 15), the impulse to con- 
form to this law will generate a correla- 
tive belief in it. Only, therefore, after 
the process of adaptation has made con- 
siderable advance, can there arise either 
subordination to this law or a perception 
of its truth. And hence any general 
recognition of it during the earlier stages 
of social development must not be looked 
for. 

To the direct evidence which has been 
accumulated in proof of our first princi 
pie, may now be added indirect evidence 
furnished by the absurdities into which 
denial of it betrays us. He who as.serts 
that the law of equal freedom is not 
true, that is, he who asserts that men 
have /fof equal rights, has tw'o alterna- 
tives. He may either say that men have 
no rights at all, or that they have 
unequal rights. Let us examine these 
positions. 

Foremost of those who deny rights 
altogether, stands that same Sir Robert 
Filmer already named, with his dogma 
that “men aie not naturally free.” 


Starting thus, he readily finds his ^\ay 
to the conclusion that the only proper 
form of government is an absolute nion- 
archy. For, if men are not natuially 
free, that is, if men have naturally no 
rights, then, he only has rights to whom 
they are specially given by God. From 
w’hich inference to “the divine right of 
kings” is an easy step. It has bectjine 
manifest in later times, however, that 
this divine right of kings, means the 
divine right of any one who can get 
uppermost. For since, according to its 
as.sertors, no man can be supposed to 
occupy the position of supreme rulei in 
opposition to the will of the deity, it 
follow's that whoever attains to that 
position, whether by fair means or by 
foul, be ho legitimate or be he usurper, 
has divine authority on his side. So that 
to say “ men are not naturally free,” i^ to 
say that though men have no rights, }et 
whoever can get pow’er to coerce the 
rest has a right to do so ! 

For espousing the other alternative, 
namely, that men’s rights are une(|a.il, 
the assigned motive is a desire to engine 
.supremacy of the best. But even weie 
it admitted that, to ensure supremac} o( 
the best, liberty of action should hi 
apportioned to men in the ratios of their 
merits, there remains the question - how 
arc* relative merits to be determinul-’ 
Wc cannot appeal to public opinion, lor 
it is not uniform. And were it iinifotni 
there is no reason to think that it would 
be correct. Can confidence be plucd 
in the judgments of men who subscrihc 
Hudson-testimonials, and yet leave the 
original projector of railways to dm in 
poverty? Are those fit to decide on 
comparative greatne.ss who have ere( ted 
half-a-dozen public monuments to^^ol 
lington and none to Shakespear(* or 
Newton? — an authority which awarcK to 
the door-keeper of its House of C<>m 
mons a year more than to its 

astronomer royal ? 

If, then, public opinion is so fallible 
a test of relative merits, where shall a 
trustworthy test be found? Clearly, ij 
the freedom to which each is entitled 
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\ari(:s with his worth, some satisfactory posing a shopkeeper’s rights to be syin- 
mode of estimating worth must be dis- boli/.ed by ten and a fraction, what 
covered before any settlement of men’s | number will represent those of a doc- 
right relationships can become possible, tor? What multiple are the liberties of 
Who will point out such a mode? a banker of those of a seamstress? 

(Tiven two artists, one half as clever 
Iwen were a still further admission again as the other, it is recpiircd to find 
made — even vvere we to assume that the limits within which each may exer- 
iiien’s rppcctive claims could be fairly , cisc his faculties. As the greatness of a 
rated — it would still be impossible to | prime minister is to tliat of a ploughboy, 
icdiicc the theory of unc(|ual rights to i so is full freedom of action to— the 
piaclicc. We should yet have to find a desired answer. Here are a few out 
iLilc by whicli to allot these different , of numberless like questions. When a 
shares of privilege. Where is the scale method of solving them has been found, 
that would enable us to mark off the it will be time enough to reconsider the 
poition proper for each individual ? Sup- theory of unecpial rights. 


APPLICATION OF THIS FIRST PRINCIPLE 


d’liic process by which we may develop 
this first princif)le into a system of etjuity 
is sufficiently obvious. W'e shall have to 
consider of every deed, whether in com- 
iniuing it, a man does, or does not, 
trespass on the freedom of his neigh- 
bf)ui —whether, when placed side by side, 
the shares of liberty the two respectively 
uvsuinc arc equal. And by thus .se[)ara- 
tii\g that which can be done by each 
''iihout trenching on the liberties of 
others, from that which cannot be so 
^onc, we may classify actions into lawful 
‘'lud unlawful. 

. llifliculties may now and then occur 
10 the performance of this process. We 
iihall occasionally find ourselves unable 
decide whether a given action does 
or does not trespass against the law of 
equal freedom. But such an admission 
b' 00 means implies any defect in that 
- It merely implies human incapacity 
incapacit)* which puts a limit to our 
oiseovery of physical truth as well as of 


moral truth. It is, for instance, beyond 
the power of any mathematician to state 
in degrees and minutes, the angle at 
which a man may lean without falling. 
Not lieing able to find accurately the 
centre of gravity of a man’s body, he 
cannot say with certainty whether, at a 
given inclination, the /i/ie of din'ction 
will or will not fall outside the base. 
But we do not, therefore, take exception 
to the first principles of mechanics. In 
spite of our inability to follow out those 
first principles to all their consequences, 
w’c know that the stability or instability 
of a man’s attitude might be accurately 
determined by them, were our pcrceptiors 
competent to take in all the data of such 
a problem. Similarly, it is argued that, 
although there may aiise out of the more 
complex social rclationshi[is, questions 
which are apparently not soluble by 
comparing the respective amounts of 
freedom the concerned persons assume, 
it must nevertheless he granted that, 
whether we see it or not, the claims they 
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make are either equal or unequal, and 
the dependent actions right or wrong 
accordingly. 

[No i'E.- U/f to the point noiv reached^ 
the omissions and abridgments have 7iot 
much disturbed the continuity of the 
general argument. But what here, fol/oivs 
represents in only a fragmentary ivay 
the developed applications of the First 
Principle. These applications have since 
been replaced by those which in a matured 


and completed form^ constitute the greater 
part of division IV of The Principles of 
Ethics, treating of fustice. Sundry of ike 
original chapters of Social Statics, which 
came ttext after the foregoing^ are funv 
omitted altogether ; others are much short-, 
ened ; and of the remainder I have re- 
produced only fragments. 'Throughout the 
last eight chapters of the 7aorhy hoivever^ 
the primitive continuity has been preserved . 
abridgments and revisions only haviue;^ 
been made in them.^ 


THE RIGHT OF PROPERTY 


The moral law, being the law of the ; 
social state, is obliged to ignore the | 
pre-social state. Constituting, as the 
princii)les of pure morality do, a code of 
conduct for the perfectly civilized man, 
they cannot be made to adapt themselves ; 
to the actions of the uncivilized man, 
even under the most ingenious hypo- | 
thctical conditions— cannot be made i 
even to recognize those actions so as to 
pass any definite sentence upon them. 
Overlooking this fact, thinkers, in their 
attempts to prove some of the first , 
theorems of ethics, have commonly fallen | 
into the error of referring back to an ■ 
imaginary state of savage wildness, instead 
of referring forward to an ideal civiliza- 
tion, as they should have done ; and 
have, in consequence, entangled them- 
selves in difficulties arising out of the 
discordance between ethical principles 
and the assumed premises. To this 
circumstance is attributable that vague- 
ness by which the arguments used to 
establish the right of property in a logical 
manner, are characterized.^ 

“Though the earth and all inferior 
creatures,” says Locke, “ be common to 
all men, yet every man has a property in 


his own person : this nobody has a riglii 
to but himself. The labour of his body 
and the work of his hands, wc may say 
are properly his. Whatever then lie 
removes out of the state that naliiii 
hath provided and left it in, he hath 
mixed his labour with, and joined to ii 
something that is his own, and thercliy 
makes it his property. It b'eing by him 
removed from the common state naiiiie 
hath placed it in, it hath by this Lihour 
something annexed to it that excludes the 
common right of other men. For this 
labour being the unquestionable property 
of the labourer, no man but he can have 
a right to what that is once joined to, at 
least when there is enough and as good 
left in common for others.” 

One might, in reply to this, observe 
that as, according to the premises, “ the 
earth and all inferior creatures are com- 
mon to all men,” the consent of all men 
must be obtained before any article can 
be equitably “ removed from the coiiunon 
state nature hath placed it in.” It 
be argued that the real question is over- 
looked, when it is said that, by gathering 
any natural product, a m^n “hath mixed 
his labour with it, and joined to it ‘^orne- 
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thing that is his own, and thereby made 
it his property”; for the point to be 
debated is, whether he has any right to 
gather, or mix his labour with, that which, 
l)y the hypothesis, previously belonged 
to mankind at large. It may be quite 
true that the labour a man expends in 
('atching or gathering, gives him a better 
right to the thing caught or gathered, 
than any (me other man ; but the (luestion 
at issue is, whether by labour so ex- 
pended, he has made his right to the 
thing caught or gathered, greater than 
ihe pre-existing rights of (f// other men 
put together. 

Further difficulties are suggested by 
the qualification, that the claim to any 
article of property thus obtained, is valid 
only “ when there is enough and as good 
left in common for others.” A condition 
like this gives birth to such a host of 
(|iu'ries, doubts, and limitations, as prac- 
tically to neutralize the general proposi- 
tion entirely. It may be asked, for 
example - How is it to be known that 


enough is “left in common for others”? 

I Who can determine whether what remains 
, is “as good” as what is taken? How if 
the remnant is less accessible? If there 
; is not enough “left in common for 
' others,” how must the right of appropria- 
I tion be exercised ? Why, in such case, 

I does the mixing of labour with the 
I acquired object, cease to “exclude the 
, common right of other men ” ? Suppo.s- 
ing ftioNgh to be attainable, but not all 
C(iually by what rule must each 

man choose? Out of which inquisition 
it seems impossible to liberate the alleged 
right, without such mutilations as to 
render it, from an cthi('al ))oint of view, 
entirely valucle.ss. 

'rhus, as already hinted, we find that 
the circumstances of savage life, render 
the ])rinciplcs of abstract morality in- 
applicable ; for it is impossible, under 
pre-social conditions, to determine the 
rightness or wrongness of certain actions 
by comparing the amounts of freedom 
' assumed by those concerned. 


SOCIALISM 


'I'lih: doctrine that all men have equal 
rights to the use of the l".arth, seems 
at first J^ght, to countenance a species 
of social organization, at variance with 
that from which the right of property 
has just been deduced ; ^ an organization, 
namely, in which the public, instead of 
letting out the land to individual mem- 
bers of their body, shall retain it in their 
own hands ; cultivate it by joint-stock 
agency ; and share the produce ; in fact, 
'vhat is usually termed Socialism or 
Communism. 

’ Ki'Toniiig to iin omitted part of the la'^t 
ohcinicr, the argument of which, with modi- 
fications, will ntaw be found in Part IV of 
Pyimiple$ of Ethics'. 


Plausible though it may be, such a. 
scheme is not capable of realization in 
strict conformity with the moral laxv. Of 
the two forms under which it may be 
presented, the one is ethically imperfect, 
and the other, although correct in theory, 
is impracticable. 

'I'hus, if an etiual portion of the earth’s 
produce is awarded to each man, irre- 
spective of the amount or (juality of the 
labour he has contributed towards the 
obtainment of that produce, a breach of 
e(iuity is committed. Our first principle 
requires, not that all shall ffiiye like 
shares of the things which minister to 
the gratification of the faculties, but that 
all shall have like freedoms to pursue 
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5^those things — shall have like scope. It 
I'is one thing to give to each an oppor- 
s'tunity of acquiring the objects he desires ; 

! it is another, and (.]iiite a different thing, 
'^to give the objects themselves, no matter 
whether due endeavour has or has not 
been made to obtain them. Nay more, 
it necessitates an absolute violation of 
the principle of ecpial freedom. For 
when we assert the entire liberty of each, 
bounded only by the like liberties of all, 
we assert that each is free to do whatever 
his desires dictate, within the prescribed 
limits that each is free, therefore, to 
vClaim for himself all those gratifications, 
and sources of gratification, attainable by 
him within those limits —all those grati- 
fications, and sources of gratification, 
which he c«'in secure without trespassing 
'on the spheres of action of his neigh- 
bours. If, theiefore, out of many starting 
with like fields of acti\ ity, one obtains, 
by his greater strength, greater ingenuity, 
or greater ap])licati()n, more gratifications 
and sources of gratification than the rest, 
and does this without trenching upon the 
equal freedoms of the rest, the moral 
law assigns him an exclusive light to all ! 
those extra gratifications and sources of ' 
gratification ; nor can the rest take them j 
from him without claiming for themselves 
greater liberty of action than he claims, 
and thereby violating that law. Whence 
it follow.s, that an ecpial apportionment 
- of the fruits of the earth among all, is 
hot consistent with pure justice. 

If, on the other hand, each is to have 
.^allotted to him a share of produce propor- 
' tionate to the dcgiee in which he has 
aided production, the proposal, while it 
is abstractedly just, is no longer practic- 
able, Were all men cultivators of the 
soil, it would perhaps be possible to form 
approximately true estimates of their 


several claims. But to ascertain the 
respective amounts of help given hy 
different kinds of mental and bodily 
labourers, towards procuring the genet al 
stock of the necessaries of life, is an 
im|)ossibility. W^e have no means of 
making such a division save that afforded 
by the balancing of supply and demand, 
and this the hypothesis excludes. 

If, as M. Proudhon asserts, “all ])rop- 
erty is robbery” — if no one can eipiil- 
ably become the exclusive possessor of 
any artiede, or, as we say, obtain a riglit 
to it then, among other conse()uenc( s, 
it follows that a man can have no right 
to the things he consumes for food. 
And if these are not his before eating 
them, how can they become his .u 
all ? As l.ockc a.sks, “ W’hen do thi y 
begin to be his? when he digests? or 
when he cats? or when he boils? or 
when he brings them home?” If no 
previous ads can make tlicnn his prop 
erty, neither can any process of assimi- 
lation do it : not even ab.sorption of them 
into the tissues. Wherefore, pursuing the 
idea, we arrive at the curious conclusi(-n, 
that as the whole of his bone.s, musch s, 
skin, &:c,, have been thus built uj) from 
nutriment not belonging to him, a ni.m 
has no property in his own flesh nnd 
blood has no more claim to his own 
limbs than he has to the limbs oi 
another, and has as good a right to 
his neighbour’s body as to his own ' 
Did wc exist after the same fashion as 
those compound polyps, in wdiich a 
number of individuals are based ujion 
a living trunk common to them all, sin b 
a theory would be rational enough. Ihit 
until Communism can be carried to thai 
extent, it will be best to stand by tlm 
old doctrine. 



THE RIGHT OF PROPERTY IN IDEAS 


'['HAT a man’s right to the produce of 
his brain is equally valid with his right 
to the produec of his hands, is a fact 
which has yet obtained but a very imper- 
fL‘( t recognition. It is true that we have 
patent laws, a law of copyright, and acts 
foi the registration of designs; but these, 
or at any rate two of them, have been 
enacted not so much in obedience to the 
(li( tales of justice, as in deference to the 
suggestions of trade-policy. “ A patent 
IS not a thing which can be claimed as a 
light,’’ we are told by legal authoritie.s, 
but It is intended to “act as a j^timiilus 
to industry and talent.” It is not 
because the piracy of patterns would 
Ik; wVong that legislators forbid it, but 
because they wish to afford “encourage- 
iiu nt to manufacturers.” Similar also 
.lie the current O[)inions. Measures of 
this nature are commonly considered by | 
the j)ublic as giving to inventors a cer- i 
tain “ ])rivilege,” a “reward,” a sort of ^ 
modified “monopoly.” 

I'he prevalence of such a belief is 
b) no means creditable to tjie national 
conscience. , To think that the ])ro(its 
\\liuh a speculator makes by a rise in 
the share-market, should be iec()gniz(;d 
as legally and ctpiitably his iiroperty, 
and yet that some new combination 
of ideas, which it may have cost an 
ing' niou« man years of application 
to complete, cannot be “claimed as 
a light” by that man! "I’o think that 
a smccurist should be held to have a 
“ Vf.sted interest ” in his office, and a just 
title to compensation if it is abolished, 
yet that an invention over which 
end of mental toil has been spent, 
^tod on which the poor mechanic has 
j<^id out perhaps his last sixpence— an 
’|v,eiuion which he has completed en- 
tiiely by his own labour and with his 
o'^u materials — has wrought, as it were, 
of the very substance of his own 
mind — should* not be acknowledged as 
property ! To think that his title 


to it should be admitted merely as a 
matter of convenience — admitted even 
then only on payment of some ^400 
and, alter all, (juashed on the most trifling 
pretences ! What a thick-skinned ])er- 
ception of justice does this show ! One 
would think that ecjuity afforded no 
guidance beyond transactions in material 
things— weights, measures, and money. 
Let a shop-boy take from his master’s 
till a visible, tangible, ponderable sove- 
reign, and all can see that the rights 
of ownership have been violated. Yet 
those who exclaim with such indignant 
virtue against theft will purchase a jiirated 
edition of a book without any qualms of 
conscience concerning the receipt of 
stolen goods. Dishonesty, when shown 
in house-breaking or sheep-stealing, is 
held up to eternal infamy ; but the manu- 
facturer who steals his foreman’s im- 
proved plan for the spinning of cotton, 
or the building of steam engines, con- 
tinues to be held in high respect. 'I'he 
law is active enough in apprehending 
the urchin who may have deprived some 
comfortable citizen of his pocket-hand- 
kci chief ; but there is no redress for the 
poverty-stricken schemer who is robbed 
by some wealthy scamp of that which 
formed the sole hope of his life. 

It is a common notion that the ex- 
clusive use by its discoverer of any new 
or improved mode of production, is a 
species of monopoly, in the sense in 
which that word is conventionally used. 
To let a man have the entire benefit 
accruing from the employment of some 
more efficient machine, or better process 
invented by him ; and to allow no other 
person to adopt and apply for his own 
advantage the same plan, they hold to 
be an injustice. Nor are there wanting 
philanthropic and even thinking men, 
who consider that the valuable ideas 
originated by individuals — ideas which 
may be of great national advantage — 
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should be taken out of private hands and 
thrown open to the public at large. 

“ And pray, gentlemen,” an inventor 
might fairly re^jly, “ wliy may not I make 
the same proposal respecting your goods 
and chattels, your clothing, your houses, 
your railway shares, and your money in 
the funds? If you are right in the 
interpretation you give to the term 
‘ monopoly,’ I do not see why that term 
should not be applied to the coats on 
your backs and the provisions on your 
dinner tables. With ecpial reason T 
might argue that you unjustly ‘ mo- 
nopolize ’ your furniture, and that you 
ought not in equity to have the ‘exclusive 
use ^ of so many apartments. If ‘ national 
advantage’ is to be the supreme rule, 
why should we not apj)ropriate your 
wealth, and the wealth of others like you, 
to the li(]uidation of the State-debt? 
True, as you say, you came honestly 
by all this [)roperty ; but so did 1 by my 
invention, d’rue, as you say, this capital, 
on the interest of which you subsist, was 
acquired by years of toil —is the reward 
of persevering industry: well, 1 may say 
the like of this machine. W’hile you 
were gathering profits, I was collecting 
ideas; the time you spent in conning 
the prices ('urrent, was emjiloyed by me 
in studying mechanics ; your speculations 
in new articles of merchandise, answer 
to my experiments, many of which were 
costly and fruitless; when you were 
writing out your accounts I was making 
drawings ; and the same perseverance, 
patience, thought, and toil, which 
enabled you to make a fortune, have 
enabled me to complete my invention. 
Like your wealth, it represents so much 
accumulated labour : and 1 am living 
upon the profits it produces me, just as 
you are living upon the interest of your 
invested savings. Beware, then, how 
you question my claim. If I am a 
monopolist, so also are you ; so also is 
every man. If I have no right to these 
products of my brain, neither have you 
to those of your hands. No one can 
become the sole owner of any article 
whatever ; and ‘ all property is robbery.’ ” 


They fall into a serious error who 
suppose that the exclusive right assumed 
by a discoverer, is something taken from 
the public. He who in any way increases 
the powers of production, is seen by 
all, save a few insane Luddites, to be 
a general benefactor. The successful 
inventor makes a further conquest over 
nature. He economizes labour —helps 
to emancipate men from their slavery to 
the needs of the body. He cannot, if 
he would, prevent society from largely 
participating in his good fortune. Before 
he can gain any benefit from his new 
process or apparatus, he must first confer 
a benefit on his fellow-men — must cithci 
offer them a better article at the pnee 
usually charged, or the same article al a 
less price. If he fails to do this, his 
invention is a dead letter ; if he docs it, 
he makes society a partner in the new 
mine of wealth he has opened. 

Let us remember, too, that in this, as 
in other cases, disobedience to the moral 
law is ultimately ddrimcntal to all. It 
is a well-proved fiict that the inseciinly 
of material property which results from 
general dishonesty, inevitably reacts to 
the punishment of society. Industrial 
energy diminishes in proportion to tlio 
uncertainty of its reward. Those who 
do not kmnv that they shall reap will 
not sow. Instead of em])loying it in 
business, capitalists hoard what the\ 
possess, because productive investments 
arc dangerous. Ilonce arises a univei ^al 
straiincss of means. JCvery enterjiiise 
is crippled by want of confidence. And 
from general distrust spring general div 
couragement, apathy, idleness, poveitv, 
and their attendant miserie.s, invobing 
alike all grades of men. Similar in 
kind, and less only in degree, 
the curse attendant upon insecurity of 
property in ideas. “If,” argues the 
inventor, “ others are to enjoy the fruits 
of these wearisome studies and these 
I numberle.ss experiments, why should I 
continue them ? If, in addition to all 
' the possibilities of failure in the .scheme 
j itself, all the time, trouble? and expense 
I of my investigations, I am liable to be 
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deprived of my right, 1 ought to abandon 
the project at once.” And although such 
reflections may often fail to extinguish 
the sanguine hope of an inventor, yet 
after having once suffered the losses 
which, ten to one, society will inflict 
upon him, he will take good care never 
again to enter on a similar undertaking. 
^Vhatever other ideas he may then or 
subsecpiently entertain will remain un- 
developed and probably die with him. 
Were people duly to appreciate the 
consequent check put on the develop- 
ment of the means of production, and 
could they properly estimate the loss 
thereby entailed on themselves, they 
would begin to sec that the recognition 
of the right of property in ideas, is only 
less important than the recognition of the 
light of property in goods. 

In consequence of the probability, or 
jicihaps we may say the certainty, that 
tlv' causes leading to the evolution of a 
new idea in our mind, will eventually 


])roduce a like result in some other mind, 
the claim above set forth must not be 
admitted without limitation. Many have 
remarked the tendency which exists for 
an invention or discovery to be made 
by independent investigators nearly at 
the same time. There is nothing really 
mysterious in this. A certain state of 
knowledge, a recent advancement in 
science, the occurrence of some new 
social want, — these form the conditions 
under which minds of similar characters 
are stimulated to like trains of thought, 
ending as they arc prone to do in kindred 
results. Such being the flict, there 
arises a (jualification to the right of 
property in ideas, which it seems difficult 
and even impossible to specify definitely. 

The laws of patent and copyright 
express this (lualification by confining 
the inventor’s or author’s privilege within 
a certain term of years. Ilut in what 
way the length of that term may be 
found with correctness there is no 
saying. 


THK RIGHTS OF WOMFN 


Whoso urges the mental inferiority of 
women Jin bar of their claim to ecpial 
rights with men, may be met in various 
ways. 

j. If rights are to be meted out 
to the two sexes in the ratio of their 
res])ective amounts of intelligence, then 
must the same system be acted upon 
in the apportionment of rights between 
man and man. Whence must proceed 
all those multiplied perplexities already 
pointed out. (See p. 35.) 

In like manner it will follow that, 
as there are here and there women of 
mvjuestionably greater ability than the 
avt rage of meiji, some women ought to 
have greater rights than some men. 


3. Wherefore, instead of a certain fixed 
, allotment of rights to all males and an- 
other to all females, the hypothesis itself 
involves an infinite gradation of rights, 
irrespective of sex entirely, and sends us 
once more in search of those unattain- 
able desiderata— a standard by, which to 
measure capacity, and another by which 
I to measure rights. 

! Not only, however, does the theory 
thus fall to pieces under the mere pro- 
cess of inspection ; it is absurd on the 
face of it, when freed from the disguise 
of hackneyed phraseology. For what is 
' it that we mean by rights? Nothing 
! else than freedom to exercise the facul- 
ties. And what is the meaning of the 
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i assertion that woman is mentally inferior 
to man? Simply that her faculties are 
! less powerful. What then does the 
’ dogma, that bet ause woman is mentally 
inferior to man she has less extensive 
.rights, amount to? Just this, - that be- 
cause woman has weaker faculties than 
man, she ought not to have like liberty 
‘with him to exercise the faculties she 
has ! 

Men’s wishes eventually get expressed 
in their faiths — their real faiths, that is ; 
not their merely nominal ones A fiery 
passion consumes all evidt nccs opposed 
to its gratification, and fusing together 
those that serve its purpose, casts them 
into weapons by which to achieve its 
end. There is no deed so vicious but 
what the actor excuses to himself; and 
if the deed is often repeated the excuse i 
becomes a creed. The vilest transac- I 
tions — Bartholomew massacres and the 
like— have had defenders; nay, have 
been inculcated as fulfilments of the 
divine will. There is wisdom in the 
fable which represents the wolf as rais- 
ing accusations against the lamb before 
devouring, it. No invader ever raised 
standard, but persuaded himself that he 
had a just cause. Sacrifices and prayers 
have preceded every military expedition, 
from one of Ciesar’s campaigns down to 
a border foray. God is on our side, is 
the univer.sal cry. Each of two conflict- 
ing nations consecrates its flags ; and 
whichever conquers sings a Te Deum, 
Attila conceived himself to have a 
“ divine claim to the dominion of the 
Earth”; the vSpaniards subdued the In- 
dians under plea of converting them to 
Christianity, hanging thirteen refractory 
ones in honour of Jesus Christ and his 
apostles ; and we English justify our 
colonial aggressions by saying that the 
Creator intends the Anglo-Saxon race to 
people the world ! An insatiate lust of 
conquest transmutes manslaying into a 
virtue ; and, in more races than one, im- 
placable revenge has made assassination 
\ duty. A clever theft was praiseworthy 
imong the Spartans; and it is equally 
}0 among Christians, provided it be on 


^ a sufficiently large scale. Piracy w; 
i heroism with Jason and his follower 
was so idso w'ith the Norsemen ; is ^ 
still with the Malays ; and there is ne\. 
wanting some golden fleece forapretex 
Among money-hunting people a man 
commended in proportion to the numht 
of hours he s))ends in business. In oi 
day the rage for accumulation has a;)( 
, theosi/cd work. And even the miser 
, not without a code of morals by which 1 
defend his parsimony. 'I'he monks \vA 
printing to lie an invention of the de\il 
and .some of our modern sectaries rt'gai 
their refractory brethren as under denu 
niacal possession. 

This sway of feeling over belief ever) 
where determines men’s ideas aboii 
their relations to women, which ai 
harsh in proportion as the social state i 
barbarous. Look where we will, we fin^ 
that just as far as the law of the strong; ^ 
regulates the relationships between m.i; 
and man, does it regulate the relit ini 
ships between man and woman. 
potism in the state is associated \'itl 
de.spotism in the flimily. Turkey, Eg)pt 
India, (diina, Russia, the feudal states o 
! Europe — it needs but to name these t( 
; suggest hosts of illustrative facts. 

i The arbitrary rule of one luim.ii 
being over another, is fast bcconiiii; 
recognized as essentially rude and brutal 
In our day, the man of refined fcelinj 
does not like to jilay the despot over hi 
fellow. He is disgusted if one in huiiibli 
' circumstances cringes to him. So la 
from wishing to elevate himself by be 
pressing hispoor and ignorant neighboiii s 
he strives to put them at their ease u 
his presence—encourages them to be 
have in a less submissive and more self 
respecting manner. He feels that r 
fellow-man may be enslaved by imperioir 
I words and manners as well as by tyraiv 
I nical deeds ; and hence he avoids ; 

I dictatorial style of speech to those belo'' 
I him. Even paid domestics, to who^t 
services he has obtained a right h) 
contract, he does not like to address m 
a tone of authority. He seeks rather t( 
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disguise his character of master ; to this 
end wraps up his commands in the shape 
of requests; and continually employs 
the phrases, “If you please,” and 
“ I'hank you.” 

In the conduct of the modern gentle- 
man to his friend, we have additional 
signs of this growing respect for another’s 
dignity. Every one must have observed 
tlie carefulness with which those w'ho are 
on terms of affectionate intimacy, shun 
anything in the form of supremacy on 
utlier side, or endeavour to banish from 
lenKMnbrancc, by their behaviour to 
eacli other, whatever of supremacy there 
may exist. Who is there that has not 
witnessed the dilemma in which the 
wealthier of two such is sometimes 
pku'cd, between the wish to confer a 
benefit on the other, and the fear that in 
so doing he may offend by assuming the 
attitude of a patron ? And who is there 
that docs not feel how destructive it 
wonkl be of the sentiment subsisting 
Inlween himself and his friend were he 
to play the master over his friend, or his 
friend to play the master over him ? 

A further increase of this same refine- 
ment will show men that there is a fatal 
incongruity between the matrimonial 
seivitude whjch our law recognizes, and 
the relation that to exist between 
luNhand and wife. Surely if he who 
po^si sses any generosity of nature dis- 
likes speaking to a hired domestic in a 
tone of authority — if he cannot bear 
assumin^towards his friend the behaviour 
of a superior — how utterly repugnant to 
Inin should it be, to make himself ruler 
over one on whose behalf all his kindly 
smiiimcnts are specially enlisted, and for 
whose rights and dignity he ought to 
the most active sympathy ! 

( ommand is a blight to the affections. 
\\hatsoever of beauty — whatsoever of 
poetry, there is in the passion that 
unites the sexes, withers up and dies 
'u the cold atmosphere of authority, 
''•'utive as they are to such widely-separ- 
‘ited regions of our nature. Love and 
^ Coercion canifot possibly flourish to- 
I gother. Love is sympathetic : Coercion 
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is callous. Love is gentle : Coercion is 
harsh. Love is self-sacrificing : Coercion 
is selfish. How then can they co-exist ? 
It is the property of the first to attract, 
while it is that of the last to repel ; and, 
conflicting as they thus do, it is the 
constant tendency of each to destroy the 
other. Let whoevi^r thinks the two 
compatible imagine himself acting the 
master over his betrothed. Does he 
believe that he could do this without any 
injury to the subsisting relationship? 
Does he not know rather that a bad 
effect would be produced upon the 
feelings of both by the assumption of 
such an attitude ? And confessing thi.s, 
as he must, is he superstitious enough 
to sup])ose that the going through a 
form of words will render liarmless that 
use of command which was [ireviously 
hurtful ? 

There arc many who think that 
authority, and its ally compulsion, are 
the sole agencies by which human beings 
can be controlled. Anarchy or govern- 
ment are, with them, the only conceiv- 
able alternatives. Believing in nothing 
hut what they see, they cannot realize 
the possibility of a condition of things 
in which peace and order shall be main- 
tained without force, or the fear of force. 
By sucli as these, the doctrine that the 
reign of man over woman is wrong, will no 
doubt be combated on the ground that 
the domestic relationship can only exist 
by the help of such supremacy. The 
impracticability of an eciualiiy of rights 
between the sexes will be urged by 
them in disproof of its rectitude. It 
will be argued that were they put upon 
a level, husband and wife would be for 
ever in antagonism — that as, when 
their wishes clashed, each would possess 
a like claim to have his or her way, 
the matrimonial bond would daily be 
endangered by the jar of opposing wills, 
and that, involving as it would a per- 
petual conflict, such an arrangement of 
married life must necessarily be an 
erroneous one. 

A very superficial conclusion this. 
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It has been already pointed out (p. i8), 
that there be an inconsistency 

between the perfect law and an imperfect 
state. The worse the condition of 
society the more visionary must a true 
code of morality appear. The fact that 
any proposed principle of conduct is 
at once fully practicable — requires no 
reformation of human nature for its 
complete realization — is not a proof of its 
truth : is proof rather of its error. And, 
conversely, a certain degree of incon- 
gruity between such a principle and 
humanity as we know it, though no proof 
of the correctness of that principle, is 
at any rate a fact in its favour. Hence 
the allegation that mankind are not good 
enough to admit of the sexes living 
together harmoniously under the law of 
equal freedom in no way militates against 
the validity or sacredness of that law. 

But the never-ceasing process of adap- 
tation will gradually remove this obstacle 
to domestic rectitude. Recognition of 
the moral law and an impulse to act up 
to it, going hand in hand, as we have 
seen that they must do (p. 15), equality 
of rights in the married state will become 
possible as fast as there arises a per- 
ception of its justness. As elsewhere 
shown (p. 30), the same sentiment which 
leads us to maintain our own rights, 
leads us, by its sympathetic excitement, 
to respect the rights of our neighbours. 
A state in which every one is jealous of 
his natural claims, is not therefore a 
litigious state, because if there is a due 
fellow feeling there is of necessity a 
diminished tendency to aggression. I".x- 
perience proves this. For, as it cannot 


be denied that there is now a greater 
disposition among men towards the 
assertion of individual liberty than 
existed during the feudal ages, so neither 
can it be denied that there is now a less 
disposition among men to trespass 
against each other than was then ex- 
hibited. The two changes are co- 
ordinate, and must continue to be so. 
Hence, whenever soeiety shall have 
become civilized enough to rccogni/e the 
e([uality of rights between the sexes - 
when women shall have attained to a 
clear perception of what is due to them, 
and men to a nobility of feeling which 
shall make them concede to women the 
fieedoni which they themselves claim - 
humanity will have undergone such a 
modification as to render an equality 
of rights practicable. 

Married life under this ultimate state 
of things will not be characteri/etl hy 
perpetual srpiabbles, but by mutual con- 
cessions. Instead of a desire on the 
part of the husband to assert his (iiims 
to the uttermost, regardless of thos(' ot 
his wife, or on the jiart of the wife to 
do the like, there will be a watc'hful 
desire on both sides not to transgres';. 
Neither will have to stand on the de- 
fensive, because each wall be soli('it()ib 
for the rights of the other (Commit- 
ting a trespass will be the thing feared, 
and not the being trespassed against. 

[Note. — For the author’s views con- 
cerning the political position of women, 
the reader is referred to Part IV of T/it' 
Principles of Ethics treating of Ju'^ticc, 
Chapters x\ and xxiv.] 
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As an abstract truth we all admit that 
passion distorts judgment j yet we never 
inquire whether our passions are influenc- 
ing us. We all decry prejudice, yet are 
all })rcjudiced. We see how habits, and 
inteicsts, and likings, mould the theories 
of those around us ; yet forget that our 
own theories are similarly moulded. 
Nevertheless, the instances in which our 
feelings bias us in spite of ourselves are 
ot hourly recurrence. 'That proprietary 
passion which a man has for his ideas, 
veils their defects from him as effectually 
as maternal fondness blinds a mother to 
the imperfections of her offsi)ring. An 
author cannot, for th(i life of him, judge 
correctly of what he has just written : he 
has to wait until lapse of time enables 
him to read it as though it were a stran- 
ger\ and he then discerns Haws where 
all had seemed perfect. It is only when 
hb enthusiasm on its behalf has grown 
cold, that the aitist is able to sec the 
faults of his picture. While they are 
transpiring, wc do not perceive the 
ultimate bearings of our own acts or the 
acts of others towards us : only in after 
years are wie able to philo.soi)hize upon 
them. Just so, too, is it with successive 
generations. Men of the past quite mis- 
understood the institutions they lived 
under. I'hey pertinaciously adhered to 
the mojt vicious principles, and w'ere 
bitter in their opposition to right ones, 
at the dictates of their attachments and 
antipathies. So difficult is it for man to 
emancipate himself from the invisible 
fetters which habit and education cast 
over his intellect ; and so palpable is the 
consequent incompetency of a people 
to judge rightly of itself and its deeds 
or opinions, that the fact has been 
embodied in the aphorism No age 
can write its own history.” 

If we act wisely, we shall assume that 
tbe reasonings of modern society arc 
subject to the^like disturbing influences. 

e shall conclude that, even now, as in 


times gone by, opinion is but the coun- 
terpart of condition. W'e shall su.spect 
that many of those convictions which 
seem the results of dispassionate think- 
ing, have been nurtured in us by circum- 
stances. We shall confess that as, 
heretofore, fanatical opposition to this 
doctrine and bigoted adhesion to that, 
have been no tests of the truth or falsity 
of the said doctrines ; so neither is the 
strength of attachment or dislike which 
a nation now exhibits towards certain 
principles, any proof of their correctness 
or their fallacy. 

We say that a man’s character may be 
told by the company he keeps. We 
might similarly say that the truth of a 
belief may be judged by the beliefs with 
which it is associated. Given a theory 
universally current among degraded sec- 
tions of our race — a theory received only 
with considerable abatements by civilized 
n.ations — a theory in w’hich men’s con- 
fidence diminishes as fast as society 
advances ; and w^e may safely pronounce 
that theory to be a hilse one. On such, 
along with other evidence, the subordi- 
nation of sex was lately condemned. 
Those commonly-observed facts, that 
the enslavement of woman is invariably 
associated with a low type of social life, 
and that, conversely, her elevation 
uniformly accompanies progres.s, were 
cited in part proof that the subjection of 
female to male is wrong. If now, instead 
of 7Vomcn w’e read children^ kindred facts 
may be cited, and a kindred deduction 
may be drawm. If it be true that the 
dominion of man over w^oman has been 
oppressive in proportion to the badness 
of the age or the people, it is also true 
that parental authority has been stringent 
and unlimited in a like proportion. If 
it be a fact that the emancipation of 
women has kept pace with the emanci- 
pation of society, it is likewise a fact that 
the once despotic rule of the old over 





the young has been ameliorated at the 
«ame rate. 

Whoever wants illustrations of this 
alleged harmony between the political, 
connubial, and filial relationships, may 
discover them everywhere. Scanning 
those primitive states of humanity during 
which the aggressive conduct of man to 
man renders society scarcely possible, 
he will see not only that wives arc slaves 
and exist by sufferance, but that children 
hold their lives by the same tenure, and 
are sacrificed to the gods when fathers 
so will. He may observe how, during 
classic times, the thraldom of five-sixths 
of the population was accompanied both 
by a theory that the child is the property 
and slave of its male parent, and by a 
legal fiction which regarded wives as chil- 
dren similarly owned. In China, under 
a government purely autocratic, there 
exists a public opinion which deems it 
an unpardonable offence for a wife to 
accuse her husband to the magistrate, 
and which ranks filial disobedience as a 
crime next in atrocity to murder. Nor 
is our own history barren of illustrations. 
On reviewing those times when constitu- 
tional liberty was but a name, when men 
were denied freedom of speech and 
belief, when the people’s representatives 
were openly bribed and justice was 
bought — the times, too, with which the 
laws enacting the servitude of women 
were in complete harmony — the observer 
cannot fail to be struck with the harsh- 
ness of parental behaviour, and the atti- 
tude of humble subjection whu h sons 
and daughters had to assume. Between 
the last century, when our domestic 
condition w^as marked by the use of S/r 
and Madam in addressing parents, and 
by the doctrine that a child ought 
unhesitatingly to marry whomsoever a 
father appointed, and when our political 
condition was marked by aristocratic 
supremacy, by the occurrence of church- 
and-king riots, and by the persecution 
of reformers — between that day and ours, 
the decline in the rigour of paternal 
authority and in the severity of political 
control, has been simultaneous. And 


the like companionship of facts is scci 
in the present rapid growth of dime 
cratic feeling, and the equally raj)i( 
spread of a milder system of juvcmli 
training. 

Considering what universal attentioi 
the culture of the young has latch 
received, there is reason for concludini 
that as the use of brute force for educa 
tional purposes has greatly declined 
something radically wrong must U 
involved in it. But without dwcllinjj 
upon this, which, like all inference^ 
drawn from expediency, is liable to liavi 
its premises called in question, let 
judge of coercive education not by the 
effects it is believed to produce, but 
those it must produce. 

Education has for a chief object the 
formation of character. 'I'o curb restive 
propensitie.s, to awaken dormant senti- 
ments, to strengthen the perccptioiw 
and cultivate the tasle.s, to encourage 
this feeling and repress that, so 
finally to develop the child into a 
man of well-proportioned and harmom 
ous nature — this is alike the aim nl 
parent and teacher. Those, therefore, 
who advocate coercion in the manage 
ment of children, must do so because 
they think it the best means of com- 
passing the desired object - -formation ot 
character. Paternity has to devise some 
kind of rule for the nursery. Inqiclh'd 
partly by creed, partly by custom, partly 
by inclination, paternity decides in 
favour of a pure despotism, and exhibits 
the rod as the final arbiter in all disputi s. 
And of course this system of discipline 
is defended as the one best calculated 
to curb restive propensities, awaken 
dormant sentiments, (S:c., as aforesaid. 
Suppose, now, we ask how the plan 
works. An unamiable little urchin is 
pursuing his own gratification regard- 
less of the comfort of others — is pen 
haps annoyingly vociferous in his play: 
or is amusing himself by teasing a com- 
panion ; or is trying to monopolize 
toys intended for others in common 
with himself. Well ; some kind of 
interposition is manifestly called lo’"- 



Paternity with knit brows and in a 
severe tone, commands desistance - 
visits anything like reluctant submission 
with a sharp “ Do as I bid you ” — if 
nci'd be, hints at a whipping or the 
black hole. After sundry exhibitions of 
perverse feeling, the child gives in ; 
showing, however, by its sullenness the 
animosity it entertains. Meanwhile 
paternity pokes the fire and complacently 
resumes the newspaper, under the 
ini[>ression that all is as it should be. 
Most unfortunate mistake ! 

If the thing wanted had been the 
mere repression of noise, or the 
mechaniral transfer of a plaything, 
pel haps no better course could have 
been pursued. Had it been of no 
(onscquence under what impulse the 
child acted, so long as it fulfilled a given 
mandate, nothing would remain to be 
said. Ilut something else was needed. 
It was not the deeds, but the feeling 
from which the deeds sprung that 
reii Hired dealing with. Here were 
palpable manifestations of selfishness 
-exhibitions on a small scale of that 
unsympathetic nature to which our 
social evils arc mainly attributable. 
M hat, then, was the thing wanted ? 
Clc.irly to generate a state of mind 
which, had it previously existed, would 
have prevented the offending actions. 
Or, speaking definitely, it was necessary 
to strengthen that sym|)athy to the 
wcakne.ss of which the ill behaviour was 
traceable. 

hut sympathy can be strengthened 
only by exercise. No faculty whatever 
will grow, save l)y the performance of its 
^»pc(ial function — a muscle by contrac- 
tion ; the intellect by perceiving and 
thinking; a moral sentiment by feeling, 
‘^ynipathy, therefore, can be increased 
only by exciting sympathetic emotions. 

selfish child is to be rendered less 
wolfish, only by arousing in it a fellow- 
feeling with the desires of others. 

Observe, then, how the case stands. 

i^rasping hard-natured boy is to be 
^^ninunized ; and to this end it is pro- 
posed to use** frowns, threats, and the 


stick ? To stimulate that faculty which 
originates , our regard for the happiness 
of others, wc are told to inflict pain, or 
the fear of pain ? The problem is to 
generate in a child’s mind more fellow- 
feeling ; and the answer is — beat it, or 
send it supperless to bed ! 

Let those who have no faith in any 
instrumentalities for the rule of human 
beings save the stern will and the 
strong hand, visit the Hanwell Asylum 
for the insane. Let all self-styled 
practical men, who, in the pride of their 
savage theories, shower sarcasms upon 
the movements for peace, for the 
abolition of capital punishments, and 
the like, go and witness to their con- 
fusion how a thousand lunatics can be 
managed without the use of force. Let 
these sneerers at “ sentimentalisms ” 
reflect on the horrors of madhouses as 
they used to he ; where was weeping 
and wailing and gnashing of teeth, 
where chains clanked dismally, and 
where the silence of the night was rent 
by shrieks that made the belated passer- 
by hurry on shudderingly. Let them 
contrast with these horrors the calmness, 
the contentment, the tractability, the 
improved health of mind and body, and 
the not unfrequent recoveries, that have 
followed the abandonment of the strait- 
jacket ^ and then lut them blush 

for their creed. 

And shall the poor maniac, with 
diseased feelings and a warped intellect, 
persecuted as he constantly is by the 
suggestions of a morbid imagination, — 
shall a being with a mind so hopelessly 
chaotic that even the most earnest 
pleader for human rights would make 
his case an exception, — shall he be 
amenable to a non-coercive treatment, 
and shall a child not be amenable 
to it ? Will any one maintain that 
madmen can be managed by suasion 
but not children? that moral-force 
methods are best for those deprived 
of reason, but physical-force methods 
for those possessing it ? Hardly. If 
^ See Dr. C^onolly on Lunatic Asylums. 
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impulsive — not to be spurred hither and 
thither by each desire which in turn 
comes uppermost ; but to be self- 
restrained, self-balanced, governed by 
the joint decision of the feelings in 
council assembled, before whom every 
action shall have been fully debated and 
('almly determined this it is which 
moral education strives to produce. 

Jhit the power of self-government, 
like all other powers, can be developed 
only by exercise. Whoso is to rule ovei 
his passions in maturity, must be 
practised in ruling over his passions 
during youth. (Ibserve, then, the' 
absurdity of the coercive system. 
Instead of habituating a boy to he a 
law to himself, as he is refjuired in after- 
life to be, it administers the law for him. 
Instead of preparing him against the day 
when he shall leave the paternal roof, 
If we wish a boy to become a good i by inducing him to li\ the boundaries 
mechanic we ensure his expertness by ! of his actions and voluntarily confine 

an early apprenticeship 'Fhc young himself within them, it marks out these 

musician, that is to be, passes several boundaries for him, and says— “cross 
hours a day at his instrument. Initiatory them at your peril.” Here we ha\e a 
courses of outline drawing and shading being who, in a few years, is to bccoiiiL' 
are gone through by the intended artist, his own master, and, by way of riltin:> 
For the future accountant, a thorough him for such a condition, he is allowed 
drilling in aiithmetic is prescribed. 'Phe { to be his own master as little as possible, 
reflective powers are sought to be While in every other particular it is 
developed by the study of mathematics, thought desirable that what the man 
Thus, all training is founded on the will have to do, the child should be well 
principle that culture must precede pro- drilled in doing, in this most im[)orlant 
ficicncy. In such jirovcrbs as Habit of all particulars it is thought that the 
is second nature,” and “ Practice makes le.ss practice he has the better. \o 
perfect,” men have expre.s.sed those net wonder that those who have been 

products of universal observation on brought up under the severest discipline 

which every educational .system is so frequently turn out the wildest of the 
ostensibly based. wild. 

What now is the most important Indeed, not only does the physical- 
attribute of man as a moral being? force system fail to fit the youth for his 
May we not answer — the faculty of self- future position ; it absolutely tends to 
control ? 'Phis it is which forms a chief ujiCit him. ^Vere slavery to be his lot— 
distinction between the human being if his after-life had to be passed under 
and the brute. It is in virtue of this the rule of a Russian autocrat, or of 
that man is defined as a creature an American cotton planter, no better 
“looking before and after.” It is in method of training could be devised 
their larger endowment of this that the than one which accustomed him to th.it 
civilized races are superior to the .savage, attitude of complete subordination he 
In supremacy of this consists one of the would subsequently have to assume, 
perfections of the ideal man. Not to be But just to the degree in which such 


by judicious conduct the confidence 
even of the insane may be obtained 
— if even to the beclouded intelli- 
gence of a lunatic, kind attentions and 
a sympathetic manner will carry the 
conviction that he is surrounded by 
friends and not by demons and if, 
under that conviction, even he, though 
a slave to every disordered impulse, 
becomes comparatively docile, how j 
much more under the same influence 
will a child become so. Ho but gain a 
bpy’s trust ; convince him by your 
behaviour that you have his happiness 
at heart ; let him discover that you arc 
the wiser of the two ; let him experience 
the benefits of following your advice and 
the evils that arise from disregarding it ; 
and fear not you will readily enough 
guide him. j 
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treatment would fit him for servitude, 
must it unfit him for being a free man 
among free men. 

Hut why is education needed at all? 
Why does not the child grow spon- 
taneously into a normal human being? 
\\ hy should it be requisite to curb this 
prot)ensity, to stimulate the other senti- 
ment, and thus by artificial means to 
shape the mind into something different 
from what it would of itself become ? 
Is not there here an anomaly in nature? 
Throughout the rest of creation we find 
the seed and the embryo attaining to 
perfect maturity without external aid. 
Drop an acorn into the ground, and it 
will in due time become a healthy oak 
without either pruning or training. The 
insect passes through its several trans 
foimations unhelped, and arrives at its 
final form possessed of every needful 
capacity and instinct. No coercion is 
needed to make the young bird or quad 
lupcd adopt the habits proper to its 
future life : its character, like its body, 
spontaneously assumes complete fitness 
for the part it has to play in the world. 
How happens it, then, that the human 
mind alone tends to develop itself 
wrongly? Must there not be some 
exceptional cause for this ? Manifestly : 
and if so a true theory of education 
must recognize this cause. 

It is an indisputable fact that the 
moral constitution which fitted man for 
his origirftl predatory state, differs from 
the one needed to fit him for this social 
state to which multiplication of the ra(*e 
has led. In a foregoing part of our 
inquiry it was shown that adaptation is 
effecting a transition from the one con- 
stitution to the other. Living then, as 
've do, in the midst of this transition, 
"’e niust expect to find traits of nature 
whii'h are explicable only on the hypo- 
thesis that humanity is at present par- 
tially adapted to both these state.s, and 
tjot completely to either — has only in a 
^^gree lost the dispositions needed for 
savage life, a.id has but imperfectly 
acquired those needed for social life. 
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The anomaly just specified is one of 
these. Those respects in which a child 
requires restraint are the respects in 
which he is taking after the aboriginal 
man. The sedfish squabbles of the 
nursery, the persecutions of the play- 
ground, tile lyings and petty thefts, the 
rough treatment of inferior creatures, the 
propensity to destroy — all these imply 
that tendency to [)ursi]c gratification at 
thce\[)ense of other beings, which (juali- 
lied man for the wilderness, and which 
dis(iualilics him for civili/cd life. 

We have seen, however, that the in- 
stincts of the savage must decrease from 
inactivity, while the sentiments called 
forth hy the scx'ial state must grow by 
exercise. 'These modifications will con- 
tinue until our desires are brought into 
conformity with our circumstances. When 
that ultimate state; in which morality 
shall have bee'ome organic is arrived at, 
this anomaly in the development of the 
cliikTs character will have disappeared. 
'I’he young human being will no longer 
be an exception in Nature, but will 
spontaneously unfold into a form fitted 
for the reepiirements of after-life. 

And here we are naturally led to 
remark once more the necessary incon- 
gruity betw'een the perfect law' and the 
imperfect man. Whatsoever of Utopian- 
ism there may seem to be in the fore- 
going doctrines, is due not to any error 
in them but to faults in ourselves. A 
partial impracticability must not perplex 
us — must, on the contrary, be expected. 
Just in proportion to our distance below 
the purely moral state, must be our 
difficulty in acting up to the moral law, 
either in the treatment of children or in 
anything else. 

Meanwhile let it be remarked that the 
main obstacle to the right conduct of 
education lies rather in the parent than 
in the ( hild. It is not that the child is 
insensible to influences higher than that 
of force, but that the parent is not 
virtuous enough to use them. Fathers 
and mothers who enlarge on the trouble 
which filial misbehaviour entails upon 


I) 
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them, strangely assume that all the 
blame is due to the evil propensities of 
their offspring and none to their own. 
Though on their knees they confess to 
being miserable sinners, yet to hear 
their complaints of undiitiful sons and 
daughters you might suppose that they 
were themselves immaculate. 'They for- 
get that the faults of their children are 
reproductions of their own faults. They 
do not recognize in these imich-scoldcd, 
often-beaten little ones so many looking- 
glasses wherein they may see reflected 
their own selfishness. It would aston- 
ish them to assert that they behave as 
improperly to their children as their 
children do to them. Yet a little candid 
self-analysis would show them that half 
their commands are issued more for 
their own convenience or gratification 
than for corrective purposes. Uncover 
its roots, and the theory of coercive 
education will he found to grow not out 
of man’s love of his offspring but out of 
his love of dominion. I.et any one who 
doubts this listen to that common repri 


mand — “How dare you disobey me?’ 
and then consider what the empluisis 
means. No no, moral-force educaiiun 
is widely practicable even now, if parents 
were civilized enough to use it. 

But of course the obstacle is in a 
measure reciprocal. Even the Ixst 
samples of childhood as we now know 
it will be occasionally unmanageabk' by 
suasion ; and when inferior natures have 
to be dealt with, the difficulty of doiiiu 
without coercion must be proportional >ly 
great. Nevertheless patience, self-d('ni.il, 
a sufficient insight into youthful euin 
tions, and a due synit)athy with them, 
added to a little ingenuity in the choice 
of means, will usually accomjilish tar 
more than is sutiposed. 

[Notk. — -d'hese fragments of a chapter 
do not directly touch the question of the 
Rights of Children. A revis(al com op- 
tion of these rights, duly (jualified h) 
recognition of the claims of parents, uill 
be found in The Principles of Etlin^. 
Part IV Justice.] 
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'fiMKRE have been books written to 
prove that the monarch’s will should 
be the subject’s absolute law ; and if in- 
stead of monarch we read legislature, we 
have the expediency-theory. It merely 
modifies “ divine right of kings ” into 
divine right of majorities. It is despotism 
democratized. Between that old eastern 
regime under which the citizen was the 
private property of his ruler, having no 
rights at all, and that final rigime under 
which his rights will be entire and 
inviolable, there comes this intermediate 
state in which he is allowed to possess 
rights, but only by sufferance of parlia- 


I ment. Thus the expediency-philosophy 
i falls naturally into its place a 
; phenomenon attending our progress fioii^ 
' past slavery to future freedom. 

j The self-importance of a Malvulio is 
I sufficiently ludicrous ; but we must ga 
far beyond it to parallel the presumi)tion 
of Icgi'^latures. Some steward who 
construed his stewardship into proprietor- 
ship, would more fitly illustrate it. V ere 
such an one to argue that the estate he 
was appointed to manage had boeii 
viitually resigned into his possession - 
that to secure the advantages ol his 
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administration its owner had given up 
all title to it — that he now lived on it 
only by his (the steward’s) sufferaiKX^ — 
and that he was in future to receive no 
emoluments from it, except at his (the 
sLeward’s) good ]ileasure — then should 
we have an appr(j[)riate travesty upon 
the behaviour of governments to nations ; j 
then should we have a doctrine analogous | 
to this fashionable one, which leaches i 
how men on becoming members of a 
( omumnity, give up their natural rights j 
foi the sake of certain social advantages. '■ 
Disciples of Hobbes and Bentham will 
doubtless protest against such an inter- ; 
pn tation of it. Let us submit them to a 
cTv^ss examination. 

“\'our hypothesis tliat, when they 
entered into the social state, men 
surrendered their original freedom, im- 
plies that they entered into such stale 
\ohintarily, docs it not?” 

‘‘ It does.” 

“'rhen they must have consideretl the 
bo( ial state preferable to that under whidi 
they had previously lived?” 

“Necessarily.” 

“ Why did it appear preferable ?” 

“ Because it offered greater security.” i 

“ (Ireatcr security for what ? ” ; 

“(Ireater security for life, for pro{)erty, 
and for the things that minister to 
happiness.” 

“ Kxactly. d'o get more happiness : : 
that must have been the object. If they i 
had expected to get more ////happiness, 
tiiey wouid not have willingly made the ; 
dian^e, would they ?” i 

“No.” 

‘‘l)oes not happiness consist in the 
due satisfaction of all the desires ? in the 
due exercise of all the faculties ? ” 

‘I Ves.” 

“ And this exercise of the faculties is 
Jiupossiblc without freedom of action. 
I'he desires cannot be satisfied without 
liberty to pursue and use the objects of i 
them.” 

“ 'I'rue.” 

“Now it is this freedom to e.xercise 
Ihe faculties witiiin specific limits, which 
've signify by the term ‘ rights,’ is it not ? ” ' 


“ It is.” 

“ Well, then, summing up your 
answers, it seems that, by your hypo- 
thesis, man entered the social state 
voluntarily ; which means that he entered 
it for the sake of obtaining greater happi- 
ne.ss ; which means that he entered it to 
obtain fuller exercise of his faculties ; 
which means that he entered it to obtain 
security for such exercise ; which means 
that he entered it for the guaranteeing of 
his ‘ rights.’ Wherefore, either way we 
find that the preservation of rights was 
the objec t sought.” 

“ So it would seem.” 

“ But your hypothesis is that men give 
up tlicir rights on entering the social 
slate ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“See now how you contradict yourself. 
You assert that on becoming members 
of a society, men give up what, by your 
own showing, they joined it the better 
to obtain ! ” 

Of tlie many political superstitions, 
none is so widely diffused as the 
notion that rnajoritit‘,s are omnipotent. 
Under the impression that the preserva-- 
tion of order will ever nxjuire power to 
be wielded by some party, the moral 
sen^e of our time feels that such power 
cannot rightly be exercised by any but 
the largest moiety of society. It inter- 
prets literally the saying that “ the voice 
of the people is the voice of God and, 
transferring to tlie one the sacredness 
attached to the other, it concludes that 
from the will of the people, that is, of 
the majority, there can be no appeal. 
Yet is this belief entirely erroneous. 

Suppose, for the sake of argument, 
struck by some Malthusian panic, a 
legislature duly representing public 
opinion were to enact that all children 
born during the next ten years should be 
drowned. I )oes any one think such an 
enactment would be warrantable? If 
not, there is evidently a limit to the 
power of a majority. Suppose, again, 
that of two races living together — Celts 
and Saxons, for example — the most 







numerous determined to make the 
others their slaves. Would the authority 
of the greater number be in such case 
valid? If not, there is something to 
which its authority must be subordinate. 
Suppose, once more, that all men having 
incomes under ^^50 a year, were to 
resolve upon reducing every income 
above that amount to their own standard, 
and appropriating the excess for public 
purposes. Could their resolution be 
justified ? If not it must be a third time 
confessed that there is a law to which 
the popular voice must defer. What, 


then, is that law, if not the law of pure 
equity — the law of equal freedom? 
These restraints which all would put to 
the will of the majority, arc the restraints 
set up by that law. We deny the rij^it 
of a majority to murder, to enslave, or 
to rob, simply because murder, cnslavin<^r, 

I and robbery are violations of that law— 
i violations too gross to be overlooked. 

; But if great violations of it arc wrong, so 
' also arc smaller ones. If the will of the 
many cannot supersede the first prin( i[)le 
of morality in these case.s, neither can it 
, in any. 
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It is a tolerably well-ascertained fact 
that men are still selfish. And that 
beings answering to this epithet will 
employ the power placed in their hands 
for their own advantage is self-evident. 
Directly or indirectly, either by hook or 
by crook, if not o[)enly then in secret, 
their private ends will be served. Grant- 
ing the proposition that men are selfish, 
we cannot avoid the corollary that those 
who pos.scss authority will, if permitted, 
use it for selfish purposes. 

Should any one need facts in proof of 
this, he may find them at every page in 
the nearest volume of history. Under 
the head “ Monarchy,” he will read of 
insatiable cravings after more territory; 
of confiscations of the subjects’ property ; 
of justice sold to the highest bidder ; of 
continued debasements of coinage ; and 
of a greediness which could even de- 
scend to share the gains of prostitutes. 

He will find Feudalism exemplifying 
the same spirit by the cruelties inflicted 
upon serfs ; by the right of private war ; 
by the predatory incursions of borderers ; 
by robberies practised on Jews ; and by 


the extortionate tribute wrung from 
burghers — all of them illustrations of 
that motto, so characteristic of the 
system - “ Thou shall want ere I want. " 

Does he seek like evidence in the 
conduct of later aristocracies ? He may 
discover it in every state in- Europe : in 
Spain, where the lands of nobles and 
clergy were long exempted from din-d 
taxation ; in Hungary, where, until 
lately, men of rank were free ol all 
turnpikes, and only the mercantile and 
working classes paid ; in France, before 
the first revolution, where the ( A/f 
had to bear all the State burdens : in 
Scotland where, less than two cenimk'^ 
ago, it was the custom of lairds to kid- 
nap the common people, and export 
them as slaves ; in Ireland where, at 
the rebellion, a band of usurping land- 
owners hunted and shot the Catholies as 
they would game, for daring to claim 
their own. 

If more proofs are wanted that pow^ 
will be made to serve the purposes of its 
possessors, English legislation can fni"' 
nish many such. Take, for examiw 
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the significantly named “ Black Act ” 
(9tli of George I.), which declares that 
any one disguised and in possession of 
an offensive weapon “ appearing in any 
warren, or place where hares or conies 
have been, or shall be usually kept, and 
being thereof duly convicted, shall be 
adjudged guilty of felony, and shall ! 
suffer death, as in cases of felony, with- i 
nut benefit of clergy.” Instance again ' 
the Inclosure Laws, by which commons 
were divided among the neighbouring ! 
landowners in the ratios of their hold- ; 
mgs, regardless of the claims of the ])oor 
cottagers. Notice also the manreuvre | 
by which the land-tax has been kept 
stationary, or has even decreased, while 
other taxes have so enormously increased. 
Adil to these the private monopolies 
(obtained from the King for “a con- i 
sideration ”), the perversion of the funds ; 
()1 public schools, the manufacture of ! 
places and pensions. 

Nor is the disposition to use power 
for private ends less manifest in our 
ovn day. It shows itself in the a.sscr- 
tiun that an electoral system should 
gi\e a preponderance to the landed 
interest. We see it in the legislation 
which relieves farmers from sundry as- 
sessed taxes, that they may be enabled 
to pay mor^ rent. It is palpably indi 
cated in the Game Laws. The conduct 
nf the squire, who gets his mansion 
rated at one-third of its value, bears 
witness to it. It appears in the law 
t^^nabling*the landlord to anticipate other 
creditors, and to obtain his rent by 
inmicdiate seizure of his tenant's pro- 
perly. We are reminded of it by the 
oftcn-mcntioned legacy and probate 
duties. It is implied by the fact that 
W’hile no one dreams of compensating 
the discharged workman, gentlemen 
Mnccurists must have their “vested 
interests ” bought up if their offices are 
^bolished. In the tracts of the Anti- 
f^-orn Law League it receives abundant 
niuqration. It is seen in the votes of 
tnc hundred and fifty military and naval 
j!^cnibers of Paj-liament. And lastly, we 
ttttd this self-seeking of those in authority 


creeps out even in the doings of the 
I “ Right Reverend Lathers in God ” 
forming the Ecclesiastical Commission, 
who have appropriated, for the embel- 
lishment of their own palaces, funds 
entrusted to them for the benefit of the 
Church. 

But it is needless to accumulate illus- 
trations. Though every historian the 
world has seen should be subpienaed as 
a witness, the fact could not be rendered 
one whit more certain than it is already. 
^Vhy ask whether those in power /lave 
sought their own advantage in i)rcfercnce 
to that of others ? With human nature 
as we know it, they must have done so. 
It is this same tendency in men to 
pursue gratification at the e-xpense of 
their neighbours which renders govern- 
ment n(;edful. Were we not selfish, 
legislative restraint would be unnecessary. 
Iwidently, then, the very .existence of a 
, State-authority proves that irresponsible 
I rulers will sacrifice the jmblic good to 
i their personal benefit : all solemn pro- 
mises, specious professions, and carefully 
; arranged checks and safeguards, notwith- 
; standing. 

It is a pity that those who speak 
disparagingly of the masses have not 
wisdom enough, or candour enough, to 
make due allowance for the unfavourable 
circumstances in which the masses are 
placed. .Suppose that, after carefully 
weighing the evidence, it should turn 
out that the working men do exhibit 
greater vices than those more comfort- 
ably off ; docs it therefore follow that 
they arc morally worse ? Are the addi- 
i tional temptations under which they 
j labour to be left out of the estimate ? 
j Shall as much be expected at their hands 
as from those born into a more fortunate 
position ? Ought the same demands to 
be made upon the possessors of five 
talents as upon the possessors of ten ? 
Surely the lot of the hard-handed 
labourer is pitiable enough without hav- 
ing harsh judgments passed upon him. 
Consider well these cndowmients of his 
—-these capacities, affections, tastes, and 
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the vague yearnings to which they give 
birth. Think of him now with his caged- 
up desires doomed to a daily, weekly, 
yearly round of painful toil, with very 
little remission save for food and sleep. 
Observe how he is tantalized by the 
pleasures he sees his ri('her brethren 
partaking of, but from which he must be 
for ever debarred. Note the humiliatirm 
he suffers from being looked down upon 
as of no account among men. And tlu n 
remember that he has nothing to look 
forward to but a monotonous continu- 
ance of this till death. Is this a salutary 
state of things to live under ? 

It is very easy for you, O respectable 
citizen, seated in your easy chair with 
your feet on the fender, to hold forth 
on the misconduct of the [)Cople very 
easy for y(ni to censure their extiavagant 
and vicious habits ; — very easy for you 
to be a pattern of frugality, of rectitude, 
of sobriety. What else should you be ? 
Here are you surrounded by comforts, 
possessing multiplied sources of lawful 
happiness, with a reputation to maintain, 
an ambition to fulfil and the prospect of 
a competency for your old age. A 
shame indeed would it be if with these 
advantages you were not w(ill regulated 
in your behaviour. You have a cheerful 
home, are warmly and ('leanly clad, and 
fare, if not sumptuously every day, at 
any rate abundantly. For your hours of 
relaxation there are amusements. A 
newspaper arrives regularly to satisfy 
your curiosity ; if your tastes are literary 
books may be had in plenty ; and there 
is a j)ian(^ if you like music. You can 
afford to entertain your friends, and are 
entertained in return. There are lec- 
tures, and concerts, and exhibitions, 
accessible if you incline to them. You 
may have a holiday when you choose to 
take one, and can spare money for an 
annual trip to the sea side. And enjoy- 
ing all these privileges you take credit to 
yourself for being a well-conducted man ! 
Small praise to you for it ! If you do 
not contract dissipated habits where is 
the merit ? you have few incentives to 
do so, It is no honour to you that you 


do not spend your savings in sensual 
gratification ; you have pleasures enough 
without. But what would you do if 
placed in the position of the labourer ? 
How would these virtues of yours stand 
the wear and tear of poverty ? W'here 
would your jirudence and self-denial he 
if you were dejuived of all the hopes 
that now stimulate you ; if you had no 
better prospect than that of the Doiset 
.shire faim-.servant with his lov. a week, 
or that of the perpetually-straitened 
stocking-weaver, or that of the mill-hand 
with his not infreciuent sus[)ensions of 
work ? Let us see you tied to an irk- 
.some employment from dawn till di^k : 
fed on meagre food, and scarcely enough 
of that ; mairied to a' factory girl igiuji- 
ant of donu'stic management ; deprixed 
of the enjoynu'iUs which education opens 
up ; with no place of recreation but the 
pot-house ; and then let us see whether 
you would be as steady as you are. 
Suppose your savings had to be made, 
not, as now, out of surplus income, but 
out of wages already insufiicient fni 
necessaries ; and then ('onsider wdudher 
to be provident w'ould be as easy as yon 
at present find it. Conccixc youi^dt 
one of a class contemptuously ternied 
“the great unwashed”; stigmatized 
bruti.sh, stolid, vicious ; suspected d 
harbouring wicked designs ; and then 
say whether the desire to be rcspeclahle 
w^ould be as practically operative on yon 
as now. Lastly, imagine that seeing 
your capacities were but ordinary, and 
your competitors innumerable, you dc 
spaired of ever attaining to a higher 
station ; and then think whether the 
incentives to perseverance and fore- 
thought would be as strong as your 
existing ones. 

After all it is a pitiful controversy, this 
about the relative vices of rich and ])oor. 
Two school-boys taunting each other with 
faults of which they were equally gndty, 
would best parody it. While indignant 
Radicalism denounces “the vile aiido- 
crats,” these in their turn enlarge with 
horror on the brutality of the niob. 
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Neither party sees its own sins. Neither 
party reco^^nizes in the other, itself in a 
different dress. Neither party can be- 
lieve that it would do all the other does 
if placed in like circumstances. Yet a 
(ool bystander finds nothing to choose 
between them- -knows that the class- 
reeiiniinations are but the inflammatory 
symptoms of a uniformly-diffused im- 
morality. Label men how you please 
with titles of “ upper,” and “middle,” 
and “ lower,” you cannot prevent them 
b('ing units of the same society, acted 
upon by the same spirit of the age, 
moulded after the same type of char- 
acter. 'I'he mechanical law that action 
and reaction are ecjual, ha.5 its moral 
analogue. d'he deed of one man to 
another tends ultimately to produce a 
like effect on both, be the dot d good or 
bad. Do but put them in relationship, 
and no divisions into castes, no differ- 
ences of wealth, can prevent men from 
a similating. Whoso is placed among 
the savage will in process of time grow 
savage too ; let his companion;; be 
treacherous and he will become tieach- 
eioiis in self-defence ; surround him with 
the kind-hearted and he will soften ; 
amid the refined he will ac(|uire polish ; 
and the same influences which thus 
rapidly adapt the individual to his society, 
ensure, though by a slower process, the 
general uniformity of a national char- 
fteter. 'fills is no unsupported theory. 
Look when or where we please, thickly 
''ti own •proofs may be gathered. The 
ciuclties of the old Roman rulers were 
fully paralleled by those over which the 
populace gloated in their arenas. During 
the servile wars of the middle ages barons 
tortured rebels and rebels tortured 
haions, with equal diabolical ferocity, 
d'hoso massacres which look place a few 
years since in Galicia, covered vvith iii- 
famy both the people who committed 
tl^ciii and the government which paid 
for them at per head. The Assam chiefs, 
^0 whom the East India Company have 
allowed compensation for abandoning 
fi^eir established right of plunder, are 
neither better nor worse than the mass 


of the people, among whom joint-stock 
robbing companies are common. A 
similar sameness is exhibited in Russia, 
where all arc alike swindlers, from the 
Prince Marshal who cheats the troops 
, out of their rations, the officers who rob 
1 the Emperor of his stores, the magis- 
trates who require bribing before they 
will act, the ])oliee who have secret 
treaties with the thieves, the shojikeepers 
who boast of their successful trickeries, 
down to the postmasters and droshky- 
I drivers with their endless impositions. 

I In Ireland, during the last century, while 
! the people had their faction fights and 
secret revenge societies, duelling formed 
the amusement of the gentry, and w^as 
carried to such a i)itch that the barrister 
! was bound to give satisfaction to the 
i witness be had bullied, or to the client 
■ who was dissatisfied with him.^ And let 
I us not forget how completely this unity 
of character is exhibited by the Irish of 
I to-day, among whom Orangemen and 
' Catholics disiilay the same truculent 
, bigotry ; among whom magistrates and 
people join in party riots ; and among 
whom the improvidence of the peasantry 
is to be paralleled only by that of the 
landlords. Our own history furnishes 
like illustrations in plenty. 'Phe time 
i when ICngland swarmed with highway- 
men and outlaws, and when the populace 
, had that sneaking kindness for a bold 
I robber, still shown in some parts of the 
1 C'ontinent, was the lime when kings also 
1 played the bandit ; when they cheated 
their creditors by debasing the ('oinage ; 
when they impressed labourers to build 
their palaces (Windsor Castle, for in- 
stance), obliging them under pain of 
imprisonment to take the wages offered ; 
and when they seized and sold men’s 
' goods, pitying the owners less than a 
I third of what the goods realized. During 
; the age of religious persecution, Papists 
martyred Protestants and Protestants 

^ “It is time,” >^.11(1 a vctcr.m of this school, 
“ to retire fnu-n the t'ar, since this new-fangled 
'special pleading has supcrsedeil the use of 
gunpowt’ei.” — Sh'tcht-^ of Ireland SLxly Years 
A.^o. 






''martyred Papists, with equal cruelty; and 
Cavaliers and Roundheads treated each 
other with the same rancour. In the 
present day dishonesty shows itself not 
less in the falsification of dockyard 
accounts, or the “ cooking ” of railway- 
reports, than in burglary or sheep-steal- 
ing ; while those who see heartlessness 
in the dealings of slop-tailors and their 
sweaters, may also find it in the conduct 
of rich landlords who get double lent 
from poor allotment holders, ^ and in th:it 
of responsible ladies who underpay half- 
starved seamstresses.- Changes in tastes 
and amusements are similarly common 
to all. The contrast between the S(|uire 
Westerns and their descendants has its j 
, analogy among the people. As in Spain | 
a bull fight is still the favoiuite pastime j 
of both the (^)ucen and her subjects, so j 
in England fifty years ago, the cock pit | 
and the pri/e-ring were jiatronized alike 
by peer and jiaujicr ; and a reference to | 
the sporting papers will show that the 

* lingering instincts of the savage are at 
this moment exhibited by about an ecpial 
percentage of all classes. 

^ “ Allotments arc generally given on poor 
and useless pieces of land, hut the thorough 
cultivation they receive soon laises them to a 
high pilch of feiiilily. The more feilile they 
become the more the lont of each poition is 
increa.scd, and we were informed that there are 
at present allotments on the Duke’s propeity 
whuh, under the influence of the same com])c- 
tition which exists with lefercnce to faims, bring 
his Grace a rent of £2, £^, and even £^ an 
acre.”- -y 7 /^ Timt^ Ai^ruullural Commissioner 
on the Blenheim K<^late<^. 

“ See letters on “ Labour and the Poor.” An 
, Ofiicer’s widow says: — “ Generally the l.idies 
are much harder in their terms th.ai the tradcs- 
, people; oh, yes, the tindcspeoplc usu.ally show 
more lenity towards the needle-women than (he 
' ladies. I know the mistress of an inslitulion 
who refused some chemises of a lady who wanted 
■ to have them made at She said she would 

* not impose upon the poor workpeople so much i 
^ to get them made at tliat price.”— j 

: Chronicle^ November 16, 1S49. A vendor of 
; groundsel and turfs for singing birds says:— - 
' ** The ladies are very hard w ith a body. They 
; trie.s to beat me down, and particular in the 
, matter of turfs. They tell me they can buy 
half-a-dozen for u/., so I'm obligated to let 
'cm have three o; fouv,”— Chronide, 
I^oveinber go, 1840, 


If by ignorance is meant want of in- 
formation on matters which, for the due 
performance of his function, the citizen 
should understand (and no other defini- 
tion is to the point), then it is a great 
error to suppose that ignorance is pecu- 
liar to the unenfranchised. Were tin re 
no other illustrations, sufficient proof that 
this ignorance is shared by those on the 
register, might be gathered from their 
conduct at elections. Much might be 
inferred from the tuft-hunting S[)irit ex- 
hibited in the choice of aristocratic 
representatives. .Some doubts might be 
cast on the penetration of men who, 
while they complain of the piessiin' of 
taxation, send to parliament hordes of 
military and naval officers, who have an 
interest in making that taxation still 
greater. Or the pretensions of the i)ic- 
sent holders of politit:al power to supenor 
knowledge, might be tested by quotations 
from the debatt's of a farmers’ maikol- 
ordinar)b and from those of the assembly 
into which electoral wisdom is distilled. 
lUit without dil.iting upon tltese gcncial 
eonsideration.s, let us examine a few of 
the opinions entertained by the niei- 
cantile classes upon State-questions, 
and sec how far these opinions entitle* 
them to a leputation for enlightm- 
ment. 

“ Afoney is wealth,” was the dogma 
universally held by legislators and 
economists before the days of Adam 
Smith ; and in conformity with it Ai ts 
of Parliament were, by general consent, 
framed to attract and retain in the 
('ountry as much coin as possible. M' 
Mill, in the introduction to his Prinaph'^ 
of Political Economy^ assumes that the 
belief is now extinct. It may be so 
among philosophers, but it is still 
prevalent in the trading world, 
continue to hear deeds praised as tend- 
ing to “circulate money”; and, on 
analyzing the alarm periodically raised 
that “the money is going out of the 
country,” wc find such an occurrence 
regarded as a disaster in itself, and not 
simply as indicating that ii>ie countiy is 

poor in consumable commodities. Is 
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here not occasion for a little “ enlighten- 
nent here ? 

Again, no small number of respectable 
jeople on hearing of a fire, or the mad 
jKtravagance of a spendthrift, console 
hemselves with the reflection that such 
hings are “ good for trade.” Dangerous 
voters these, if sound political knowledge 
's a needful qualification. 

bven a professed political economist 

Doctor Chalmers -maintains that the 
•L'veniies of landowners form no deduc- 
.ion from the means of society, seeing 
;hat the expenditure of such revenues 
:onsists “in a transference to the 
ndustrious of sustenance and support 
or their .services”; which }>roposition 
iniounts to tliis — that it matters not in 
he end whether A and his servants B, 
L’, and D, live on the produce of their 
Dwn industry or on the produce of other 
ineifs industry ! * 

There still survives alike amongst rich 
itiM poor the belief that the speculations 
)f ('orn-dealers arc injurious to the 
public. Their anger blinds them to the 
iact that were not the ])rice raised 
ininiediately after a deficient harvest, by 
ihc jiurchases of these large factors, 
thi^rc would be nothing to prevent the 
pcojilc from consuming food at their 
[Ordinary rate; which would end in the 
in.ide(tuate supply being eaten up long 
btfore the ripening of the next crop. 
They do not perceive that this mercantile 
operation is analogous in its effect to 
putting the crew of a ve.ssel on diminished 
rations when the stock of provisions is 
found insufficient to last out the voyage. 
A somewhat serious error this, for 
elcDors to labour under. 

^ Nn doubt the belief whieb Dr. Chalincis 
combats, viz., that ihe landlord’s revenue is 
"luilly consumed by him, an erronefjus one ; 
for. .IS he points out, the greater portion of it goes 
to iiiAintain those who directly or indirectly 
niiiiistor to the landlord’s wants. But Dr. 
Clialiners overlooks the fact that did the landlord 
oot exist, the services which such now render to 
o'lu III leturn for ^‘sustenance and support,” 
"<nil(l be rendered, in some other shape, to those 
I'rudiicei-s from fbuip the landlonl’s revenue 
ori!.;iii,tlly came, 


What crude theories prevail also 
respecting the power of a legislature to 
encourage different branches of industry 
— “ agricultural interests ” and other 
“ interests.” It is not farmers only who 
labour under the mistake that their 
occupation can be made iiermanently 
more prosperous than the rest by act of 
parliament : educated towns-peoplc, too, 
participate in the delusion ; quite for- 
getting that the greater profitableness 
artificially given to any particular trade, 
inevitably draws into that trade such an 
increased number of competitors as 
(|uickly reduces its ])roffered advantages 
to the general level, and even for a time 
below that level. Is not the educator 
wanted behind the counter and on the 
farm, as well as in the workshop ? 

A democracy, properly so called, 
is a political organization modelled in 
accordance with the law of equal freedom. 
And if so, those cannot be called 
democracies under which, as under the 
Greek and Roman governments, from 
four-fifths to eleven-twelfths of the people 
were slaves. Neither can those be 
called democracies which, like the con- 
stitutions of mediaival Italy, conferred 
power on the burghers and nobles only. 
Nor can tho.se even be called demo- 
cracies which, like the Swiss states, have 
always treated a certain unincorporated 
class as political outlaws. Enlarged 
ai istocracics these should be termed; 
not democracies. 

In the earlier stages of civilization, 
before the process of adaptation has yet 
produced much effect, the struggle for 
political equality does not exist. There 
were no agitations for representative 
government among the Egyptians, or the 
Persians, or the Assyrians; with them 
all disputes were as to wfiio should be 
despot. By the Hindoos a similar state 
of things is exhibited to the present 
hour. 1'he like mental condition was 
shown during the earlier stages of our 
own progress. In the middle ages 
fealty to a feudal lord was accounted a 
duty, and the assertion of personal 
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freedom a crime. Rights of man were 
not then dreamed of. Revolutions were 
nothing but dynastic quarrels ; not what 
they liave been in later times — attempts 
to make government more popular. 
And if, after glancing at the changes 
which have taken place between the far 
past and the present, we reflect upon the 
character of modern ideas and agitations 
— on declarations of rights, liberty of 
the press, slave-emancipation, removal 
of religious disabilities, Reform Bills, 
Chartism, &c., and consider how through 
all of them there runs a kindred spirit, 
and how this spirit is manifesting itself, 
with constantly increasing intensity and 
universality, we shall see that these facts 
imply some moral change ; and ex- 
plicable as they are by the growth of 
this compound faculty responding to the 
law of equal freedom, it is reasonable to 
consider them as showing the mode in 
which such faculty seeks to place social 
arrangements in harmony with that 
law. 

If a democracy is produced by this 
agency, so also is it rendered practicable 
by it. The popular form of government 
as contrasted with the monarchical, is 
professedly one which places less restraint 
upon the individual. In speaking of it 
we use such terms as free institutions, 
.y^^government, civil liberty^ all imi)lying 
this. But the diminution of external 
restraint can take place only at the same 
rate as the increase of internal restraint. 
Conduct has to be ruled either from 
without or from within. If the rule 
from within is not efficient, there must 
exist a supplementary rule from without. 
If, on the other hand, all men are 
properly ruled from within, government 
becomes needless, and all men are 
perfectly free. Now the chief faculty of 
self-rule being the moral sen.se, the 
degree of freedom in their institutions 
which any given people can bear, will be 
proportionate to the diffusion of this 
moral sense among them. And only 
when its influence greatly predominates 
can so large an instalment of freedom as 
a democracy implies become possible. 


Lastly, the supremacy of this same 
faculty affords the only guarantee for the 
stability of a democracy. On the part 
of the ruled it gives rise to what we call 
a jealousy of their liberties— a watchful 
determination to resist anything hko 
encroachment upon their rights ; while it 
generates among the rulers such respect 
for these rights as checks any dtsiic 
they may have to aggress. Conversely, 
let the ruled be deficient in the instnut 
of freedom, and they will be indifferent 
to the gradual usurpation of their 
privileges so long as it entails no im- 
mediate inconvenience upon them ; and 
the rulers, in siu'h ease, being deficient 
in sympathetic regard for these privileges, 
will be, to a like extent, un.scrupuloiis in 
usur|)ing. Let ii.s observe, in detail, the 
dift'erent modes in which men thus 
contra-distinguished comport themselves 
under a representative form of go\crn- 
ment. Among a jieoplc not yet fitted 
for such a form, citizens, lacking the 
impulse to claim equal powers, become 
careless in the exercise of their fran<’l use, 
and even pride themselves on not inter 
fering in public affairs.^ Provided then 
liberties arc but indirectly affected, ihev 
will watch the passing of the 
insidious measures with vacant mi 
concern. It is only barefaced aggressions 
that they can perceive to be aggressions 
at all. Placing, as they do, but little 
value on their privileges, they are readily 
bribed. When threatened, instead of 
assuming that attitude of dogged resid- 
ance which the instinct of freedom 
dictates, they truckle. If tricked out 
of a right of citizensnip, they are qmlt; 
indiffereht about getting it again ; mid, 
indeed, when the exercise of it con- 
flicts with any immediate interest, are 
glad to give it up, — will even petition, 
as in times past did many of the corpor- 
ate town.s, b>)th in England and Spain, 
that they may be excused from electing 
representatives. Meanwhile, in accord- 
ance with that law of social homogeneity 
lately dwelt upon, those in authority are 

‘ Instance the behaviour 'of the Pno -’i ai 
electors since tlic late revolution. 
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in a like ratio ready to encroach. They 
intimidate, they bribe, they plot ; and by 
degrees establish acompriratively coercive 
government. On the other hand, among 
a people sufficiently endowed with the 
fLiriilty responding to the law of equal 
ficedom, no such retrograde process is 
possible. The man of genuinely 
democratic feeling loves liberty as a 
miser loves gold, for its own sake and 
(jiiite irrespective of its apparent advaiv 
tagf^s. What he thus highly values he 
sleeplessly watches ; and he opposes 
aggression the moment it commences. 
Should any assume undue prerogatives, 
he stiaightway steps up to them and 
drinands their authority for so doing. 
Tiansaclions that seem in the remotest 
degree underhand awaken his suspicions, 
which arc not laid so long as anything 
uMuains unexplained. If in any pro- 
posed arrangement there be a latent 
danger to the liberties of himself and 
odiers, he instantly discovers it and 
reluses his consent. Jle is alarmed by 
Siich a proposal as the disfranchisement 
of a constituency by the legislature; for 
it at once occurs to him that the 


measure thus levelled against one may 
be levelled against many, d'o call that 
responsible government under which a 
cabinet-minister can entangle the nation 
in a (luarrel about some paltry territory 
before they know anything of it, he sees* 
to be absurd. It needs no chain of 
reasoning to show him that the assump- 
tion, by a delegated assembly, of the 
power to Icngthc'n its own existence 
from three years to seven, is an infrac- 
tion of the representative principle ; and 
no plausible professions of honourable 
intentions can check his opposition to 
the setting up of so dangerous a prece- 
dent. Still more excitcJ is he when 
applied to for grants of public money, 
with the understanding that on a future 
occasion he shall be told how they have 
been s[)ent. Flimsy excuses about 
“exigencies of the State,’' and the like, 
cannot entrap him into so glaring an act 
of self-stultification. 'I'hus is he ever 
on the watch to stop encroachment. And 
when a community consists of men 
animated by the spirit thus exemplified, 
the continuance of liberal institutions is 
certain. 
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Our system of jurisprudence takes a 
Nery one-sided view of the reciprocal 
claims of State and subject. It is 
^)tringent enough in enforcing the claim 
of the State against the subject ; but as 
to the correlative claim of the subject 
against the State it is comparatively 
careless. That it recognizes the title of 
fhe tax-payer to protection is true ; but 
it is also true that it does this but 
P^irtially. From certain infringements 
ol rights, clashed as criminal, it is ready 
to defend every complainant ; but 


against others, not so classed, it leaves 
every one to defend himself. I'he most 
trifling injury, if inflicted in a specified 
manner, is cognizable by the magistrate, 
and redress may be obtained for 
nothing; but if otherwise inflicted, the 
injury, no matter how serious, must be 
passively borne, unless the sufferer has 
plenty of money and a sufficiency of 
daring. Let a man have his hat 
knocked over his eyes, and the law will 
zealously espouse his cause— will mulct 
his as.sailant in a fine and costs, and will 
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“do this without charge. But if, instead 
of having been bonneted he has been 
wrongfully imprisoned, he is politely 
referred to a solicitor, with the informa- 
tion that the offence committed against 
'him is actionable ; which means, that if i 
rich he may play double or quits with 
Fate; and that if poor he must go 
without even this chance of compen- 
-sation. Against j)icking of pockets, as 
ordinarily practised, the ruling power 
grants its lieges gratuitous protection; 
but pockets may be picked in various 
indirect ways, and it will idly look on 
unless costly means are taken to interest 
it. It will rush to the defence of one 
who has been deprived of a few turnips 
by a half-starved tramp ; but as to the 
estate on which these turnif)s grew, that 
may be stolen without risk, so long as 
the despoiled owner is left friendless and 
penniless.^ Some complaints need only 
to be whispered, and the State forthwith 
plays the parts of constable, lawyer, 
judge, and gaoler; wlule to others it 
turns a deaf ear unless they arii made 
through its bribed hangers-on. Now it 
is the injured man’s champion ; and now 
it throws down its weapons and scats 
itself as umpire, while oppressor and 
oppressed run a tilt at each otlier. 

That men should sit down as apathe- 
tically as they do under the present 
corrupt administration of justice, is not 
a little remarkable. That we, with all 
our jealousy of abuses, with all our 
opportunities of canvassing, blaming, 
and amending the acts of the legislature, ^ 
with all our readiness to organize and | 
agitate, with the Anti-Corn-Law, Slavery- | 
Abolition, and Catholic-ICmanci[)ation ! 
victories fresh in remembrance --that 
we, the independent, self-ruling English, i 
should daily behold the abominations of | 
our judicial system, and yet do nothing ■ 

^ It is true that a plaintiff who can swear that 
he is not worth ;^5, may sue hf Jonmi pauperis. 
But this privilege is almost a dead letter. 
Actions so instituted are usually found to fail, 
because those who conduct them, having to ! 
plead gratuitously, plead carelessly. 


I to rectify them, is really quite incom- 
prehensible. It is not as though the 
facts were disputed ; all men are agn ed 
upon them. The dangers of law arc 
proverbial. 1'he names of its officers 
are used as synonyms for trickery and 
greediness. 'I'he decisions of its comts 
arc typical of ch incc. In all companies 
you hear but one ojhnion ; and each 
person confirms it by a fresh illustration. 
Now you are informed of ^300 having 
beeii expended in the recovery of foity 
shillings’ worth of property ; and again 
of a cause that was lost because an 
affirmation could not be received m 
place of an oath. A right-hand neigh- 
bour can tell you of a judge who allowed 
an indictment to be objected to, on the 
plea that the words, “ in the year of out 
Lord," were not inseited before the dale ; 
and anotiier to your left narrates how a 
thief lately tried for .stealing a guinea pig 
was ac(piittcd, because a guinea-pig was 
shown to be a kind of rat, and a lat 
could not be property. At one moment 
the story is of a po(;r man whose ru h 
enemy has deliberately ruined him by 
tenqiting him into litigation ; and at tlie 
next it is of a child w’ho has been ki pt 
in prison for six weeks, in default ol 
sureties for her appeanince as witness 
against one who had assaulted hu ‘ 
'riiis gentleman had been cheated out nf 
half his property, hut dared not attem[)t 
to recover it for fear of losing mmc, 
while his less prudent companion c.in 
parallel the experience of him who said 
that he had only twdee been on the 
! verge of ruin— once when he had lost a 
law'-suit, and once when he had gained 
one. On all sides you are told of 
trickery and oppression, and revenge, 
committed in the name of justice , of 
wrongs endured for want of monov 
wherewith to purchase redress ; of ligiif'' 
unclaimed because contention with the 
powerful usurper was useless ; oi 
chancery-suits that outlasted the lives of 
the suitors ; of fortunes swallowed up 
in settling a title; of estates lost by 

^ The case occurred f\| Wif, Chester in l^ b', 
1849, 
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all informality. And then comes a 
catalogue of victims -of those who had 
trusted and been deceived ; gray-headed 
men whose hardly-earned savings went 
to fatten the attorney ; threadbare and 
hollow-checked insolvents who lost all 
in the attempt to get their due ; some 
who had been reduced to subsist on the 
charity of friends ; others who had died 
tlie death of a pauper ; with not a few 
whose anxieties had produced insanity, 
or who in their desperation had com- 
mitted suicide. Vet, while all echo one 
another’s exclamations of disgust, these 
ini(|uities continue unchecked ! 

'There are not wanting, however, men 
who defend this state of things- who 
actually argue that government should 
jarform but imperfectly what they allow j 
to be its special function. While, on 
the one hand, they admit that adniinis- 
tiation of justice is the vital necessity 
(,’!'( ivilized life, they maintain, on the 
other, that justice may be administered 
teo well ! “Tor,” say they, “were law 
(heap, all men would avail themselves 
ol It. Did there exist no difficulty in 
obtaining justice, justice would \ut 
demanded in every case of violated 
rights. Ten times as many appeals 
would be made to the authorities as 
now. Men would rush into k'gal pio- 
ceedings on the slightest provocation ; 
and litigation would be so enormously 
iiu'reased as to make the remedy worse 
than ttte disease.” 

Such is the argument : an argument 
involving either a gross absurdity or an 
unwarrantable assumption. For observe, 
when this great multiplication of law- 
proceedings under a gratuitous adminis- 
tration of justice, is urged as a reason 
)vhy things should remain as they are, it 
is implied that the evils attendant upon 
the rectification of all wrongs, would be 
greater than are the evils attendant upon 
submission to those wrongs. Either the 
great majority of civil aggressions must 
borne in silence as now, or must be 
adjudicated Aipon as then ; and the 
‘Allegation is that the first alternative is 


jirofcrable. But if ten thousand litiga- 
tions are worse than ten thousand 
injustices, then one litigation is worse 
than one injustice. Which means that, 
as a general principle, an appeal to the 
law for protection is a greater evil than 
the trespass complained of ! Which 
means that it would be better to have 
no administration of justice at all ! If, 
for the sake of escaping this absurdity, 
it be assumed that, as things now are, 
all ofraf wrongs are rectified,-— that the 
costline.ss of law prevents insignificant 
ones only from being brought into court, 
and that consequently the above infer- 
ence cannot be drawn ; then, either 
denial is given to the obvious fact that, 
by the poverty they inflict, many of the 
greatest wrongs incapacitate their victims 
from obtaining redress, and to the 
obvious fact that the civil injuries 
suffered by the masses, though absolutely 
small are relatively great ; or else it is 
taken for granted that on nine-tenths of 
the population, who arc too poor to 
institute legal proceedings, no civil 
injuiies of moment are ever inflicted! 

Nor is this all. It is not true that 
making the law easy of access would 
increase litigation. An opposite effect 
would be produced. The prophecy is 
vitiated by that very common mistake 
of calculating tlie result of some new 
arrangement on the assumiition that all 
other things would remain as they are. 

It is taken for granted that under the 
hypothetical rii^i/ue just as many trans- 
gression^ would occur as at present. 
Whereas any candid observer can see 
that most of the civil offences now com- 
mitted, are committed iu consequence of 
the inefficiency of our judicial system ; 

“ Foi sparing jusliLC feeds iniquity.” 

It is the difficulty which he knows there ^ 
will be in convicting him which tempts 
the knave to behave knavishly. Were 
not the law so expensive and so un-' 
certain, dishonest traders would never . 
risk the many violations of it they now do, ' 
The trespasses of the wealthy against the 
1 poor would be rare, were it not that the 
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aggrieved have practically no remedy. 
Mark how, to the man who contemplates 
wronging his Icllow, our legal system 
holds out promises ol impunity. Should 
his proposed victim be one of small 
means, there is the likelihood that he 
will not be able to carry on a law-suit : 
here is encouragement. Should he 
possess enough money, why, even then, 
having, like most i)eoplc, a great dread 
of litigation, he will probably bear his 
loss unresistingly : here is further 
encoiiragcmc'nt. Lastly, our plotter 
remembers that, should his victim ven- 
ture an action, judicial decisions are very 
much matters of accident, and that the 
guilty are often rescued by clever counsel ; 
here is still more encouragement. And 
so, all things considered, he determines 
to chance it. Now, he would never 
decide thus were h'gal protection effi- 
cient. Were the administration of law 
prompt, gratuitous, and certain, those 
probabilities and possibilities which now 
beckon him on to fraudulent acts would 
vanish. Only in cases where both parties 
sincerely believed themselves right, 
would judicial arbitration be called for; 
and the number of such cases is com- 
paratively small. Litigation, therefore, 
so far from increasifig if justice were 
made easy of obtainment, would i)robably 
decrease. 

But, after all, it is not the setting up 
of this or that system of jurisprudence 
which causes the intercourse of men with 
one another to be ecpii table or other- 
wise. The matter lies deeper. As with 
forms of government, so with forms of law, 
it is the national character that decides. 
The power of an api)aratus primarily 
depends, not on the ingenuity of its 
design, but on the strength of its materials. 
Be his plan never so well devised, yet if 
our engineer has not considered whether 
the respective parts of his structure will 
bear the strains to be put upon tliem, w^e 
must call him a bungler. Similarly with 
the institution maker. If the people 
with whom he has to deal are not of the 
equisite quality, no cleverness in his 


contrivance will avail anything. Let us 
not forget that institutions are made of 
men, and that frame them together as wo 
may, it is their nature which must finally 
determine whether the institutions oaii 
stand. These social forms which wo 
regard as all-potent, are things of (juito 
i secondary importance. What mattered 
I it that the Roman plebeians were endowed 
i with certain privileges, when the palri- 
1 cians prevented them from exercising 
I those privileges by ill-treatment earned 
I even to the death ? What mattered it 
' that our statute-book contained eipiit- 
j able provisions, and that officers wore 
appointed to enforce them, when tlauc 
' needed a Magna Charta to demand that 
justice should neither be sold, denii'd, 

' nor delayed? What matters it (won 
, now, that all men are declared ecjual 
before the law, when magistrates aio 
swayed by (dass-sympathics, and treat 
a gentleman more leniently than an 
' arti/an? If we think that we can rectih 
the relationships of men at will, we 
dec'eive ourselves. What Sir Janies 
Mackintosh says of constitutions — that 
they are not made but grow — applies to 
all social arrangements. It is not tine 
that once upon a time men said lat 
I there be law”; and there was law. 
Administration of justice was originall) 
impracticable, Utopian, and has becanne 
more and more practi('able only as men 
have become less savage. The old 
I system of settling disputes by personal 
j contest, and the new system of sctthn,L( 

I them by State-arbitration, have co existed 
' throughout all ages : the one little hv 
. little taking the place of the other- out- 
, growing it. The feudal baron with 
castle and retainers maintained his own 
rights, and would have considered him- 
self disgraced by asking legal aid. Even 
after he had agreed to regard his suzerain 
! as umpire, it was still in the lists, and by 
; the strength of his arm and his lance, 
that he made good his cause. And 
when we remember that equally among 
lords and labourers this practice long 
lingered, — that until lately* we had duels, 
which it was thought dishonourable Ur 
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gciitlcmen to avoid by applying to a 
nuigistrate, and that even still we have 
pugilistic fights, which the people try to 
hide from the police ; we are taught that 
It is impossible for a judicial system to 
berome efficient faster than men become 
good. It is only after public morality 
has gained a certain ascendency, that the 
civil power gets strong enough to perform 
its simplest functions, liefore this it 
cannot even put down banditti ; border 
forays continue in spite of it ; and it is 
bearded in its very strongholds, a.s, 
among ourselves, by the thieves of 
W'hitefriars but two centuries ago. Un- 
der early governments the officers of law 
are less friends than enemies. I.egal 
foims are commonly used for purposes 
of oppression Causes arc decided by 
favouritism, bribery, and backstairs in- 
ti igiie. 'Fhe judicial aj)paratus breaks 
down under the work it has to do ; and 
shows us in a Jonathan Wild, a Judge 
Itffries, and even a J^ord Chancellor 
llacon, how inevitably its several parts 
are rendered inoperative by a generally- 
diffused wickedness. And when we read 
ol Orange magistrates who become 
aggressors rather than protectors ; of 
policemen who conspire with one another 
to obtain convictions that they may be 
piomotcd ; laiid of the late Palace Court, 
whose officers habitually favoured the 
plaintiff, with the view of inducing men 
to ( titer suits there, we find that now, as 
ef old, judicial protection is vitiated by 
the dei^faviiy of the age. 

The civil power no more does what 
to the careless eye it seems to do, than 
the juggler really performs his a[)parent 
curacies. It is impossible for man to ^ 
create force. He can only alter the j 
niode of its manifestation, its direction, 
’t'^ distribution. The power which pro- 
his steamboats and locomotives is 
not of his making ; it was all lying latent 
the coal. He telegraplis by an agent 
''‘^t free during the oxidation of zinc, but 
nf which no more is obtained than is due 
to the number, of atoms that have com- 
^iined. The very energy he expends in 
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moving his arm is generated by the 
chemical affinities of the food he eats. 
In no case can he do anything hut avail 
himself of dormant forces. This is as 
true in ethics as in physics. Moral 
feeling is a force a force by which men’s 
actions are to be restrained within 
; certain bounds ; and no legislative 
mechanism can really increase its results. 
By how much this force is deficient, by 
so much must its work reniLiin undone. 

. In whatever degree wc lack the (pialities 
needful for our slate, in the same degree 
must wc suffer. Nature will not be 
I cheated. Whoso should think to escape 
• the influence of gravitation by throwing 
his limbs into some peculiar attitude, 
would not be more deceived than are 
those who hope to avoid the weight of 
' their depravity by arranging themselves 
into this or that form of political organi- 
I zation. Kvery jot of the evil must in 
I one w^ay or other be borne --consciously 
or unconsciously ; either in a shape that 
. is recognized, or else under some dis- 
i guise. No philosopher’s stone of a 
constitution can produce golden con- 
duct from leaden instincts. No appar- 
! atus of senators, judges, and police, can 
' compensate for the want of an internal 
governing sentiment. No legislative 
manipulation can eke out an insufficient 
morality into a sufficient one. No 
administrative sleight of hand can save 
us from ourselves. 

But must not this imply that govern- 
ment is of no use whatever? Not at all. 
Although unable to alter the sum-total 
of injustice to be supported, it can still 
alter its distribution. And this is what it 
really does. By its aid, men to a con- 
siderable extent ecpialize the evil they 
have to bear- spread it out more uni- 
formly over the whole community, and 
over the life of each citizen. Entire 
freedom to exercise the faculties, inter- 
rupted by entire de[)rivations of it, and 
marred by the perpetual danger of these 
deprivations, is exchanged for a freedom 
on which the restrictions are constant 
but partial. Instead of those losses of 
life, of limb, or of the means of subsist- 
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ence, which, under a stale of anarchy, 
all are liable to, and many suffer, a 
political organization commits universal 
aggressions of a comparatively mild type. 
Wrongs that were before occasional but 
crushing, are now unceasing but bearable. 
The system is one of mutual insurance 
against moral disasters. Just as men, 
while they cannot prevent fires and ship- 
wrecks, can yet . guarantee one another 
against ruin from these, by bearing them 
in common, and distributing the injuries 
entailed over long periods of time ; so, 
although by uniting together for judicial 
purposes men cannot diminish the amount 
of injustice to be borne, they can, and do, 
insure themselves against its otherwise 
fatal results. 

i 

When we agreed that it was the | 
essential function of the State to protect 
— to administer the law of equal freedom 
— to maintain men’s rights ; we virtually 
assigned to it the duty, not only of 
shielding each citizen from the trespasses 
of his neighbours, but of defending him, 
in common with the community at large, 
against foreign aggressions. An invading 
force may violate people’s rights as much , 
as, or far more than, an ec^ual body of j 
felons ; and our definition requires that i 
government shall resist transgression in ! 
the one case as much as in the other. 
Protection, — this is what men seek by 
political combination ; and whether it 
be against internal or external enemies 
matters not. UiKpiestionably war is 
immoral. Put so likewise is the violence 
used in the execution of justice ; so is all 
coercion. Ethical law’ is as 'certainly 
broken by the deeds of judicial authori- 
ties as by those of a defensive army. 
There is, in principle, no difference 
whatever between the blow of a police- 
man’s baton and the thrust of a soldier’s 
bayonet. Both are infractions of the 
law of equal freedom in the persons of 
those injured. In either case we have 
force sufficient to produce submission ; 
and it matters not whether that force be 
employed by a man in red or by one ip 
blue. Policemen are soldiers who act 


alone ; soldiers are policemen wdio act I 
in concert. Government employs the 
first to attack in detail ten thousand 
criminals who separately make war on 
society; and it calls in the last wliui 
threatened by a like number of criminals 
in the shape of drilled troops. Resist- 
ance to foreign foes and resistance to 
native ones having consequently tlic 
same object— the maintenance of men’s 
rights, and being effected by the same 
means —force, arc in their nature identi 
cal ; and no greater condemnation can 
be passed on the one than on the other, j 
The doings of the battle-field merely I 
exhibit in a concentrated form that 
immorality which is inherent in govcriv 
ment, and attaches to all its functions. 
What is so manifest in its military iu ts 
is true of its civil acts,— -it uses wrong to 
put dow’n wrong. 

Defensive warfare (and of couise it is 
solely to this that the foregoing agi ce- 
ment applies) must therefore be tolerated 
as the least of two evils. There are 
indeed some who unconditionally 
condemn it, and would meet invasion 
by non-resistance. To such theic are 
several replies. 

First, consistency reciuires them to 
behave in like fiishion to their follow- 
citizens. They must not ' only allow 
themselves to he cheated, assaulted, 
robbed, wounded, without offering a( ti\e 
opposition, but must refuse help from 
the civil power ; seeing that they ^vho 
employ force by proxy, are as much 
responsible for it as though they 
employed it themselves. 

Again, such a theory makes paeifu' 
relationships betw’een men and natioiii* 
look needlessly Utopian. If all agtce 
not to aggress, they must as certainly be 
at peace with each other as though they 
had all agreed not to resist. So that, 
while it sets up so difficult a standard of 
behaviour, the rule of non-resistance is 
not one whit more efficient as a prcNon- 
tive of war, than the rule of non-aggics- 
sion. 

Moreover, this principle of non-resist- 
ance is not deducible from the mural i 
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law. The moral law says — Do not it acts strongly on our own behalf? 
aggress. It cannot say — Do not resist ; And must we assume that, while its sym- 
for to say this would be to presuppose pathetic promptings are to be diligently 
its own precepts broken. As explained listened to, its direct ones are to be dis- 
at the outset, Morality describes the regarded? No: we may not be passive 
conduct of perfect men ; and cannot I under aggression. In the due mainte- 
incliide in its premises circumstances nance of our claims is involved the 
that arise from imperfection. That rule practicability of our duties, 
which attains to universal sway when all 

men are what they ought to be, must be Of international arbitration we must 
the right rule, must it not? And that say, as of a free constitution, or a good 
rule which then becomes impossible of system of jurisprudence, that its possi- 
fulfjlment must be the wrong one? bility is a question of time. The same 
Well, in an ideal State the law of causes which once rendered all govern- 
nun aggression is obeyed by all — is the ment impossible have hitherto forbidden 
vital principle of every one’s conduct this widest extension of it. A federation 
-is lully carried out, reigns, lives; of peoples a universal society, can 
whereas in such a State the law of non- exist only when man’s adaptation to the 
resistance necessarily becomes a dead social state has become tolerably 
letter. complete. We have already seen that 

Lastly, it can be shown that non- in the earliest stage of civilization, when 
resistance is absolutely wrong, AVe may the repulsive force is strong, and the 
not carelessly abandon our dues. We aggregative force weak, only small corn- 
may not give away our birthright for munities arc possible. A modification 
the sake of peace. If it be a duty to of character causes these gentes^ and 
respect other men’s claims, so also is it tribes, and feudal lordships, and clans, 
a duty to maintain our own. That to coalesce into nations ; and a still 
which is sacred in their persons is sacred further modification will allow of a still 
in ours aLo. Have we not a faculty further union. 

which makes us feel and assert our title Meanwhile, in looking forward to 
to freedom of action, at the same time some all-embracing federal arrangement, 
that, by a reflex process, it enables us to we must keep in mind that the stability 
appreciate the like title in our fellows ? of so complicated a political organization 
Did we not find that this faculty can act depends, not upon the fitness of one 
strongly on behalf of others, only when nation but upon the fitnesses of many. 
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A FUNCTION to each organ and each I the stomach cannot propel blood. Each 
^^gan to its own function, is the law of I muscle and each gland must have its 
all organization. To do its work well, j own particular nerve. There is not a 
an apparatus must possess special fitness fibre in the body but what has a channel 
that work; and this implies unht- I to bring it food, a channel to take the 
for any ,other work. The lungs I surplus away, an agency for stimulating 
cannot digest, the heart cannot respire, ! it to perform its peculiar duty, and a 
K 
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mechanism to take away effete matter. 
Between creatures of the lowest type and 
creatures of the highest, we similarly find 
the essential difference to be, that in the 
one the vital actions are carried on by a 
few simple agents, while in the other the 
vital actions are severally decomposed 
into their component parts, and each of 
these parts has an agent to itself. In 
organizations of anotlier order the same 
principle is apparent, ^^'hcn the manu- 
facturer discovered that by confining each 
of his workmen wholly to one process, 
he could greatly increase the productive 
powers of his establishment, he did but 
act on this same rule of one function to 
one organ. If we compare the mercan- 
tile arrangements of a village with those 
of a city, we shall find that the hucksters 
of the one carry on many trades each, 
while most shopkeepers of the other con- 
fine themselves to single trades ; showing 
us how a highly-developed apparatus for 
the distribution of commodities is simi- 
larly distinguished by the subdivision of 
duties. Language, too, exem[)lifies the 
same truth. Between its jirimitive slate, 
in which it consisted of nothing but 
nouns, used vaguely to indicate all ideas 
indiscriminately, and its present state, in 
which it consists of numerous “ parts of 
speech,” the process of growth has been 
that of gradually separating words into 
classes serving different purposes ; and 
just as fast as tliis jiroeess has ad- 
vanced, has language become capable 
of adequately fulfilling its end.^ 

May we not, then, susjiect that the 
assigning of one function to one organ, 
is the condition of efficiency in all 
instrumentalities? If, as far as we can 
see, such is the law not only of natural 
organizations, but of what, in a super- | 
ficial sense, we call artificial ones, does | 
it not seem probable that it is the ; 

^ Until now (1890) that T am re-re.1ding.SW/V7/ | 
Statics for the puria)se of making this abridg- , 
ment, the above jviragraph had remained for 
these 40 years unremembered. It must have | 
been written in 1849 ; and it shows that at that j 
date I had entered on the line of thought which, 
pursued in after yeais, led to the general law of 
evolution 


universal law? Will it not be the l.iw 
of institutions ? Will it not be the 
law of the State? Must we not ex[)L‘ct 
that with a government also, special 
adaptation to one end implies non- 
adaptation to other ends? And is it 
not likely that by devolving on a govern- 
ment additional functions, the due dis- 
charge of its peculiar function will Ijo 
sacrificed? And would not this imi4) 
that a government ought not to undci 
take such additional functions? 

But laying aside analogy, let us imjuin^ 
whether it is not the fact that in assum- 
ing any office besides its essential one, 
the State begins to lose the power of 
fulfilling its essential one. So long as 
our joint-stock protection-society con- 
fines itself to guaranteeing the rights 
of its members, it is pretty certain’ to 
be co-cxtensive with the nation ; for 
while .such an organization is needed 
at all, most men will .sacrific'e some- 
thing to secure its guardianship. Hut 
let an additional duty be assigned to il, 
and there will immediately arise mote 01 
i less schism. Observe how the inatlir 
stands between the government and thi 
I dissentient citizen. Says the citizen : 

“ W'hat is it that yon, as the ruling 
i agency, have been appointed for? b 
! it not to maintain the rights of those 
I who employ you ; or, in other w^ords, to 
j guarantee to each the fullest fieedom for 
the e.xercise of his faculties conipalibli* 
with the C(jual freedom of all others ? ’’ 

■ " It has been so decided.” 

“And it has been also decided that 
you are justified in diminishing this 
freedom only to such an extent as may 
be needful for preserving the reniaindci, 
has it not ? ” 

“ That is evidently a corollary.” 

“Exactly. And now let me ask what 
is this property, this money, of which, in 
the shape of taxes, you are demanding 
from me an additional amount for a 
further purpose? Is it not that which 
enables me to get food, clothing, shelter, ' 
recreation, or, to repeat the original 
expression — that on whiqji I depend for 
the exercise of most of my faculties ? 
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“ It is.” 

“'J'herefore to decrease my property is 
lo decrease my freedom to exercise my 
faculties, is it not ? ” 

•‘Clearly.” 

“d'lien this new impost of yours will 
practically decrease my freedom to exei- 
rise my faculties?” 

“ Vcs.” 

“ U^ell, do you not now perceive the 
contradiction ? Instead of acting the jrart 
of a protector you are acting the part of 
an aggressor. Wliat you were appointed 
lo guarantee me and others, you are now 
taking away. 'J'o see that the liberty of 
each man to pursue the ol)jects of his 
desires is unrestricted, save by the like 
liberty of all, is your special function, 
d’o diminish this liberty by means of 
ta\t‘s, or civil restraints, more than is 
111 ( dfiil for performing such function, i.s 
wiong, because adverse to the function 
itself. Now }our new im[)ost does so 
(kniinisli this liberty moie than is need- 
ful, and is conseciuently unjustifiable.” 

It will perhaps be urged, however, that 
the evil done by a government, when it 
thus oversteps its original duty, is only 
an apparent one : seeing that although 
It diminishes mens spheres of action 
HI one dii^cction, it adds to them in 
another. All such sup[)lementary func- 
lion.s, an objector may say, subserve 
■n some way or other the wants of 
society; that is, they facilitate the satis- 
faction*of men’s desires; that i.s, they , 
alloid to men greater freedom for the i 
cAcri'ise of their faculties. For if you 
aiguc that taking away a man’s })roperty 
duninibhes his freedom to exercise his ' 
lacLilties, because it diminishes his mciws 
cf exercising them, then you must in fair- 
ness admit that, by procuring for him 
ccilain of the objects he desires, or 
'7 taking away the obstacles that lie 
nctwcen him and those objects, or by 
otherwise helping him to his ends, the 
l^htte is increasing his power to exercise 
HHs faculties, and hence is practically 
'Hueasing hi.s, freedom. 

1 (^ all which the answer is, that cut- 


ting away men’s oppoitunities on one 
side, to add to them on another, is at 
best accompanied by a loss. Let us 
remember that the force by which a 
society, through its government, works 
out certain results, is not increased by 
administrative mechanisms, but that part 
of it escapes in friction, (jovernment 
evidently cannot creale any facilities for 
the exercise of faculties ; all it can do 
is to re-distribute them. Set down the 
amount of power to satisfy his wants, 
which it takes fiom a citizen in extra 
taxes ; deduct the serious waste occur- 
ring under official manipulations ; and 
the remainder, transformed into some 
new shape, is all that can be returned 
to him. 'I'he transaction is consequently 
a losing one. So that while, in attempt- 
ing to serve the public by undertaking 
supplementary functions, a government 
fails in its duty towards all who dissent; 
it docs not really compensate for this 
by additional advantages afforded to the 
rest ; to whom it merely gives with one 
hand, less than it takes away with the 
other. 

Hut in truth the transaction is a 
yet more detrimental one than it thus 
appears, for even the gift is a delusion, 
'riie expediency philosophy, of which 
this general State-superintendence is a 
practical ex])ression, embodies the be- 
lief that government ought not only to 
guarantee men the unmolested pursuit 
of happines.s, but should provide the 
happiness for them. Now no scheme 
could be more self defeating. Man, as 
brielly delineated at the outset (p. 13), 
consists of a congeries of faculties quali- 
fying him for surrounding conditions. 
Each of these faculties, if normally de- 
veloped, yields to him, when exercised, 
a gratification constituting part of his 
happiness; while in the act of exercis- 
ing it, some deed is done subserving 
the wants of the man as a whole, and 
affording to the other faculties the op- 
portunities of performing in turn their 
respective functions, and of producing 
every one its peculiar pleasure : so that, 




when healthily balanced, each subserves 
atl and all subserve each. We cannot 
live at all unless this mechanism works 
with some efficiency ; and we can live 
entirely only when the reciprocity be- 
tween capacities and requirements is per- 
fect. Evidently, then, one who is thus 
rightly constituted cannot be helped. 
To do anything for him by some arti- 
ficial agency, is to supersede certain of 
his powers — is to leave them unexercised, 
and therefore to diminish his happiness. 

‘‘But men are »o/ complete ; they are 
not healthily developed ; they have not 
; capacities in harmony with their wants ; 
and therefore, as matters stand, a govern- 
ment does 7iot by its interpositions pre- 
occupy offices which there are faculties 
^Ito fill.” Very true; but next to being 
!what wc ought to be, the most desirable 
^thing is that we should become what we 
ought to he as fiist as possible. We have 
to lose the characteristics which fitted us 
for our original state, and to gain those 
which will fit us for our present state; 
and the question to be asked, respecting 
these mechanical remedies for our defi- 
ciencies, is, do they facilitate the change ? 
A moment’s thought will convince us 
that they retard it. J.)emand and supply 
is the law of life as well as the law of 
trade. Would you draw out and increase 
some feeble sentiment ? 'rhen you must 
set it to do, as well as it can, the work ; 
required of it. It must be kept ever 
active, ever strained, ever inconvenienced 
by its incompetence. Under this treat- ; 
ment it will, in the slow course of genera- ■ 
tions, attain to efficiency ; and what was 
once its impossible task will become the 
source of a healthy, pleasurable, and de- ; 
sired excitement. But let a State-instru- 
mentality be thrust between such faculty 
and its work, and the process of adapta- 1 
tion is at once suspended. The embryo 
agency now superseded by some com- 
mission — some board and staff of officers. 
Straightway dwindles; for power is as 
inevitably lost by inactivity as it is gained ' 
by activity. Hence, humanity no longer | 
goes on moulding itself into harmony I 
with the natural requirements of the 


; social state ; but begins, instead, to 
I assume a form fitting these artificial re- 
I quirements. And thus, as before said, 
! not only does a government reverse its 
I function by taking away more property 
i than is needful for protective purposes, 

I but even what it gives, in return for the 
i excess so taken, is in essence a loss. 

I There is indeed one faculty, or rather 
, combination of faculties, for whose short- 
' comings the State, as far as in it lies, 
may advantageously compensate — that, 

' namely, by which society is made pos- 
I sible. It is clear that any being whose 
I constitution is to be moulded into fitness 
I for new conditions of existence, must he 
' placed under those conditions. 'I'his 
granted, it follows that as man lias 
been, and is still, deficient in tho^e 
feelings which prevent the rccurrini; 
antagonisms of individuals and their 
consequent disunion, .some artificial 
agency is required by wffiich their union 
may be maintained. Only by the proc ess 
of adaptation itself can be produced that 
character which makes social equilibrium 
spontaneous. And hence, while this 
process is going on, an instrumentality 
must be employed, firstly, to bind men 
into the social state, and secondly to 
check all conduct endangering tlic 
existence of that state. Such an instru- 
mentality we have in a government. 

And now mark that whether we con- 
sider government from this point of view, 
of from that previously occupied, our 
conclusions respecting it are in essence 
identical. Eor when government fulfils 
the function here assigned it, of retaining 
men in the circumstances to which they 
are to be adapted, it fulfils the function 
which we on other grounds assigned il - 
that of protector. To administer justice, 
— to mount guard over men’s rights,— is 
simply to render society possible. And 
seeing that the two definitions are thn^> 
at root the same, we shall be prepared fi>r 
the fact that, in whichever way we specify 
its duty, the State cannot exceed that 
duty without defeating itself. For, if 
regarded as a protector, we find that the 
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moment it does anything more than pro- ! 
tect, it becomes an aggressor instead of ' 
a protector; and, if regarded as a help i 
to adaptation, we find that when it does 
anything more than sustain the social 
state, it retards adaptation instead of 
liasteiiing it. 

To the assertion that the boundary 
line of State-duty as above drawn is at ' 
the wrong place, the obvious rejoinder 
IS -show us where it should be drawn. 
'I'his appeal the expediency-philosophers 
have never yet been able to answer, 
'i'heir alleged definitions are no defini- 
lions at all. As was proved at the outset, 
to say that government ought to do that 
which is “expedient,” or to do that 
which will tend to produce the “greatest 
happiness,” or to do that which will sub- 
serve the “general good,” is to say just 
nothing ; for there are countless disagree- 
ments respecting the natures of these 
desiderata. A definition of which the 
terms are indefinite is an absurdity. 
U’hilst the practical interpretation of 
“ I'xpediency ” remains a matter of 
opinion, to say that a government 
should do that which is “expedient” 

IS to say that it should do, what we i 
think it should do 1 

Still then our demand is -a definition. , 
llrtween the two extremes of its possible ; 
action, where lies the proper limitation ? 
Shall it extend its interference to the 
fixing ^f creeds, as in the old times ; or 
lo overlooking modes of manufacture, 
farming operations, and domestic affairs, 
as it once did ; or to commerce, as of 
late— to popular education, as now — 
tn public health, as already— to dress, 
as in China — to literature, as in 
Austria — to charity, to manners, to ; 
amusements? If not to all of them, ' 
to which of them? Should the per- 
plexed inquirer seek refuge in authority, 1 
he will find precedents not only for | 
these but for many more such inter- 
ferences. If, like those who disapprove 
of master tailors having their work done 
off the premises, or like those who want 
lo prevent the produce of industrial 


prisons displacing that of the artizans, 
or like those who would restrain charity- 
school children from competing with ‘ 
seamstresses, he thinks it desirable to 
meddle with trade-arrangements, there 
are plenty of exemplars for him. There 
is the la\v of Henry VII., which directed ^ 
people at what fairs they should sell 
their goods ; and that of Edward VI., 
which enacted a fine of ^'100 for a 
usurious bargain; and that of James L, 
which prescribed the quantity of ale to 
be sold for a penny ; and that of Henry 
VHI., which made it penal to sell any 
pins but such as are “double-headed, 
and their head soldered fast to the 
shank, and well smoothed ; the shank 
well shaven ; the ])oint well and round-; 
filed and sharpened.” He has the coun*- ; 
tenance, too, of those enactments which*^; 
fixed the wages of labour ; and of those’ 
which dictated to farmers, as in 1533, 
when the sowing of hemp and flax was 
made compulsory ; and of those which • 
forbade the use of certain materials, as 
that now largely-consumed article, log- 
wood, was forbidden in 1597. If he 
approves of so extended a superintend- 
ence, perhaps he would adopt M. Louis - 
Blanc’s idea that “government should 
be considered as the supreme regulator 
of production ” ; and, having adopted it, 
push vState-control as far as it was once 
carried in Erance, when manufacturers 
were pilloried for defects in the materials 
they employed, and in the textures of 
their fabrics ; whpn some were fined , 
for weaving of worsted a kind of cloth 
which the law said should be made of 
mohair, and others because their camlets 
were not of the specified width; and 
when a man was not at liberty to choose 
the place for his establishment, nor to 
work at all seasons, nor to work for 
everybody. Is this considered too de- 
tailed an interference? Then, perhaps, 
greater favour will be shown to those 
German regulations by which a shoe- 
maker is prevented from following hrs 
craft until an insi)ecting jury has certified 
his competence ; which disable a mati 
who has chosen one calling from ever 
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adopting another ; and which forbid any 
foreign tradesman from settling in a 
German town without a licence. And 
if work is to be regulated, is it not 
pr 0 })er that work should be provided, 
and the idle compelled to perform a due 
amount of it ? In which case how shall 
we deal with our vagrant population? 
Shall we take a hint from Idetcher of 
Saltoun, who warmly advocated the 
establishment of slavery in Scotland as 
a boon to “so many thousands of our 
people who are at this day dying for 
want of bread "'? or shall we ado[)t the 
analogous suggestion of Afr. (kirlyle, who 
would remedy the distresses of Ireland 
by organizing its people into drilled regi- 
ments of diggers ? 1'he hours of labour 
too — what must be done about these? 
Having acceded to the petition of the 
factory-workers, ought wt' not to entca*- 
tain that of the journeyman-bakers? and 
if that of the journeyman-bakers, why 
not, as Mr. Cobden asks, consider the 
cases of the glass-blowers, the nightmen, 
the iron-founders, the Shefticld knife- 
grindeis, and indeed all other classes, 
including the hardworked M. P.’s them- 
selves ? And when employment has 
been provided, and the hours of labour 
fixed, and trade regulations settled, we 
must decide how' far the State ought to 
look after people’s minds, and morals, 
and health. 'Phere is this education 
question : having satisfied the prevalent 
wish for government schools wath tax- i 
paid teachers, and adopted Mr. khvart’s : 
plan for towm libraries and museums, 
should w'e not canvass the supplement- 
ary proposal to have national lecturers ? 
and if this ])roposal is assented to, would 
it not be w'ell to carry out the scheme of 
Sir David Bresvster, who desired to have 
“men ordained by the State to the 
undivided functions of science” -“an 
intellectual priesthood,” “to develop the 
glorious truths which time and space 
embosom”?^ Then having established 
an“ intellectual priesthood ” to keep com- 
pany with our religious one, a priesthood 

^ See Address to the British Association .at 
Kd in burgh, in 1850. 


I of physic, such as is advocated by certain 
! feeless medical men, and of which we 
I have already the germ in our union 
I doctors, would nicely complete the tiio. 
' And when it had been agreed to put the 
i sick .under the care of public officials, 

! consistency w'ould of course demand the 
I adoption of Mr. G. A. Walker’s sysb m 
of government funerals, under which 
“th{).se in authority” are “to lake 
especial care ” that “the poorest of our 
brethren” shall have “an apfwopiiatc 
and solemn transmission” to the gra\r, 
and arc to grant in certain cases “gia 
tuitous means of interment.” llaviii- 
carried out thus far the communist 
plan of doing e\crything for ('veryl)O(ly, 
should w'e not consider the peo[)l(‘’s 
amusements, and taking ex.miple from 
the opera-subsidy in kVance, establidi 
}ml)lic ball rooms, and (’oncerts, 

and cheap theatres, with Stalc'-])aidactois 
musicians, and masters of the ceremonu s 
using care at the same time duly to regu- 
late the popular taste, as indeed, in ihi' 
('ase of the Arl-Union subsea ibers, our 
, present (government projiosed to do^ 
Speaking of taste naturally reminds us ot 
dress, in which sundry improvements 
might be (mforced; for instanc'e the 
abolition of hats : ww' should Jiave geeil 
precedents either in luhvard I\h, wli" 
fined those wearing “any gown or 
mantell ” not according to specificalioi), 
and who limited the superfluity of 
people’s boot-toes, or in ('harles 11., 
who prescribc'd the material for hi^ 
subjects’ grave-clothes. 'The matter ot 
health, too, would need attending to: 
and, in dealing with this, might wc not 
profitably reconsider those ancient 
utes which i)rotectcd peoples’ stoniack^ 
by restricting the expenses of their tables, 
or, remembering how injurious are our 
fashionable late hours, might we not 
advantageously take a hint from the old 
Norman practice (otherwise prompted), 
and fix the time at w’hich people slioiild 
put out their fires and go to bed ; 01 
might we not with benefit act upon tlie 
opinion of M. Beausobre*, a statesman 
who said it w^as “proper to watch dminti 
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the fruit season, lest the people eat that | 
wliich is not ripe ” ? And then, by way 1 
of making the superintendence complete, i 
would it not be well to follow the example ! 
of the Danish king who gave directions i 
to his subjects how they should scour | 
their floors and polish their furniture? 

Multiply these questions; add to 
them the endhess suboriiinate ones to ; 
\\hich they must give rise ; nnd some ' 
idea may be Ibrmed of the maze through ! 
wliich the expediency-philosopher has | 
to find his way. Where now is his clue ? ! 
If he would escape the charge of political I 
fiiipiricism, hc^ must show us some test ! 
by which he can in each case ascertain ! 
whether or not State-supcrintcndencc is ' 
desirable. Between the one extreme of 
entire non-interference, and the other . 
extreme in which every citizen is to be 
transformed into a grown-up baby, there 
He innumerable stopping places ; and he 
who would have the State do more than 
protect, is required to say where he 
means to draw the line, and to give us 
reasons why it must be just there and 
no^Yhcre else. 

After the difficulty of finding out the i 
thing to be done, comes the other ' 
difticulty of finding out tin; way to do it. | 
bet us excu*se theexpediency-philosopher | 
oni' half of his task — let us assume some- | 
thing to be unanimously agreed to as a ; 
pioper undertaking; and now siqiposc | 
We inquire of him -Henv about your | 
means of accomplishing it ? Are you 
quite sure that your a])paratus will not 
liu'ak down under its work? quite sure 
that it will produce the result you wish ? 
quite sure that it will not produce some 
very different result ? There is no lack ; 
uf warnings. “ Let us pi\t down usury,” 
said to themselves the rulers of the , 
uiiddle ages. 'They tried, and did just , 
[he reverse of what they intended ; for ! 
't turned out that “ all regulations inter- ' 
[ering with the interest of money render ' 
■Is terms more rigorous and burden- 
some.” “ We will exterminate Protest- 
•'iniisni,” whbspered the ("ontinental 
Catholics to one another. They tried. 


and instead of doing this they planted 
in England the germs of a manufacturing 
organization which has to a great extent 
superseded their own. “ It will be well 
to give the labouring classes fixed settle- 
ments,” thought the Poor-Law legislators; 
and, having acted out this thought, there 
eventually grew up the clearance system, 
with its overcrowded cottages and non- 
resident labour-gangs. “ W^c must sup- 
press these brothels,” decided the 
authorities of Berlin in 1845. They did 
.suppress them ; and in 1848, the 
registrar’s books and the hospital returns 
prove matters to be considerably worse 
than before.^ “Suppose we compel the 
London parishes to maintain and 
educate their pauper children in the 
country,” said statesmen in the time of 
George III.; “it would greatly tend to 
the preservation of the lives of the infant 
parish poor.” So they passed the 7 
Georg(' TTL, c. 39 ; and by-and-by there 
began the business of child-farming, 
ending in the 'fixating tragedy. Are not 
such warnings worthy of attention? 

'bhen as to his administrative 
mechanisms can he answer for the 
satisfactory working of them ? The 
common remark that public business is 
worse managed than all other business, 
is not altogether unfounded. To-day he 
will find it illustrated in the doings of a 
department which makes a valuable 
estate like the New J^’orcst, a loss to the 
country of ^,'3,000 a year ; which allowed 
Salcey forest to be wholly cut down and 
made away with by a dishonest agent ; 
and whic h, in 1848, had its accounts 
made up to Marcli, 1S39, only. To- 
morrow he may read of Admiralty 
bunglings — of ships ill-built, pulled to 
pieces, re-built, and patched ; and of a 
sluggishness which puts the national 
dockyards “ about seven years ” behind 
all others. Now the exposure is of an 
extravagance which erects gaols at a cost 
of ;^i,200 per prisoner; and now of a 
carelessness which permits important 
legal records to rot among rubbish. 

^ Reports of Dr. Fr, f. Behrcntl. .Soe 
Times j March 16, 1850 
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Here is a sailor of whom the State 
demanded sixpence a month towards a 
hospital which was never provided, and 
whose pension from the Merchant- 
Seamen’s Fund is nothing like what it 
would have been from an ordinary 
insurance society ; and there, on the 
other hand, is a Mintinoncyer who gets 
more than ^4,000 a year for doing what 
a tithe of the amount would amply pay 
for. Official delay is seen in the snail- 
paced progress of the Museum Catalogue ; 
official mismanagement in the building 
of Houses of Parliament not fit for 
speaking in ; and official perversity in 
the opposition always made to improve- 
ments by the Excise, the Customs, and 
the Post-Office authorities. Docs the 
expediency-philosopher feel no appre- 
hensions on contemplating such evi- 
dence ? Or, as one specially professing 
to be guided by experience, docs he 
think that on the whole experience is in 
his favour ? 

“ It is a gross delusion to believe 
in the sovereign power of political 
machinery,” says M. Guizot. True : and 
it is not only a gross delusion but a very 
dangerous one. Let a people believe in 
government-omnipotence, and they will 
be pretty certain t<> get up revolutions to 
achieve impossibilities. Between their 
exorbitant ideas of what the State ought 
to do for them on the one side, and its 
miserable performances on the other, 
there will surely be generated feelings 
-extremely inimical to social order. 

But this belief in “ the sovereign power 
of political machinery” is not born with 
men ; they are taught it. And how arc 
they taught it? Evidently by these 
preachers of universal legislative super- 
intendence, and by having seen, from 
their childhood, all kinds of functions 
undertaken by government officials. 
The idea which, in his comment upon 
the late events in France, M. Guizot calls 
a “ gross delusion,” is an idea which he, 
in common with others, has been practi- 
cally inculcating. He has kept in action, 
and in some cases even extended, that 


i system of official supervision to which 
I this idea owes its birth. Was it not 
I natural that men living under the 
I regulation of legions of prefects, sub- 
i prefects, inspectors, controllers, intend- 
I ants, commissaries, and other civil 
i employes to the number of 535,000 ^ 
men who were educated by the govern- 
! ment, and taught religion by it —who 
! had to ask its consent before they could 
I stir from home— who could not publish 
j a handbill without a permit from the 
I authorities, nor circulate a newspaper 
I after the censor’s veto- who daily saw it 
j dictating regulations for railways, inspect 
I'ing and managing mines, buildiui,^ 

I bridges, making roads, and erecting 
I monuments who were led to regard n 
! as the patron of science, literature, and 
the fine arts, and as the dispenser of 
honours and rew'ards who found it 
undertaking the manufacture of gun- 
powder, superintending the breeding of 
, horses and sheep, playing the part of 
I public pawnbroker, and monopolizing 
' the sale of tobacco and snuff- -- who saw 
it attending to everything, from the 
I execution of jmblic works down to the 
I sanitary inspection of prostitutes ; uas 
, it not natural that men so circumstanecd 
I should acquire exalted ideas of Slate 
; power ? And, having acquired such 
I ideas, were they not likely to desire ihu 
’ State to compass for them unattainable 
i benefits ; to get angry because it did 
' not do this ; and to attempt by violent 
! means the enforcement of their wishes 
; Evidently the reply must be affirmative. 

I And if so, it is not too much to say that 
this overstepping of the proper sphere 
' of government, leading as it does to 

^ Just in time- -just while I have before me 
these pages of this revised edition, there comes 
a striking verification. A propos of die 
measuies now being taken for dealing with 
famine, and the effects produced on the niindii 
of the peasants, a report from Russia in 'fhe 
Standard for 28th November, 1891, says:" 
“ The peasant says to himself that the C'zai h-T> 
fed him up to now, and shall continue to feed 
him. In one case I hear that an official who 
endeavoured to e.\plain the impossibility of dus 
was met by the reply, — ‘ If our Czar cannot 
feed us, we will have a Czar who can.’” 
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that “gross delusion,” a belief in “the • 
sovereign power of political machinery,” 
is the natural forerunner of such schemes 
as those of Blanc and Cabet, and of that 
confusion which the attcmjjt to realize 
them by State-agency must produce. 

'I’here are other modes, too, in which 
social stability is endangered by this 
interference system. It is a very ex- 
pensive system. The further it is carried ; 
the larger become the revenues required ; , 
and we all know that heavy taxation is ' 
inseparable from discontent. Moreover, 
it is in its nature essentially despotic. . 
In g(jverning everything it unavoidably 
cramps men ; and, by diminishing their , 
liberty of action, angers them. It galls 
by Its infinity of ordinances and restric- 
tions; it offends by professing to help 
those whom it will not allow to help 
themselves ; and it vexes by its swarms 
of dictatorial offit'ials, who are for ever 
stepping in between men and their 
pill suits. Those regulations by which 
the I'rench manufacturers were hampered 
during the last century, when the State 
decided on the persons to be employed. 


the articles to be made, the materials to 
be used, and the (jualities of the products 
— when inspectors broke the looms and 
burnt the goods that were not made 
according to law ; when improvements 
were illegal and inventors were fined; 
had no small share in producing the 
great revolution. Nor, among the 
causes which conspired to overthrow the 
government of Louis Philippe, must we 
forget the irritation generated by an 
analogous supervision, under which a 
mine cannot be opened without the 
permission of the authorities; under 
which a bookseller or printer may have 
his business suspended by the with- 
drawal of his licence ; and under which 
it is penal to take a bucket of water out 
of the sea. 

Thus, if we regard government as a 
means of upholding the social state, we 
find that, besides suffering a {//mi loss 
of power to perform its duty on attempt- 
ing anything else, there arc several 
subsidiary ways in which the assumption 
of additional functions endangers the 
fulfilment of its original function. 


THE REGULATION OF COMMERCE 


In putting a veto upon any commercial ; 
intercourse, or in putting obstacles in the i 
'vay of any such intercourse, a govern- ; 
nient trenches upon men’s liberties of 
action ; and by so doing directly reverses 
itsj function. To secure for each man : 
the fullest freedom to exercise his j 
faculties compatible with the like freedom j 
®f all others, we find to be the State’s I 
^^nty. Now trade-prohibitions and | 
Irade-restrictions not only do not secure ; 
this freedom, byt they take it away. So 
that in enforcing them the State is trans- | 
formed from a maintainer of rights into ; 


a violator of rights. If it be criminal in 
a civil power commissioned to shield us 
from murder to turn murderer itself ; if 
it be criminal in it to play the thief, 
though set to keep off thieves ; then 
must it be criminal in it to deprive men, 
in any way, of liberty to pursue the 
objects they desire, when it was appointed 
to insure them that liberty. 

We saw that as unjust institutions 
derive their viciousness from moral 
defects in the people living under them, 
they must be uniformly pervaded by 
that viciousness— that as social laws, 
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creeds, and arrangements consist merely 
of solidified character, the same character 
will be shown in a// the social hws, 
creeds, and arrangements which ('o-cxist ; 
and, further, that any process of 
amelioration will affect them simul- 
taneously. W'^e saw that tyranny in 
forms of government, tyranny in the 
conduct of lord to serf, tyranny in 
religious organizations and discipline, 
tyranny in the marital relationship, and 
tyranny in the treatment of children, 
regularly flourish together and regularly 
decrease at like rates. In the same 
category we must now put — tyranny in 
commercial laws. Sinking those minor 
irregularities whic'h pervade all Nature’s 
processes, we shall find that from the 
days when exjiortation was a (aj)ital 
crime, down to our own free trade era, 
there has been a constant ratio kept 
between the stringency of mercantile 
restraints and the stringency of other 
restraints, as there has also between the 
increase of commercial liberty and the 
increase of general liberty. 

A few fac'ts will sufliciently exemiflify 
this, 'fake as one the instaiu'c just 
alluded to, in which associated with 
autocratic rule in (fliurch, in State, and 
in feudal hall, we find ICdward Til., for 
the purpose of making foreigners come 
and buy in our markets, prohibiting his 
subjects from sending abroad any staple 
goods, “under penally of death and 
confiscation”; and further enacting 
“that the law should be unalterable 
either by himself or his successors.” 
Observe, too, how this same despotic 
spirit was exhibited in the regulations 
requiring these Continental traders to 
reside during their slay with certain 
inspectors, commissioned to see the 
cargoes sold within a specified time and 
the ])rocecds reinvested in English goods; 
and charged to transmit to the Exchequer 
periodical statements of each merchant’s 
bargains : regulations, by the way, of 
which the abandonment was in after 
times lamented by the venerators of 
ancestral wisdom, much as the abolition 
of the sliding scale is mourned over by 


I a certain party of our own day. Xot,. 

again how, under the same n'x//fic 
I labourers were coerced into working foj 
I fixed wages ; and then how, to keep tho 
I balance even, shopkeepers had the prices 
, of provisions dic’tated to them. Mark, 

; further, that when the most tyrannira! 
I of these ordinances fell into disuse, the re 
I still continued the less burdensome 
' ones ; such as those usury laws, okIct^ 
to farmers, prescribing of the matmial 
for grave clothes, instructions to nmnu 
facturers, Nc., referred to in the Iasi 
' chapter. But without going into fuiilur 
detail — without enlarging upon th(' fad 
that those intoUn'able restraints omo 
borne by the manufacturing classis of 
France were contemporary with intciisr 
despotism at court, and a still lingciim; 
feudalism in the provinces without 
tracing the parallelism that exists betAscui 
the political and commercial boiu lag- 
under which, in spite of their revolutions, 
the French still live - w’ithout pointiig' 
out at length the same ('onnexioii of 
I phi-nomcna in Prussia, in Austria, ainl 
, in other similarly-ruled countries with- 
out doing all this, the evideiK'c adducol 
I sufficiently shows that the opiiressivein^-' 
of a nation’s mercantile laws varies as 
the oppressiveness of its general armi\g- 
ments and government. 

Many much-reverenced social instm- 
mentalities have originated in the 
primitive necessity of ascribing all causi- 
tion to special workers — the inability to 
detach the idea of force from an indi- 
vidual something. Just in propoilimi 
I as natural phenomena are regardod hy 
, any people as of personal instead nf 
Limpersonal origin, will the phenomcixi 
! of national life be similarly construed: 

I and, indeed, since moral sequences are 
less obvious than physical ones, they ''d' 
be thus construed even more geneially- 
The old belief that a king could fix die 
value of coinage, and the cry raised at 
■ the change of style— “ Give us our eleven 
' day.s,” obviously implied minds incapable 
of conceiving social affaiA to be regulated 
by other than visible, tangible agencies- 
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That there should be at work some 
unseen but universally'diffused influences 
dclerniining the buyings and sellings of 
nii/ens and the transactions of merchants 
fioiii abroad, in a way the most advan- 
taL;eous to all parlies, was an idea as 
foieign to siK'h minds as was that of 
uniform ])hysical causation to the 
piiniilive Greeks ; and, conversely, as 
the ])iimitive (ireeks could understand 
the operations of Nature being performed 
by a number of presiding individualities, 
se, lo the people of the middle ages, it 


was comprehensible that a ])roper pro- 
duction and dislrilmlion of commodities 
could be ensured by acts of Varliamcnt 
and government officials. While the 
due regulation of trade by natural 
indestructible forces was inconceivable 
to them, they could conceive trade to 
be duly regulated by forces resident 
in some mateiial instrumentality j)ut 
together by legislators, (’lothed in the 
robes of office, ])ainte(l by court-flat- 
terers, and decorated with “jew'cls five 
words long.” 
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h\ r.RV State-church is essentially ! 
po[)ish. also, have a Vatican - vSt. j 

Stephen’s. It is true that our arch-priest • 
IS a composite one. It is true that with ' 
Its the triple tiara is separated into its | 
pails -one for monarch, one for peers, 
aiul one for ^commons, but this fact 
makes no difference. In substanc'e, 
poixry is the assumption of infallibility. 

It matters not in principle whether this 
a'>sumption is made by one man or by an 
asbemhly^if men. No doubt the astound- 
m.i; announcement “ \'ou must believe 
"liat wc say is right, and not what you 
think is right,” comes less offensively 
honi the lips of a parliamentary majority 
than from those of a single individual, 
hut there still arises the (tucstion — By 
''hat authority do these men assert 
this? 

before Slate-paid ministers can be set 
to preach, it must first be decided 7v/t(7/ 
they are to preach. And who is to say? 
bkarly the State. Either it must itself 
I'^hiborate a creed, or it must depute 
I ^oinc man or men to do so. It must in 
Some ivay sift oJt truth from error, and 
I t'annot escape the responsibility attend- 


ing this. If it undertakes itself to settle 
the doctrines to be taught, it is respon- 
sible. If it adopts a ready-made set of 
doctrines, it is eipially responsible. And 
if it selects its doctrines by proxy, it is 
still responsible ; both as appointing 
those who choose for it, and as ai)i)rov- 
ing their choice. Hence, to say that a 
gov(Tnment ought to set u]) and main- 
tain a .system of religious instruction, is 
to .say that it ought to pick out from 
amongst the various tenets that men 
hold or have held, those w'hich are right; 
and that, when it has done this when it 
has settled between the Roman Catholic, 
the Greek, the Lutheran, and the Angli- 
can creeds, or betw^een High Church, 
Broad Church, and Evangelical ones -- 
w'hcn it has decided whether w’e .should 
be baptized during infancy or at a 
mature age, whether the truth is w’ith 
Trinitarians or Unitarians, whether men 
are saved by faith or by w’orks, whether 
pagans go to hell or not, whether minis- 
ters should preach in black or white, 
whether confirmation is scriptural, 
whether or not saints’ days should be 
kept, and (as we have lately seen it 
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debating) whether baptism does or does 
not regenerate — when, in short, it has 
settled all those controversies which have 
split mankind into innumerable sects, it 
ought to assert that its judgment is 
beyond appeal, 'rhere is no alternative. . 
Unless the State says this, it convicts 
itself of the most absurd inconsistency. ! 
Only on the supposition of infallibility | 
can its ecclesiastical doings be made to i 
seem tolerable. flow else .shall it i 
demand rates and tithes of the dissenter ? j 
“Are you (juite sure about these doc- | 
trines of yours ? ” inquires the dissenter. ' 
“ No,” replies the State ; “ not (juitc sure, 
but nearly so.’’ “ Then it is just possible 

you may be wrong, is it not?’’ “Yes.” 

“ And it is just possible that T may be 
right, is it not?” “Yes,” “Yet you 
threaten to inflict penalties upon me for 
nonconformity ! You seize my goods ; 
you imprison me if I resist; and all to 
force from me the means to preach up 
doctrines which you admit may be false, 
and, by implication, to preach down 
doctrines which you admit may be true!” 


Evidently, therefore, if the State persists 
the only position open to it is that its 
judgment cannot be mistaken. And 
now observe, that if it says this, it st;inds 
committed to the whole Roman Catliolic 
discipline as well as to its theory. It is 
bound to put down all adverse teachers, 
as usurping its function and hindciing 
the reception of its unquestionable doc- 
trine — is bound to use as much forco as 
may he needful for doing this --is bound, | 
therefore, to imprison, to fine, and, ifi 
necessary, to inflict severer ])enalti('s, so! 
that error may be exterminated and tniih| 
be triumphant. If, rather than i)unish‘ 
a few on J^kirth, it allows many to be 
eternally damned for misbelief, it is 
manifestly culpable. Evidently it must 
do all, or it must do nothing. If it does 
not claim infallibility, it cannot in reasun 
set u[) a national religion ; and if, by 
setting up a national religion, it docs 
claim infallibility, it ought to coerci' all 
men into the belief of that religion. 
Thus, as we said, every State-church is 
e.ssentially popish. 


POOR 

The notion popularized by Cobbett, 
that every one has a right to a mainte- 
nance out of the soil, leaves those who 
adopt it in an awkward predicament. 
Ask for some precise definition of the 
right — inquire “ What is a maintenance ?” 
They are dumb. “ Is it,” .say you, 
“ potatoes and salt, with rags and a mud 
cabin ? or is it bread and bacon, in a 
two-roomed cottage? Will a joint on 
Sundays suffice ? or does the demand 
include meat and malt liquor daily? 
Will tea, coffee, and tobacco be ex- 
pected ? and if so, how many ounces of 
each ? Are bare walls and brick floors 


LAWS 

all that is needed? or must thcic be 
carpets and paper hangings ? Are .shoes, 
considered essential? or will the Stotch| 
practice be approved? Shall the cloth- 
ing be of fustian? if not, of what(|iiobty 
must the broadcloth be? In shoii, jost 
point out where, between the t^\o ev 
tremes of starvation and luxury, this 
something called a maintenance lios- 
Again they are dumb. There is pos- 
sible reply for them. Opinions ih^'/ 
may offer in plenty; but not a piocise^ 
unanimous answer. One thinks that 
bare subsistence is all Aat can faiily 
demanded. Here is another who 



it something beyond mere necessaries. 
Vnd some of the more consistent, push- 
ng the doctrine to its legitimate result, 
vill rest satisfied with nothing short of 
:oniinunity of property. Who now shall 
lucide among these conflicting notions ? 

The right to labour -that French 
ranslation of our poor-law doctrine — 
nay be similarly treated. A criticism 
parallel to the foregoing would placti its 
idvoc'ates in a parallel dilemma. But 
:hcic is another way in Avhich the fallacy 
:)f this theory, either in its English or 
is ("ontinental form, may be made 
iimnifcst. 

When the artizan asserts his right to 
ha\(' work provided for him, he pre- 
supposes the existence of some power 
on which devolves the duty of providing 
such work. What power is this ? Tlic 
[[overiiment, he says. But the govern- : 
incnl is not an original power, it is a 
lepiited one, and can be held respon- 
sible for nothing save the performance 
of Its employer’s behests. ^Vho is its 
t;inj)l()ycr ? Society. Strictly speaking, 
therefore, the assertion of our artizan 
is, tliat it is the duty of society to find 
work for him. But he is himself a 
member of society, and has hence a 
shaie in the d///y of finding work for 
every man. And hence, if we indicate 
his fellows alphabetically, his theory is 
thal A, B, C, and the rest of the nation, 
lire hound to find work for him ; thal he 
IS hound, in company with 1^, C, and 
the rest, to find work for A ; that he is 
bound, ill company with A, C, and the 
rest, to find work for B ; and so on wdth 
each individual of the many millions, of 
'vhom the society may be composed ! 

Most of the objections raised by the 1 
dissenter to an established religion tell | 
with equal force against established , 
t^baiity. He asserts that it is unjust to , 
tax him for the support of a creed he ' 
docs not believe. May not another as | 
reasonably protest against being taxed for ; 
the maintenance of a system of relief he : 
disapproves ? He denies the right of ' 
^tiy bishop or council to choose for him | 
whi('h doctrine he shall accept and which ■ 


he shall reject. Why does he not also 
deny the right of any commissioner or 
vestry to choose for him who are worthy 
of his charity and who are not ? If he 
dissents from a national church on the 
ground that religion will be more general 
and more sincere when voluntarily sus- 
tained, should he not similarly dissent 
from a poor-law on the ground that 
spontaneous beneficence will produce 
results both wider and better? Might 
not the corruption which he points out 
as neutralizing the effects of a State- 
taught creed, be paralleled by those evils 
of pauperism accompanying a State-pro- 
vision for the poor? Whoso believes 
that spiritual destitution is to be remedied 
only by a national church, may with 
some show of reason propose to deal 
with physical destitution by an analogous 
instrumentality. But the advocate of 
voluntaryism is bound to stand by his 
principle in the one case as much as in 
the other. 

Whether the sufferings of the unfor- 
tunate shall be soothed in obedience to 
the gentle whisperings of benevolence, 
or whether fear of the harsh threats of 
law shall be the motive for relieving 
them, is indeed a (jucstion of no small 
importance. In deciding how misery is 
best alleviated, wc have to ('onsider, not 
only what is done for the aflliclcd, but 
what is the reactive effect upon those 
who do it. The relationship that springs 
up between benefactor and beneficiary 
is, for this present state of the world, a 
refining one. The emotion accompany- 
ing every generous art adds an atom to 
the fabric of the ideal man. As no cruel 
thing can be done without character 
being thrust a degree back towards bar- 
barism, so no kind thing can be done 
without character being moved a degree 
forward towards perfection. Doubly 
efficacious, therefore, are all assuagings 
of distress instigated by sympathy ; for 
not only do they remedy the particular 
evils to be met, but they help to mould 
humanity into a form by which such 
evils will one day be precluded. 
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Far otherwise is it with law-enforced 
plans of relief. These exercise just the 
opposite inlluence. “The quality of 
mercy (or pity) is not strained,” says the 
poet. Hut a poor-law tries to make men 
pitiful by force. “ It droppcth as the 
gentle rain from heaven,” continues the 
poet. Hy a poor law it is wrung from 
the unwilling. “It blesses him that 
gives, and him that takes,” adds the 
poet. A poor-law makes it curse both ; 
the one with discontent and reckless- 
ness, the other with complainings and 
often-renewed bitterness. 

This turning of balm into poison must 
have been remarked by the most care- 
less. Watch a ratepayer when the col- 
lector’s name is announced. You shall 
observe no kindling of the eye at some 
thought of happiness to be conferred — 
no relaxing of the mouth as though 
selfish ('ares had for the moment been 
forgotten — no softening of the voice to 
tell of compassionate emotion : no, none 
of these ; but rather will you see con- 
tracted features, a clouded brow, a sudden 
disappearance of what habitual kindli- 
ness of expression there may be. The 
tax-paper is glanced over half in fear 
and half in vexation; there are grumb- 
lings about the short time that has 
elapsed since the last rate. The purse 
comes slowly from the pocket; and after 
the collector, who is treated with bare 
civility, has made his exit, .some little 
time passes before the usual equanimity 
is regaincal. Is there anything in this 
to remind us of the virtue which is 
“ twice bles.sed ” ? N(jte, again, how this 
act-of-parliamcnt charity perpetually su- 
persedes men’s better sentiments. Here 
is a respectable citizen with enough and 
to spare : a man of some feeling ; liberal, 
if there is need ; generous even, if his 
pity is excited. A beggar knocks at his 
door ; or he is accosted in his walk by 
some way-worn tramp. AVhat does he 
do ? Does he listen, investigate, and, if 
proper, assist ? No ; he commonly cuts 
short the talc with --“I have nothing 
for you, my good man; you must go 
to your parish.” And then he shuts 


the door, or walks on, as the casc^ may 
be, with evident unconcern. I'htis does 
the consciousness that there exists a 
legal provision for the indigent, act as 
an opiate to the yearnings of sympathy, 
Had there been no rea(iy-made excuse 
the behaviour would probably have hceii 
different. Commiseration, pleading lor 
at least an inquiry into the case, wOuld 
most likely have prevailed ; and, in idrue 
of an application to the board of guaid 
ians, ending in a pittance coldly handed 
across the pay-table to be thankk^sh 
received, might have commenecd a 
relationship good for both parties a 
generosity humanizing to the one, ami a 
succour made doubly valuable to the 
other by a few words of consolation and 
encouragement, followed, it may he, In 
a lift into some self supporting posiiion 
In truth, there could hardly be loiind 
a more efficient device for decreasing 
fellow-feeling, than this system of State 
almsgiving. being kind by proxy 
could anything be more blighting to the 
finer instincts? Here is an institiitim 
through which, for a few shillings pciiod 
ically paid, the ('itizen may compeuiid 
for all kindness owing from him to lii' 
poorer brothers. Is he troubled with 
twinges of conscience ? here is an ano- 
dyne for him, to be had by subs('iil)inj 
.so much in the pound on his rental, h 
he indifferent as to the welfare ofollms’ 
why then in return for punctual pa) iiicnt 
of rates he shall liavc absolution lor 
. hardness of heart. Look : here is the 
advertisement. “ Cenllemen’s benc\o- 
I lence done for them, in the most bu"! 
ncss-like manner, and on the loi'Obt 
terms. Charity doled out by a potent 
apparatus, warranted to save all soiling 
of fingers and offence to the nose. Cood 
works undertaken by contract. 
liblc remedies for self reproach alwa)S 
on hand. Tender feelings kept easy ot 
per annum.” 

Thus we have the gentle, softe ning, 
elevating intercourse that should be 
habitually taking place between rich and 
po(;r, superseded by a cold, hard, lile k’^^ 
mechanism, bound togctlicr by dry pan b 
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inciU acts and regulations — managed by 
commissioners, boards, clerks, and col- 
lectors, who perform their respective 
functions as tasks— and kept going 
by money forcibly taken from all 
clashes indiscriminately. In place of 
the music breathed by feelings attuned 
to kind deeds, we have the harsh creak- 
ing and jarring of a thing that cannot 
stir without creating discord -a thing 
whose every act, from th(j gathering of 
its funds to their final distribution, is 
prolific of grumblings, discontent, anger 
^ a thing that breeds squabbles about 
authority, disimtes as to claims, brow- 
beat mgs, jealousies, litigations, corrup- 
tion, trickery, lying, ingratitude - a thing 
that supplants, and therefore makes 
dormant, men’s nobler feelings, while it 
stimulates their baser ones. 

And now mark how we find illustrated 
in detail the truth elsewhere expressed 
in the abstiiu't, that whenev(;r a govern 
nicnt oversteps its duty — the inaintain- 
ing of men’s rights — it inevitably retards 
the process of adaptation. For what 
faculty is it whose work a poor-law so 
olticiously undertakes ? Sympathy. The 
^cly faculty abo\c all others needing to 
be exercised. The faculty which dis- 
linuuishcs the social man from the 


than that it should linger out a life made 
painful by infirmities, and eventually die 
of starvation. By the destruction of all 
such, not only is existence ended before 
it becomes burdensome, but room is 
made for a younger generation capable 
of the fullest enjoyment ; and, moreover, 
out of the very act of substitution happi- 
ness is derived for a tribe of predatory 
creatures. Note, further, that their 
carnivorous enemies not only remove 
from herbivorous herds individuals past 
their prime, but also weed out the sickly, 
the malformed, and the least fleet or 
powerful. By the aid of which jiurifying 
process, as well as by the figliting so 
universal in the pairing season, all 
vitiation of the race through the multi- 
plication of its infeiior samples is 
prevented ; and the maintenance of a 
constitution completely adapted to sur- 
rounding conditions, and therefore most 
productive of happiness, is cnsurc'd. 

The development of the highercreation 
is a progress towards a form of being, 
capable of a happiness undiminished by 
these drawbacks. It is in the human 
race that the consummation is to be 
accomplished. (Ivilizution is the last 
stage of its accomplishment. And the 
ideal man is the man in vvlunn all the 


vivage. The faculty which originates 
ihe idea of justice and makes men 
it'gardful of one another’s claims. Of 
tills faculty ])oor laws partially supply 
the place. I^y doing which they diminish 
the demands made upon it, limit its 
exercise,* check its development, and 
tlierclorc retard the process of adaptation. 

Pervading all Nature we may see at 
work a stein discipline which is a little 
cruel that it may be very kind. That 
^tate of universal warfare maintained 
^huHighout the lower creation, to the 


conditions to that accomplishment are 
fulfilled. Meanwhile, tlie well-being of 
existing humanity and the unfolding of 
it into this ultimate perfection, arc both 
secured by that saim^ beneficial though 
severe di.sciplinc, to which the animate 
creation at large is subject. It seems 
hard that an unskilfulness xvhich with all 
his efforts he cannot overcome, should 
entail hunger upon the artizan. 1 1 seems 
hard that a labourer incapacitated by 
I sickness from competing with his stronger 
i fellows should have to bear the resulting 
I privations. It seems hard that widows 


great [jcrplexity of many worthy people, 
at bottom the most merciful provision 
which the circumstances admit of. It is 


much better that the ruminant animal, 
when deprived by age of the vigour 
''hich made its existence a pleasure, 
dioiild be killed by some beast of prey. 


and orphans should be left to struggle 
for life or death. Nevertheless, when 
regarded not separately hut in connexion 
with the interests of universal humanity, 
these harsh fatalities are seen to be full 
of beneficence- -the same beneficence 
which brings to early graves the children 



of diseased parents, and singles out the 
intemperate and the debilitated as the 
victims of an epidemic. 

There are many very amiable people 
who have not the nerve to look this matter 
fairly in the face. Disabled as they are 
by their sympathies with present suffering, 
from duly regarding ultimate conse- 
quences, they pursue a course which is 
injudicious, and in the end even cruel. 
We do not consider it true kindness in a 
mother to gratify her child with sweet- 
meats that are likely to make it ill. We 
should think it a very foolish sort of 
benevolence which led a surgeon to let 
his patient’s disease progress to a fatal 
issue, rather than inflict pain by an 
operation. Similarly, we must call those 
spurious philanthropists who, to prevent 
present misery, would entail greater 
misery on future generations. 'I'liai 
rigorous necessity which, when allowed 
to operate, becomes so sharp a spur to 
the lazy and so strong a bridle to the 
random, these paupers’ friends would re- 
peal, because of the wailings it here and 
there produces. Blind to the fact that 
under the natural order of things society 
is constantly excreting its unhealthy, im- 
becile, slow, vacillating, faithless mem- 
bers, whose unthinking, though well- 
meaning, men advocate an interference 
which not only stops the purifying pro- 
cess, but even increases the vitiation — 
absolutely encourages the multiplication 
of the reckless and incompetent by 
offering them an unfailing provision, and 
^/Vcourages the multiplication of the 
competent and provident by heightening 
the difficulty of maintaining a family. 
And thus, in their eagerness to prevent 
the salutary sufferings that surround us, 
these sigh-wise and groan-foolish people 
bequeath to posterity a continually in- 
creasing curse. 

Returning again to the highest point 
of view, we find that there is a second 
and still more injurious mode in which 
law-enforced charity checks the process 
of adaptation. To become fit for the 
social state, man has not only to lose his 
savageness but he has to acquire the 


I capacities needful for civilized life, 
j Power of application must be developed • 
j such modification of the intellect as shall 
! qualify it for its new tasks must take 
I place ; and, above all, there must be 
gained the ability to sacrifice a small 
immediate gratification for a future great 
; one. The state of transition will of 
I course be an unhappy state. Misery in- 
j evitahly results from incongruity between 
: constitution and conditions. Humanity 
I is being pressed against the inexorable 
necessities of its new i)osition — is being 
' moulded into harmony with them, and 
has to bear the resulting unhappiness 
as best it can. The process mu^t he 
‘ undergone and the sufferings must be 
endured. No power on Earth, no 
cunningly-devised laws of statesmen, no 
world-rectifying schemes of the humane, 
no communist panaceas, no reforms that 
men ever did broach or ever will broach, 
can diminish them one jot. Intensified 
they may be, and are ; and in preventing 
their intensification the philanthropic 
will find ample scope for exertion. Hut 
there is bound up with the change a 
normal amount of suffering, which 
cannot be lessened without altering the 
very laws of life. Every attempt at 
mitigation of this eventuates in exacer- 
bation of it. All that a pq.or-law or any 
kindred institution can do, is to partially 
su.spend the transition — to take off for a 
time, I'rom certain members of society, 
the painful pressure which is affecting 
their transformation. At best this is 
merely to postpone what must ultimately 
be borne. But it is more than this: it 
is to undo what has already been done. 
For the circumstances to which adapta- 
tion is taking place cannot be superseded 

without causing a retrogression ; and as 
the whole process must some lime or 
other be passed through, the lost ground 
must be gone over again, and the 
attendant pain borne afresh. 

At first sight these considerations seem 
conclusive against all relief to the poor^ 
voluntary as w-ell as compulsory ; and it 
is no doubt true that they imply a con- 
demnation of whatever* private charity 
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enables the recipients to elude the neces- 
sities of our social existence. With this 
condemnation, however, no rational man 
will quarrel. That careless squandering 
of [)cnce which has fostered into perfec- 
tion a system of organized begging — 
which has made skilful mendicancy more 
prolitable than ordinary manual labour — 
which induces the simulation of diseases 
and deformities— which has called into 
existence warehouses for the sale and 
hiie of impostors’ dresses — which has 
given to pity-inspiring babes a market 
value of {)d. per day — the unthinking 
benevolence which has generated all this 
cannot but be disapproved by every one. 
Now it is only against this injudicious 
charity that the foregoing argument tells. 
To that ('harity which may be described as 
helping men to help themselves, it makes 
no objection— countenances it rather. 
And in helping men to help themselves, 
there remains abundant scope for the exer- 
cise of a people’s sympathies. Accidents 
will still supply victims on whom generos- 
ity may be legitimately expended. Men 
thrown off the track by unforeseen events, 
men who have failed for want of know- 
ledge inaccessible to them, men ruined 
iby the dishonesty of others, and men in 
^honx hope lopg delayed has made the 
eart sick, may, with advantage to all 
arties, be assisted. Even the prodigal, 
ftcr severe hardship has branded his 
iiMnory with the unbending conditions 
f social life to which he must submit, 
]ay properly have another trial afforded 
ini. And, although by these ameliora- 
lons the process of adaptation must be 
"niotely interfered with, yet, in the 
majority of cases, it will not be so much 
-tarded in one direction as it will be 
dvanced in another. 

Objectionable as we find a poor-law to 
'c, even under the supposition that it does 
^bat it is intended to do— diminish 
•resent suffering — how shall we regard it 
finding that in reality it does no such 
- -cannot do any such thing ? Yet, 
'^radoxical as th«! assertion looks, this is 
’Wutely the fact. Let but the observer 


I cease to contemplate so fixedly one side 
! of the phenomenon — pauperism and its 
' relief, and begin to examine the other 
i side— rates and the contributors 

! of them, and he will discover that to 
I suppose the sum-total of distress dimin- 
ishuble by act-of-parliamcnt bounty is a 
■ delusion. 

Here, at any specified period, is a 
given quantity of food and things ex- 
changeable for food, in the hands or 
I at the command of the middle and upper 
: classes. A certain portion of this food 
is needed by these classes themselves, 
and is consumed by them at the same 
rate, or very near it, be there scarcity or 
abundance. AVhatcver variation occurs 
, in the sum -total of food and its equiva- 
lents, must ihercforc affect the remaining 
portion, not used by these classes for 
personal sustenance. This remaining 
portion is paid by them to the people in 
return for their labour, which is partly 
expended in the production of a further 
supply of necessaries, and partly in the 
production of luxuries. Hence, by how 
much this portion is deficient, by so much 
must the people come short. A re- 
distribution by legislative or other agency 
cannot make that sufficient for them 
which was previously insufficient. It can 
do nothing but change the parties by 
whom the insufficiency is felt. If it gives 
enough to s me who else would not 
have enough, it must inevitably reduce 
certain others to the condition of not 
having enough. 

Should there be any to whom this 
abstract reasoning is unsatisfactory, a 
concrete statement of the case will, 
perhaps, remove their doubts. A poors’- 
rate collector takes from the citizen a 
sum of money equivalent to bread and 
clothing for one or more paupers. Had 
not this sum been so taken, it would 
either have been used to purchase super- 
fluities, which the citizen now does with- 
out, or it would have been paid by him 
into a bank, and lent by the banker to a 
manufacturer, merchant, or tradesman ; 
that is, it would ultimately have been 
given in wages either to the producer of 
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the superfluities or to an operative paid 
out of the banker’s loan. But this sum 
having been carried off as poors’-rate, 
whoever would have received it as wages 
must now to that extent go without 
wages. The food which it represented 
having been taken to sustain a pauper, 
the artizan tc) whom that food would 
have been given in return for work 
done, must now to that extent lack 
food. And thus, as at first said, the 
transaction is simply a change of the 
parties by whom the insufficiency of 
food is felt. 

Nay, the case is even worse. Already 
it has been pointed out that, by suspend- 
ing the ])rocess of adaptation, a poor-law 
increases the distress to be borne at 
some future day ; and here we shall find 
that it also increases the distress to be 
borne now. For be it remembered that 
of the sum taken in any year to support 
paupers, a large portion would otherwise 
have gone to support labourers employed 


in new reproductive works — land- 
drainage, machine-building, &c. An ad- 
ditional stock of commodities would by- 
and-by have been produced, and the 
number of those who go short would 
consequently have been diminished, 
d'hus the astonishment expressed by 
some that so much misery should exist, 
notwithstanding the distribution of fifteen 
millions a year by endowed charities, 
benevolent societies, and poor-law unions, 
is quite uncalled for, seeing that the 
larger the sum gratuitously administered, 
the more intense will shortly become the 
suffering. Manifestly, out of a given 
population, the greater the number 
living on the bounty of others, the 
smaller must be the number living by 
labour; and the smaller the number 
living by labour, the smaller must be 
the production of food and other necev 
saries; and the smaller the productum 
of food and other necessaries, the 
greater must be the distress. 


NATIONAI. EDUCATION 


In the same way that our definition of 
State-duty forbids the State to administer 
religion or charity, so likewise docs it 
forbid the State to administer education. 
Inasmuch as the taking away, by Govern- 
ment, of more of a man’s property than 
is needful for maintaining his rights, is 
an infringement of his right.s, and there- 
fore a reversal of the Government’s 
function towards him ; and inasmuch as 
the taking away of his property to educate 
his own or other people’s children is not 
needful for the maintaining of his rights ; 
the taking away of his property for such 
a purpose is wrong. 

Should it be said that the rights of 
the children are involved, and that 


State-interposition is required to main | 
tain these, the reply is that no cause fc 
such interposition can be shown until 
the children’s rights have been violated) 
and that their rights are not violated by 
a neglect of their education. Fob ^ 
repeatedly explained, what we call 
are merely arbitrary subdivisions of tie 
general liberty to excrci.se the faculties- 
and that only can be called an 
ment of rights which actually dimiuisb^Jl 
this liberty— cuts off a previously e.xistinn 
power to pursue the objects of dcsitf^ 
Now the parent who is careles.s o 
child’s education does not do this. 
liberty to exercise the* faculties is ® 
intact. Omitting instruction in no ^ J 
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takes from a child’s freedom to do what- 
soever it wills in the best way it can ; 
and this freedom is all that ectiiity de- 
mands. Every aggression, be it remem- 
bered— every infraction of rights, is 
necessarily active ; whilst every neglect, 

( arclessness, omission, is as necessarily 
passive. Consequently, however wrong 
the non-performance of a parental duty 
may be, it does not amount to a breach of 
the law of equal frccdom,and cannot there- 
fore he taken cognizance of by the State. 

W ere there no direct disproof of the 
fre(iueiitly-allegcd right to education at 
the hands of the State, the absurdities 
111 which it entangles its assertors would 
sufru iently show its invalidity. Conced- 
ing; for a moment that the Government is 
hound to educate a man’s children, then, 
what kind of logic will demonstrate that 
it is not bound to feed and clothe them ? 
If there should be an act of-parliament 
pMMsion for the development of their 
ni'ud.s, why should there not be an act- 
of jinrliament provision for the develop- 
ment of their bodies? 'The reasoning 
whi(.li is held to establish the right to 
mtellectual food will equally well 
I'Slablish the right to material food : 
nay, will do t;nore — will prove that chil- 
dren should be altogether cared for by 
li(i\(Tnmcnt, For if the benefit, impor- 
tari('L', or necessity, of cdiu'ation, be 
assigned asa sufficient reason why Govern- 
ment should educate, then may the bene- 
fit, iinpsrtance, or necessity, of food, 
clothing, shelter, and warmth be assigned 
as a sufficient reason why Government 
^Hould administer these also. So that 
file alleged right cannot be e.stabli.shed 
Without annulling all parental responsi- 
bility whatever. 

Should further refutation be needful, 
there is the ordeal of a definition. We 
lately found this ordeal fatal to the 
assumed right to a maintenance ; we 
shall fiixl it equally fatal to this assumed 
/kkht to an education. For what is an 
education ? Where, between the teach- 
of a damef-school and the most 
l^omprehensive university curriculum^ can 
K 2 


be drawn the line separating that portion 
1 of mental culture which may be justly 
I claimed of the State, from that which 
i may not be so claimed ? What peculiar 
I quality is there in reading, writing, and 
j arithmetic which gives the embryo citizen 
; the right to have them imparted to him, 

: but which quality is not shared in by 
i geography, and history, and drawing, 

' and the natural sciences? Must 
calculation be taught because it is useful ? 
why so is geometry, as the car[)enter and 
mason will tell us ; so is chemistry, as 
we may gather from dyers and bleachers. 
Where is the unit of measure by which 
we may determine the respective values 
of different kinds of knowledge? Or, 

, assuming them determined, how can it 
I be shown that a child may claim from 
1 the civil power knowledge of such and 
I such values, but not knowledge of certain 
less values ? 

A sad snare would these advocates of 
! legislative teaching betray themselves 
; into, could they substantiate their doc- 
trine. For what is meant by saying that 
j a (kn'ernment ought to educate the 
i people? Why should they be educated? 
What is the education for? Clearly to 
fit the people for social life— to make 
them good citizens. And who is to say 
what are good citizens? 'bhe Govern- 
ment: there is no other judge. And who 
' is to say how tliese good citizens may be 
' made ? The Government : there is no 
other judge. Hence the proposition is 
convertible into this - a Government 
' ought to mould children into good 
' citizens, using its own discretion in set- 
1 tling what a good citizen is, and how the 
I child may be moulded into one. It 
' must first form for itself a definite 
1 concejition of a pattern citizen ; and 
i having done this, must elaborate a 
system of discipline which seems best 
i calculated to produce citizens after that 
I pattern. This system of discipline it is 
bound to enforce to the uttermost. For 
if it docs otherwise, it allows men to be- 
come different from what in its judg- 
ment they should become, and therefore 
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fails in that duty it is charged to fulfil. 
Being thus justified in carrying out 
rigidly such plans as it thinks best, every ! 
Government ought to do what the de- 
spotic (jovcrnmcnts of the Continent and 
of China do. That regulation under 
which, in France, “ private schools can- 
not be established without a licence from 
the minister, and can be shut up by a 
simple ministerial order,” is a step in 
the right direction, but does not go far 
enough ; seeing that the State cannot 
permit its mission to be undertaken by 
others, without endangering the due per- 
formance of it. The forbidding of all 
private schools whatever, as until recently 
in Prussia, is nearer the mark. Austrian 
legislation, too, realizes with some con- 
sistency the State-education theory, by 
it a tolerably stringent control over the 
mental culture of the nation is exercised. 
Much thinking being held at variance 
with good citizenship, the teaching of 
metapliysics, political economy, and the 
like, is discouraged. Some scientific 
works are prohibited. And a reward is 
offered for the apprehension of those 
who circulate bibles— the authorities in 
the discharge of their function preferring 
to entrust the interpretation of that book 
to their employes the Jesuits. But in , 
China alone is the idea carried out with ' 
logical completeness. I'hcrc the Gov- , 
ernment publishes a list of works which j 
may be read ; and, considering obedience 
the supreme virtue, authorizes such only 
as are friendly to despotism. Fearing : 
the unsettling effects of innovation, it j 
allows nothing to be taught but what 
proceeds from itself. To the end of 
producing pattern-citizens it exerts a 
stringent discipline over all conduct. 
There are “rules for sitting, standing, 
walking, talking, and bowing, laid down 
with the greatest precision. Scholars are 
prohibited from chess, football, flying 
kites, shuttlecock, jflaying on wind in- 
struments, training beasts, birds, fishes, 
or insects — all which amusements, it is 
said, dissipate the mind and debase the 
heart.^' 

Now a minute dictation like this, 


which extends to every action and will 
brook no nay, is the legitimate realization 
of this State-education theory. Whether 
the Government has erroneous con- 
ceptions of what citizens ought to be, 
or whether the methods of training it 
adopts are injudicious, is not the question. 
According to the hypothesis it is com- 
missioned to discharge a specified 
function. It finds no ready -prescribed 
way of doing this. It has no alternative, 
therefore, but to choose that way whuii 
seems to it most fit. And as tbeic 
exists no higher authority, either to dis 
pute or confirm its judgment, it is justi- 
fied in the absolute enforcement of its 
plans, be they what they may. A.s from 
the proposition that Government ought to 
teach religion, there springs the other pro- 
position, that Government must decide* 
what is religious truth, and how it is to 
be taught ; so, the assertion that Govern- 
ment ought to educate, necessitates the 
further assertion that it must say what 
education is, and how it shall be con- 
ducted. And the same rigid pejicry 
which we found to be a logical conse- 
quence in the one case, follows in the 
other also. 

'I'here are few sayings more trite than 
this, that love of offspring is one ot uur 
most powerful passions. To become a 
parent is an almost universal wish. 
intensity of affection c.xhibited in the 
glistening eye, the warm kiss, and the 
fondling caress — in the untiring patience, 
and the ever ready alarm of the mother, 
is a theme on which philosophers have 
written and poets liave sung in all agci). 
Every one has remarked how commonly 
! the feeling overmasters all others. Ob- 
serve the self-gratulation with which 
maternity witnesses her first-lmins 
unparalleled achievements. Mark the 
pride with which the performances 
of each little brat are exhibited to 
every visitor as indicating a pteco 
cious genius. Consider again the cleef 
interest which in later days a father fee- 
in his children’s mental ‘welfare, and the 
1 anxiety he manifests to get them o” 
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in life: the promptings of his natural 
affection being ofttimes sharpened by the 
reflection that the comfort of his old age 
may, perchance, be dependent upon 
their success. 

Now “ servants and interpreters of 
nature” have usually supposed these feel- 
iii<fs to be of some use. Hitherto they 
have thought that the gratification a 
mother feels from the forwardness of her 
little ones serves as an educational stimu- 
lus that the honour which the father 
expects to derive from the distinction of 
his sons acts as an incentive to their im- 
jirovement — and that the antici[)ation by 
pariuits of the distress which ill-trained 
children may one day entail constitutes 
an additional spur to the proper manage- 
ment of them. It would appear, how- 
uver, according to the State-cducationists, 
that they have been mistaken. It seems 
that this apparatus of feelings is insufficent 
to do the needful work. And so, in de- 
fault of any natural provision for supply- 
ing the exigency, legislators exhibit to us 
the design and specification of a State- 
machine, made up of masters, ushers, [ 
in.s{)ectors, and councils, to be worked by i 
a due proportion of taxes, and to be 
plentifully supplied with raw material, in 
the shai)e of little boys and girls, out of | 
which it is to grind a population of well- j 
trained men and women. ! 

Hut it is argued that parents, and 
especially those whose children most 
need in,structing, do not know what good 
instruction is. “ In the matter of educa- 
tion,” says Mr. Mill, “ the intervention of 
flo\ernment is justifiable ; because the 
case is one in which the interest and 
judgment of the consumer are not suffi- 
cient security for the goodness of the 
commodity.” 

It is strange that so judicious a writer 
should feel satisfied with such a worn-out 
excuse. This alleged incompetcncy on 
Ihc ])art of the people has been the reason 
assigned for all State-interferences what- 
It was on the plea that buyers 
unable toiell good fabrics from bad, 
wat those cppaplicjited regult^tipni? which 


j encumbered the French manufacturers 
: were established. The use of certain 
I dyes here in England was prohibited, 
because of the insufficient discernment of 
the people. Directions for the proper 
making of pins were issued, under the 
idea that experience would not teach the 
purchasers which were best. Those ex- 
! aminations as to competency which the 
I German handicraftsmen undergo, are 
i held needful as safeguards to the con- 
I sumers. There is hardly a single depart- 
I ment of life over which, for many reason.s, 

\ legislative supervision has not been, or 
may not be, established. Here is Mr. H. 
i Hodson Rugg, M.R.C.S., publishing a 
pamphlet to point out the injury inflicted 
: upon poor ignorant householders by the 
adultcratit)n of milk, and proposing as a 
' remedy that there shall be Government 
I officers to test the milk, and to confiscate 
it when not good— police to inspect the 
I ventilation of cow-sheds and to order 
I away invalid cattle — and a Government 
cow-infirmary, with veterinary surgeon 
attached. To-moirow some one else 
may start up to tell us that bad bread is 
still more injurious than bad milk, equally 
common, quite as difficult to distinguish, 
and that, consequently, bakehouses ought 
to be overlooked by the authorities. 
Next there will be wanted officials with 
hydrometers and chemical re-agents, to 
dabble in the vats of the porter-breweries. 
In the wake of these must, of course, 
follow' others, commissioned to w^atch the 
doings of wine merchants. And so on 
I until, in the desire to have all processes 
' of production duly inspected, we ap- 
proach a condition somewhat like that of 
1 the slave States, in which, as they say, 
I “one-half of the community is occupied 
■ in seeing that the other half does its duty.” 
And for each additional interference the 
plea may be, as it always has been, that 
“the interest and judgment of the con- 
sumer are not sufficient security for the 
goodness of the commodity.” 

Should it be said that the propriety ol 
legislative control depends upon circum- 
stances j that respecting some articles the 
judgment of the consumer is sufficient, 
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while respecting other articles it is not ; 
and that the difficulty of deciding upon 
its quality, places education among these 
last ; the reply again is, that the same 
has been said on behalf of all meddlings 
in turn. Plenty of trickeries, plenty of 
difficulties in the detection of fraud, 

. plenty of instances showing the inability 
of purchasers to protect themselves, are 
cited by the advocates of each proposed 
recourse to official regulation ; and in 
each case it is urged that here, at any 
rate, official regulation is required. Yet 
does experience disprove these inferences 
one after another, teaching us that, in the 
long run, the interest of the consumer is 
not only an efficient guarantee for the 
goodness of the things consumed, but the 
best guarantee. Is it not unwise, then, 
to trust for the hundredth time in one of 
these plau.sible but deceptive conclusions ? 
Is it not wise, rather, to infer that how- 
ever much appearances are to the con- 
trary, the choice of the commodity 
education, like the choice of all other 
commodities, may be safely left to the 
discretion of buyers ? 

Still more reasonable will this inference 
appear on observing that the people are 
not, after all, such incompetent judges 
of education as they seem. Ignorant 
parents are generally quick enough to 
discern the effects of good or bad teach- 
ing : will note them in the children of 
others, and act accordingly. Moreover 
it is easy for them to follow the example 
of the better instructed, and choose the 
same schools. Or they may get over the 
difficulty by asking advice ; and there is 
generally some one both able and willing 
to give the uneducated parent a trust- 
worthy answer to his incpiiry about teach- 
ers. Lastly, there is the test of price. 
With education, as with other things, 
price is a tolerably safe index of value ; 
it is one open to all classes ; and it is 
one which the poor instinctively appeal 
to in the matter of schools ; for it is 
notorious that they look coldly at very 
cheap or gratuitous instruction. 

But even admitting that while this de- 
fect of judgment is not virtually so great 


as is alleged, it nevertheless exists, the 
need for interference is still denied. 'I’he 
evil is undergoing rectification, as all 
analogous ones are or have been. The 
rising generation will better understand 
what good education is than their parents 
do, and their descendants will have 
clearer conceptions of it still. Whoso 
thinks the slowness oT the process a suffi- 
cient reason for meddling, must, to be 
consistent, meddle in all other things; 
for the ignorance which in every case 
serves as an excuse for State-interposition 
is of very gradual cure. T'he errors both 
of consumers and producers often laU- 
generations to set right. Improvements 
in the carrying on of commerce, in 
manufactures, and especially in agricul- 
ture, spread almost imperceptibly, 'lake 
rotation of cro])s for an example. And 
if this tardiness is a valid argument for 
interferen('e in one case, why not in 
others? Why not have farms superin- 
tended by Government, because it nui} 
take a century for farmers generally to 
adopt the plans suggested by modem 
science ? 

When, in the matter of education, 
“the interest and judgment of the con- 
sumer” are said not to be “sufficient 
security for the goodness of the coni 
modity’’; and when it is argued that 
Government superintendence is thereforL 
needful ; a very questionable assunqition 
is made : the assumption, namely, that 
“the interest and judgment” of a 
Government are sufficient securit}. 
Now there is good reason to dispute 
this ; nay, even to assert that, taking the 
future into account, they offer much less 
security. 

The problem is how best to develop 
minds : a problem among the most 
difficult — may we not say, the most 
difficult? Two things are needful lor 
its solution. First, to know what miiub 
should be fashioned into. Next, to 
know how they may be so fashioned. 
From the work to be done, turn we no"' 
to the proposed doers of it. Men of 
education (as the word goes) they 
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doubt are ; well-meaning, many of them ; reply is, that the nature of the allegation 
thoughtful, some ; philosophical, a few : to be met necessitates a descent to the 
men, however, for the most part, born level of present circumstances. It is on 
with silver spoons in their mouths, and j the defective “interest and judgment” 
prone to regard human affairs as of the people, as they now arc^ that the 
rctlected in these — somewhat distortedly. plea for legislative superintendence is 
Very comfortable lives are led by the based ; and, consequently, in criticizing ' 
majority of them, and hence “ things as this plea we must take Government as it 
they are ” find favour in their eyes. For no 7 i> is. We cannot reason as though 
their tastes — they are shown in the Government were what it should be ; 
subordination of national business to since, before it can become such, any 
the shooting of grouse and the chasing alleged deficiency of “interest and 
of foxes. For their pride it is in wide judgment ” on the part of the people 
estates or long pedigrees ; and should must have disai)peared. 
the family coat of arms bear some such 

ancient motto as “ Strike hard,” or, ; The impolicy of setting up a national 
“ Kurth fortune, and fill the fetters,” it is i organization for cultivating the popular 
a great happiness. As to their ideal of 1 mind, and commissioning the Govern- 
society —it is either a .sentimental feudal- i ment to superintend this organization, is 
isiii ; or it is a state under which the ! further seen in the general truth that 
people shall behave “ lowly and rever- | every such organization is in spirit con- 
ently to all their betters ” and “ do their servative, and not progressive. All 
duty in that state of life unto which it institutions have an instinct of self- 
shall please God to call them ” ; or it is i)reservalion growing out of the selfish- 
a state arranged with the view of making ness of those connected with them, 
each labourer the most efficient producing 'Their roots are in the past and the 
tool, to the end that the accumulation of present ; never in the future. Change 
wealth may be the greatest possible, threatens them, modifies them, eventu- 
Add to this, that their notions of moral ally destroys them. Hence to change 
discipline are shown in the sending of they are uniformly opposed. On the 
their sons to schools where fagging and other hand, education, properly so called. 
Hogging are* practised, and where they is closely associated with change — is 
themselves were brought up. Now can always fitting men for higher things, 
the “judgment” of such respecting the and /^^z/fitting them for things as they are. 
commodity education, be safely relied Therefore, between institutions whose 
on ? Certainly not. existence depends upoji man continuing 

rhu6, even were it true that in the what he is, and true education, which is 
matter of education “ the interest and one of the instruments for making him 
judgment of the consumer are not something other than he is, there must 
sufficient security for the goodness of the always be enfnity. 
commodity,” the wisdom of superseding From the time of the Egyptian 
them by the “interest and judgment” priesthood downwards, the conduct of 
of a Government is by no means corporations, whether political, ecclesi- 
obvious. It may, indeed, be said that astical, or educational, has given proof 
the argument proves only the unfitness of this. Some 300 years u.c., unlicensed 
of existing Governments to become schools were forbidden by the Athenian 
national teachers, and not the unfitness senate. In Rome, the liberty of teach- 
of a Government normally constituted ; ing was attacked twice before the - 
whereas the object of inquiry being to Christian era ; and again, afterwards, by 
tlciermine what a Government should do, the Emperor Julian. The existing Con- 
the hypothesi» must be that the Govern- | tinental Governments show, by their 
i^ient is what it should be. To this the ' analogous policy, how persistent the 
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tendency is. In the universality of 
censorships we see the same fact further 
illustrated. The celebrated saying of 
the Empress Catharine to her prime 
minister, well exhibits the way in which 
rulers regard the spread of knowledge. 
And whenever Governments have under- 
taken to educate, it has been with the 
view of forestalling that spontaneous 
education which threatened their own 
supremacy. Witness the case of China, 
where diligently-impressed ideas, such 
as — “ O ! how magnificent are the 
affairs of Government ' ” “ O ! what 
respect is due to the officers of Govern- 
ment ! ” sufficiently indicate the intention. 
Witness, again, the case of Austria, 
where, in accordance with the will of 
the Emperor Francis, the training of the 
popular mind was entrusted to the 
Jesuits, that they might “ counteract the 
propagandism of liberty, by the propa- 
gandism of superstition ” Nor have 
there been warning signs of a like spirit 
here in England. 'The attempt in 
Cobbett’s day to put down cheap litera- 
ture, by an Act which prevented weekly 
publications from being sold for less 
than sixpence, unmi-takahly indicated 
it. It was again exhibited in the re- 
luctance with which the newspaper 
stamp-duty was reduced, when resistance 
had become useless. And we may still 
see it in the double-facedness of a legis- 
lature which professes to favour popular 
enlightenment, and yet continues to 
rai'-e a million and a quarter sterling 
yearly from “ taxes on knowledge.” 

How unfriendly all ecclesiastical 
bodies have been to the spread of 
education every one knows. The 
obstinacy shown by the Brahmin in 
fighting against the truths of modern 
science — the fanaticism with which the 
Mahometan doctor ignores all books but 
the Koran— the prejudice fostered by 
the religious institutions of our own 
country against the very name of 
philosophy; are kindred illustrations of 
the conduct which this self-conserving 
instinct produces. In that saying of the 
IPonHs— “W p must put down printing 


or printing will put down us,” the 
universal motive was plainly expressed ■ 
as it was, again, through the mouth of 
that French bishop who denounced the 
Bell and Lancaster systems as inventions 
of the devil. Nor let any one conclude 
that the educational zeal latterly mani- 
fested by Church-clergy indicates a new 
animus. 'Those who remember the 
bitterness with which Sunday schools 
were at first assailed by them, and those 
who mark how keenly they now compete 
with Dissenters for the children of the 
poor, can see clearly enough that they 
are endeavouring to make the best of a 
necessity — that, having a more or less 
defined consciousness that educational 
progress is inevitable, they wish to 
educate the people in allegiance to the 
Church. 

Still more manifest becomes this 
obstructive tendency on considering 
that the very organizations devised for 
the spreading of knowledge, may them- 
selves act as suppressors of it. Thus it 
is said that Oxford was one of the last 
places in which the Newtonian philoso[>hy 
was acknowledged. We read again, in 
the life of Locke, that ‘‘ there was :i 
meeting of the heads of houses at 
Oxford, where it was prf>])osed to censure 
and discourage the reading of this essay 
(On the Human Understanding) ; and, 
after various debates, it was concluded 
that without any public censure each 
head of a house shall endeavour to 
prevent its being read in his own 
college.” At Eton, too, in Shelley’s 
time, “Chemistry was a forbidden 
thing,” even to the banishment of 
chemical treatises. So uniformly has it 
been the habit of these endowed insiitii- 
tions to close the door against innova- 
tions, that they are among the last places 
to which any one looks for improvements 
in the art of teaching, or a better choice 
of subjects to be taught. The attitude 
of the universities towards concrete 
science has been that of contemptuous 
non-recognition. College authorities 
have long resisted, either actively or 
passively, the making pf physiolo^h 
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chemistry, geology, &c., subjects of 
examination; and only of late, under 
pressure from without, and under the 
fear of being supplanted by rival institu- 
tions, have new studies been reluctantly 
taken to in small measure. 

Now although inertia may be very ^ 
useful in its place — although the resist- j 
anc'C of office-holders has its function — ' 
although we most not quarrel with this 
instinct of self-jireservation which gives 
to institutions their vitality, because it 
also upholds them through a lingering 
decrepitude, we may yet wisely refuse to j 
increase its natural effect. It is ncces- ! 
sary to have in our social economy a 
conservative force as well as a reforming 
one, that there may be progress for the 
icsulfant ; but it is impolitic to afford 
the one an artificial advantage over the 
other. To establish a State-education 
is to do this, however, 'fhe teaching ; 
organization itself, and the Government 
which directs it, will inevitably lean to 
things as they are ; and to give them 
('onlrol over the national mind is to give , 
them the means of repressing aspirations , 
after things as they should be. 

1 )id the reader ever watch a boy in the 
first heat of a gardening fit? The sight 
is amusing, and not uninstructive. Pro- 
bably a slice of a border — some couple 
of s(jiiare yards or so — has been made 
over to him for his exclusive use. No 
small accession of dignity, and not a 
little pjide of proprietorship, does he , 
exhibit. So long as the enthusiasm 
lasts he never tires of contemplating his 
territoiy; and every companion, and ' 
every visitor with whom the liberty can 
be taken, is pretty sure to be met with ' 
^be request — “ Come and see my 
Karden.” Note chiefly, however, with 
'^’bat anxiety the growth of a few 
scrubby plants is regarded. Three or 
i^our times a day will the little urchin ' 
out to look at them. How pro- ■ 
vokingly slow their progress seems to 
bim I Kach morning on getting up he ! 
hopes to find ^me marked change, and 
everything gppeftrs just it did ' 


day before. When will the blossomy- 
come out ? For nearly a week has some 
forward bud been promising him the 
triumph of a first flower, and still it’’ 
remains closed. Surely there must be ' 
something wrong ! Perhaps the leaves 
have stuck fast. Ah ! that is the reason 
no doubt. And so ten to one you will 
some day catch our young florist busily 
engaged in pulling open the calyx, and, ' 
it may be, trying to unfold a few of the 
petals. 

Somewhat like this childish impa- 
tience is the feeling exhibited by not a 
few State-educationists. Both they and 
their type show a lack of faith in natural 
forces — almost an ignorance that there 
are such forces. In both there is the 
.same dissatisfaction with the normal rate 
of progress. And by both, artificial 
means are used to remedy what are con- 
ceived to be Nature’s failures. Within 
these few years men have been awakened 
to the importance of instructing the' 
people. That to which they were 
awhile since indifferent, or even hostile, 
has suddenly become an object of en- 
thusiasm. With all the ardour of recent 
converts — with all a novice’s inordinate 
expectations — with all the eagerness of a 
lately-aroused desire — do they await the 
hoped-for result ; and are dissatisfied 
because the progress from general ignor- 
ance to universal culture has not been 
achieved in a generation. One would 
have thought it sufficiently clear to 
everybody that the great changes taking 
place in this world of ours arc uniformly 
slow\ ('ontinents are upheaved at the 
rate of a foot or two in a century. The 
deposition of a delta is the work of tens 
of thousands of years. The transforma- 
tion of barren rock into life-supporting 
soil takes countless ages. If any think 
society advances under a different law, 
let them read. Did it not require the 
whole (Christian era to abolish slavery 
and serfdom in Europe? Did not a 
hundred generations live and die while 
picture-writing grew into printing ? Have 
not science and commerce and mechan- 
ical skill increased at a similarly tardy 
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^pace? Yet are men disappointed that a 
pitiful fifty years has not sufficed for 
popular enlightenment ! Although with- 
in this period an advance has been 
made far beyond what the calm thinker 
would have expected — far beyond what 
the past rate of progress in human 
affairs seemed to prophesy ; yet do these 
impatient people condemn the voluntary 
system as a failure ! A natural process 
— a process of self-unfolding which the 
national mind had commenced — is pooh- 
poohed because it has not wrought a 
transformation in the course of what 
constitutes but a day in the life of 
humanity ! And then, to make up for 
Nature’s incompetence, the unfolding 
must be hastened by legislative finger- 
ings ! 

There is, indeed, one excuse for at- 
tempts to spread education by artificial 
means, namely, the anxiety to diminish 
crime, of which education is supposed to 
ttpa preventive. “ AVe hold,” says Mr. 
TS&caulay, “that whoever has the right 
to hang has the right to educate.” ^ And 
in a letter relative to the Manchester 
district-system, Miss Martineau writes — 
“Nor can I see that political economy 
objects to the general rating for educa- 
tional purposes. As a mere police-tax 
this rating would be a very cheap affair. 
It would cost us much less than we now 
pay for juvenile depravity.” 

Now the truth of these assumptions 
may be disputed. We have no evidence 
that education, as commonly understood, 
is a preventive of crime. 'Fhose perpe- 
tually re-iterated newspaper paragraphs, 
in which the ratios of instructed to un- 
instructed convicts are so triumphantly 
stated, prove just nothing. Before any 
inference can be drawn, it must be 
shown that these instructed and un- 
instructed convicts, come from two e^/ua/ 
sections of society, alike in all other 
respects but that of knowledge — similar 
in rank and occupation, having similar 
advantages, labouring under similar 
temptations. But this is not only not 
^ Quoted from a speech at Edinburgh. 


the truth; it is nothing like the truth. 
The many ignorant criminals belong to a 
most unfavourably circumstanced class- 
while the few educated ones are from 
a class comparatively favoured. As 
things stand it would be ccjually logical 
to infer that crime arises from living 
in badly-ventilated rooms, or from wear- 
ing dirty shirts ; for were the inmates 
of a gaol to be catedhised, it would 
be found that the majority of them 
had been placed in these conditions. 
Ignorance and crime are not cause and 
effect ; they are concomitant results of 
the same cause. 'Fo be wholly untaught 
is to have moved among those whose 
incentives to wrong-doing are .strongest; 
to be partially taught is to have been one 
of a class subject to less urgent tempta- 
tions ; to be well taught is to have lived 
almost beyond the reach of the usual 
motives for transgression. Ignoranc'e, 
therefore (at least in the statistics re- 
ferred to), simply indicates the presence 
of crime-producing influences, and am 
no more be (xilled the cause of c rime 
than the falling of a barometer c an be 
called the cause of rain. 

So far, indeed, from proving that 
morality is increa.sed by education, the 
facts prove, if anything, the reverse. 
'I'hus we are told, in a report by the Rt v. 
Joseph Kingsmill, head chaplain of 
Pcntonville Prison, that the propuitioii 
borne by the educated to the uneducated 
convicts is fully as high as that wliic:h 
exists between the educated and ihf 
uneducated classes in the general jjopu- 
lation ; although, as just explained, we 
might reasonably expect that, hening 
had fewer temptations, the educated con- 
victs would bear a smaller ratio to their 
class. Again, it has been shown from 
(Government returns^ — “ That the number 
of juvenile offenders in the Metropolis 
has been steadily increasing every 
since the institution of the Bogged 
School Union; and that wherea*’ the 
number of criminals cannot read and 
write has decreased from 24,85^ 
1844) to 22,968 (in 1848) — or no less 
than 1,888 in that period — the numhet 
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of those who can read and write imper- 
fectly has increased from 33,337 to 
^^, 229 — or 2,892 — in the same time.” 

. Morning Chronicle, April 25, 1850. 
Another contributor to the series of 
articles on “ Labour and the Poor,” from 
which the above statement is quoted, 
remarks that “ the mining ])opulation 
(in the North) are exceedingly low in 
point of education and intelligence ; and 
yet they contradict the theories generally 
entcTtaincd upon the connexion of ignor- 
ance with crime by presenting the least 
criminal section of the population of 
England.” — Mornin^^ Chronicle, Dec. 27, 
1849. And, speaking of the women 
employed in the ironworks and collieries 
throughout South Whales, he says — 
“their iguoranc'c is absolutely awful ; yet 
the returns show in them a singular im- 
munity from Morning Chronicle, 

March 2T, 1850. 

If these testimonies arc thought in- 
s’.ifhcient, they may be enforced by that 
(>f Mr. hletcher, who has entered more 
(lahoratcly into this question than j 
perhaps any other writer of the day. ; 
Summing up the results of his investiga- i 
lions, he says : — ^ j 

“ [. In comparing the gross commit- : 
ments for criminal offences with the pro- ; 
portion of instruction in each district, , 
there is found to be a small balance in 
favour of the most instructed districts in , 
the years of most industrial depression 
(1842-3-4), but a greater one against 
tlmni ki the years of less industrial 
depression (1845-6 -7); while in com- ' 
paring the more with the less instructed 
portions of each district, the final result 
is against the former at both periods, 
though fourfold at the latter what it is at 
the former. 

“2. No correction for the ages of the 
population in different districts, to meet 
the excess of criminals at certain younger 
periods of life, will change the character 
ot this superficial evidence against in- 
struction ; every legitimate allowance of 
the kind having already been made in 
arriving at the»e results. 

“o- Down to this period, therefore, 


the comparison of the criminal and 
educational returns of this, any more 
than of any other country of Europe, 
has afforded no sound statistical evidence 
in favour, and as little against, the moral 
effects associated with instruction, as 
actually disseminated amongthe people.”^ 
'fhe fact is, that scarcely any con- 
nexion exists between morality and the 
disc-ipline of ordinary teaching. Mere 
culture of the intellect (and education 
as usually conducted amounts to little 
; more) is hardly at all operative upon 
j conduct. Creeds pasted upon the mind, 
good principles learnt by rote, lessons in 
right and wrong, will not eradicate vicious 
propensities ; though ])e()ple, in spite of 
their exj)ericnce as parents and citizens, 

1 persist in hoping they will. Intellect 
I is not a power, but an instrument— -not a 
I thing which itself moves and works, but 
j a thing which is moved and worked by 
! forces behind it. To say that men are 



is an eye -the eye through which the 
desires sec their way to gratification. And 
educating it only makes it a better eye 
- gives it a vision more accurate and 
more comprehensive -does not at all 
alter the desires subserved by it. How- 
ever far seeing you make it, the passions 
will .still determine the directions in 
which it shall be turned - the objects on 
which it shall dwell. Just those ends 
which the instincts or sentiments propose, 
will the intellect be employed to accom- 
plish : culture of it having done nothing 
l)ut increase the ability to accomplish 
them. Probably some will urge that en- 
lightening men enables them to discern 
the penalties which naturally attach to 
wrong-doing ; and in a certain sense 
this is true. But it is only superficially 
true. Though they may learn that the 
grosser crimes commonly bring retribu- 
tion in one shape or other, they will not 
learn that the subtler ones do. I'heir 

^ Sunnuary of the. A/oml Statistic:) oj England 
1 ami I Vales, 1849. By loscjjh Fletcher, Esq., 

1 Barrister.at-Law,one of I ler Majesty’s Inspectors 
' of SchooU. 







sins will merely be made more Machia- 
vellian. If, as Coleridge says, “ a knave 
is a fool with a circumbendibus,” then, 
by instructing the knave, you do but 
make the circumbendibus a wider one. 
Did much knowledge and piercing intelli- 
gence sul'fice to make men good, then 
Bacon should have been honest, and 
Napoleon should have been just. Where 
the character is defective, intellect, no 
matter how high, fails to regulate rightly, 
because predominant desires falsify its 
estimates. Nay, even a distinct fore- 
sight of evil consequences will not 
restrain when strong ])assions are at 
work. How else does it happen that 
men will get drunk, though they /c/ma 
drunkenness will entail on them suffering 
and disgrace, and (as with the poor) 
even starvation? How else is it that 
medical students, who hmtf the diseases 
brought on by dissolute living better 
than other young men, are just as reckless, 
and even more reckless ? How else is it 
that the London thief, who has been at 
the treadmill a dozen times, will steal 
again as soon as he is at liberty ? 

It is, indeed, strange that with the , 
facts of daily life before them in the i 
street, in the counting-house, and in the 
family, thinking men should still expert 
education to cure crime. If armies of 
teachers, regarded with a certain super- 
stitious reverence, have been unable to 
purify society in all these eighteen 
centuries, it is hardly likely that other | 
armies of teachers, not so regarded, will ' 
be able to do it. If natural persuasion, 
backed by supernatural authority, will 
not induce men to do as they would be : 
done by, it is hardly likely that natural 
persuasion alone will induce them. If 
hopes of eternal happiness and terrors 
of eternal damnation fail to make human 
beings virtuous, it is hardly likely that 
the commendations and reproofs of the 
schoolmaster will succeed. 

There is, in fact, a quite sufficient 
reason for failure — no less a reason than 
the impossibility of the task. The 
expectation that crime may presently be 
pmed, whether by State-education, or 




the silent system, or the separate system, 
or any other system, is one of those 
Utopianisms fallen into by people who 
pride themselves on being practical 
Crime is incurable, -save by that gradual 
process of adaptation to the social state 
which humanity is undergoing. Crime 
is the continual breaking out of the old 
unadapted nature— the index of a char- 
acter unfitted to its conditions ; and only 
as fast as the unfitness diminishes ran 
crime diminish. Reforming men’s con- 
duct without reforming their natures is 
impossible ; and to expect that thdr 
natures may be reformed, otherwise tlian 
by the forces which are slowly civili/mg 
us, is visionary. Schemes of discipline 
or culture are of use only in proportion 
as they organically alter the national 
character, and the extent to which the\ 
do this is by no means great. It is not 
by humanly-devised agencies, good as 
these may be in their way, but it is by 
the never-ceasing action of circumstance' 
upon men - by the constant pressure ni 
their new conditions upon them that 
the re(]uircd change is mainly effected. 

Meanwhile it may be remarked, that 
whatever moral benefit ^an be effected 
by cdiK'ation, must be effected by an 
education whic'h is emotional rather than 
intellectual. If, in place of making ? 
child under stand that this thing is righi 
and the other wrong, you make it j(^ 
that they are so — if you make virtm 
loi't’d and vice loathed — if you arouse : 
noble desire, and make torpid an inlcrioi 
one- if you bring into life a previoiish 
dormant sentiment — if you cause a syiii 
pathetic impulse to get the better of nm 
that is selfish— if, in short, you prodiio 
a state of mind to which proper bchav 
iour is natural, spontaneous, instinctive 
you do some good. But no drilling u 
catechisms, no teaching of moral endes 
can effect this. Only by repea tear 
awakening the appropriate emotions eai 
' character be changed. Mere ideas 
ceived by the intellect, meeting no 
! spouse from within, are quite inopenttiy 
upon conduct, and are quicHly 
' after entering into life; 
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Perhaps it will be said that a discipline 
like this now described as the only 
efticient one, might be undertaken by the 
State. No doubt it might. But from 
all legislative attempts at emotional 
education may Heaven defend us ! 

\et another objection remains. If, 
before agitating the matter, men had 
taken the precaution to define education, 
they would probably have seen that the 
State can afford no true help in the matter. 

Of all qualities which is the one men 
most need? What is the quality in 
which the improvident masses are so 
deficient? Self-restraint -the ability to 
saciifice a small present gratification for 
a prospective great one. A labourer 
eiulowed with due self-restiaint would 
never spend his vSalurday-night s wages 
at the public-house. Had he enough 
sclf-ri'straint, the artizan would not live 
u]) to his income during prosperous times 
and leave the future unprovided for. 
Moie self-restraint would prevent impru- 
dent marriages and the growth of a 
pauper population. And were there no 
drunkenness, no extravagance, no reck- 
less multiplication, social miseries would 
he trivial. 

How is the power of self restraint to 
be increased ? By a sharp experience 
alone can anything be done. Those in 
whom this faculty needs drawing out - ' 
educating — must be left to the discipline 
of Nature, and allowed to bear the pains 
‘'-Ucnda»it on their defect of character. 
Ihc only cure for imprudence is the 
Midcring which imprudence entails. 
Nothing but bringing him face to face 
with stern necessity, and letting him feel 
how unbending, how unpitying, it is, can 
uuprove the man of ill-governed desires. ; 

interposing between humanity and 
fbe conditions of its existence — cushion- ; 
jog-off consequences by poor-laws or the ; 
bkc -serves but to neutralize the remedy ' 
prolong the evil. Let us never for- 1 
set that the law is — adaptation to cir- 
instances, be they what they may. 

. if, rathe* than allow ‘men to come | 
contact with the real circumstances of j 


their position, we place them in factitious 
circumstances, they will adapt themselves 
to these instead ; and will, in the end, 
have to undergo the miseries of a re- 
adaptation to the real ones. 

Now of all incentives to self-restraint, 
perhaps none is so strong as the sense of 
parental responsibility. And if so, to 
diminish that .sense is to use the most 
effectual means of preventing self-re- 
straint from being developed. We have 
ample pro(jf of this in the encourage- 
ment of improvident marriages by a 
poor-law ; and the effect whiclr a poor-law 
produces, by relieving men from the 
responsibility of maintaining their chil- 
dren, must be produced in a smaller 
degree by taking away the responsibility 
of educating their children. 'bhe 
more the StaUi undertakes to do for 
his family, the more are the ex])enscs of 
the married man reduced, at the cost of 
the unmairied man, and the greater 
becomes the temptation to marry. Let 
not any think that the offer of apparently 
gratuitous instruction for his offspring 
would be of no weight with the working 
man deliberating on the propriety of 
taking a wife. \Vhoever has watched 
the freaks which strong passion plays in 
the councils of the intellect — has marked 
how it will bully into silence the weaker 
feelings that oppose it -how it will treat 
slightingly the most conclusive adverse 
evidence, while, in urging the goodness 
of its own (Miisc, trifles light as air 
are confirmations stiong”- whoever has 
marked this, cannot doubt that, in the 
deliberations of such an one, the pros- 
pect of free training for children would 
in no small degree affect the decision. 
Nay, indeed, it would afford a positive 
reason for giving way to his desires. Just 
as a man at an expensive dinner will eat 
more than he knows is good for him, on 
the principle of having his money’s worth, 
so would the artizan find one excuse for 
marrying in the fact that, unless he did 
so, he would be paying education-rates 
for nothing. 

Nor is it only thus that a State-educa- 
tion would encourage men to obey ' 
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present impulses. An influence un- 
favourable to the increase of self-control 
would be exercised by it throughout the 
whole of parental life. 'I’hat restraint | 
which the desire to give children school- j 
ing now imposes on the improvident ten- ; 
dencies of the poor, would be removed. | 
Many a man who, as things are, can but j 
just keep the mastery over some vicious j 
or extravagant propensity, and whose j 
most efficient curb is the thought that if | 
he gives way it must be at the sacrifice 1 
of that book learning which he is anxious 
to give his family, would fall were this 
curb weakened- -would not only cease to 
improve in power of self-control as he is 
now doing, but would retrograde, and 
bequeath his offspring to a lower instead 
of a higher state of life. 

Hence, a Government can educate in 
one direction only by //^/educating in 
another — can confer knowledge only at 
the expense of character. It retards the 
development of an all-important quality, 
universally needed, that it may give a 
smattering of information. 

What a contrast is there between 
these futile contrivances of men and the 
silent-working agencies of Nature ! With 
a perfect economy, Nature turns all 
forces to account. She makes action 
and re-action alike useful. This strong 
affection for progeny becomes in her 
hands the agent of a double culture, 
serving at once to fashion parent and 
child into the needful form. Vet this 


object to a State-religion are disabled 
from seeing that their favourite measure, 
State-education, is objectionable on 
similar grounds. 

To the argument that, as all truths, 
whether religious or secular, form parts 
of one consistent whole, it seems strange 
that the State should be held incompetent 
to communicate certain of them, but 
competent to communicate others, the 
reply is that, concerning the one order 
of truths there is extensive disagreement, 
whereas concerning the other there is 
universal agreement. It is urged that 
while men are at issue upon every point 
of religious doctrine, they are unanimous 
upon the alphabet, upon spelling, upon 
the rules of arithmetic, upon grammar, 
upon geography, and so forth ; and it is 
argued that, as the injustice attendant on 
State-preaching consists in the fact that 
all men do not subscribe to the rruol 
preached, it follows that, as there is no 
difference of opinion respecting sei'ular 
knowledge, there is no injustice in the 
State-propagation of it, and that, there- 
fore, the analogy does not hold. 

'rhe position is doubtless a plausihlf 
^ one. It must be conceded, that the 
I distinction drawn between the 
I dealt out from the pulpit, and the truih'^ 
communicated over the schoolmastei !j 
desk, is in the main valid. But thi-' 
admission by no means implies an aban- 
donment of the point contended for. 

I Terhaps a parallel will best indicate the 


powerful instrumentality statesmen pro- 
pose to dislocate ; confidently opining 
that their own patent apparatus will 
answer a great deal better ! 

[Notk. — Shortly after the publication 
of Social Staiics Mr. Samuel Morley, the 
well-known philanthropist, requested me I 
to let him reprint the foregoing chapter | 
in the form of a pamphlet for distribu- j 
tion. I willingly assented. When, after [ 
a short time, a second edition of the I 
pamphlet was called for, I took the 
opportunity of adding some further 
arguments, which I here append.] 

I’he majority of those who vehemently 


right point of view. 

“You see these stones, this wood, 
these slates, and this lime.?” “Ves.’ 
“You admit that these arc the materials 


of which houses are to be made ? 


do.” “ Then, of course, there can be no 
disagreement between us on the subject 
of building ? ” “I beg your pardon ; ^'e 
may disagree as to the size of the house, 
as to its plan, as to the proportions m 
which the materials shall be used, as to 


the dressing of them, as to the process 
of building, and as to endless matters ot 
detail.” 

Such, by analogy, is thep) argument or 
the State-educationists ; and such is the 
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reply to which they are open. Pointing 
to a heap of school books, they ask 
wlicther you admit the facts contained 
in them. They follow up your assent 
with the further question, whether these 
are not the facts out of which knowledge 
ij, to be organized. And, on your affir- 
mative answer, they straightway base the 
conclusion that education is a subject 
respecting which there can be no dissent ! j 
They forget that to agree about the raw | 
materials involves no agreement as to i 
the manipulation of them. 

'I'hat anything like an agreement as to 
the right way of conducting education is 
]){)ssible in our existing state, few, if any, 
will pretend. On the choice of subjects 
to be taught, on the order in which they 
slioiild be taught, on the manner in 
which they should be taught, on the 
moral discipline that should accompany 
the teaching, on every stej) that can be 
t.iken, from the treatment of our infants 
np to a college examination, conflicting 
opinions exist. How strong and how 
well grounded are these contradictions 
of belief, we shall best perceive by 
gbiK'ing at a few of the specific objec- j 
lions to be raised. i 

“ rjenllemen,” may say some thought- ; 
fill citizen, “your synopsis of instruction 
contains much that I think comparatively 
valueless, and entirely leaves out subjects 
which seem to me of more importance 
than nearly all others. History occupies 
a prominent position in your list ; but I 
see nob mention of Physiology. Now, as 
my children will have but a few years’ 
schooling, I deny the propriety of 
oc('upying their time in learning all 
about people who lived ages ago (a 
knowledge which will be of no daily 
benefit), when the time might otherwise 
be occupied in learning how their own 
bodies are made, and how they should 
be treated. No man’s life was ever 
saved by knowing when the battle of 
Agincourt was fought, or how many 
wives Henry VIII. had ; but every day, 
thousands go to their deaths from un- 
wittingly sinking against the laws of 
their constitutions. You think him 


grossly ignorant who cannot say whether 
it was Charles I. or Charles II. who was 
beheaded. I tell you that, judged by 
any rational standard, he is much more 
grossly ignorant who knows nothing 
about the nature and functions of the 
frame he lives in. What you call ignor- 
ance is harmless ; what 1 call ignorance 
is often fatal. No, no ; with such an 
absurd selection of subjects you shall 
educate no son of mine.” 

“ It seems to me,” objects another, 

“ that your system is utterly unphilo- 
sophical in arrangement. Following the 
old precedent, you propose to begin 
with the alphabet ; and, passing on 
from reading to writing and arithmetic, 
take the other subjects in turn. Yet 
this course, which you think so reason- 
able, I believe to be radically vicious, 
'fo me it is quite clear that the mind, 
like the body, has a natural order in 
which its faculties unfold ; and that we 
must inquire what that order is, and 
conform to it. You would think him a 
foolish parent who tried to make his 
child’s limbs and viscera develop in 
some particular succession which he 
fancied the best. You would tell him 
that if he but afforded the nourishment 
and exercise Nature craved, she would 
do the rest much belter than he could. 
Nevertheless, this empirical scheme of 
culture in which, for aught I see, you 
have not at all consulted Nature, involves 
a similar folly ; and what you would 
say in the analogous case, I now say to 
you ; namely, that the true function of 
the teacher is to observe the order of 
evolution of the faculties, and constantly 
to supply that kind of knowledge which 
the mind shows itself fit to assimilate. 
A partial recognition of this truth is 
shown in the modern practice of begin- 
ning education with the discipline of the 
perceptions ; and it will presently be 
seen that the same truth applies 
throughout. Now as your scheme 
ignores all this, and as I do not choose 
that my children should be stinted of 
facts for which their intellects hunger, 
while they are made to take in facts 



I^hich their intellects cannot properly 
^digest, I must decline the tuition you 
goffer/' 

“ This learning by rote is a barbar- 
^ism,” a third exclaims. “ So far from 
strengthening the memory, J hold that 
:> it weakens it. A good memory is one 
/which retains an idea after a single 
' impression ; a bad memory is one which 
cannot retain an idea until after many 
repetitions of the impression. Now, 
from the universal law that facailties can 
become strong only by exercise, and 
will become weak when not exercised, it 
follows that the memory must be ! 
strengthened by inducing a constant 
effort to remember facts, words, or 
expressions, after once hearing or reading 
, them ; w'hile, on the other hand, it 
follows that the memory must be weak- 
ened by rendering this effort needless. 
Your system of learning by rote 
render it needless. With his lesson-book 
lying before him, and with the con- 
sciousness that he can refer to it as often j 
as he likes, the schoolboy has no 
incentive to concentrate his attention. 
He allows his mind to wander off into 
every train of ideas that suggests itself ; 
knowing that he can come back to his 
task when he pleases. I'his habit grows 
upon him : he frequently almost loses 
the ability to control his erratic thoughts ; 
and finally falls into the practice of 
repeating the words he is learning in a 
semi-conscious way — half thinking of 
them, and half of something else. Thus, 
the power of mental concentration being 
comparatively unnecessary, diminishes. 
Hence the impressions received become 
less vivid ; that is, the memory becomes 
iveaker. I cannot, therefore, avail my- 
ielf of a course of culture which, like 
fours, is vitiated by so bad a method.” 

“ To my mind,” remarks a fourth, 

‘ your discipline seems faulty. I disap- 
)rove of managing children by rewards 
ind punishments. In common with 
nany others, I think that the love of 
iraise is a sentiment already too strong 
n nearly all men ; and hence I object 
p a treatment which, by often gratifying 


it, must make it still stronger. Equally 
to be deprecated are your modes of 
correction. Apparent perversities, both 
moral and intellectual, are in many ( ases 
more due to the teacher than the i)upil: 
resulting, as they usually do, either froni 
a non-adaptation of the subject to the 
age, or from a bad method. And when 
the pupil really is to blame, I hold that 
your harsh measures are nearly always 
detrimental. If lack of ability is the 
defect, a little sympathy and a few words 
of encouragement will do more than 
frowns and abuse ; and in cases of 
misbehaviour, a grave rebuke, kindly 
given by a master who makes himself 
the friend of his scholars, will sun ced 
belter than the blows of one who is 
regarded with enmity. Thinking thus, 
as 1 do, you must see that your system 
is quite unacceptable.” 

“ I unite in all the objections,” adds 
a fifth, “and entertain others of my own. 
With me, resistance is a point of con- 
science. 'I'hese children of mine 1 
j regard as beings with whose welfaie, 

I bodily and mental, I stand charged; 

I and I conceive that I am acting uncon 
I scientiously if I allow them to be treatul 
I in a manner which I believe hurtful 
I Now to me your scheme of education 
I seems, in many respects, ' essentially 
I vicious. Would it not, then, be a gioss 
breach of duty in me to put my childicn 
I under your care ? I pity you, if you say 
no. And if it 7vould be a breach of 
duty, what am 1 to do but resist ? Am I 
to pay your education-rates and get 
nothing in return ? Perhaps you will 
answer, yes. I must tell you, however, 
that my conscience will no more peiinit 
me to do this than it will permit me to 
use your schools. Not only should I 
be aiding you to mis-educate my neigh- 
bour’s children, which my desire for 
human welfare forbids, but I should be 
submitting to an injustice which I foel 
bound to oppose. Would you not con- 
sider it a duty to resist those who tried 
to enslave you ? Knowing how destruc- 
tive of happiness slavery i», would you 
not look on yourself as a traitor to 
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humanity did you passively allow its 
establishment in your person ? Of course 
you would. Well, on like grounds I 
must withstand this encroachment on 
my liberties. Believing, a.s I do, that it 
is lor the well-being of mankind that the 
freedom of each should be unlimited 
sa\e by the equal freedoms of all, I 
cannot conscientiously acquiesce in your 
:mgicssions. I tell you, therefore, that I 
will not put my children under your 
management. I tell you that I will fiot^ 
at your dictation, pay towards other 
men’s school-bills. And further, I tell 
joii, that if you 7 vitl have my property, 
you shall rob me of it ; as the Church 
does.” 

Now, whatever he may think of these 
se\eral grounds for nonconformity, the 
last of which has already been practically 
assumed in America, the advocate of 
State-education must admit that they 
me (piite p()s.siblc ones. lie must 
admit, too, that such differences of 
o[)inion on juvenile culture have been 
i"i(T(‘asing, and will probably continue 
to increase, lie must admit that as, 
uhen men began to discuss theological 
(luestions, the original unity of belief 
ga\(; place to divisions which have 
augmented with growing rapidity ; so, 
now that education has become a subject 
of thought, the past uniformity of practice 
has been superseded by a variety of 
methods which promise to multiply still 
furilicr. He must admit that, until 
l)sy(:liok)gy, of which we yet know but 
little, has been reduced to scientific co- 
ordination, and is universally understood, 
no general agreement as to the right 
conduct of education can become 
possible. He must further admit that 
the daily increase of enlightenment, by 
making men more alive to the importance 
of mental training, will render them 
more aver.se to putting their children 
jmder a questionable discipline. And, 
lastly^ he must admit that, conspiring 
^^th this, the continued growth oi that 
Sense of personal rights which distin- 
gmshes moderi civilization, will in course 

time produce a determined dissent. 

G 


Hence, its advocates cannot but 
confess that State-education is unjust. 
By seeking to draw a distinction between 
it and State-religion, they tacitly admit 
that, were there no distinction, State- 
education would be inadmissible. We 
have found that the assumed distinction 
docs not hold good. Though, as regards 
belief in the things taught, the alleged 
want of parallelism exists, yet, as to 
modes of teaching, the same noncon- 
formity is common to both. And if dis-: 
approval of its organization or govern- 
ment, its ceremonial forms or discipline, 
is allowed to be valid ground for dissent 
from a State-religion, it must be allowed 
that an analogous disa[)*proval of its 
routine, method.s, or course of culture, 
IS valid ground for dissent from a State- 
education — an admission which can 
leave it no consistent supporters save 
churchmen. 

'I'hc members of the Public School 
Association, and their rivals, the sup- 
porters of Mr. Bich.son’s scheme, exhibit 
an energy and munificence muc'h to be 
admired. Donations from ^,500 down- 
wards testify to no small zeal for popular 
enlightenment. They who devote 
valuable time to the writing of tracts, 
new.spaper letters, and leading articles, 
must have a strong interest in the 
success of their projects. Tired men of 
bu.siness, who give u[) their leisure to 
attend committees, show a praiseworthy 
spirit of self-sacrifice. The getting-up 
of public meetings, the preparation 
and delivery of lectures and speeches, 
the devising of Acts of Parliament, 
the obtaining signatures to petitions, the 
forming of loc al organizatioivs, and the 
many other kinds of labour which these 
gentlemen undertake in the carrying on 
of their extensive agitation, prove how 
great a desire they have for the spread 
of knowledge. There is no law com- 
pelling them to act thus. No tax- 
gatherer comes round for their subscrip- 
tions, saying — “Your money or your 
goods.” No penalty attaches to non- 
attendance at committees and meetings \ 
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nor are the onerous offices many of 
them fill undertaken because refusal 
would entail a fine. All that they do 
they do willingly. Moreover, they expect 
to generate in the mass of the community 
a similar disinterested zeal. They issue 
books and pamphlets, deliver lectures 
and speeches, with a view to make men 
join and help them. And by persevering 
in this course — by raising more subscrip- 
tions, acejuiring more members, having 
more meetings, circulating more reports, 
issuing more trai'ts, getting-up more 
petitions, and so, gradually increasing 
the number of those who will devote 
time or money to the cause, they hope 
ultimately to create a public opinion 
strong enough to embody their project 
in law. 

Bearing in mind which facts, let these 
gentlemen, when next they estimate the 
efficiency of voluntaryism, include in 
their estimate what ^/uy have done and 
hope to do. Let them remember that 
the agency by which they expect to 
rouse the indiffereiU, unite the jealous, 
persuade the ad verse — in short, to educate 
the people into their views — is the 
agency which they think so ridiculously 
inadequate to educate the people's 
children. To determine what this agency 
can do, they must assume legislative aid 
to be out of the question, and then add 
all their own energy to the energy of 
their opponents. That this energy is 
of the same nature in both, they cannot 
deny. Zeal for popular enlightenment 
is the motive force in each case ; in each 
case this zeal produces active efforts ; 
and though different means arc chosen, 
yet these efforts are directed to the same 
end. Clearly, therefore, to judge how 
far knowledge may be diffused without 
State-aid, all the energy now directed, 
and to be hereafter directed, to the 


obtaining of State-aid, must be added t( 
the energy expended in our presen 
teaching organizations. 

If the State-educationists are startlet 
at being thus classed as practical thoiigl 
unconscious voluntaries, they will be ye 
more startled on finding how much the 
expect voluntaryism to achieve, d'hc; 
wish to have, throughout the kingdom 
a system of schools under local control 
but siipi)orted by compulsory rati^ 
This system they seek to establish Iv 
law. So to establish it they are carryini 
on an active agitation, in the ho[)e ol 
by-and-by, inducing a majority of tli 
people to think with them. And, wliei 
the majority demands it, their project i 
to receive legislative realization. T( 
what state of feeling, then, do they hopi 
to bring the majority ? They hope si 
to interest them on liehalf of this [)lan 
so to impress them with the importanc 
of edru'ation, so to rouse their sympatlr 
for the uncultured and their pity for Tin 
depraved, that they may say to tin 
Government- *“ Let us be taxed tha 
there may be enough schools aiK 
teachers.” This is wliat the advocati' 
of State-education hope by their volunta! 
efforts to make the majority say : m 
small feat, too, if they succeed in it 
But now let them just ask* themschc 
whether it is not possible that the sani 
persevering persuasion which shall mak 
the majority say, — “ Let us V)e taxd 
that there may be enough schools am 
'teachers,'’ might as readily make then 
say, — “TiCt us provide schools am 
teachers ourselves.” If the majority ma 
be made so anxious for the spread > 
enlightenment as to wish the htat 
to put its hands in their pockets 
may not a little more persuasion mak 
them put their own hands in thei 
pockets ? 
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A COLON V being a community, to ask 
whether it is right for the Slate to found 
and govern coltmies, is practically to ask 
whether it is right for one community to 
found and govern otlier communities. 
And’ this question not being one in 
uhich the relationshi])s of a soric^ty to 
its own authorities are alone involved, 
but being one into \Yhi('h there enter the 
interests of men external to siK'h society, 
is in some measure removeal out of th(‘ 
(lass of questions hitherto considered. 
Nevertheless, our directing principle 
affords satisfactory guidance in this (aise 
as well as in others. 

'I'hat a (lovernment cannot undertake 
to administer the affairs of a colony, and 
to support for it a judicial staff, a con- 
stabulary, a garrison, and so forth, with- 
(Hit trespassing against the parent 
sotiety, scarcely ncc'ds pointing out. 
\ny expenditure for these inirposes, be 
iL like our own some three and a half 


millions sterling a year, or but a few 
thoiis<mds, involves a breach of State- 
duty. The taking from men property 
beyond wdial is needful for tlu‘ better 
securing of ’their rights, we have S(‘en to 
he an infringement of their rights. 
(^)lonial expenditure cannot be nu't 
without pro[)crty being so taken. Ck)lo- 
nial I'xpenditure is therefore unjustifiable. 
An ,()bjc('tor might indeed allege 
that, by maintaining in a settle- 
I'nent a subordinate legislature, the 
parent legislature does not discharge 
towards the settlers its original office of 
prote^ctor; and that the settlers have a 
claim to protection at its hands. i»ut 
the duty of a society towards itself, that 
of a Government towards its subjects, 
will not permit the assumption of such a 
responsibility. p"or, as it is the function 
a Government to administer the law 
e(|ual freedom, it cannot, without 
|e\crsing its function, tax one portion of 
'Subjects at ^ higher rate than is necd- 
rd to protect them, that it may give 


protection to another portion below 
prime cost ; and to guard those who 
emigrate, at the expense of those who 
remain, is to do this. 

In one way, however, legislative union 
between a parent State and its colonies 
may he maintained without breach of the 
law ; namely, by making them integral 
parts of onccm])ire, severally represented 
in n united assembly commissioned to 
govern the whole. but, theoretically 
just as such an arrangement may be, it^ 
is too palpably impolitic for serious con- 
sideration. d'o propose that, while the 
Knglish joined in legislating for the 
people of Australia, of the Cape, of New 
Zi^aland, of C'anada, of Jamaica, and of 
the rest, these should in turn legislate 
for the Pbiglish and for each other,* is 
much like ])ro[)osing that the butcher 
sliould superintend the ('lassification of 
th(j draper’s goods, the draper draw up a 
tariff of prices for the grocer, and the 
grocer instruct the baker in making 
bread. 

It was exceedingly cool of Pope 
Alexand(‘r VI. t(^ parcel out tht? unknown 
countrii's of the fbirth bctw'con the 
Spaniaids and Portuguese, granting to 
Spain all discovered and undiscovered 
heathen lands lying West of a certain 
meridian drawn through the Atlantic, 
and to Portugal those lying Ivast of it. 
(jucen Ivlizabcthj too, was somewhat 
cool when she empowered Sir Humphrey 
Ciilheit “to discover and take jiossession 
of remote and heathen countries,” and 
“to exercise rights, royalties, and 
jurisdi('tion, in such countries and seas 
adjoining.” Nor did Charles II. show 
less coolness, whtMi he gave to Winthrop, 
Mason, and others, power to “ kill, slay, 
and destroy, by all fitting ways, enter- 
prises, and means w’hatsoever, all and 
every such person or persons as shall at 
any time hereafter attempt or enterprise 
the destruction, invasion, detriment, or 



innoyance of the inhabitants,” of the 
)roposed plantation of Connecticut. In- 
ieed, all colonizing expeditions down 
0 those of our own day, with its 
American annexations, its French 
)ccupations of Algiers and 1 ahiti, and 
ts British conquests of Scinde and of 
-he Punjaub, have borne a repulsive 
likeness to the doings of buccaneers. As 
usual, however, these unscrupulous acts 
have brought deserved retribution. 
Insatiate greediness has generated very 
erroneous beliefs, and betrayed nations 
into most disastrous deeds. “Men are i 
rich in proportion to their acres,” i 
argued politicians. “An increase of 
estate is manifcjstly equivalent to an 
increase of wealth. What, then, can be 
clearer than that the acquirement of new 
territory must be a national advantage ? ” 
So, misled by the analogy, and spurred 
on, by acquisitiveness, we have con- i 
tinued to seize province after prov- | 
ince, in utter disregard of the losses I 
entailed by them. In fact, it has been 
inconceivable that they do entail losses ; ' 
and though doubt is beginning to dawn 
upon the public mind, the instinctive 
desire to keep hold is too strong to | 
permit a change of policy. Our predica- 
ment is like tliat of the monkey in the 
fable, who, putting his hand into a jar of i 
fruit, grasps so large a quantity that he 
cannot get his hand out again, and is 
obliged to drag the jar about with him, i 
never thinking to let go what he has i 
seized. When we shall attain to some- ; 
thing more than the ape’s wisdom I 
remains to be seen. | 

^ While the mere propensity to thieve, | 
commonly known under some grandilo- : 
quent alias, has been the real prompter of : 
colonizing invasions, from . those of 
^Gortez and Pizarro downwards, the ; 
ostensible purpose of them has been 
either the spread of religion or the 
extension of commerce. In modern 
days the latter excuse has been the 
‘favourite one. To obtain more markets ' 
^.^this is what people have said aloud to 
;each other, was the object aimed at. 


And, though second to the widening of 
empire, it has been to the compassing of 
this object that colonial legislation Ims 
been mainly directed. Let us consider 
the worth of such legislation. 

Those holy men of whom the middle 
ages were so prolific, seem to have 
delighted in exhibiting their supernatural 
powers on the most trifling occasions. 
It was a common feat with them, when 
engaged in church-building, magically to 
lengthen a beam which the carpenter had 
made too' short. Some were in thu 
constant habit of calling down fire fioin 
heaven to light their candles. When ,it 
a loss where to deposit his habiliments. 
St. Goar, of Treves, would transform a 
sunbeam into a hat’j)Cg. And it h 
related of St. Columbanus that he 
wrought a mirack* to ket'p the grulj'i 
from his cabbages. Now, although the^e 
examples of the use of vast means for the 
accomplishment of insignificant ends, 
are not (^uite paralleled by the exertions 
of Governments to secure colonial trade, 
the absurdity attaching to both dilki^ 
only in degree. An cx])cnditure of 
power ridiculously dispro})ortionate to the 
occasion is their common character i^-tu. 
In the one case, as in the other, an un- 
natural agency is employed to etlcct what 
a natural agency would effect as well. 
'1 rade is a simple enough thing that will 
grow up wherever there is room foi it- 
But, according to statesmen, it must he 
created by a gigantic and costly machin- 
ery. That trade only is advantageoii.'. t(, 
a country which brings in return for what 
is directly and indirectly given, a greater 
worth of commodities than could other- 
wise be obtained. But statesinen 
recognize no such limit to its benefit.s. 
Every new outlet for English goods, kept 
open at no matter what cost, they think 
valuable. Here is some scrubby httk 
island, or wild territory— unhealthy, or 
barren, or inclement, or uninhabited even 
— which by right of discovery, conquest, 
or diplomatic manoeuvring, may be kud 
hands on. Possession is forthwith 
taken ; a high-salaried i governor is 
appointed; officials collect round him; 
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then follow forts, garrisons, giiardships. 
From these by-and-by come quarrels 
with neighbouring peoples, incursions, | 
war; and these again call for more ' 
defensive works, more force, more 
money. And to all protests against this 
reckless expenditure, the reply is - 
“ (Consider how it extends our com- 
merce.” If you grumble at the sinking 
of '800, 000 in fortifying Gibraltar and i 
Malta, at the outlay of ^^130,000 a year 
for the defence of the Ionian Islands, at 
the maintenance of 1,200 soldiers in such 
a good-for-nothing place as the Bermu- 
das, at the garrisoning of St. Helena, 1 
Hong Kong, Heligoland, and the rest, ! 
)ou arc told that all this is needful f(^r 
the protection of our commerce. If you 
object to the e.xpenditure of ;j^'rTO,ooo 
j)('r annum on the Government of , 
(V)lon, it is thought a sufficient answer ’ 
that (’eylon buys inanufactures from us 
to Ihe gross value of ^240, 000 yearly. 
.\m criticisms you may ])ass upon the 
policy of retaining (.'anada, at an annual ^ 
cost of ^,'800,000, are met by the fact 
that this amounts to only 30 per ('ent. 
u[)on the sum which the Canadians 
s[)i.‘nd on our goods.^ Should you, 
under the fear that the Kast India ; 
Company’s, debt may some day be 
saddled upon the people of England, i 
lament the outlay of 7,000,000 over ' 
the Afghan war,the sinking of^ 1,000,000 : 
u year in Scinde, and the swallowing up j 
cf unU3ld treasure in the subjugation of i 
the LAmjaub, there still comes the ever- 1 
lasting excuse of more trade. A Bornean 
jungle, the deserts of Kaffraria, and the 
desolate hills of the Falkland Islands, 
are all occupied upon this plea. The 
most profuse expenditure is forgiven, if 
hut followed by an insignificant demand 
h>r merchandise : even though such de- 
•^^and be but for the supply of a garri.son’s 
‘Necessities — glass for barrack windows, 
^>kireh for officers’ shirts, and lump- 
^‘Ngar for the governor’s table : all of 
N' hich you shall find carefully included in 

‘ For these argl other such facts, see Sir \V. 
tolesworth’s speeches delivered during the 
^^ssions of 18.18 and 1849. 


Board of Trade Tables, and rejoiced over 
as constituting an increase in our exports 1 J; 

But not only do we expend so much. 
to gain .so little, we absolutely expend it'' 
for nothing : nay, indeed, in some cases, 
to achieve a loss. All profitable trade 
with colonies will come without the out- 
lay of a penny for colonial administration \ 
— must flow to us naturally ; and what- . 
ever trade will not flow to us naturally, 
is not profitable, but the reverse. If a 
given settlement deals solely with us, it 
docs so from one of two causes : either 
we make the articles its inhabitants con- 
sume at a lower rate than any other 
nation, or we oblige its inhabitants to . 
buy tliose artic'les from us, though they 
miglit obtain them for less elsewhere. 
Manifestly, if we can undersell other 
producers, we should still exclusively 
supply its maikets were the settlement 
independent. If we (annot undersell 
lh(‘m, it is ('([ually ('ertain that we are^ 
indirectly injming ourselves and the 
settlers too; for, as M‘Culloch says; — 
“Each country has some natural or.. 
ac(|uired capabilities that enable her to 
carry on certain branches of industry 
more advantageously than any one else. 
But the fact of a country being under- 
.sold in the markets of her colonies, 
shows conclusively that, instead of haying 
any superiority, she labours under a dis- 
advantage, as compared with others, in 
the production of the peculiar articles in 
demand in them. And hence, in provid- 
ing a forced market in the colonies for 
articles that we should not otherwise be • 
able to dispose of, wc really engage a 
portion of the capital and labour of the 
country in a lo.ss advantageous channel 
than that into which it would naturally 
have flowed.” And if, to the injury we 
do ourselves by manufacturing goods 
which we could more economically buy, 
is added the injury we suffer in pacifying 
the colonists, by purchasing from them , 
commodities obtainable on better terms 
elsewhere, wc have before us the twofold 
loss which these much-coveted monopo- 
lies entail. ^ 
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I’hus arc we again taught how worthy 
of all rcverency arc the injuiK'tions of 
equity, and how universal is tlieir applica- 
bility. Just that commercial intercourse 
. with colonies which may be had 
without breaking these injunctions, 
brings gain, while just that commercial 
intercourse which cannot be so had, 
brings loss. 

Passing from home interests to 
colonial interests, we still meet 
nothing but evil iH'sults. It is a 
prettily sounding expression, that of 
mother-country protection, but a very 
delusive one. If we are to believe those 
who have known the thing rather than 
the name, there is but little of the 
maternal about it. In the Declaiation 
of American Independence we have a 
candid statement of c\[)crience on this 
point. Speaking of the king— the per- 
sonification of the parent State the 
settlers say : — 

“ He has obstructed the administration 
of justice, by refusing his assent to laws 
for establishing judiciary powers. 

“ He has erected a multitude of new 
offices, and sent hither swarms ofofku'ers 
to harass our people, and eat out theii 
substance. 

“He has kept among us in times of 
peace standing armies, without the <'on- 
sent of our legislatures. 

“He has combined with others to 
subject us to a jurisdiction foreign to 
our constitution and unacknowledged 
by our laws ; giving his assent to their 
pretended acts of legislation 

“ For quartering large bodies of armed 
troops among us. 

“ For protecting them by a mock trial 
from punishment for any murders which 
they should commit on the inhabitants 
of these states. 

“ For cutting off our trade w’ith all 
parts of the w’orld. 

“For imposing taxes upon us w'ithout 
our consent. 

“For depriving us in many cases of 
the benefits of trial by jury,” \’c., t\:c., 
&c. 


I Now, though tyrannies so atrocious as 
I tliese do not commonly disgrace colouial 
I legislation in the present day, w^e ha\e 
i but to glance over the newspapers pub- 
! lished in our foreign possessions, to see 
: that the arbitrary rule of the Colonial 
i Office is no blessing. 'I'wo outbreaks in 
fifteen years pretty plainly hint the feeling 
of the Canadas. Within the same peiiod 
the Cape Boers have revolted thrice; 
and we have just had a tumultuous 
I agitation and a violent paper war about 
convict.s. In the West Indies thcic ib 
iiniveisal discontent. Jamaica advues 
tell of sto])ped supi)li(;s, and State- 
machine! y at a dead lock. Guiana sends 
like news. Here are cpiarrels about re 
trenchment ; there, insurrectionary lii^ts; 
and anger is cverywhert*. The name of 
('eylon calls to mind the insolenc e ot a 
tith'd governor on the one side, and on 
the otlier the l)itterncss of insulicd 
colonists. In the Australian settlements, 
criminal immigration has been the ^uru 
subjcict ; while from New^ Zealand iheie 
come })rotests against official desi)otisiii, 
All w’inds bring the same tale of a 
negligence c'aring for no expostulaticuis 
impertinence without end, blundciinp. 
dispuU^s, dela)s, corruption. Canaduins 
complain cjf having been induced b\ a 
proffered privilege to sink their capital 
in flour-mills, which subsectuent Icitiv 
lation made useless. With an ever van- 
ing amount of protection, sugar-planlch 
say they do not know what to be at. 
South Africa bears witness to a mis 
management that at one time uiakc'i 
enemies of the Gricpias, and at anolla' 
entails a Kaffir war. 'I'he emigrants ol 
New Zealand lament over a seat uf 
government absurdly cho.sen, niem^')' 
thrown away upon useless roads, and 
needful works left undone, boudi 
Australia is made bankrupt by 
governor’s extravagance; lands aie ap- 
portioned so as to barbarize the settkis 
by dispersion ; and labourers are sent 
out in excess, and left to beg. Cur 
('hinese trade gets endangered by 
insulting behaviour of mihtary officeis to 
the natives ; and the authorities oi 
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Labuan make their first settlement in a 
pestilential swamp. 

Nevertheless, these results of mother- 
country protection need not surprise us, 
if we consider by whom the duties of 
maternity arc discharged. 1 lotted here 
mul there over the hairth, at distances 
varying from one thousand to fourteen 
ihousand miles, and to and from some 
of which it takes three-ciuarters of a year 
to send a question and get back an 
answer, arc forty-six communities, con- 
Msting of different races, ])laced in 
different circumstances. And the affairs 
of these numerous, far-removed com- 
munities — their commercial, social, politi- 
cal, and religious interests, are to be 
cared for - by whom ? By six function- 
al ies and their twenty-three clerks, sitting 
at desks in Downing Street ! being at 
the rale of o’l^ of a functionary and 
half a clerk to each settlement ! 

(Ireat, however, as are the evils en- 
tailed by government coloni/sation upon 
both parent State and settlers, they look 
insignificant when ('ompared with those 
it inflicts on the aborigines of the 
con([i]ered countries. 'The people of 
Java believe that the souls of hmroptams 
[)ass at dc;^th into the bodies of tigers : 
and it is related of a Hispaniolan chief 
that he hoped not to go to heaven when 
he heard there would be Spaniards there. 
Significant facts these ; darkly suggestive ! 
o( many an unrecorded horror. But 
they Tiint nothing worse than history tells 
of. Whether we think of the extinct 
^Vest-Indian tribes, who were worked to 
death in mines ; or of the (.'ape Hotten- 
tots, whose masters punished them by 
i^hooting small shot into their legs; or 
of those nine thousand Chinese whom 
tbc Dutch massacred one morning in 
hatavia; or of the Arabs lately suffo- 
cated in the caves of Dahra by the 
i'Vench ; we do but call to mind solitary j 
•"'ttinples of the treatment commonly re- ' 
ceived by subjugated races from so-called | 
Christian nations. Should any one flatter 
hirnself that tve English are guiltless of | 
such barbarities, he may soon be shamed ' 
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by a narrative of our doings in the East. 
The Anglo-Indians of the last century — 
“ birds of prey and of p^issage,” as they 
were styled by Burke- showed them- 
I selves only a shade less cruel than their 
I prototypes of Peru and Mexico. Imagine 
I how black must have been their deeds, 

I when even the Directors of the Company 
admitted that “ the vast fortunes ac- 
(juired in the inland trade have been 
obtained by a scene of the most 
tyrannical and oppressive conduct that 
[ was ever known in any age or country.” 

! ('onccive the atrocious slate of society 
I described by Vansittart, who tells us that 
the hhiglish compelled the natives to buy 
, or sell at just what rates they pleased, on 
' pain of flogging or confinement. Judge 
to what a i)ass things must have come 
: when, in describing a journey, Warren 
' Hastings says, “ most of the petty towns 
and serah were deserted at our ap- 
I proach.” A cold-blooded treachery was 
1 the established policy of the authorities. 

I Princes were betrayed into war with each 
other; and one of them having been 
helped to overcome his antagonist, was 
then himself dethroned for some alleged 
misdemeanour. iMways some muddied 
stream was at hand as a pretext for 
official wolves. 1 )ependent chiefs hold- 
ing coveted lands were impoverished by 
exorbitant demands for tribute ; and 
their ultimate inability to meet these 
demands was construed into a treason- 
able offence, punished by deposition, 
lu’cn down to our own day kindred 
iniquities are continued. ' Down to our 
own day, too, arc continued the grievous 
salt-monopoly, and the pitiless taxation 
which wrings from the poor ryots nearly 
half the produce of the soil. 1 )own to 
our own day continues the cunning 
despotism which uses native soldiers to 
maintain and extend native subjection — 
a despotism under which, not many , 
years since, a regiment of sepoys was 
deliberately massacred for refusing to 
march without proper clothing. Down 
to our own day the police authorities 

^ See Sir Alexander Burns’ despatches. 



league with wealthy scamps, and allow 
.the machinery of the law to be used for 
'^liurposes of ejttortion. Down to our 
own day, so-called gentlemen will ride 
their elephants through the crops of im- 
poverished i^easants ; and will supply 
themselves with provisions from the 
native villages without paying for them. 
And down to our own day, it is common 
with the people in the interior to run 
into the woods at sight of a European ! 

No "one can fail to see that these 
cruelties, these treacheries, these deeds 
of blood and rapine, for which European 
nations in general have to blush, are 
mainly due to the carrying on of coloni- 
zation under State-management, and 
‘ with the help of State-funds and State- 
force. It is quite needless to point to 
the recent affair at Waiiau in New 
Zealand, or to the Kaffir war, or to our 
perpetual aggressions in the ICast, or to 
colonial history at large, in proof of this, 
for the fact is self-evident. A school- i 
boy, made overbearing by the conscious- j 
ness that there is always a big brother to ! 
take his part, typifies the colonist, who 
sees in his mother-country a bully ever 
ready to back and defend him. Unpro- 
tected emigrants, landing among a strange 
race, and feeling themselves the weaker 
party, are tolerably certain to behave 
well ; and a community of them is likely 
to grow u]) in amicable relationship with 
the natives. But let these emigrants be 
followed by regiments of soldiers^ — let 
them have a fort built and cannons 
mounted — let them feel that they have i 
the upper hand; and they will no longer | 
be the .same men. A brutality will come I 
out which the discipline of civilized life I 


aggressive tendency is encouraged in all, 
and betrays colonists into those atrocities 
that disgrace civilization. 

As though to round off the argument, 
history gives proof that while Govern- 
ment-colonization is accompanied by 
endless miseries and abominations, 
colonization naturally carried on is Irec 
from these. To AVilliam Penn belongs 
the honour of having shown men that the 
kindness, justice, and truth of its in- 
habitants are better safeguards to a 
colony than troops and fortifications and 
the bravery of governors. In all points 
Pennsylvania illustrates the equitable, as 
contrasted with the inequitable, mode of 
colonizing. It was founded not by the 
State but by private individuals. It 
needed no mother-country protection, for 
it committed no breaches of the moral 
law. Its treaty with the Indians, 
described as “ the only one ever eon- 
cluded which was not ratified by an oath, 
and the only one that was never broken, ’ 
served it in better stead than any 
garrison. For the seventy years dunnir 
which the Quakers retained the I'hiof 
power, it enjoyed an immunity from that 
border warfare, with its concomitant 
losse.s, and fears, and bloodshed, to 
which other settlements were subject. 
Contrariwise, its j^ieople maintained a 
friendly and mutually-beneficial inter- 
course with the natives; and, as a 
natural consequence of complete security, 
made unusually rapid progress in 
material prosperity. 

That a like policy would have been 
similarly advantageous in other cases, 
may reasonably be inferred. No one 


yhad kept under ; and not unfrequently 
they will prove more vicious than they 
even knew themselves to be. Various 
evil influences conspire with their own 
■Jbad propensities. The military force 
guarding them has a strong motive to 
Toment quarrels ; for war promises prize- 
money. To the civil officials, conquest 
; holds out a prospect of more berths and 
quicker promotion — a fact which must 
:^bias them in favour of it. Thus an 


can doubt, for instance, that had the 1 -ast 
India Company been denied military 
aid and State-conferred privileges, bolk 
its own affairs and the affairs of Ilin- 


dostan, would have been in a far better 
condition than they now are. Insane 
longing for empire would never have 


burdened the Company with the enor- 
mous debt which paralyzes it. "i 


energy perpetually expended m a 
gressive wars would have been employe 


o 
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in developing the resources of the 
country. And had the settlers thus 
turned their attention wholly to com- 
merce, and conducted themselves peace- 
ably, as their defenceless state would 
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have compelled them to do, England 
would have been better supplied with 
raw materials and the markets for her 
goods would have enlarged. 
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t TiiK current ideas respecting legislative 
j intci Terence in sanitary matters, do not 
I bciiii to have taken the form of a definite 
I theory. The Jiastern Medical Associa- 
Ition of Scotland does indeed hold “that 
it is tlio duty of the State to adopt 
nieiisures for protecting the health as well 
us the property of its subjects and 'J7ic 
lately asserted that “ the Privy 
CuLincil is chargeable with the health of 
the hmipire ” ; ^ but no considerable 
political party has adopted either of these 
doi^inas by way of a distinct confession 
of l.uth. 

That it comes within the proper sphere 
of government to repress nuisances is 
evident. He who contaminates the 
atmosphere breathed by his neighbour, 
is infringing his neighbour’s rights. Men 
have ecjual claims to the free use of the 
elements, and having that exercise more 
or less •limited by whatever makes the 
elements more or less unusable, arc 
obviously trespassed against by any one 
^vho unnecessarily vitiates the elements, 
and renders them detrimental to health, 
or disagreeable to the senses ; and in the 
discharge of its function as protector a 
government is called upon to afford 
redress to those so trespassed against. 

beyond this, however, it cannot law- 
go. As already shown in several 
kindred cases, for a government to take 
from a citizen more property than is need- 
f|d for the efificient defence of that citizen’s, 
^^gbis, is to ijifringe his rights. And 
‘ See 7 'Ae Twites j October 17, 1848. 


heiK'e all taxation for sanitary superin- 
tendence coming, as it does, within this 
category, must be condemned. 

T'he theory which Boards of Health 
and the like imply, is not only inconsist- 
ent with our definition of Stale-duty, hut is 
open to strictures similar to those made in 
analogous case.s. If, by saying “that it 
is the duty of the State to adopt measures 
for protecting the health of its subjects,” 
it is meant (as it is meant by the majority 
of the medical profession) that the State 
should interpose between cpiacks and 
those who patronize them, or between the 
druggist and the artizan who wants a 
remedy for his cold— if it is meant that 
to guard people against empirical treat- 
ment, the State should forbid all un- 
licensed persons from prescribing ; then 
the reply is, that to do so is directly to 
violate the moral law. Men’s rights are 
infringed by these, as much as by all 
other, trade-interferences. 'Plie invalid 
is at liberty to buy medicine and advice 
from whomsoever he pleases ; the un- 
licensed practitioner is at liberty to sell 
these to whomsoever will buy. On no 
pretext can a barrier be set up between 
the two, without the law of erjual freedom 
being broken ; and least of all may the 
Government, whose office it is to uphold 
that law, become a transgressor of it. 

Moreover this doctrine, that it is the 
duty of the State to protect the health of 
its subjects, cannot be established, for 
the same reason that its kindred doctrines 
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cannot, namely, the impossibility of say- 
ing how far the alleged duty shall be 
carried. Health depends on the fulfil- 
ment of numerous conditions — can be 
“ protected ” only by insuring that ful- 
filment. If, therefore, it is the duty of 
the State to protect the health of its 
subjects, it is its duty to see that all the 
conditions to health are fulfilled by them. 
The legislature must prescribe so many 
meals a day for each individual ; fix the 
quantities and qualities of food, for men, 
women, and children ; state the projiortion 
of fluids, when to be taken, and of what 
kind; specify the amount of exercise, 
and define its character; describe the 
clothing to be employed ; determine the 
hours of sleep ; and to enforce these regu- 
lations it must employ officials to over- 
see every one’s domestic arrangements. 
If, on the other hand, a universal super- 
vision of pri\ate conduct is not meant, 
then there comes the (Question — Where, 
between this and no supervision at all, 
lies the boundary up to which supervision 
is a duty ? 

There is a manifest analogy between 
committing to Government-guardianshij) j 
the physical health of the people, and i 
committing to it their moral health. If I 
the welfare of men’s souls can be fitly i 
dealt with by acts of parliament, why then ^ 
the welfare of their bodies can be fitly i 
dealt with likewise. 'I'he disinfecting 
society from vice may naturally be cited , 
as a {irecedent for disinfecting it from ; 
pestilence. Purifying the haunts of men , 
from noxious vapours may be held cpiite i 
as legitimate as purifying their moral j 
atmosphere. 'I'he fear that false doctrines | 
may be instilled by unauthori/xd preach- | 
ers, has its analogue in the fear that 
unauthorized tiractitioncrs may give dele- ; 
terious medicines or advice. And the | 
prosecutions once committed to prevent ' 
the one evil, countenance the penalties ! 
used to put down the other. Contrari- ! 
wise, the arguments employed by the | 
dissenter to show that the moral sanity of 
the people is not a matter for State- 
superintendence, are applicable, with a 
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slight change of terms, to their physical 
sanity also. 

I Let no one think this analogy imagin. 

, ary. 'Phe two notions are not only 
I theoretically related; we have facts proving 
, that they tend to embody themselves in 
; similar institutions. 'I'here is an incliria- 
i lion on the part of the medical profesdon 
I to get itself organized after the fashion of 
I the clergy. Little do the public at largt 
j know how actively tu'ofessional puhliea- 
I lions are agitating for State-appointd 
i overseers of the public health. 'I'akeup 
1 the lAjHcet, and you will find articles 
I written to show the necessity of making 
I poor-law medii'al officers independent ol 
I Boards of (liiardiams, by appointing their 
j for life, holding them resjionsible oiil\ tc 
; central authority, and giving them hand 
' some salaries from the Consol idala 
Fund. 'I'he Journal of rublic llcolli 
i propo.ses that “ every house on becoming 
I vacant be examined by a comiicten 
; person as to its being in a condlliui 
I adapted for the safe dwelling in of ihi 
future tenants and to this end wcuk 
rai.se by fees, ('hargcable on the landlmd'- 
“ a revenue ade(}uate to pay a sufliciLni 
staff of inspectors four or five lumduc 
pounds a year each.” A non-profi ssion.i 
publication, echoing the appeal, says 
“No reasonable men can doubt that i 
a proper .sy.stem of ventilation weir I' li 
dered imperative upon landlords, no 
only would the ( holera and other epidcnii' 
diseases be checked, but the gcncia 
standard of health would be ral^c(l.’ 
^Vhile the Medical Times shows ,it 
leanings by announcing, with maikei 
approbation, that “ the Ottoman ( lovcrn 
ment has recently published a deer^' 
for the appointment of physicians to h 
paid by the State,” who “arc bound t' 
treat gratuitously all — both rich and pno 
— who shall demand advice.” 

'I'he most specious excuse for m^t ev 
tending to medical advice the principk 
of free trade, is the same as that givci 
I 'for not leaving education to be diffi'^>^' 
; under them ; namely, thal the judgnicn 
of the consumer is not a sufficient 
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untce for the goodness of the commodity. 
I’hn intolerance shown by orthodox 
suigcons and physicians towards unor- 
daincd followers of their calling, is to be 
understood as arising from a desire to 
tlcfi nd the public against quackery. Ig- 
norant people, say they, cannot distin- 
guish good treatment from bad, or skilful 
advisers from unskilful ones : hence it is 
needful that the choice should be made 
for them. And then, following in the 
track of priesthoods, for whose persecu- 
ti(jiis a similar d(.;fenco has always been 
set uj), they agitate for more stringent 
regulations against unlicensed practition- 
Lis, and descant upon the dangers to 
which men are exposed by an unrestricted 
system. Hear Mr. Wakley. Speaking 
of a recently-ievived Liw relating to 
chemists and druggists, he says It 
must have the effect of chef king, to a 
v.'ibt extent, that frightful evil ('ailed 
('oiintt'r-practic(‘, exercised by unqualified 
persons, which has so long been a dis- 
grace to the operation of the law.s relating 
u) medicine in this country, and which, 
doubtless, has been attended with a 
dreadful sacrifice of human Irfe.” (/a?//a7, 
September 11, liSqr.) And again, “'riicre 
IS not a chemist and druggist in the empire 
who would refuse to prescribe in his own 
shop in medical casces, or who would 
hesitate day by day to prescribe sim[)le 
remedies for the ailments of infants and 
children.” . . . “ We had previously 
( onsid|*red the evil to be of enormous 
uiagnitude, but it is quite clear that w'e 
had under-estimated the extent of the 
danger to which the public arc exposed.’’ 
{Lancet^ October 16, 1841.) 

'Miy one may disc'ern through these 
ludicrous exaggerations much more of 
the partizan than of the philanthropist. 
J^ut let that pass. And without dwell- 
yig upon the fact tliat it is strange a 
'‘dreadful sacrifice of human life” 
^^hould not have drawn the attention of 
the people themselves to this “ frightful 
evil,’'- ^without doing more than glance 
‘d the further fact, that nothing is said of 
tho.se benefits conferred by “countcr- 
practicc,” which would at least form a 


considerable set off against tins “ evil of 
enormous magnitude ” ; let it be con- 
ceded that very many of the poorer 
classes arc injured by druggists’ pre- 
scriptions and (juack medicines.^ The 
allegation having been thus, for argu- 
ment’s sake, admitted in full, let us now- 
consider whetluT it constitutes a sufficient 
plea fur legal interference. 

Inconvenience, suffering, and death, 
are the penalties attached by Nature to 
ignorances, as well as to incompetence — 
arc also the means of remedying these. 
Partly l)y weeding out those of lowest 
develu])mcnt, and partly by subjecting 
those who remain to the never-ceasing 
(lisci[)line of experience, Nature se(’ures 
the giowlh of a race of iiuai who shall 
both understand the conditions of ex- 
istenc(‘, and be able to act up to them. 
It is impossible in any degree to suspend 
this discipline by slep[)ing in between 
ignoianceand its consc([uen('es, without, 
to a corresponding dcgiee, suspending 
the pre^gress. If to be ignorant were as 
.safe as to be wise, no one would become 
wise. And all measures which tend to 
])iit ignuiance upon a par with wisdom, 
inevitably check the growth of wisdom. 
Acts of Parliament to save silly iieoplo 
fnan the evils which putting faith in 
cnqiirics may entail on them, do this, 
and are therefore bad. It is best to let 
the foolish man suffer the penalty of his 
foolishness. I'or the pain lie must 
bear it as well as lie c.in ; for the experi- 
ence -he must treasure it up, and act 
more rationally in liiture. d'o others as 
W(dl as to himself will his case lie a 
warning. And by multiplication ol such 
' warnings, there cannot fail to be 
generated a caution corrc.sponding to the 
■ danger to be shuniKal. 

A sad population of imbeciles w'ould 
our schemers fill the world with, could 
their plans last. A sorry kind ot human 
^ constitution would they make for us — a 

! ^ 'rile inflic-lioii of such injunct is not peculiar 

' to quacks. During the last four yeais (I add 
j this note in 1890) T have had occasion to consult 
' .seven medical men, and si.\ out of the se\en did 
me haim ! 




constitution continually going wrong, 
and needing to be set right again— a 
constitution ever tending to self-destruc- 
tion. Why the whole effort of Nature 
is to get rid of such - to clear the world 
of them, and make room for better. 
Mark bow the diseased are dealt with. 
Consumptive patients, with lungs incom- 
petent to perform the duties of lungs, 
people with digestive organs that will 
not take up enough nutriment, people 
with defective hearts which break down 
under effort, people with any constitu- 
tional flaw preventing due fulfilment of 
the conditions of life, are continually | 
dying out, and leaving behind those fit 
for the climate, food, and habits to which 
they are born. Even the less-imperfectly 
organized who, under ordinary circum- 
stances, manage to live with comfort, 
are still the first to be carried off by 
adverse influences ; and only such as are 
robust enough to resist these - that is, 
only such as arc tolerably well adapted 
to both the usual and incidental neces- 
sities of existence, remain. And thus is 
the race kept free from vitiation. Of 
course this statement is in substance a 
truism ; for no other arrangements of 
things is conceivable. But it is a truism 
to which most men pay little regard. 
And if they commonly overlook its 
application to body, still less do they 
note its bearing upon mind. Yet it is 
equally true here. Nature just as much 
insists on fitness between mental 
character and circumstances, as between 
physical character and circumstances ; 


upon trial. If they are sufficiently com. 
plete to live, they do live, and it is well 
they should live. If they are not 
sufficiently complete to live, they die, 
and it is best they should die. And how- 
ever irregular the action of this law may 
appear — however it may seem that much 
chaff is left behind which should be 
winnowed out, and that much grain i;, 
taken away which should he left behind: 
yet due consideration must satisfy eveiy 
one that the average effect is to puiify 
society from those who are, in \om( 
respect or othet\ essentially faulty. 

Of course, in so far as the severity of 
this process is mitigated by the 
spontaneous sympathy of men for one 
another, it is ])roper that it shouh 1 he 
mitigated : albeit there is unquestionably 
harm done when sym[)athy is sli(n\ii. 

I without any regard to ultimate n'sults. 

I But the drawbacks henc'e arising aic 
I nothing like commensurate with the 
j benefits otherwise conferred. ( mly wlu'ii 
I this sympathy prompts to a breach of 
1 equity —only when it originates an inter- 
I ference forbidden by the law ot 
I freedom— only when, by so doing, it 
suspends in some particular department 
of life the rclationshi]) between coiistitu 
tion and conditions, does ijt work nine 
evil. Then, however, it defeats its own 
end. It favours the multiplicatinn of 
those worst fitted for existence, and, hy 
con.scquence, hinders the multiplication 
of those best fitted for existence — leaving, 
as it does, less room for them. It ti 
to fill the world with those to whom lile 


and radical defects are as much causes I will bring most pain, and tends to kiep 
of death in tlie one case as in the other. | out of it those to whom life will hiing 
He on whom his own stupidity, or vice, ! most pleasure. It inflicts positive nii^'Cry, 
or idleness, entails loss of life, must, in | and prevents positive happiness, 
the generalizations of philo.sophy, be j 

classed with the victims of weak viscera Turning now to consider these iiH' 
or malformed limbs. In his case, as m patiently-agitated schemes for improving 
the others, there exists a fatal non- our sanitary condition by .Act of 
adaptation ; and it matters not in the Parliament, the first criticism to be 
abstract whether it be a moral, an passed on them is that they are needless 
intellectual, or a corporeal one. Beings inasmuch as there are already efficient 
thus imperfect are Nature’s failures, and influences at work gradually acconipli^b' 
are recalled by her when found to be ing every desideratum. * 

.such, Along with the rest they are put Seeing, as do the philanthropic of our 


jay, like the congenitally blind to whom 
jifrh’t has just been given, they form very 
>rudc and very exaggerated notions of 
Ihe evils to be dealt with. Some, 
inxious for the enlightenment of their 
fellows, collect statistics exhibiting a 
lamentable amount of ignorance; pub- 
lish these ; and the lovers of their kind 
Eiic startled. Others dive into the dens 
where poverty hides itself, and shock 
tlic world with descriptions of what they 
see. Others, again, gather together 
infoimation respecting crime, and make 
the benevolent look grave by their 
ilisclosures. Whereupon, in horror at 
these revelations, men keep thoughtlessly 
assuming that the evils have lately 
become greater, when in reality it is 
they who have become more observant 
of them. If few ('omplaints have 
hitherto been heard about crime, and 
i-noiance, and misery, it is not that in 
times past these were less widely spread, 
the contrary is the fact ; but it is that 
our forefathers thought little about them, 
a,ul said little about them. Overlooking 
wliK'h circumstance, and forgetting that 
social evils have been undergoing a 
giadual amelioration, many entertain a 
needless alarm lest fearful consequences 
should ensue, if these evils are not 
immediately remedied, and a visionary 
hope that immediate remedy of them is 
possible. 

Su('h are the now prevalent feelings 
relative to sanitary reform. We have 
iiad a nfultitude of blue-books, Board of 
Health reports, leading articles, pam- 
phlets, and lectures, descriptive of bad 
drainage, overflowing cesspools, festering 
gra\eyards, impure water, and the 
filthiness and humidity of low lodging 
houses. The facts thus published are 
Ihoui^ht to warrant, or rather to demand, 
kgislativc interference. It seems never 
to be asked, whether any corrective 
process is going on. Although the rate 
pf loortality has been gradually decreas- 
and the value of life is higher in 
fln^land than elsewhere— although the 
deaiiliness of ciur towns is greater now 
than ever before, and our spontaneously- 


grown sanitary arrangements are far 
better than those existing on the Conti- 
nent, where the stinks of Cologne, the 
uncovered drains of Baris, the water-tubs 
of Berlin,^ and the miserable footways 
of the German towns, show what State- 
management effects ; yet it is perversely 
assumed that by State-management only 
can the remaining im[)cdiments to public 
health be removed. Surely the causes 
which have brought the sewage, the 
paving and lighting, and the water-supply 
of our towns, to the present state, have 
not suddenly ceased. Surely that 
amelioration which has been taking 
place in the condition of London for 
these two or three centuries, may be* 
expected to continue. Surely the public 
spirit which has carried out so many 
urban improvements since the Municipal 
(Corporations Act gave greater facilities, 
can carry out other ini[)rovements. One 
would have thought that less excuse for 
meddling existed now than ever. Now 
that so much has been effected ; now 
that the laws of health are beginning to 
be generally studied : now that people 
are reforming their habits of living ; now 
that the use of baths is spreading ; now 
that temperance, and ventilation, and 
due exercise are getting thought about — 
to interfere now, of all limes, is surely 
as rash and uncalled-for a step as was 
ever taken. 

And then to think that, in their haste 
to obtain by law healthier homes for 
the masses, men should not see that the 
natural process already commenced is 
the only process which can eventually 
succeed ! The Metropolitan Association 
for improving the Dwellings of the 
Labouring Classes is doing all that is 
possible in the matter. It is endeavour- 
ing to show that, under judicious 
management, the building of salubrious 
habitations for the poor becomes a 
profitable employment of capital. If it 

^ For putlinn out fires in Herlin they depend 
on open tubs of water that stand about the city 
at ccitain points, leady to be dragged where 
they are wanted. [Since 1850 an English firm 
has changed all this.] 





shows this, it will do all that needs to be ! 
done ; for capital will quickly flow into I 
investments offering good returns. If it ! 
•does show this -if, after due trial, ! 
it finds that these Model Lodging Houses ! 
do not pay, then Acts of Parliament will | 
not improve matters.^ These plans for ' 
making good ventilation imperative; ■ 
insisting upon water-supply, and fixing i 
the price for it, as Lord Mor})eth’s Jlill ' 
would have done ; having empty houses 
cleansed before re-occupation, and 
charging the owners of them for inspec 
tion — these plans for coercing landlords 
into giving additional advantages fijr the 
same money arc nothing but repetitions of 
the old proposal, that “the three-hooped 
pot shall have ten hoops,’’ and arc just 
as incapable of realization. 'I'he first 
result of an attempt to carry them out 
would be a diminution of the profits of 
house-owneis. The interest on capital 
invested in houses no long(*r being so 
high, capital would seek other invest 
ments. Tlie building of houses would 
cease to kee[) pace with the growth of 
population. Hence would arise a 
gradual increase in the number of 
occupants to each house. And this 
change in the ratio of houses to people 
would continue until the demand for 
houses had raised tlu' profits of the 
landlord to what they were, and until, 
by overcrowding, new sanitary evils had 
been produced to parallel the old ones.- 

^ I to have saul that Act^ of Parliament 

can rc-movo the evils complained of only hy 
inflicting other evils ; but at that time no one 
clicamcd that the ad\anrc wf .Socialism would be 
.so rajud that 11140 ycais municipal governments 
woiihl make late-jiayers pay part of the rents of 
wotking-chiss houses; for this is w'hat is done 
when hy public funds they .are .supplied with 
better houses th.an they would othciwise have. 

- Such results have actually lieen brought 
about by the Metropolitan J^mldings Act. 
While this Act has introduced some reform in 
the better cla'w of houses (although to nothing 
like the expected extent, for the .surveyors are 
bribed, and moreover the fees claimed by them 
for inspecting eveiy trifling alteration opetate as 
penalties on impioveineni), it has entailed far 
more evil, just where it wa.s intended to confer 
benefit. An architect and surveyor describes it 
as having worked after the follown'ng manner. 


If, by building in larger ma.sses and to 
a greater height, .such an economy can 
be achieved in ground-rent, the cost of 
outer walls, and of roofing, as to give 
more accommodation at the same 
expense as now (which happily seems 
probable) ; then the fact only needs 
proving, and, as before said, the com- 
petition of capital for investment will do 
all that ran he done ; but if not, the 
belief that legislative coercion can make 
things better is a fit companion to the 
belief that it can fix the price of bread 
and the rate of w'agcs. 

Let tho.se who are anxious to inipnne 

Tn tluiso divfricts of London ronsisliiig of infiTinr 
houses, hiiill in that insuhst.inf ini fashion wliirli 
the New buildings Ail was to mend, ihcic 
obtains an average rent, surticicntly reiiinm Mluf 
to l.indlords whose* houses were inn up ('omn 
mically before the New buildings Act p-is^cd, 
'I'his existing average rent fixes the lem llui 
mus^bc charged in these distriets for new hun-es 
of the same ni'eommodalion — that is, the s.iii;-* 
number of rooms, foi the people they me Iniill 
foi do not a[)pieciate the extra safely ot Imn;; 
within walls strengthened with hoop-iion bond 
Now it luins out upon tiial, that houses Iniikifi 
acconlanee with the iircsimt legiil.ilimis .ind kr 
at this established into, luing in iiolhiiig lik ■ 1 
reasonable return, buihlcis have consef|i;iiilH 
(oiifined themseKes to erecting houses in bum 
distiicis (where the possibility of a piolinlk 
compelilion with pre-existing houses sliowstbi' 
those pre-c.xisting houses weie lob ni l' 
substantial), and liave cca.sed to eiecl daeb n;*' 
for the masses, cxei'pt in the subuibs wheii. ip 
])iessing sanitary cmIs exist. Meanwhile, in ib‘ 
inferior rlistiiels above described, time li ' 
icsulted an inciease of overcrowding Inlf ' 
dozen families in a house a score lodgeish ^ 
loom. Nay, moi“e than this has resultnl. 
stale of miserable dilapidation into which thcH' 
aliodes of the poor are allowed to fall, is duo 
the absence of competition from new houses. 
J.andloids do not lind their tenants lcni|'le'l 
aw.ay hy the offer of belter accomiuod.itiou. 
Repairs, bidng unnecessaiy for seem mg 
largest amount of profit, are not made, 
the fees demanded by the surveyor, c\( n \\hou 

an additional chimney-pot is jmt up, supply 
ready excuses for doing nothing. Thus, wink 
the New Buildings Act has caused some iiu]uo\e- 
ment where improvement wm.s not gieatly 
needed, it has caused none whcie it was necdou, 
but has instead gcneiated evils worse than 
it was to remove. In fact, fora large peieeiit-^g^’ 
of the very horrors which our sanitary 
are now trying to cure by law! wc have to thank 
previous agitators of the si^tne school. 



^suPEi^visfoN ‘ 'iff 


he health of the poor, through the 
ndirect machinery of law, bring their 
;eal to bear directly upon the work to be 
lone, bet them appeal to men’s 
;ympathies, and again to their interests, 
[^et them show that the productive 
powers of the labourer will be increased 
yj bettering his health, whiki the ])oors’- 
ates will be diminished. Above all, let 
honi demand the removal of those 
)bstacles which existing legislation puts 
n the way of sanitary inijn-ovcment.' 
riiL'ir efforts thus directed will really 
promote progress. Whereas their efforts 
IS now directed arc cither needless or 
njuiious. 

It is in this case, as in many others, 
he peculiarity of what are oddly styled 
‘practical measures,” that they supersede 
igencies which are answering well l)y 
igencics which are not likely to answer 
ivcll. Here is a heavy charge of in- 
/'iciency brought against the drains, 
:osspools, stink-traps, of England in 
^"ncral and London in jrarticular. The 
t!vidence is voluminous and conclusive, 
iiul by common consent a verdict of 
proven is returned. Citizens look grave 
mcl determine to petition Parliament 
ihoiit it. Parliament promises to con 
aider the matter; and after the usual 

‘ Wilting before the repeal (-f the bn’tk-duty, 
Ilf Builder says Tl is supposed that one 
^iiuilh of tlie cost of a dwelling which lots for 
2.f ()d. or y. a week is caused by thocxjiensc of 
111'-' title-Jecds and the tax on \sood and bricks 
in Its construction. Of coniso the owner 
su( li j)ropcrty must he lomunerated, and he 
thorelorc charges ^hd. or <)d. a week to co\er 
Ihfsc bnidens.” Mr. C. Oatliff, secretary to 
die Society for Improving the Dwellings of tlie 
^bilking Classes, describing the effect of the 
ivindow-tax, says They are now paying upon 
dioir institution in St. Pancras, the sum of 
i6v. in window-duties, or i pci rent, pci 
'I'liiuin upon the oiiginal outlay. The average 
rental paid by the Society’s tenants is 5ir. 6 d. per 
and the wdndow-duly deducts from this 
7 kf. per week.” -Deputation to Lord Ashley, see 
y>/wv, Januaiy 31, 1S50. Mr. W. Voilei, 
master-tailor, says — “1 lately in.scrtcd one of 
•• Arnott’s ventilators in the chimney of the 
^erkshop, little thinking I should be called upon 
Mir. badger, cHr district surveyor, for a fee 
'll 25J -.” — Morning Chronicle^ February 4, 1850. 


amount of debate, says- Let there be 
a Board of Health.” Whereupon 
petitioners mb their hands, and look out 
for great things. They have unbounded 
simplicity — these good citizens. J^egisla- 
tion may disappoint them fifty times 
running, without at all shaking their 
faith in its efficiency, 'i'hey hoped that 
Church abuses would be rectified by the 
Tk'clesiastical ('ommission: the ])Oor 
curates can say whether that hope has 
bi'en realized. Backed by an Act of 
Parliament, the Poor-T.aw O^mmissioners 
were to have era(li('atcd able-bodied 
jiaiipcrism : yet, until checked by the 
recent prosperity, the poors’-rates have 
be(m rapidly rising to their old level. 
The N(nv Buildings Act was to have 
given the people of Londotr better 
homes ; whereas, as lately saw, it has 
made worse the homes that most w'anted 
impro\ing. Men w('rc sanguine of 
reforming criminals by the silent system, 
or the sc[)arate system ; but, if w'e arc to 
judge by the disputes of their n^spective 
advocates, neither of these plans is very 
successful. Pau[)er children were to 
have been made into good citizens by 
industrial education ; from all quarters, 
however, come statements tliat a very 
large percentage of them get into gaol 
or become prostitutes, or return to the 
workhouse. The iiK'asures enjoined by 
the Vaccination A(‘t of iS jo w('rc to have 
exterminated small pox ; but the. Regis- 
trar-Genera I’s reix^rl.s show that the 
deaths from small -pox have been in- 
creasing. Y('t scan'cly a doubt seems 
to aiisc respecting the competency ol 
legislators to do what they propose. 
From the times when they tried to fix 
the value of money down to our own 
day, when they have just abandoned the 
attempt to regulate the i)rice of corn, 
statesmen have been undertaking all 
kinds of things, from prescribing the cut 
of boot-toes, up to prci)aring people for 
Heaven ; and have been constantly 
failing. Nevertheless such inexhaustible 
fiiith'have men that, although they sec 
this, and altlvmgh they arc daily hearing 
of imbecilities in public departments —of 



Admiralty Boards which squander three 
millions a year in building bad ships 
and breaking them up again — of Woods 
and Forests Commissioners who do not 
even know the rental of the estates they 
manage — of bungling excise-chemists 
who commit their chiefs to losing prose- 
cutions, for which compensation has to 
be made ; yet Government needs but to 
announce another plausible project, and 
men straightway hurrah, and throw up 
their caps, in the full expectation of 
getting all that is promised. 

But the belief that Boards of Health, 
and the like, will never effect what is 
hoped, needs not wholly rest either on 
abstract considerations, or on our 
experience of State-instrumentalities in 
general. ^V^e have one of these organ- 
izations at work, and, as far as may be at 
present judged, it has done anything but 
answer people’s expectations. 'I'o con- 
demn it because choked sewers, and 
open gully-holes, and filthy alleys 
remain much as they were, would, 
perhaps, be unreasonable ; for time is 
needed to rectify evils so widely estab- 
lished. But there is one test by which 
we may fairly estimate its efficiency ; 
namely, its conduct before and during 
the late pestilence. It had more than a 
year’s notice that the cholera was on its 
way here. There were two whole 
sessions of I’arliament intervening 
between the time when a second 
invasion from that disease was foreseen, 
and the time when the mortality was 
highest. The Board of Health had, 
therefore, full opportunity to put forth 
its powers, and to get greater powers if 
it wanted them. Well, what was the 
first step which might have been looked 
for from it? Shall we not say the 
suppression of intramural interments? 
Burying the dead in the midst of the 
living was manifestly hurtful ; the evils 
attendant on the practice were univer- 
sally recognized; and to put it down 
required little more than a simple 
exercise of authority. If the Board of 
Health believed itself possessed of 
authority sufficient for this, why did it 


not use that authority when the adven 
of the epidemic was rumoured? Ifj 
thought its authority not great enougl 
(which can hardly be, rememberin 
what it ultimately did), then why did j 
not obtain more? Instead of takin 
either of these steps, however, it occupiei 
itself in considering future mode^ c 
water-supply, and devising systems t 
sewage. ^Vhile the cholera was af 
proaching, the Board of Health wa 
cogitating over reforms from which th 
most sanguine could not expect an 
considerable benefit for years to ( oint 
And then, when the enemy was upoi 
us, this guardian in which men wer 
putting their trust, suddenly besliriei 
itself, and did what, for the time beiiij 
made worse the evils to be reincMliw 
As was said by a speaker, at (jiic c 
the medical meetings held during th 
height of the cholera, “ the Coniiiih 
si(jncrs of Public Health had adoptei 
the very means likely to produce tha 
complaint. Instead of taking iheii 
measures years ago, they had stirred ii|; 
all sorts of abominations now. Tlicy had 
removed dunghills and cesspools, and 
added fuel tenfold to the fire that 
existed. (Hear, hear.) Never sime he 
could recollect had there been such 
accumulations of abominable odouis au 
since the Health of Towns Commission 
had attempted to purify the atmosphere. 
(A laugh, and Hear, hear.) ” At Iciigil' 
when, in spite of all that had been clone 
(or, perhaps, partly in consequence of 
it), the m(;rtality continued to increase, 
the closing of graveyards was dcjc idcd 
upon ; in the hope, as we must suppose, 
that the mortality would thereby he 
checked. As though, when thcic were 
hundreds of thousands of bodies decom- 
posing, the ceasing to add to them 
would immediately produce an api)roci 
able effect ! 

Even could State-agency compass ioj 
our towns the most perfect salubrity, it 
would be in the end better to remain as 
wc are, rather than obtain such a benefit 
by such means. It is quite possible to 
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jrivc too much even for a great desider- 
atum. However valuable good bodily 
health may be, it is dearly purchased 
when mental health goes in exchange. 
Whoso thinks that Government can 
supply sanitary advantages for nothing, 
or at the cost of more taxes only, is 
woefully mistaken. They must be paid 
for with character as well as with 
taxes. 

l.et it be again remembered that men 
cannot make force. All they can do is 
to avail themselves of force already 
existing, and employ it for working out 
this or that purpose. 'I 'hey cannot in- 
crease it ; they cannot get from it more 
than its due effect j and as much as they 
expend of it for doing one thing, must 
they lack of it for doing other things. 
Thus it is now becoming a received 
doctrine, that what we call chemical 
affinity, heat, light, electricity, magnetism, 
and motion, arc all manifestations of the 
same primordial force that they are 
convertible into one another ; and, as a 
lorollary, that it is impossible to obtain 
in any one form of this force more than 
its e'piivalent in the previous form. 
Now this is equally true of the agencies 
acting in society. It is (piite possible to 
divert the ppwer at present working out 
one result, to the working out of some 
other result. But you cannot make 
more of it, and you cannot have it for 
nothing. Just as much better as this 
paiticular thing is done, so much worse 
must another thing be done. 

Or, changing the illustration, and 
regarding society as an organism, we ^ 
may say that it is impossible artificially 
lo use up social vitality for the more 
active performance of one function, 
'vithout diminishing the activity with 
'yhich other functions are performed, j 
‘So long as society is let alone, its various j 
‘'structures will go on developing in due 
subordination to one another. If some 
of them are very imperfect, and make 
00 appreciable progress towards effici- 
oocy, it is because still more important 
organs are equally imperfect, and because 
growth of these involves cessation of 


j growth elsewhere. Be sure, also, that 
whenever there arises a special necessity 
! for the better performance of any one 
! function, or for the establishment of 
some new function. Nature will respond. 
Instance, in proof of this, the increase of 
particular manufacturing towns and sea- 
ports, or the formation of incorporated 
companies. Is there a rising demand 
for some commodity of general consump- 
tion? Immediately the organ secreting 
I that commodity becomes more active, 

I absorbs more [)eo[)le, begins to enlarge, 

I and secretes in greater abundance. 

! T'o interfere with this process by pro- 
ducing premature development in any 
I particular direction, is inevitably to dis- 
j turb the due balance of organization, by 
I causing somewhere else a corresponding 
I atrophy. At any given time the amount 
of a society’s vital force is fixed. De- 
1 pendent as is that vital force on the 
extent to which men have actpiired 
fitness for a co oj)erative life — upon the 
efficiency with which they can combine 
as elements of the social organism, we 
may be quite certain that, while their 
characters remain constant, nothing can 
increase its total (juantity. We may be* 
also certain that this total quantity can 
j produce only its equivalent of results ; 

I and that no legislators can get more 
i from it, although by wasting it they may 
get less. 

Already, in treating of Poor-l^aws and 
1 National l^ducation, we have examined 
in detail the reactions by which these 
attempts at a multiplication of results 
arc defeated. In the case of sanitary 
administrations, a similar reaction may 
be traced ; showing itself, among other 
ways, in the checking of social improve- 
ments which demand popular enterprise. 

Should proof of this be asked, it may 
be found in the contrast between English 
energy and f'ontinental helplessness. 
English engineers (Manby, W’ilson, and 
Co.) established the first gas-works in 
Paris, after the failure of a Erench com- 
pany ; and many of the gas-works 
throughout Europe h;ive been constructed 
by Englishmen. An English engineer 


H 
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i(Miller) introduced steam navigation on 
the Rhone ; another English engineer 
.(Pritchard) succeeded in ascending the 
Danube by steam, after the Ereneh and 
Germans had failed. The first steam- 
boats on the Loire were built by lilnglish- 
men (Favveott and Preston); the great 
suspension bridge at Pesth has been 
built by an Englishman ('rierney Clarke); 
and an Englishman (Vignoles) is now 
building a still greater suspension bridge 
over the Dnieper. Many ("ontinental 
railways have had Englishmen as consult- 
ing engineers ; and in spite of the 
celebrated Mining College at h'reyburg, 
several of the mineral fields along the 
Rhine have been opened up by English 
capital employing English skill. Now 
why is this ? U’hy were our coaches so 
superior to the diligences and eilwagen 
of our neighbours ? Why did our rail 
way-system develop so much faster? 
Why are our towns better drained, better 
paved, and better supplied with water? 
There was originally no greater mechan- 
ical aptitude, and no greater desire to 
progress, in us than in the connate 
nations of Northern Etiropc. If any- 
thing, we were com[)aralively deficient , 
in these respects. Early improvements . 
in the arts of life were impoited. The 
germs of our silk and woollen manu- ; 
factures came from abroad. 'I'hc first 
water-works in London were erected by ' 
a Dutchman. How happens it, then, 1 
that we have now reversed the relation- i 
ship ? Manifestly the change is due to j 
difference of discipline. Having been | 
left in a greater degree than others to 
manage their own affaiis, the hlnglish 
people have become self-hel])ing, and 
have acquired great ])ractical ability. 
While, conversely, that comparative help- 
lessless of the paternally-governed nations 
' of Europe, illustrated in the above facts, 
and commented upon by Laing, in his 
JVo^es of a Iraveller, and by other 
observers, is a natural result of the 
State-superintendence policy- -is the re- 
action attendant on the action of official 
' mechanisms— is the atrophy correspond- 
ing to some artificial hypci trophy. 


I One apparent difficulty accompanying 
I the doctrine now contended for reniLiins 
i to be noticed. If sanitary administraiion 
by the State be wrong, because it inijilics 
a deduction from the citizen’s proputy 
greater than is needful for maintaining 
his rights, then is sanitary administraiion 
by municipal authorities wrong also (or 
the same reason. Be it by gencuil 
government or by local government, the 
levying of compulsory rates for drainage 
and for paving and lighting, is inad 
missible, as indirectly making legislatne 
protection more costly than neccssaiy, 
or, in other words, turning it into aggies- 
sion (p. 67) ; and if so, it follows that 
neither the past, present, nor proposed 
methods of securing the health of tew ns 
I are equitable. 

! This seems an awkward conclusion; 
i nevertheless, as deducible from our 
I general principle, we have no altein.UiM^ 

I but to accept it. How streets and couih 
I are rightly to be kept in order remains 
; to be considered. Respecting .sewage 
; there would be no difficulty. Hoihe^ 
might readily be drained on the same 
mercantile principle that they are imw 
supplied with water. It is probable lint 
in the hands of a private company, tho 
resulting manure would not only ])a} ihit 
('ost of collection, but would yiehl ti 
considerable profit. But if nol, iltt* 
return on the invested ('apital would bo 
made up by charges to those whoso 
-houses were drained: the alternati\e ol 
having their connexions with the numt 
sewer stopped, being as good a seem it) 
for payment as the analogous ono"’ 
possessed by water and gas companies. 

, Paving and lighting would properly lull to 

i the management of house-owners, ^\ole 

I there no public provisions for such con 
venicnces,. house-owners would (pncldy 
find it their interest to furnish theiin 

I 1 At the time this was written (1S50) I 
I not aware that a conclusive illustration • 
1 Six years afterwards I learnt from the siiivimj 
: of Cheltenham (then Mr. H. Dangerfickb 
before that town was incorporated theiu 
been formed a company by which the pL^i^ 
drained ; and this company paid 7 per cent. 0 
its capital I 
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Sonic speculative building society having 
t,ot the example of improvement in this 
Jirct'iion, competition would do the rest. 
Dwellings without proper footways before 
ihein, and with no lamps to show the 
tcndiits to their doors, would stand 
inipt)', when better accommodation was ' 
oHVied. And good paving and lighting 
having thus become essential, landlords ! 
would combine for the more economical ; 
^iipiily of themd 

’ Only (juile recently (in 1S90) liave 1 become I 
awaio of ciihcs showing that, as above alleged, 
llic Iii;Iituig of towns might 'vciy well have been ' 
Hlatid by voluntary agency in the absence of j 
iminicipiil administration. That the making i 
and (listiilnuion of gas is practicable w'ithout the 1 
adion of any local government is, indeed, a ; 
f.iiniliar fact ; though had achievement of the I 
con\> induce been postponed until town-councils 
iiiuli‘ito«d< it at the cost of the ratepayers, it , 
wmild doubtless have been su[)posed that it ' 
could have been achieved in no other way. Hut 1 
thcio Is proof that not only is private enterprise I 
ca|uble of supplying the inhabilanis of towns ' 
VM’li ^.is for indoor consumption, but that it is also j 
Qjiulile of establishing and maintaining out-door ' 
ki^huiig. In 1862, Pewsey, a small place in i 
j^^llMlllc of not cpiile 2,000 people, established 
a g.is c()m[iany. Its chief business has been to 
sup])l\ private houses and shops, but it has also 
lighted 'he slieets : being paid for doing this by 
tile vuluiilaiy subscriptions of the chief inhahi- 
Diit'' Such dilTicultics as have arisen have been 
due to the fact that in so small a place the suh- 
fciiheis living f.>r outside of it, W'ho derive little 
peneht iVoiii tlie lighting, bear a large ratio to 
pHiv. living within the place: difficulties which 
pieuld not arise in a town of any size. Though the 
Cumpuny pays but 2 per cent., yet the smallness 


To the objection that the perversity of 
individual landlords and the desire of 
some to take unfair advantage of the 
rest, w^)uld render such an arrangement 
impracticable, the reply is that in new 
suburban streets, not yet taken over by 
the authorities, .such an arrangement is, 
to a considerable extent, already carried 
out, and would be much better carried 
out but for the consciousness that it is 
merely temporary. Moreover, no adverse 
inference could be drawn, were it even 
shown that for the present such an 
arrangement is impracticable. So, also, 
was personal freedom once. So once 
was representative government, and is 
still with many nations. As repeatedly 
pointed out, the practicability of recog- 
nizing men’s rights is proportionate to 
the degree in whicii men have become 
moral. 'That an organization dictated 
by the law of eipial freedom ('annot yet 
be fully realized, is no proof of its 
imperfection : is proof only of our 
imperfection. And as, by diminishing 
this, the process of adaptation has 
already fitted us for institutions which 
were once too good for 11s, so will it go 
on to fit us for others that may be too 
good for us now. 


of the (lividcnil is obviously due to the large 
proportion which the cost of the plant and 
administration hcais to the ictiuns, where the 
business is so small. 


currency, postal arrangements, etc. 


So constantly have currency and gov- 
“‘■'■'nicnt been associated — so universal 
been tlve control exercised by law- 
givers over monetary systems — so com- 
have men come to regard this 
as a i-^attcr of course ; that 
cau'eiy any one seems to inquire what 


1 would result were it abolished. Perhaps 
' in no case is the necessity of State- 
I superintendence so generally assumed; 

; and in no case will the denial of that 
; necessity cause so much surprise, 
i 'Phat laws interfering with currency 
, cannot be enacted without a reversal of 
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State-duty is obvious ; for cither to forbid 
the issue, or enforce the receipt, of cer- 
tain notes or coin in return for other 
things, is to infringe the right of exchange 
— is to prevent men making exchanges 
which they otherwise would have made', 
or is to oblige them to make exchanges 
which they otherwise would not have 
made. If there be truth in our general 
principle, it must be impolitic as well as 
wrong to do this. Nor will those who 
infer as much be deceived ; for it may 
be shown that such dictation is not 
only needless, but injurious. 

The monetary arrangements of any 
community are ultimately dependent, 
like most of its other arrangements, on ' 
the morality of its members. Among a 
people altogether dishonest, every mer- 
cantile transaction must be effected in 
coin or goods ; for promises to pay 
cannot circulate at all, where, by the 
hypothesis, there is no probability that 
they will be redeemed, Oawersely, 
among perfectly honest people ])aper 
alone will form the circulating medium ; 
seeing that as no one of such will give j 
promises to pay more than his assets ' 
will cover, there can exist no hesitation ; 
to receive promises to pay in all cases ; i 
and metallic money will be needless, ; 
save in nominal amount, to supply a ' 
measure of value. Manifestly therefore, 
during any intermediate stale, in which ^ 
men are neither altogether dishonest nor j 
altogether honest, a mixed currency wilt I 
exist ; and the ratio of paper to coin will ! 


be the cases in which gold and silvei ar^ 
i called for, and the smaller will he ib 
(piantity of gold and silver in circulation 
Thus, self-regulating as is a cuirenc) 
‘ when let alone, laws cannot improve ib 
I arrangements, although they ma)-, and 
; continually do, derange them. That the 
1 State should comj)el every one who has 
j given promises to pay — be he merchant, 
I private banker, or shareholder in a joint 
stock bank duly to discharge the i espon 
sibilities he has incurred, is very tiue. 
'I'o do this, however, is merely to main 
tain men’s lights—to administer justia' 
and therefore comes within the States 
normal function. But to do more than 
this-- to restrict issues, or forbid iioiis 
below a certain denomination, is no less 
injurious than inc([uitable. For limiliiis; 
the paper in circulation to an ainount 
smaller than it would otherwise reach, 
inevitably nec(\ssitates a corresponding' 
inc'rease of coin ; and as coin is hicked- 
up capital, on which the nation gets no 
interest, a needless increase of it 
equivalent to an additional tax c(,iial 
to the addititjnal interest lost. 

Moreover, even under such rc^tI lo- 
tions, men must still depend mainl) on 
one another’s gfK)d faith and enlighti ncii 
self-interest ; seeing that oply by n.(iuir 
ing the banker to keep sulbcient specie 
in his coffers to cash all the notes In ha? 
issued, can complete security be gi\rn to 
the holders of them; and to reciuiu- 
much is to destroy the motive for issuitg 
notes. It should be remembered, too. 


vary with the degree of trust individuals 
can place in one another. There seems 
no evading this conclusion. The greater 
the ]jrevalence of fraud, the greater will 
be the number of transactions in which 
the seller will part with his goods only 
for an equivalent of intrinsic value ; that 
is, the greater will be the number of 
transactions in which coin is required, 
and the more will the metallic currency 
preponderate. On the other hand, the 
more generally men find each other 
trustworthy, the more frequently will 
they take payment in notes, bills of 
exchange, and cheques; the fewer will 


that even now the greater part ct our 
paper currency is wholly unguaranteed. 
Over the bills of exchange in rirciih- 
tion,^ which represent liabilities three 
times as great as are represen tixl h) 
notes, no control is exercised. 
honouring of these there exists no 
security, and the multiplication of thenj 
is without any limit, save that natnru 
one above mentioned — the credit nieu 
find it safe to give one another. 


* Though not literally currency, hiH-' 
change, serving in many casetto effect 
transactions which would otherwise be eltcc 
in money, to that extent perform ils fiuieii'*'’’ 
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l.astly, we have experience ('ompletcly | 
0 the point. While in Enj^land banking | 
las been perpetually controlled, now by | 
jrivileging the Jiank of England, now ; 
ly limiting banking partnershi])s, now | 
jy prohibiting banks of issue within a | 
,|)cciricd circle, and now by restricting | 
he amounts issued -while “we have | 
[lever rested for many years together ; 
ivithout some new laws, scmie new regu- j 
lations, dictated by the fancy and theory ! 
fashionable at particular pericjds,” ' and i 
^vhile “by constant interference wc have i 
[uevented public opinion, and the ex | 
perieiice of bankers themselves, adapting ' 
and moulding their business to the best 
and safest course’’-' — there has existed 
in Scotland for nearly two centuries a 
wholly unconlrolU'd system, — a comidetc , 
ficc trade in currency. And what have 
been the comparative results ? Scotland 
has had the advantage, both in security 
and economy, d'he gain in security is 
pioved by the fact that the proportion of 
bank failures in Scotland lias been far 
loss than in England. Though “ by Amf 
there has never been any restri('tion 
against (Uiv one issuing notes in Scot- , 
land; yet, in practice, it has ever becni 
impossible for any unsound or unsafe j 
paper to obtain currency.’’'^ And thus ' 
the natural guarantee in the one case 
has been more erficient than the legis- 
lative one in the other. 'The gain in ; 
oi'onomy is proved by the fact that Scot- 
land has carried on its business with a . 
circulation of ^'3,500,000, while in Eng- 
land the circulation is from 50,000,000 ; 
lo ^60,000,000 ; or, allowing for differ i 
dice of population, England has required 1 
a currency three times greater than Scot- ! 
land. I 

When, therefore, we find a prion ■ 
reason for concluding that in any given , 
community the due balance between | 
P^tper and coin will be sponcaneously 1 
^laiiitained — when we also find that three- j 
lourths of our own paper circulation is : 

' Cnneucy, afid Sanki}\^. Py T Junes 

uilson, Ksq., M.P. * , 

//ml. * 
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self-regulated, and that the restrictions 
on the other fourth entail a useless 
sinking of (‘apital— when we find, further, 
that (acts [irove a self-regulated system 
to be both safer and cheaper, we may 
fairly say, as above, that legislative 
interference is not only needless, but 
injurious. 

If evil arises when the State takes 
upon itself to regulate currency, so also 
docs evil arise when it turns banker. 
True, no direct breach of duty is com- 
mitted in issuing notes ; for the mere 
transibr of promises to jiay to tlmse wdio 
will take them, nec('ssitatcs neither in- 
iVingement of men’s rights nor the raising 
of taxes for illegitimate pui [loses. Did 
the State confine itself to this, no harm 
would result : but when, as in practice, 
it makes its notes, or, rather, those of its 
[iroxy, legal tender, it both violates the 
law of e([ual freedom and ojicns the door 
to abuses that were else impossible. 

I hiving enacted that its agent’s promises 
to pay shall be taken in discharge of all 
claims between man and man, there 
readdy follow's, when occasion calls, 
tin; further stej) of enacting that 
these promises to [lay shall be taken 
in discharge of all claims on its agent. 
'I'liis don(‘, further liabilities are incurred 
without difficulty, for they can be liqui- 
dated in jiaper. .Paper ('ontinues to be 
issued without limit, .and then comes 
depreciation ; which de[)reciation is vir- 
tually an additional taxation, imposed 
without the. ])opular consent — a taxation 
which, if directly imposcal, would make 
men realize the c\tra\agance of their 
national expenditure, anil condemn the 
war necessitating it. Seeing then, that 
there could never occur depriiciation, 
and its concomitant evils, were there no 
notes made inconvertible by Act of 
Parliament ; and seeing that there could 
never exist any motive to make notes 
legally inconvertible save for purposes of 
State-banking; there is good reason to 
consider State-banking injurious. Should 
it be urged that, for the occasional evils 
it entails, State-banking more than com- 
pensates by the habitual supply of many 
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millions^ worth of notes, whose place 
could not be supplied by other notes of 
equal credit, it is replied that had the 
Bank of h'.ngland no alliance with the 
State, ^ its notes would still circulate as 
' extensively as now, provided its proprie- 
tors continued their solicitude (so con- 
stantly shown at the half-yearly meetings) 
to keep their assets more than three 
millions above their liabilities. 

There is a third capacity in which a 
Government usually stands related to the 
currency, namely, as a manufacturer of I 
coins. 'That in theory a (]ovt;rnment ■ 
may carry on the trade of stamping , 
bullion without necessarily reversing its i 
proper function is admitted. I’ractiailly, ' 
however, it never does so without ! 
collaterally transgressing. For the same i 
causes which prevent it from profitably ' 
competing with private individuals in , 
other trades, must j^ircvent it from profit- | 
ably competing with them in this— a ' 
truth which inquiry into the management 
.of the Mint will sufficiently enforce. 
And if so, a Government can manufacture 
coins without loss only by forbidding 
every one else to manufacture them. 
By doing this, however, it diminishes 
men’s liberty of action in the same way 
as by any other trade restriction— in 
short, does wiong. And, ultimately, the 
breach of the law of equal freedom thus 
committed results in society having to 
pay more for its metallic currency than 
would otherwise be necessary. 

Perhaps to most it will seem that by 
a national mint alone can the extensive ' 
dilfusion of sjairious coinage be prevented. 
But those who suppose this, forget that ! 
under a natural system there would exist ! 
the same safeguards against such an evil 
as at present, 'i'he ease with which bad 
money is distinguished from good, is the 
ultimate guarantee for genuineness ; and 
this guarantee would be as efficient then 


as now. Moreover, whatever additional 
security arises from the punishment of 
“smashers,” would still be afforded; 
seeing that to bring to justice those who, 
by paying in base coin, obtain good*, 
“under false pretences,” comes within 
the State's duty. Should it be urged 
that, in the absence of legisLuue 
regulations, there would be nothing to 
prevent makers from issuing new mintages 
of various denominations and degrees ot 
fineness, the reply is that only when some 
obvious public advantage was to he 
obtained by it, could a coin differing fioin 
current ones get into circulation. W etc 
private mints now permitted, the nio. 
prietors of them would be obliged to 
make their sovereigns like existing oiks, 
because no others would be taken. For 
the si/c and weight — they would bv U sled 
by gauge and balance, as now' (and lot 
a while with great caution). Foi thi* 
fineness — it would be guaranteed bv ihe 
scrutiny of other makers. Compi ling 
I firms would assay each other’s isMics 
whenever there appeared the least reaxm 
to think them below the estabhslud 
standard, and should their susi'i(i<'ns 
prove correct, would (juickly fiml sfine 
mode of diffusing the inform, ii'uii. 
Probably a single case of exposure ,ind 
the consc([uent ruin, would evci .iHvr 
prevent attempts to circulate coin^ ol 
inferior fineness. 

It is not unlikely that many ic.kKin 
though unprepared with definite regli'-'s 
to these reasonings, will still doubt tlivir 
correctness. That the existing monetary 
system — an actual w'orking sN^tvin, 
seemingly kept going by the Si ale - 
w'ould be benefited by the witluliaual 
of State-control, is a belief which the 
strongest arguments will in most <.'ccs 
fail to instil. Custom will bias men m 
this case, much as in another case ii <Joe^ 
the vine-growers of France, wdio, having 


^ The alliance consists in this, that on tlie 
credit of a standing debt of 14,000,000, due 
from the Government to the Bank, the Bank is 
allowed to issue notes to that amount (besides 
further notes on other security), and hence to the 
extent of this debt the notes have practically a 
Government guarantee. 


long been instructed by State-cum mis- 
sioned authorities when to commence 


the vintage, believe that such dictation 
beneficial. So much more docs a maF 
ized fact influence us thaVi an iinai;incn 
one, that had the baking and sale 0 
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bread been hitherto carried on by 
Ciovernment-agents, probably the supply 
of bread by private enterprise would 
scarcely be conceived possible, much 
h'ss advantageous. The philosophical 
free-trader, however, remembering this 
effect of habit over the convictions — 
remembering how innumerable have 
been the instances in which legislative 
control was erroneously thought necessary 
^remembering that in this very matter 
of currency men once considered it 
ic(iuisitc “to use the most ferocious 
measures to bring as much foreign 
hiillion as possible into the country, and 
to prevent any going out remembering 
how l/ia^ interference, like others, proved | 
not only needless but injurious-- remem- 
bering all this, the philosophical free- 
trader will infer thatin the present instance 
.ilso, legislative control is undesirable. 
Reasons for considering trade in money 
an exception to the general rule, will 
weigh but little with him ; for he will 
recollect that similar reasons have been 
assigned for restricting various trades, 
and have been disproved by the results. 
Ratiier will he conclude that as, in spite 


What was lately said respecting the 
stamping of bullion may here be repeated 
respecting the carrying of letters, that it 
is not intrinsically at variance with State- 
duty ; for it does not in the abstract > 
necessitate any infringement of men’s ' 
rights, either directly, or by taxes raised 
for non-protective purposes. Neverthe- 
less, just as we found reason to think ' 
that Government could not continue to 
manufacture coin unless by preventing 
private individuals from doing the same, 
so shall we find reason to think that it 
would cease to carry letters did it not 
forbid competition. And if this is im- 
plied, a Government cannot undertake 
postal functions without revcising its 
essential function. 

Iwidence that private enterprise would 
supersede State agency in this matter, 
were it allowed the opportunity, is 
dcduciblc not only from our general 
experience of the inferiority of Govern- 
ment in the capacity of manufacturer, 

I trader, or manager of business, but from 
I facts immediately bearing on theiiuestion. 

■ 'rhus we must remember that the 
' efficiency to which our postal system has 


of <ill prophecies and appearances to the 
contiary, entire freedom of exchange has 
been beneficial in other cases, so, despite 
similar prophecies and adverse ap- 
pearances, will it be beneficial in this 
casL’.^ 


1 The conclusion drawn in the above section 
has hcfti contested by Prof. W. Stanley Jevons 
in his work on Money and ihe Mechanism of 
J'-Xihonye. Tie argues that in this case the 
judgment of the consumer cannot be trusted to 
"i-iintain the quality, because the consumer does 
not lake the money to keep it, but to p.iss it on, 
mill hence has no interest in any greater goodness 
nf It than will enable him to pass it on. lie 
enunciates what has been called (j resham s law, 


“ that bad money drii'e^ out good momy, but that 
money cannot drive out bad money But 
dll', ignoies the feet that after a certain point 
depicciation of value from wear (which is the 
eaiisc he assigns for debasement) hinders the 
eircnlation of the debased money ; for, as frpi'^ 
tiino to time, hanks deduct discount on receiving 
much-worn coins, and as traders, knowing this, 


often refuse miLch-worn coins, there arises^ a 
ruMsiance to the circulation of the inferior 
coinage, and it becomes unable, as alleged, to 




actually attained is not duo to its being 
under [mblic administration, but is due 
to pressure from without. Changes have 
been forced on the authorities, not 
introduced by them. The mail-coach 
system was established, and for a length 
of time managed by a ])rivatc individual, 
and lived down official o[)position. Thq 


diive out ihe good. Not h.iving myself much 
.stiulicd this ([ueslion, however, T rely chiefly on 
an authority certainly not lower than Prof, 
Jevons, namely, the late Mr. Walter Bagehot, 
who as hanker, editor of the Juonomist, and 
writer on financial matters, w'a^^ a judge specially 
competent. Shortly befoie his death, I named 
to him Prof. Jevons’ argument. He dissented 
from it and agreed with me. lie did more. He 
expressed the opinion that had there existed no 
interdicts on coining hy iirivalc persons, the 
house of Rothschild would long befoie this have 
established an univcisal coinage ! If he was 
right in this belief, how enormous has been the 
injury inflicted on mankind hy State-interdicts on 
coining. What an immense amount of labour 
and loss would have been saved bad things 
been allowed to take their natural course ! 
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reform originated by Mr. Rowland Hill 
was strenuously resisted ; and it is 
generally reported that even now, official 
perversity prevents his jdans from being 
fully carried out. Whereas, seeing that 
the speculative spirit of trade is not only 
ready, but eager, to satisfy social wants, 
it is probable that under a natural state 
of things modern postal improvements 
would have been willingly adopted, if 
not forestalled. Should it be alleged 
that private enterprise would not be 
competent to sogigantican undei taking, it 
is replied that already there are extensive 
organizations of analogous character 
which work well. The establishments of 
our large carriers ramify throughout the. 
• kingdom ; and we have a Parcels 1 )elivery 
Company co-extensive in its sphere with 
the London District Post, and (]uitc as 
efficient. Private agencies for com- 
municating information beat public ones 
even now, wherever they are tiermilted 
to compete with them. 'J'he foreign ex- 
resses of our daily pa])ers are uniformly 
efore the (aovernment expresses. 
Copies of a royal speech, or statements 
of an important vote, are diffused 
throughout the country by the press, 
with a rapidity exceeding that ever 
achieved by the Post Office; and if 
expedition is shown in the stamping and 
sorting of letters, it is far surpassed by 
the expedition of })arliamentary report- 
ing. Moreover, much of the postal 
service itself is already performed by the 
{)rivate agency of railway companies and 
steamboat companies. Not only are 
our internal rtiails carried by contract, 
but nearly all our external ones also ; 
and where they are carried by Govern- 
ment they are carried at a great loss. In 
proof of which assertion it needs but to 
quote the fact that the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company 
offers to secure for us a direct monthly 
communication with Australia ; two 
communications monthly from South- 
ampton to Alexandria ; two communi- 
cations monthly from Suez to Ceylon, 
Singapore, and China ; and two com- 
munications monthly from Olcutta to 


Singapore and China ; besides pei- 
forming the service twice a month be. 
tween Suez and Bombay ; and all for 
the same sum of money which the latter 
service alone (Suez to Bombay) now 
costs the Governments of India and 
Great Britain ! 

If, then, public letter-carrying has 
been brought to its existing efficienry 
by the thought, enterprise, and urgency 
of private persons, in spite of official 
resistance — if organizatitms siniilai to 
our ])ostal ones already exist and work 
w'cll — if, as ('onveyers of intelligence 
by other modes than the mail, tradin^^ 
bodies uniformly excel the State -if 
much of the mail service itself is jwi 
formed by su(’h trading bodies, and 
that, too, on the largest scale, ^\ltll 
incom})arahly greater economy than the 
State can ])erform it with ; there is 
nothing unreasonable in the coiudiision 
that, were it permitted, commercial en- 
terprise would generate a letter-cairying 
system as efficient as, if not more effi( u nt 
than, our present one. It is true tli.U 
many ohstaedes stand in the way of such 
a rcjsult. But because it is now scarcely 
possible to see our way over thcs(\ it 
does not follow that they may not be 
surmounted, d'here are moral imen- 
tions as well as physical ones. And 
it frc(]Uenlly ha])pens that the instru- 
mentalities which ultimately accomplish 
certain social desiderata, arc as little foic 
seen as are the mechanical appliances 
of one generation by the previous t)nc. 
Take the Railway Glearing-T louse for 
an example. Hence it is not too much 
to expect that under the pressiue of 
social necessity, and the stimulus of self- 
interest, satisfactory modes of meeting all 
such difficulties would be discovered. 

However, any doubts which may still 
be entertained on the point do not 
militate against our general principle- 
It is clear that the restriction ])Ut upon 
the liberty of trader, by forbidding private 
letter-carrying establishments, is a breach 
of State-duty. It is also (dear that ^\erc 
that restriction abolished, a'natural podal 
system would eventually grow up, could 
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t surpass in efficiency our existing one. 1 
\nd it is further clear that if it could | 
lot surpass it, the existing system might 1 
iglitly continue ; for, as at first said, the ! 
ulfilment of postal functions by the State j 
s not intrinsically at variance with the j 
uililment of its essential function. 

'I'he execution by (h)vernment of what 
irc c(jnimonly called public works, as 
lighthouses, harbours of refuge, \:c., im- 
plying, as it does, the imposition of . 
taxes for other purposes than main- i 
taming men’s rights against foreign and 
domestic foes, is as much forbidden by 
our definition of State-duty as is a sys- 
tdii of national education, or a religious 
[stnhlislimcnt. Nor is this unavoidahle , 
mleience really an inconvenient one; • 
however much it may at first seem so. . 
The agency by which tliese minor wants | 
of society are’ now satisfied, is not the 
onl) agency competent to satisfy them. 

W herever there exists a want, there will 
also exist an impulse to get it fulfilled; 
and this impulse is sure, eventually, to 
prodiK'e action. Tn the present case, 
as in others, that which is beneficial to 
the community as a whoh', it will be- 
<ome the private interest of some part 
of the comm.unity to accomplish. And 
as this private interesi has been so 


efficient a provider of roads, canals, 
and railways, there is no reason why it 
should not be an ecjually efficient pro- 
vider of harbours of refuge, lighthouses, 
and all analogous appliances, bh’en 
were there no classes whose private 
interests would be obviously subserved 
by executing such works, this inference 
might still be defended, but there arc 
such classes. Shi])-owncrs and mer- 
chants have a direct and ever-waking 
motive to diminish the dangers of navi- 
gation ; and were they not taught by 
custom to look for Sl.ite-aid, would 
themselves (juickly unite to establish 
safeguards. Or, possibly, they would 
be anticipat{;d by a combination of 
Marine Insuiance Offices (themselves 
protective institutions originated by self- 
interest). JUit, inevitably, in some way 
or other, the numerousness of the par- 
ties ('oncerned and the largeness of 
the capital at stnki', would guarantee 
the taking of all napiisitc precautions. 
'I'hat enterprise whi('h built the docks 
of London, Liver])ool, and birkenhead 
■ which is lau'losing the Wash— which 
so lately bridged the Atlantic by steam — 
and which is nf)W laying down the elec- 
tric telegraph at'ross the (dianiKl — might 
safely be trusted to provide against the 
contingencies of coast-navigation. 


G F. N K R A L CO N S 1 1 ) E R A^r I O N S 


philosophy may be aptly 
^iivided (as political economy has been) 
'^^0 statics and dynamics ; the first 
heating of the equilibrium of a peifect 
^^uci{‘iy. the second of the forces by | 
'vhirh society is .advanced towards per- 
i^^ctioii.J To determine what laws we 

, ' t liad seen* this division of ]\)litic;il 
■j'onomy in the work of Mr. J. S. Mill, 
'^fiore he refers to it as having been made hy 


must obey for the obtainment of complete 
happiness is tht; object ot the one ; 
while that of the other i« to analyze the 
influences which are making us compe- 

soinc one— a political cconoiuist I supposed. 
In the above sentence 1 assumed lliat I \Nas 
giNing the division a wideT applicati«)n ; whereas 
it .appears that I was simply giving to it the 
original applicalion made hy M. ( omle. but 
at that time Comte was to me only a name. 
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tent to obey these laws. Hitherto we 
have concerned ourselves chiefly with 
the statics, touching on the dynamics 
only occasionally for purposes of elucida- 
tion. Now, however, the dynamics I 
claim special attention. Some of the 
phenomena of progress already referred 
to need further explanation, and many 
others associated with them remain to 
be noticed, 'rhere are also sundry 
general considerations not admissible 
into foregoing chapters, which may here 
be fitly included. 

And first let us mark that the course 
of civilization could not have been other 
than it has been. Given an unsubdued j 
Earth ; given the being— Man, fitted to j 
overspread and occuiiy it ; given the ! 
laws of life what they are ; and no other | 
series of changes than that which has i 
taken place, could have taken place. i 

Each member of a race fulfilling the j 
conditions to greatest happiness, must i 
be so constituted that he may obtain full ■ 
satisfaction for every desire without i 
diminishing the power of others to obtain j 
like satisfactions : nay, must derive ; 
pleasure from seeing pleasure in others. ' 
Now, for such beings to multiply in a j 
world tenanted by inferior creatures — 
creatures which must be dispossessed to ' 
make room — is a manifest impossibility. ; 

' By the definition, such beings would ‘ 

^ lack all desire to exterminate the races I 
they arc to supplant. They would, I 
indeed, have a repugnance to exterminat- i 
ing them ; for the ability to derive j 
pleasure from seeing jileasure, involves ! 
the liability to derive pain from seeing I 
pain. Evidently, therefore, these hypo- | 

' thetical beings, instead of subjugating • 
and overspreading the Earth, would 1 
themselves become the prey of pre- j 
existing creatures, in which destructive i 
desires predominated. Hence the ab- 
original man must have a character 
fitting him to clear it of races endanger- 
ing his life, and races occupying the 
space required by mankind. He must 
have a desire to kill ; for it is the law 
of animal life that to every needful act 


must attach a gratification, the desire for 
which may serve as a stimulus, 
other words, he must be what wc ( .ill a 
savage ; and must be left to a( rjuire 
fitness for social life as fast as the 
conquest of the Earth renders social 
life possible. 

VVhoever thinks that men might have 
full sympathy with their fellows, \\hile 
lacking all sympathy with iiituiior 
creatures, will discover his cnoi on 
looking at the facts. The Indian whose 
life is spent in the chase, dtdighls in 
torturing his breather man as much as in 
killing game. His sons arc sHioolrd 
into fortitude by long days of toimnit, 
and his squaw made prematurely old by 
hard treatment. Among partially-civih/d 
nations the two characteristics have owr 
borne the same relationship. Thus the 
spectators in the Roman amphitlu .itus 
were as much dclightt'd by the slaying 
of gladiators as by the death struggles nf 
wild beasts. The ages during wlinh 
Europe was thinly i)eoplcd, and hunting 
a ('hicif occupation, were also the agtsnf 
feudal violence, universal btigaiidam.', 
dungeons, tortures. Here in linghuida 
whole province depopulated to make a 
game preserve, and a law sentencing to 
death the serf who killed .a stag, sh()\i 
that great activity of the preebttory 
instinct and utter indiflerence to human 
happiness co-existed. In later days, when 
bull-baiting and cock-fighting wiae com- 
mon pastimes, the penal code was lar 
more severe than now ; prisons were 
full of horrors ; men put in the ['illory 
were maltreated by the populace : nnd 
the inmates of lunatic asylums, Hmined 
naked to the wall, were exhibited for 
money, and tormented for the aniiibe- 
ment of visitors. Conversely, among 
ourselves a desire to diminish human 
misery is accompanied by a desire m 
ameliorate the condition of inferioi i 
tures. While the kindlier feeling ol 
is seen in all varieties of philanlhrupio 
effort — in charitable societies, in associa- 
tions for improving the dwellings ot uie 
labouring classes, in anxiety for popm^l 
education, in attempts to abolish capda , 
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puni:5l^^len^, in zeal for temperance • 
reform, in ragged schools, in endeavours 
to protect climbing boys, in inquiries 
conrerning “ labour and the poor,” in 
eniigiation funds, in the milder treat- 
ment of children, and so on — it also 
shows itself in societies for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to animals, in Acts of ^ 
l’;uliament to put down the use of dogs 
for purposes of draught, in the condem- 
iKilion of batiues.^ in the late inquiry why 
(ho pursuers of a stag should not be 
punished as much as the carter ^vho 
malt rivals his horse, and lastly, in 
\ogetarianism. Moreover, to make the 
midence complete, we have the hret 
that men partially adapted to the social 
slate, retrograde on being placed in 
cireiimstances which call forth the old 
piopimsities. 'I'he barbarizing of colon- 
ists, who live under aboriginal conditions, 
is universally remarked. 'I'lic back 
sollltrs of America, among whom un- ■ 
jiimished murders, rille duels, and Lynch ■ 
prevail — or, better still, the trappers, 
>\ho leading a savage life have descended | 
t') savage habits, to scalping, and i 
('('(Msionally even to cannibalism - suffi- ! 
eicMilly exemplify it. 

'I'hc same impulses govern in either 
f'iise. The . desire to inflict suffeiing 
distinguishes not between the creatures 
"ho exhibit that suffering, hut obtains ' 
gialilication indifferently from the agonies : 
of beast and human being. Contrariwise, I 
the sympathy which prevents its posses- | 
•‘»or from inflicting pain that he may : 
‘'^void pain himself, and which tempts : 
him to give happiness that he may have ! 
happiness reflected back upon him, is ' 
similarly undistinguishing. It reproduces i 

one being the emotions exhibited by j 
other beings ; and it extracts pleasure ; 
from the friskiness of a just-unchained ' 
dog, or excites pity for an ill-used beast 
of burden, as readily as it generates fellow , 
feeling with the joys and sorrows of men. 

hhus it is necessary that the primitive 
should be one whose happiness is ' 
obtained regardless of the expense to | 
^[her beings, ^t is necessary that the I 
^diniate man should be one who can ' 


obtain happiness without deducting from 
the happiness of others. 'I'he first of 
these constitutions has to be moulded 
into the last. And the manifold evils 
which have filled the world for these 
thousands of years — the murders, enslav- 
ings, and robberies -the tyrannies of 
rulers, the oppressions of class, the 
persecutions of sect and party, the 
multiform embodiments of selfishness in 
unjust laws, barbarous customs, dishonest 
dealings, exclusive manners, and the 
like - simply illustrate the disastrous 
working of this original and once need- 
ful constitution, now that mankind has 
grown into conditions for which it is not 
fitted - arc nothing but symptoms of the 
suffering attendant on the process of 
adapting humanity to its new circum- 
stances. 

but why, it may be asked, lias the 
adaptation gone on so slowly ? 

The answer is, that the new conditions 
to which adaptation has been taking 
[)lace have tltcmsclvcs grown up but 
slowly. The warfixre between man and 
the creatures at enmity with liim has 
continued down to the present time, and 
over :i large portion of the globe is going 
on now. \Vherc the destructive propen- 
sities are on the eve of losing their 
gratification, they make to themselves 
artificial spheres of exorcise by game- 
preserving, fox-hunting, cock-fights, bull- 
fights, bear-baiting ; and are so kept in 
activity, but note, chiefly, that the old 
predatory disposition is in a certain 
sense self-maintained. For it generates 
between men and men hostile relation- 
ships similar to those which it generates 
between men and inferior animals ; and 
by doing so provides itself a lasting 
source of excitement. This happens 
inevitably. The desires of the savage 
acting, as w'c have seen, indiscriminately, 
necessarily lead to quarrels of individu- 
als, to fightings of tribes, to feuds of 
clan with clan, to wars of nations. 

Hitherto, then, human character has 
changed but slowly, because it has been 
subject to two conflicting sets of condi- 
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tions. On the one hand, the discipline I 
of the social state has been developing ■ 
it into the sympathetic form ; while on I 
the otluT hand, the necessity for self- . 
defence partly of man against brute, 
partly of man against man, and partly of 
societies against one another, has been 
maintaining tlie old unsympathetic form. 
And only where the influence of the 
first set of conditions has exceeded that 
of the last, and then only in proportion to 
the excess, has modification taken place. 

Regarded thus, civilization is a de- 
velopment of man’s latent capabilitic^s 
under favourable ('ircumstances ; which 
favourable circumstances, mark, w(‘re 
certain some time or other to occur. 
Those coin[)lcx influences underlying the 
higher orders of natural phenomena, but 
more especially those underlying tlu; 
organic world, work in subordination to 
the law of probabilities. A plant, for 
instance, produces thousands of seeds. 
The greater part of these are destroyed 
by creatures which live upon them, or 
fall into places where they cannot 
germinate. Of the young plants pro- 
duced by thosci which do germinate, 
many are smothered by their neigh- 
bours ; others arc blighted by insects, or 
eaten up by animals ; and, ;// thr an rai^c 
of cascs^ only one of them prodiu'es a 
perfect s[)ecimen of its species which, 
escaping all dangers, brings to maturity 
seeds enough to continue the rai'e. 
Thus it is also with every kind of* 
creature. Thus it is also, as M. 
Qiietelct has shown, with the jdienomena 
of human life. Thus was it even with 
the germination and growth of societies. 
The seeds of civilization existing in the 
aboriginal man, and distributed over the 
Earth by his multiplication, \vere certain 
in the lapse of time to fall here and there 
into circumstances fit for their develop- 
ment ; and, in spite of all blightings 
and uptootings, were certain, by sufficient 
repetition of these occurrences, ultimately 
to originate a civilization which should 
outlive all disasters. 

The forces at work exterminate such 


.sections of mankind as stand in the 
way,' with tiie .same sternness that thty 
exterminate beasts of prey and henkof 
uselc.ss ruminants. Just as the savage 
has taken the place of lower creatutes, 
so must he, if he have n-mained too long 
a savage, give place to his supciior. 
And, observe, it is necessarily to his 
superior that, in the majority of cases, he 
does give place. Eor what aie the 
pre-napiisitcs to a con(|uering ia(L‘'- 
Numerical strength, or more t)owcrful 
naturt‘, or an improved system of wai 
fare ; all of them indii'ations of advamc- 
ment. Numerical strength implies ('n- 
tain civilizing antc'ccdents. Dcfieieary 
of game may havenccessitatcal agriciilliiKil 
pursuits, and .so made the existence of a 
larg(‘r population possible; or dislano- 
from other tribes may have rendered war 
l(‘ss fre(|uent, and so have prevented its 
perpetual de<'imalions ; or ac( idoiilal 
superiority over neighbouring ti ibes, may 
have led to thi' final subjugation aiul tn- 
slaving of these : in any of wdiich < 
the comparatively peaceful ('onditiuii 
lesulting must hav(‘ jdlowed progixs' lu 
commence. Evidently, therefore, tin 
con(]uest of oiuj people over anothei has 
been, in the main, the conquest ol the 
social man ovi r the anti-social man • or, 
strictly s])caking, of the more adapted 
over the less adapted. 

In another mode, too, the continiiaiux' 
of the unsympathetic character has 
indirectly aided civilization \vhilc it has 
directly hindered it ; namely, by givnk 
rise to .slavery. It has been t inly 
observed that only by such striugoiU 
coercion as is exercised over men hold 
in bondage, could the needful power 
of continuous application have 
developed. Devoid of this, as from hi'> 
habits of life the aboriginal man nci'cv 
sarily was (and as, indeed, existing spoci 
mens show), probably the severest 
discipline continued for many genera- 
tions, was required to make him submit 
contentedly to the necessities of his no'v 

‘ state. And if .so, the barbarous scllidr- 
i ne.ss which maintained* that discipline 
must be considered as having wxjrkcd a 
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collateral benefit, though in itself so ■ 
rad 1 rally bad. 

Let not the reader be alarmed. Let 
him not fear that these admissions will ' 
excuse new invasions and new oppres- 
sions. Nor let any one who fancies him- 
self called upon to take Nature’s part in . 
this matter, by providing discipline lor 
idle negroes or others, suppose that these 
dealings of the past will serve for pre 
cediiits. Rightly understood, they will 
do no such thing. 'That phase of 
civili/ation during which forcible sup- ' 
plantings of the Aveak by the strong, and ' 

stems of savage coercion, aie on the 
whole advantageous, is a phase which 
spontaneously and neeessaiily gives birth , 
to these things. It is not in puisuance ' 
ol any calmly-reasoned ('onclusions 
lespeeting Nature’s intention that men 
(OIK pier and enslave; their fellows — it is 
not that they smother their kindly feel- 
ings to subserve civilization ; but it is 
that, as yet constituU'd, tliey ('are little | 
what suffering they inllict in the pursuit | 
of gratifu'ation, and even think the ' 
ai hievement and exeicise of mastery | 
lioiK'urablc. As soon, however, as there i 
arises a perception that these subjugations 
and tyrannies are not right — as soon as 
the sentiment to which they are repug- ; 
nant bec'oines sufficiently powerful to 
suppress them, it is time for them to j 
Kcascx The cpiestion altogether depends j 
on the amount of moral feeling possessed 
hy myn, or, in other words, on the 
degree of adaptaticon to the social state 
they have undergone. Unconsc.ioiisness 
that there is anything wrong in exter- 
minating inferior races, or in reducing 
thdu to bondage, presupposes an almost 
rudimentary state of men’s sympathies 
and their sense of human riglits. d'he 
oppressions they then inflict and submit 
fo, are not, therefore, detrimental to 
their characters — do not retard in them 
th(; growth of social sentiments; for 
th(;se have not yet reached a develop- 
ment great enough to be offended by 
‘>urh doings. An(l hence the aids given 
to civilization* by clearing the ICarth of 
^ts least advanced inhabitants, and by 


forcibly compelling the rest to accpiire 
industrial habits, are given without 
moral adaiitation receiving any corre- 
sponding check. (^)uite otherwise it is, 
however, when the llagitioiisncss of these 
gross forms of injustice begins to be 
rec(agnized. Then the times give proof 
that the old n'i^i/nc is no longer fit. 
Further jirogress cannot be made until 
the newly-felt wrong has been done away 
or diminished. Were it possible under 
such circumstances to uphold past 
institutions and practices, it would be 
at the exjumse of a continual searing of 
men’s C(ans( ieiK'es. llefore a fi^rced 
servitude could be again established for 
the industrial discijiline of eight hun- 
dred thousand Jamaica blacks, the thirty 
millions of I'higlisli whites who established 
it would have to retrograde in all things 
~ in truthfulness, fidelity, generosity, 
honesty, and even in material con- 
dition ; for to diminish men’s moral 
smisc is to diminish their fitness for 
acting together, and, therefore, to render 
the best producing and distributing, 
organizations im[)iacticablc. Another 
illustration, this, of the economy of 
Nature. While the injustice of ('oiKpicsts 
and enslavings is not perceived, they are 
on the whole beneficial ; but as soon 
they arc felt to be at variance with the 
moral huv, the ('ontinuance of them 
retards ada[)tat ion in one direction more 
than it advances in anotlAcr : a fact 
which our new' preacher of the old 
doctiine that might is right, may profit- 
ably consider a little. 

Contrasted as are their units, primitive 
communities and advanc'ed ones must 
essentially differ in the principles cjf their 
structure. Jdke other organisms, the 
social organism has to pass in the course 
of its development through temporary 
forms, in which sundry of its functions 
are fulfilled by appliances dc'stined to dis- 
appear as fast as the ultimate ap[)liances 
become efficient. Associated humanity 
has larval api)cndnges analogous to those 
of individual creatures. 

But de(nduous institutions imply decid- 
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uous sentiments. Dependent as they 
,are upon i)opular character, established 
political systems cannot die out until the 
feeling which upholds them dies out. 
Hence, during man’s apprenticeship to 
the social state, there must predominate 
in him some impulse corresponding 
to the arrangements requisite ; which 
impulse diminishes as the i)robationary 
organization made possible by it, merges 
into the ultimate organization. The 
nature and operation of this impulse 
now demand our attention. 

“I had so great a respect for the 
memory of Henry IV.,” said the cele- 
brated French robber and assassin. 
Cartouche, “that had a victim J was 
pursuing taken refuge under his statue 
on the Font Ncuf, 1 would have s|)ared 
his life.” An apt illustration, this, of the 
co-existence of profound hero-worship 
with the extremest savagencss, and of 
the means her()-worshi[) affords whereby 
the savage may be ruled. For the anti- 
social man to be transformed into the 
social man, he must live in the social 
state. Ihit how can a society be main- 
tained when, by the hypothesis, the 
aggressive desires of its members arc 
destructive ol it? Iwidently its mem- 
bers must possess some counterbalancing 
tendency which shall keep them in the 
social state despite the incongruity, and 
which shall diminish as adaptation to 
the new circumstances renders restraint 
less needful. Such counterbalancing 
tendency we have in this sentiment 
which leads men to prostrate themselves 
before any manifestation of power, be it 
in chief, feudal lord, king, or constitu- 
tional government. 

Facts illustrate this alleged connexion 
between strength of hero-worship and 
strength of the aggressive propensities, 
and other facts illustrate the simul- 
taneous decline of both. 

In some of the Pacific i.sles, where the 
immolation of children to idols, and the 
burying of parents alive, are common, 
“ so high is the reverence for hereditary 
chieftainship that it is often connected 


with the idea of Divine power.” Jn 
' Fiji complete absolutism co-exists \\ith 
! rampant cannibalism. We read of human 
hecatombs in connexion with the 
extremest prostration of subjects to 
rulers, as in Dahomy. I'here is auto 
I cratic government, too, for the blood- 
I thirsty Mongolian races. Both po.siti\e 
, and negative proof of this association 
i is given by Mr. Grote, where he s.qs, 

' “In no city of historical Greece did 
there prevail either human sacrifices or 
I deliberate mutilations, such as cutting 
off the nose, ears, hands, feet, ike., ei 
' ('astration, or selling of children into 
' slavery, or polygamy, or the fccluo^ of 
nnlimilcd obedience towards one nian : 
all of them customs which might ho 
I pointed out as existing amongst the 
contemporary Carthaginians, J'igypti.ins, 
I’ersians, d’hracians,” dvc. If we consult 
mediteval histoiy, there, along with 
loyalty strongly manifested, are the right 
of private war, constant wcaiing of amis, 
religious martyrdoms and massacres, vVr, 
to prove that life was held in less respu t 
than now. And we see that in recent 
times among ourselves, diminished re\ei- 
ence for authority has occurred simul- 
taneously with diminished .sanguinaniu ''i 
in our criminal code. 

That infringements of ])crsbnal libcil\ 
are greatest where awe of power is great- 
est, is in some sort a truism ; seeing that 
forced servitude, through which ahuic 
extensive violation of human libeity can 
be made, is impossible unless the sciili- 
ment of power-worship is strong. Thib, 
the ancient Persians could never ha\e 
allowed themselves to be considered the 
private property of their monarchs, had 
it not been for the overwhelming 
influence of this sentiment. But that 
.such submission is associated with a 
defect of moral sense, is best seen in the 
acknowledged truth that readiness to 
cringe is accompanied by an equal readi- 
ness to tyrannize. Satraps lorded it ov cr 
I the peojile as their king over them. '1 h^“ 
I Helots were not more coerced by then 
j Spartan masters than theie in turn by 
I their oligarchy. Of the servile Hindoos 
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ivc are told that “ they indemnify them- | were now and then sacked, and Jews 
selveb for their passiveness to their ' were tortured for their money. Kings 
superiors by their tyranny, cruelty, and . were as much thieves as tiie rest. They 
violence to those in their power.” Dur- | laid violent hands on the goods of their 
ing the feudal ages, while the people i vassals, like John of England and Philip 
\vetc bondsmen to the nobles, the nobles I Augustus of France ; they cheated their 
were vassals to their kings, their kings j creditors by debasing the coinage ; they 
to the pope. In Russia, at the present i impressed men’s horses Avithout paying 
nioiiient, the aristocracy are dictated to j for them ; and they seized the goods of 
by their empcior much as they them- traders, .sold them, and pocketed a large 
selves dictate to their serfs. ^ part of the proceeds. Meantime, while 

Fievalence of theft is similarly associ- : freebooters overran the land pirates 
ated with a predominance of the loyalty- ' covered the sea : the Ciiujue Ports and 
iproducing faculty. Books of travels | St. Malo being the head quarters of 
!gi\c proof that among uncivilized races ! those infesting the Jilngliah ('hanncl. 
jiilftMing and the irresponsible power of | Between these days and ours, the 
chicts co-exist. The piracy of the Malays i gradual decline of loyalty— -as shown in 
and of the (diinese, and the long-con- ' the extinction of feudal relationships, in 
tinned predatory habits of the Arab the abandonment of divine right of kings, 
races, both on land and sea, exist in ' in the reduction of monarchical power, 
conjunction with obedience to despotic ^nid in the comparative leniency with 
rule. “One quality,” says Kohl, “which ! which treason is now punished - has 
the Lettes show, with all enslaved tribes, i accompanied an equally gradual increase 
is a great disposition to thieving.” 'I'he j of honesty, and of regard for people’s 

K issians, to whom worship of their | lives and liberties, l^y how much men 

dipt ror is a luxury, confess openly that [ aro still deficient in respect for one 

t'^cy aic cheats, and laugh over the con- another’s rights, by so much arc they 

fcs'iion. The Poles, whose .servile saluta- i still penetrated with respect for authority ; 
tion IS -“1 throw myself under your ! and we may even trace in existing classes 
feet, ’ and among whom nobles are ^ relation between these characteristics, 
ninged to by the Jews and citizens, and , meaning is the observation 

these again by the people, arc certainly j resi)ecting convicts, quoted and con- 
not noted for probity. Turning to the | firmed by Captain Maconochie, that “ a 
superior races, we find that they, too, i good prisoner (/.c., a submissive one) is 
have passed through phases in which | usually a bad man.” ^ If, again, we turn 
tliis same relationship of characteristics i over the newspa|)ers which circ ulate 
'vas marked. The times when subjection | among court-satellites and chronic'lc the 
of S( rfs»‘to feudal lords was strongest, j movements of the Avhich ascribe 
"Ole times of universal rapine. “ In ' national calamities to the omission of a 
beimany a very large proportion of the royal title from a new coin, and which 
rural nobility lived by robbery”: their apologize for Continental destjcjts; we 
castles being built with a special view to read in them excuses for war and standing 
this occupation, and that even by ccclesi- armies, sneerings at “ pcacc-mongers,” 
a^ties.’ Burghers were fleeced, towns defences of capital ];unishmcnt, con- 
demnations of popular enfranchisement, 
diatribes against freedom of exchange, 
rejoicings over territorial robberies, and 
vindications of church-rate seizures : 
showing that, where belief in the sacred- 
ness of authority most lingers, belief in 

^ See pamphlets on the Mark System of 
Discipline. 


/ 1 his was written before scifilom was 

abolished. 

. “ “ An Archbishop of Cologne having built a 
of this kind, the governor inquired how 
Was to maintain himself, no revenue having 
assigned for that purpose. The prelate only 
*^''11' (I him to remark, that the castle was 
^'hiaied near the junction of four cross roads.” — 
"‘lain’!. Middle Ages, 
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the sacredness of life, of liberty, and of j 
properly, is least displayed. j 

The fact that, during civilization, awe i 
of authority and regard for C(|uity vary ; 
inversely, is simply the obverse of the 
fact already hinted, that society is 
possible so long only as they continue i 
to do this. Evidently, if men are to live ' 
together, the absence of internal power , 
to rule themselves rightly towards each ! 
other necessitates the presence of ex- ' 
ternal power to enforce such behaviour ; 
as may make association tolerable ; and 
this power can become operative only 
if reverenced. So that wild races de- 
ficient in the allcgiancc-iiroducing senti- 
ment cannot enter into a civilized state 
at all, but have to be suptilantcd by 
others which can. And it must further 
follow that if in any ('ommunity loyalty 
diminishes at a greater rate than e(|uity 
increases, there will arise a tendency 
towards social dissolution — a tendency 
which the populace of Paris threaten 
to illustrate.! 

How needful the continuance of a 
savage selfishness renders the continuance 
of a proportionate amount of power- 
worship may be perceived daily. Ex- 
amine into trade practices; read over 
business correspondence ; or get a 
solicitor to detail his conversations with 
clients, you will find that in most cases 
conduct depends, not upon what is 
right, but upon what is legal. Provided 
they “keep o’ the windy side of the 
law,” the great majority are but little* 
restrained by regard for strict rectitude. 
The (juestion with your everyday man 
of the world is, not — May the claimant 
justly require thus much of me? but 
rather — “ Is it so nominated in the 
bond?” If “an action will lie,” such 
an one will commonly enough take pro- 
ceedings to obtain what he knows 
himself not equitably entitled to ; and 
if “the law allows it and the court 
awards it,” will pocket all he can get 
without scruple. When we find doings 
like these regarded as matters of course, 

' And which they have since illustrated. 


and those guilty of them passing foi 
respectable men— when we thus fmd 
that so many will deal fairly by their 
fellows only on compulsion — we discover 
how requisite is the sentiment from 
which the compelling instrumentality 
derives its force. 

Without doubt this sentiment has 
begotten many gigantic evils, some of 
which it still nurtures. The various 
superstitions that have prevailed, and 
that still prevail, as to the great ihiii;^ 
legislatures can do, and the disastroib 
meddlings growing out of these super- 
stitions, are due to it. 'The veneration 
w’hich produces submission to a ()o\ern 
ment unavoidably invests that Oijvcrn 
meat with proportionately high atlii- 
butes ; for being in essence a woidiip 
of power, it can be strongly drawn out 
towards that only which either has gioal 
power, or is believed to liave it. Hence 
the old elcliisions that rulers can liv the 
value of money, the rate of wages, and 
the tirice of food. Hence the still 
current fallacies about preventing div 
tre.s.s, easing iiionclary pressures, and 
curing over population by law. Hence, 
also, the monstrous, though geiu’ully- 
received doctrine, that a legislalua may 
eipiitably take people’s property to such 
extent, and for such piirjioscs, as it 
thinks (it. Vet, in spite of all tins - 
in spile of the false theories and mis- 
chievous interferences, the nunibcileSs 
oppressions and miseries, in one iiav 
or other traceable to it — ^we must admit 
that this power worship has fulfilled, and 
still fulfils, a very imiiortant fiiiicliun, 
and that it may advantageously last as 
long as it can. 

'I'hat it cannot last longer than needful 
may be readily proved. The very feelins^j 
during whose minority it exercises ic- 
gcncy over men, becomes the destroyer 
of its authority, between the temporary 
ruler and the ultimate rightful onL^ there 
is an unceasing conflict, in which the 
wane of influence on the one side is 
necessitated by its grovwfli on the other- 

For, as already shown, the sense o 
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rights, by whose sympathetic excitement I 
HKn are led to behave justly towards | 
oiii' another, is the same sense of rights by 
which they are prompted to assert their 
^)\\\\ claims — their own freedom to cxcr- 
their faculties— and to resist every 
cnrroachment. This impulse brooks no 
resiKiint, save that imposed by fellow 
fueling; and disputes all assumption of 
i'\tra privilege, by whomsoever made. 
Consequently, it is in perpetual antago- 
nism with a sentiment which delights 
in subserviency. “Reverence this au- 
thority,” suggests power-worship. “\Vhy 
should I? who set it over me?” de- 
iiiaiHls instinct of freedom. “ I will 
do what your Highness bids,” says the 
one with bated breath. “ Pray, sir,” 
shouts the other, “who are you, that 
you should dictate to me?” “'This man 
IS divinely appointed to rule over us, and 
wo ought therefore to submit,” argues 
the one. “ I tell you, no,” replies the 
other ; “ we have divinely-endorsed 

l.iims to freedom, and it is our duly to 
maintain them.” And thus the con- 
:ro\crsy goes on: conduct during each 
phase of civilization being determined 
by the relative strengths of the two 
feelings. While yet too feeble to be 
operative as a social restraint, moral 
sense, by its 'scarcely-heard protest, does 
not hinder a predominant hero-worship 
fiom giving possibility to the most 
'’tnngent despotism. Gradually, as it 
ttrows strong enough to deter men from 
the grosser trespasses on one another, it 
also git)ws strong enough to struggle 
|>ucccssfully against that coercion which 
i'' no longer required. 

Gf course the institutions of any given 
age exhibit the compromise made by 
these contending sentiments at the 
J'lgniug of their last truce. Between the 
^tiitu of unlimited government ari.sing 
from supremacy of the one feeling, 
the state of no government arising 
supremacy of the other, lie inter- 
j^ediate forms of political organization, 
^^^gmning with “despotism tempered by 
Assassination,” .tand ending with that 
“'gh( St development of the representa- 


tive system, under which the right of 
constituents to instruct their delegates is 
fully admitted : a system which, by 
making the nation at large a deliberative 
body, and reducing the legislative 
assembly to an executive, carries self- 
government to the fullest extent com- 
patible with the existence of a ruling 
power. Of necessity the mixed con- 
stitutions which characterize this transi- 
! tion period, are in the abstract absurd, 
d'he two feelings, answering to the 
popular and monarchical elements, being 
antagonistic, give utterance to antago- 
nistic ideas. And to suppose that these 
can be consistently united, is to suppose 
that jc.? and 7io can be reconciled. The 
monarchical theory is, that the people 
are in duty bound to submit them.selves 
with all humility to a certain individual* 
— ought to subordinate their wills to his 
will. Contrariwise, the democratic theory 
— either as spci'ihcally defined, or as 
embodied in our own constitution under 
the form of a power to withhold sup- 
l)lies, and in the legal fiction that the 
citizen as.scnts to the laws he has to obey 
— is, that the people ought not to be 
subject to the will of one, but should 
fulfil their own wills. Now these are 
flat contradictions. If a king may right- 
fully claim obedicru'e, then should that 
obedience be entire ; else there starts up 
the unanswerable question— why must 
i we obey in this and not in that ? But if 
men may rightfully rule themselves, then 
should they rule themselves altogether. 

I Otherwise it may be asked — why are 
I they their own masters in such and such 
I cases, and not in the rest ? 

! Nevertheless, though these mixed gov- 
ernments, combining as they do two 
mutually destructive hypotheses, are 
; utterly irrational in princij)le, they must 
I of necessity exist, so long as they are in 
harmony with the mixed constitution of 
the partially-adapted man. And it seems 
that the radical incongruity pervading 
them cannot be recognized by men, 

I while there exists a corresponding incon- 
1 gruity in their own natures : a good 
’ illustration of the law that opinion is 
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ultimately determined by the feelings, 
and not by the intellect. 

How completely, indeed, conceptions 
of right and wrong in these matters, 
depend on the balance f)f impulses exist- 
ing in men, may be worth considering a 
moment. And first, observe that no 
tracing out of a('tions to their final good 
or bad consecpiences, is, by itself, capable 
of generating approbation or reprobation 
of those actions. Could it do this, men’s 
moral codes would be high or low, 
according as they made these analyses 
well or ill, that is— according to their 
intellectual acuteness. Whence it would 
follow that, in all ages and nations, men 
of ecpiai intelligence should have like 
ethical theories, while contem[)orarics 
should have unlike ones, if their reflec- 
tive powers arc unlike. But facts do not 
answer to these inferences. On the 
contrary, they point to the law above 
specified. Both history and daily ex- 
perience prove to us that men s ideas of 
rectitude, correspond to the sentiments 
and instincts predominating in them. 
We constantly read of despots defending 
their claims to unlimited sway as being 
divinely authorized. 'Fhe n'i^/iis of rival 
princes were of old asserted by their 
respective parti/ans, and are still asserted 
by modern legitimists, with a warmth 
like that with which an ardent democrat 
asserts the rights of man. To those 
living in feudal limes, so unquestionable 
seemed the duty of serfs to obey their 
lords, that Luther (no doubt acting con- 
scientiously) urged the barons to ven- 
geance on the rebellious peasants ; 


in slavery. It is narrated of Colonel 
D’Oyley, the first governor of Jamaica, 
that within a few days after havinjj 
issued an order “for the distribution to 
the army of 1,701 Bibles,” he si.^ned. 
another order for the “ payment ot tliu 
summe of twenty pounds sterling, out of 
the impost money, to pay for fifteen 
doggs, brought by John Hoy, for the 
hunting of the negroes.” The holdinj; 
of slaves by ministers of religion in 
America is a parallel fact. Dr. Moberh, 
of Winchester College, has written a 
book to defend fiigging ; which he sins, 
as a system of school-government, ,L;i\e^ 
“ more security of essential deep seated 
goodness than any other which c'aii hr 
devised.” Again, in a recent pamphlet, 
signed “A Country Parson,” it is mam 
tained that “you must conveil thi 
('hattist spirit as y(ju would reform the 
drunkard s spirit, by showing that it b 
a rebellion against the laws of (ii'd, 
But the Strangest t)eculiarity exhibited 
by those deficient in the sense ofriglih- 
or rather that which looks tlu^ slIa^[;e^t 
to us - is their inability to recogni/i- theu 
own claims. We are told, for install' r, 
by lacutenant Bernard,* that in iht 
Portuguese settlements on the Aft man 
coast, the free negroes are “taunted by 
the slaves as having no white man to 
look after them, and see them righted 
when oppressed and it is said that 111 
America the slaves themselves look down 
upon the free blacks, and call them I 
rubbish. ‘ 

do account, by any current hypothe-'b, 
for the numberless disagreemtmtr^ m 
men’s ideas of right and wrong lw>^ 


calling on all who could “to stab them, , briefly exemplified, seems scarcely pns| 
cut them down, and dash their brains ■ sible. But on the theory that ojiimon 
out, as if they were mad dogs.” More- is a resultant of moral forces, whose 
over, we shall find that deficiency of the equilibrium varies with every rat- 0 anti 
appropriate sentiment disables the mind ' epoch— that is, with every phase of 
from realizing the title of the human adaptation — the rationale is cvitlent 
being to freedom. 'Phus, Plato could Nor indeed, considering the matter 
conceive of nothing better for his ideal , closely, does it appear that society could 
republic than a system of class des- , ever hold together were not opinion thus 
potism; and, indeed, up to his time, ' dependent on the balance of feclingSJ 


and long after it, there seem.s to have 1 cruise % the 

existed no man who saw anything wrong Channel. 
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For, were it otherwise, races yet needing 
coercive government might reason their 
way to the conclusion that coercive 
government is bad, as readily as more 
achanced races. And did tlicy do this, 
social dissolution would ensue ; for they 
would not then remain contented under 
that stringent rule needed to keep them 
in the social state. 

riic process by which a change of 
liolitical arrangements is effected, when 
the incongruity between them and the 
[lopular character becomes suhicient, ; 
must be itself in keeping with that char- , 
acter, and must be violent or peaceful j 
accordingly. 'There are not a few who i 
e\('laim against all revolutions wrought i 
out hy foix'e of arms ; forgetting that 
the ([iiality of a revolution, like that of 
an institution, is determined by the 
nature of those who make it. Moral 
suasion is very admirable ; good for us 
good, indeed, for all uho can be in- 
uuced to use it. But to suppose that 
in the earlier stages of social growth, 
moral suasion can be employed, or, if 
employed, would answer, is to overlook 
till conditions. Stating the case rne- 
clunit'ally, we may say that as, in pro- 
portion to their unfitness for associated 
Ilk', the framework within whicli men are 
icstraiiied must be strong, so must the 
dfortf. re({uircd to break up tliat framc- 
ivork,whcn it is no longer fit, be convulsive. 

I lie existence of a ( Government which 
J‘>es not bend to the popular will - 
i despotic Government— presup[)oses 
'CVTial ('ircu instances which make any 
hunge but a violent one impossible, 
for coercive rule to have been . 
cable, implies in the people a pre- i 
leininance of that awe of power ever ; 
iidiiMtive of still lingering savagencss. I 
Moreover, with a large amount of i)ower- ! 
'lorship present, disaffection can take , 
^i^ce only when the accumulated evils i 
niisgovernment have generated great 
'j^asperation. Add to which, that as 
I^Mndance of the sentiment upholding 
‘^t^iiial rule, in>folvcs lack of the senti- 
‘lenis [iroducing internal rule, no such 


check to excesses as that afforded by a 
due regard for the lives and claims of 
others, can be operative. And where 
there are com{)aratively active destruc- 
tive propensities, extreme anger, and 
deficient self-restraint, violence is inevit- 
able. Peaceful revolutions occur under 
quite different circumstances. 'They 
become possible only when society, no 
longer consisting of members so antago- 
nistic, begins to cohere from its own 
internal organization, and needs not be 
kept together by unyielding external 
restraints ; and when, by conseijiience, 
the force recpiired to effect change is 
less. 'I'hey become [lossiblc only when 
men, having acquired greater adajitation 
to the social state, will neither inllict on 
one another nor submit to svu'h extreme 
(qipressions ; and when, therefore, the 
causes of popular indignation arc dimin- 
ished. 'They become possible only when 
character has grown more sympathetic ; 
and when, as a result of this, the 
tendency towards angry retaliation is 
partially neutralized. Indeed, the very 
idea that reforms may and ought to be 
effected peacefully, implies a large 
endowment of the moral sense. Without 
Ihi.s, such an idea cannot even be con- 
■ ccived, much less carried out ; with this, 
it may be both. 

Hence, we must look on social con- 
vulsions as on other natural phenomena, 

, which work themsi^lves out in a certain 
inevitable, unalterable way. //such and 
such events had not occurred, say you, 
the result would have been otherwise ; 
//this or that man had lived, he would 
have prevented the catastrophe. Do not 
be thus deceived. 'Fhese changes are 
brought about by a power far above 
individual wills. Incongruity between 
character and institutions is the disturb- 
ing force, and a revolution is the act of 
restoring equilibrium. Accidental cir- 
cumstances modify the process, but do 
not e.ssentially alter the effect. 

That these violent overturnings of 
early institutions fail to do what their 
originators hope, and that they finally 
result in the setting up of institutions 
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not much better than those superseded, 
is quite true. But it is none the less 
true that the modifications they effect 
can be effected in no other way. Non- | 
adaptation necessitates a bad mode of 
making changes, as well as a bad political 
organization. Not only must the habitual 
rule it calls for be severe, but even small 
ameliorations of this cannot be obtained 
without much suffering. Conversely, the 
same causes which render a better social 
state possible, render the successive 
modifications of it easier. These occur ' 
under less pressure, with smaller dis- 
turbance, and more fre(|uently ; until, j 
by a gradual diminution in the amounts i 
and intervals of change, the process | 
merges into one of uninterrupted | 
growth. 

There is another form under which , 
civilization can be generalized. We may 
consider it as a progress towards th.it ' 
constitution of man and society required 
for the complete manifestation of every 
one’s individuality. To be that which 
he naturally is — to do just what he would 
spontaneously do— is essential to the full 
happiness of each, and therefore to the 
greatest happiness of all. Hence, in 
virtue of the law of adaptation, our 
advance must be towards a state in which 
this entire satisfaction of every desire, or 
perfect fulfilment of individual life, 
becomes possible. In the beginning it 
is impossible. If uncontrolled, the 
impulses of the aboriginal man i)roduce 
anarchy. Either his individuality must 
be curbed or society must dissolve. 


as contrasted with those of Greece, Mr. 
Grote says— “The religious andpolinca) 
sanction, sometimes combined and some 
times separate, determined for every one 
his mood of life, his creed, his duties, 
and his place in society, without lea\ing 
any scope for the will or reason ol the 
individual himself.” The ownership of 
people by rulers, from its pure lorm 
under Darius, through its various molli- 
fications down to the time of “ZVAr/ (Z/ 
and as even still typified among 
ourselves in the expression, “my siih- 
jects,” must be considered as a greater 
or less merging of many individualiticj> 
in one. The parallel relationships of 
slaves or serfs to their master, and ol thi; 
family to its head, have implied the same 
thing. In short, all despotisms, whether 
political or religious, whether of se\, ol 
caste, or of custom, may be generalized 
as limitations to individuality, whicli it 
is in the nature of civilization to remove. 

Of course, in advancing from the one 
extreme, in which the State is eveiythin:; 
and the individual nothing, to the othti 
extreme, in which the individual is 
everything and the State nothing, sot lotv 
must pass through many modified sliuc- 
tures. Aristocracy and democrac) art 
not, as they have been called, se[\(nile 
and conflicting principles ; but the) and 
their various mixtures with each oiher 
and with monarchy, mark the stagisii) 
this progress towards complete individu- 
ality. Nor is it only by amelioration 
of governmental forms that the growth 
of private claims as opposed to public 
ones is shown. It is shown, too, by the 


With ourselves, though restraint is still 
needful, the private will of the citizen, 
not being so destructive of order, has 
more play And further progre.ss must 
be towards increased sacredness of per- 
sonal claims, and a subordination of 
whatever limits them. 

There are plenty of facts illustrating , 
the thesis that under primitive govern- 
ments the repression of individuality is > 
greatest, and that it becomes less as we ' 
advance. Referring to the people of 
Egypt, Assyria, China, and Hindostan, 


alteration in voluntary unions — in poh' 
tical parties, for instance ; the 
tendency of which is towards dissolutbui 
by internal divisions, by diminuticui of 
power over their members, by incK.hini; 
heterogeneity of opinion : that 
the spread of a personal indepcn'leiue 
fatal to them. Still better do the 
changes in religious organizations illus-^ 
trate this law. That multiplication oj 
sects which has been going on in ib^sj 
latter times with increasing rapidit},;'|^^ 
which is now so abundantly exemplibc^ 
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\ by the severing of the Establishment into 
, Eviingelical, High Church, and Puseyite; 
ag tin, by the Free Church secession ; 
again, by the schism of the Methodists; 
again, by Unitarian differences ; again, 
by the splitting-off of numberless local 
congregations not to be classed; and, 
again, by the preaching that identity of 
opinion should not be the bond of union 
-tlie universal tendency to separate 
thus exhibited, is simply one of the ways 
in which a growing assertion of individu- 
ality comes out. Ultimately, by con- 
tinual sub division, what we call sects 
will disappear ; and in place of that 
artificial uniformity obtained by stamping 
nun after an authorized pattern, there 
will arise one of Nature’s uniformities— 
a general similarity qualified by numer- 
ous small differences. 

from the point of view now arrived at, i 
ne may discern how what is termed in i 
our artificial classifications of truth, 
'hinilii\\ is essentially one with physical 
liuth -is, in fact, a species of transcen* 
fluiial i)hysiol()gy. 'bhat condition of 
things dictated by the law of equal free- 
dom— that condition in which the 
individuality of each may be unfolded 
witlumt limit, save the like individualities 
ol others — that condition towards which, 

.1^ we have just seen, men are [)r()grcss- 
iiig, is a condition towards which the 
\\!iole creation tends. Already it has 
Ihvu incidentally pointed out that only 
by entire fulfilment of the moral law 
can life become com[)lete; and now 
"e shall find that all life whatever 
may be defined as a quality, of which 
aptitude to fulfil this law is the highest 
manifestation. 

A theory of life developed by Coleridge 
b-as prepared the way for this generaliza- 
lion. “ By life,” says he, “ I everywhere 
mean the true idea of life, or that most 
general form under which life manifests 
d'lelf to us, which includes all other 
bonus. This I have stated to be the 
^^ndcncy to individuation ; and the 
l^ogroes or intensities of life to consist 
die progressive realizations of this 


tendency.” 1 To make this definition 
intelligible, a few of the facts sought to 
be expressed by it must be specified — 
I facts exemplifying the contrast between 
j low and high types of structure and low 
■ and high degrees of vitality, 
j Restricting our illustrations to the 
j animal kingdom, and beginning where 
j the vital attributes are most obscure, we 
; have, for instance, in the Porifera^ 
creatures consisting of nothing but 
amorphous semi-fluid jelly, supported 
upon horny fibres (sponge). This jelly 
possesses no sensitiveness, has no organs, 
absorbs nutriment from the water which 
permeates its mass, and, if cut in pieces, 
lives on, in ca<'h part, as before. So 
that this “gelatinous film,” as it has 
been called, shows little more individuality 
than a lump of inanimate matter ; for, 
like that, it has no greater completeness 
than the pieces it is divided Hito. In 
some compound polyps which stand 
next, and with wliich (foleridge com- 
mences, the progress towards individual- 

’ At the lime I wrote this I was not aware that 
Coleridjje was indebted to Sclicllinjf for this idea. 
When in i<S 64 ,whde writin}; ’I'he Cla^sifnation of 
the Seientesy and seeking lor the most general 
truth presented by physical changes, it became 
manifest that everywhere and always there goes 
on either integration of matter and concomitant 
dissipation of motion, or ab'^orplion of motion 
and concomitant «bsintpgrati()n of matter — when 
it became manifest that llie integration of matter 
ami concomitant dissipition ol motion, is thepri- 
ni.'iry trait of all Kvoluiion, a light was ihrowm on 
this idc.i of Schelling. 'The conception of an indi- 
\idual IS a metaphysical one, and the lemloncy to 
individual ion cannot be lepresented in physical 
teims. J>ut since tlio integrAtion of matter and 
coneomitanl dissipation of motion, is a process by 
wbieli theic is formed an nggregate--a distinct 
object- an individual sonietlung; it is clear that 
the piimary piocessof Kvolution may, when looked 
at apart from any physical interpretation, be 
considered as resulting fiom a tendency to individ- 
uation. It is clear, too, that this is not a trait ot 
living things alone, but is a trait of all evolving 
things, inorganic as well as organic, and that only 
by a forced and artificial meaning given to the 
w'ord “ life,” can it be regarded as a definition 
of life. I have, however, thought it best to let 
the argument which runs throughout the follow- 
ing pages retain its original shape. I'hc reader 
will easily translate the successive statements into 
evolutionary language. 
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ity is manifest ; forthere is now distinction ! 
of parts. To the gelatinous mass with | 
canals running through it, we have 
superadded, in the Ahyonidte^ a number | 
of digestive sacks, with accompanying ! 
mouths and tentacles. Here is, evidently, 
a partial segregation into individualities. 
There is still complete community of 
nutrition, while each polyp has a certain 
independent sensitiveness and con- 
tractility. I.et us look next at the 
common //iv/w, or fresh-water polyps 
of our ponds, 'i’hese creatures multiply 
by gemination, that is, by the budding ' 
out of young ones from the body of the 
parent. “ During the first period of the 
formation of these sprouts, they are 
evidently continuous with the general 
substance from which they arise; and 
even when considerably perfected, and 
possessed of an internal cavity and tenta- 
cula, their stomachs freely communicate 
with that of their parent. ... As soon ' 
as the newly-formed hydra is ca]>able of I 
catching prey, it begins to contribute to 
the support of its parent ; the food which 
it captures passing through the aperture 
at its base into the body of the original 
polyp. At length, when the young is 
fully formed, and ripe for independent 
existence, the point of union between 
the two becomes more and more slender, 
until a slight effort on the part of either 
is sufificient to detach them, and the 
process is comjileted. . . . Sometimes 
six or seven gemniie have been observed 
to sprout at once from the same hydra : 
and although the same process is con- ' 
eluded in twenty-four hours, not unfre- 
quently a third generation may be 
observed springing from the newly- 
formed polyps even before their scjiara- . 
lion from their parent ; eighteen have in 
this manner been seen united into one I 
group.” Here is a creature which | 
cannot strictly be called either simple or i 
compound. In the alcyonide polyp ! 
many individuals are pcnmvicntly united I 
together. In this genus they arc tern- \ 
porarily united in so far as particular i 
individuals are concerned, but otherwise ! 
permanently so; for there is always a ' 


group, though that group keeps changing 
its members. 

In independent organisms the law is 
still seen in successive improvements of 
structure. By greater individuality of 
parts - by greater distinctness in the 
natures and functions of these, all 
creatures possessing high vitality are dis- 
tinguished from inferior ones. 'I'hosc 
Hydne just referred to, which are nitio 
bags, with tentacles round their orifices, 
may be cut into parts with impunit) : the 
parts severally undertake all the functions 
Here, then, is evidently no speciality ol 
character ; the duties of all structures are 
performed by one tissue, which is iK^vct 
hidividualtzed into separate organs, 
adapted to separate ends. The indi 
viduation of organs is traceable through- 
out the whole range of animal life. 

'Phe changes of vital manifeslalinn 
associated with, and consecpient upon, 
these ('hanges of structure, have the snnt- 
significance. 'I'o possess a greater \ lu ilI\ 
of senses, of instincts, of powet\ nt 
qualities — to be more complex iii 
character and attributes, is to he iiimi 
distinguishable from all other lhing> i-i 
to exhibit a more marked indi\idualit}. 
For, manifestly, as there arc sjmk 
properties which all entities, organa ,iiid 
inorganic, have in common, unniil}. 
weight, mobility, inertia, (S:(\ ; and la 
there are additional j)orperties whidi all 
organic entities have in common, nainiF. 
powers of growth and multiplication : aii(' 
as there are yet further pioperties \Nlii(’!i 
the higher organic entities have m 
common, namely, sight, hearing, iVc. . 
then those still higher organic enlitii'S 
possessing characteristics not shared in 
by the rest, thereby differ from a largo 
number of entities than the rest, and 
differ in more points - that is, aia* more 
separate, more individual. Ol)s(’r\e. 
again, that the greater power of s<-dl- 
preservation shown by beings of superior 
type may also be generalized under 
this same term —a “tendency 
individuation.” The lower the organism, 
the more it is at the m§rcy of exlernm 
circumstances. It is continually 
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to be destroyed by the elements, by want : 
of food, by enemies ; and eventually is so 
destroyed in nearly all cases. That is, ; 
It lacks power to preserve its individuality. 
Conversely, where there is strength, 
sagacity, swiftness (all of them indicative 
of superior structure), there is corres])ond- 
iiig ability to prevent the individuality 
fioin being so easily dissolved ; and there- 
fore the individuation is more complete. 

Inman we see the highest manifesta- 
tion of this tendency. By virtue of his 
(omplexity of structure, he is furthest 
unloved from the inorganic world in 
which there is least individuality. Again, 
his intelligence and adai)tability com- 
monly enable him to maintain life to old 
age to complete the cyc'lc of his 
( \isiencc ; that is, to fill out the limits of 
this individuality to the full. Again, he 
is self- conscious : that is, he recognizes 
Ills own individiKility. And, as lately 
shown, even the change observable in 
human affairs is still towards a greater 
'hwelopment of individuality m.iy still 
he described as “ a tendency to individua- 
’on.” 

but note lastly, and note chielly, as 
ijcing tlu.‘ fact to which tlwi foregoing 
skcti'n is introductory, that wliat we call 
d)t‘ inoial law - the law of e(iual freedom 

IS the law under which individuation 
hm'omes perfect ; and that ability to 
K((igni/e and a('t up to this law', is the 
lin.il (Midowment of humanity an en- 
dowment now' in process of evolution. ' 
1 lie increasing assertion of personal 
lights , *13 an increasing demand that the 
vMcinal conditions needful to a complete 
unfolding of the indi^ iduality shall be 
U's[mctcd. Not only is there now a 
omseiousness of individuality, and an 
miclligence w'hereby individuality may , 
lie preserved ; but there is a pereeption , 
dint the sphere of action rctpiisite for 
due development of the individuality 
niay be claimed ; and a correlative desire 
tu claim it. And when the change at 
present going on is complete, none w'ill ' 
liindered from duly unfolding their , 
natures ; for ^hilc every one maintains 
own claims, he w'ill respect the like 


claims of others. 'Phen, there will no 
longer be legislative restrictions and 
legislative burdens ; for by the same 
process these will have become both 
needle.ss and impossible. Then will there 
exist beings whose individualities can be 
expended to the full in all directions. 
And thus, perfect morality, perfect in- 
dividuation, and j^erfect life will be 
simultaneously realized. 

Yet must this highest individuation 
be joined with the greatest mutual 
dependence. Paradoxical tlunigh the 
assertion looks, the progress is at once 
towards comjilete separateness and com- 
plete union But the separateness is of 
a kind consistent with the most complex 
combinations for fuUilling .social wants ; 
and the union is of a kind that does not 
hinder cntiredcvclojiment ofcach person- 
ality. ( 'i\ili/ation is evolving a state of 
things and a kind of character, in which 
two apparently conflicting reejuirements 
are reconciled. 'Po achieve the greatest 
sum of happiness, there must, on the 
one hand, exist an amount of population 
muinlainalile only by the best possible 
system of jnodiK'tion ; that is, by the 
most elaborate subdivision of labour ; 
that is, by the cxtremesl mutual depend- 
ence : w'hile, on the other hand, each 
individual must have the optiorlunity to 
do whatever his desires prompt. Clearly, 
these two conditions can he harmonized 
only by the adaj)tation humanity is 
undergoing that prexa ss during which 
all desires inconsistent with the most 
perfect social organization arc dying out, 
and other desires corresponding to such 
an organization are being developed. 
How this will eventuate in producing at 
once perfect individuation and perfect 
imilual dependence, may not be at once 
obvious; but probably an illustration 
will suf'ticienlly elucidate the matter. 
Here aie certain domestic affections, 
which can be gratified only by the 
establishment of relationships with other 
beings. In the absence of those beings, 
and the consequent dormancy of the 
feelings with which they arc regarded^ 
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life is incomplete — the individuality is 
shorn of its fair proportions. Now as the 
normal unfolding of the conjugal and 
parental elements of the individuality, 
depends on having a family; so, when : 
civilization becomes complete, will the , 
normal unfolding of all other elements - 
of the individuality depend upon the 
existence of the civilized state. Just 
that kind of individuality will be ac(;uired 
which finds in the most highly-organized 
community the fittest sphere for its 
manifestation — which finds in each social 
arrangement a condition answering to 
some faculty in itself— -which could not, 
in fact, expand at all, if otherwise cir- 
cumstanced. The ultimate man will be 
one whose private requirements coincide 
with public ones. He will be that 
manner of man who, in spontaneously 
fulfilling his own nature, incidentally 
performs the functions of a social unit ; 
and yet is only enabled so to fulfil his 
own nature by all others doing the 
like. 

How truly, indeed, human progress is 
towards greater mutual dependence, as 
well as towards greater individuation - 
how truly the welfare of each is daily 
more involved in the welfare of all- and 
how truly, therefore, it is the interest of 
each to respect the interest of all, may, 
with advantage, be illustrated at length ; | 
for it is a fact of which many seem woe- | 
fully ignorant. Men cannot break that j 
vital law of the social organism- - the law ' 
of equal freedom — without penalties in , 
some way or other coming round to ; 
them, lieing themselves members of , 
the community, they are affected by what- 
ever affects it. Upon the goodness or 
badness of its state depends the greater 
or less efficiency with which it ministers 
to their wants ; and the less or greater 
amount of evil it inflicts on them. 
Through those vicious arrangements 
that hourly gall them, they feel the 
accumulated result of all sins against the 
social law : their own sins included. 
And they suffer for these sins, not only 
Jn extra restraints and alarms, but in the 


extra labour aud expense required k 
compass their ends/ 

That every trespass produces a leac 
tion, partly general and partly spccia 
- a reaction which is extreme in propoi 
tion as the trespass is great — has heei 
more or less noticed in all ages. 'I'hu 
the remark is as old as the time of Thales 
that tyrants rarely die natural deaths 
From liis day to ours, the thrones of th 
East have been continually stained wu 
the blood of their successive occiq)ani 
I The early histories of all European State 
j and the recent history of Russia, illu; 

' trate the same truth ; and if v/e arc t 
judge by his habits, the present (Vn 
lives in constant fear of assassination 
Nor do we find that those who hei 
I universal sway, and seem able to d 
I as they please, can really do so. I’hc 
; limit their own freedom in limiting th, 

I of others : their despotism recoils, an 
puts them also in bondage. We riMi 
for instance, that the Roman empcioi 
were the puppets of their soldiers. ‘‘ I 
the Uyzantine palace,’’ says Gibl)oi 
“the emperor was the first slave of tii 
ceremonies he imposed.” Speaking < 
the tedious eti([Liette of the time of l.ou 
le Grand, Madame de Maintcm^ 
remarks Save those only who fill tl 
highest stations, I know of "none n.ci 
unfortunate than those who envy tli' n 
If you could only form an idea of wli, 
it is!” 'I'he same reaction is felt hy 
slave-owners. Some of the West Indui 
planters have acknowledged that bcfoic 
negro emancipation they were the greatt, ‘-I 
slaves on their estates. The Americai^, 
too, are shackled in various ways by tlu u 
own injustice. In the South, the whi'a ^ 
are self-coerced, that they may coerce [he 
blacks. Marriage with one of the 
race is forbidden ; there is a slave-o^^ n 
ing qualification for senators ; a man ni:u 
not liberate his own slaves without leave ; 
and only at the risk of lynching can au) 
one say a word in favour of abolition 

1 Nicholas was emperor when this was wriiun ; 
but though he died from natural causes his 
was a.ssassinate(l, and his grandspn has been iv'ne 
than once nearly assassinated. 
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It is, indeed, becoming clear to most 
that habitual gross transgressions return 
upon the perpetrators— that “ this even- 
haiuled justice commends the ingredients 
of the poisoned chalice to our own 
lips but it is not yet clear to them 
that the like is true of those lesser trans- 
^rressions they themselves persist in. 
Probably the modern maintainers of 
('lass power can see well enough that 
their feudal ancestors paid dearly for 
keeping the masses in thraldom. 'I'hey 
can .see that, what with armour and hid- 
den mail, dimly-lighted rooms, pre- 
cautions against poison, and constant 
fears of treachery, these barons had but 
uncomfortable lives. They can see that 
in Jiic(iueries, in Gallician massacres, 
and French revolutions, there arrive 
fatal settlements of long-standingbalances. 
M they cannot see that their own in- 
eipiitabledeeds, in one way or other, come 
home to f/ie/fi. Just as these feudal 
nobles mistook the evils they suffered 
under for unalterable ordinations of 
Nature, never dreaming that they were 
the leflex results of tyranny, so do their 
descendants fail to perceive that many of 
thfir own unhappinesses are similarly 
generated. 

And yet, while in some cases it is 
''Careely possible to trace the secret 
' hannels through which our misbehaviour 
to others returns upon us, there are other 
‘uses in which the reaction is palpable. 
I'cople rushing out of a theatre on fire, 
und in their eagerness to gel before one 
anoth<?t* jamming up the doorways, offer 
u good example of unjust selfishness 
defeating itself. In such cases it is clear 
^‘Oougli, that by trespassing upon the 
‘-laiins of others, men hurt themselves 
ulsn. The reaction is here direct and 
oniiiediate. In other cases reaction 
oomes round by some circuitous route, 
or alter a considerable lapse of time, or 
'0 an unrecognized form. The squire 
thinks it good policy to clear his 
'“^tate of cottages, and saddle some other 
place with the paupers, forgets that the 
•iiKlowners in ipeighbouring parishes will 
^'ontually defeat him by doing the same ; 


or that if he is so situated as to settle his 
! labourers on a town, the walking of extra 
j miles to and fro must lower the standard 
i of a day’s work, raise the cost of cultiva- 
j tion, and, in the end, decrease rent. 

Nor docs he see that by the overcrowded 
■ bedrooms and neglected repairs to which 
I this policy leads, he is generating debility 
or disease, and raising his poors’-rates in 
' one way, while he lowers them in another. 

I The Dorsetshire farmer who pays wages 
' in tailings of wheat charged above mar- 
ket price, imagines he is economizing. 
It never occurs to him that he loses more 
than the difference by petty thefts, by 
, the destruction of his hedges for fuel, by 
I the conseipient pounding of his cattle, 
and by the increase of county-rates for 
the jirosecution of robbers and poachers. 

, It seems very ('lear to the tradesman that 
an extia profit made by adulterating 
goods, is so much pure gain ; and for a 
while, perhaps, it may be. By and-by, 
however, his competitors do as he does, 
and the rate of [irofit is then brought 
down to what it was before. Meanwhile 
I the general practice of adulteration has 
, been encouraged — has got into other 
departments has deteriorated the arti- 
cles our shopkeeper buys ; and thus, in 
his capacity of consumer, he suffers from 
the vicious system he has helped to 
strengthen. When, during negro appren- 
ticeship, the ^Vest Indian planters had to 
value slaves who wished to buy them- 
.selves off, before “the (Jueen’s free,” they 
no doubt thought it cunning to make oath 
to a higher worth per day than the true 
one. But w hen, afterwards, having to pay 
wages, they had their own estimates quoted 
to them, and found that the negroes would 
take nothing less, they probably repented 
their dishonesty. It is often long before 
these recoils eome, but they do ('ome, 
j nevertheless. Sec how the Irish land- 
i lords have been punished for their rack- 
i renting, their encouragement of middle- 
; men, and their recklessness of popular 
I welfare. Note, too, how for having 
I abetted those who wronged Ireland, 

I England has to pay a penalty in the 
shape of loans which are not refunded, 
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and in the misery produced by the 
swarms of indigent immigrants, who tend 
to bring down her own people to their 
level. Be they committed by many or I 
by few, breaches of equity are in the long ' 
run self-defeating. While men continue 
social units, they cannot transgress the , 
life-principle of society without disastrous 
consequences somehow or other coming 
back upon them. 

Not only does the ultimate welfare of 
the citizen demand that he should himself 
conform to the moral law; it also 
concerns him that every one else should 
conform to it. This intei -dependence 
which the social state necessitates makes 
all men’s business his business, in an in- , 
direct w^ay. 'I'o people whose eyes do not 
wander beyond their ledgers, it seems of 
no consecjuence how the affairs of man- 
kind go. They think they know better 
than to trouble themselves about public 
matters, making enemies and damaging 
their trade. Yet if they are indeed so 
selfish as to care nothing for their fellow- 
creatures while their own tlesh-pots arc 
well filled, let them learn that they have 
a pounds, shillings, and pence interest 
at stake. Mere pocket-[)rudence should 
induce them to further human wclAire, 
if no higher motive will, ('an they not 
see that when buying meat and liread 
and groceries, they have to give some- 
thing towards maintaining prisons and 
police ? ("an tht^y not see that in 
the price of a coat they are charged a^ 
large jier-centage to c<jver the tailor's bad 
debts? Iwery transaction of their lives 
is in some way hampered by the general 
immorality. They feel it in the rate of 
interest demanded for capital, which 
(neglecting temporary variations) is high 
in proportion as men are bad.^ They 
feel it in the amount of attorneys’ bills ; 
or in having to suffer robbery, lest the law 
should commit on them greater robbery. 

I When (lishone.sty .vncl improvidence are 
extreme, capital cannot lie had under 30 to 40 
]ier cent , as in the Burmese empire, or in Kng- 
land during the reign of King John.— See Mill's 
Principles of Political Economy, 


They feel it in their share of the two and 
a half millions a year which our metallic 
currency costs. They feel it in those 
collapses of trade which follow extensive 
gambling speculations. It seems to them 
an absurd waste of time to help in 
.spreading independence among men. 
and yet, did they call to mind how those 
railway-shares, which they bought at a 
premium, went down to a rtiinous dis- 
count because the other directors cringed 
to a rich bully, they w'ould learn that the 
jirevalence of a manly spirit may become 
of money-value to them. They suppose 
themselves unconcerned in the ([uaricls 
of neighbouring nations ; and yet, on 
examination, they will find that a 
Hungarian war by the loans it ('alls ior, 
or a I )anish blockade by its influence on 
our ( ommerce, more or less remokh 
affects their profits, in whatever sccliuKd 
nook of England they may live. 'I hur 
belief is that they are notat all inlcu'stud 
in the good government of India ; .11. d 
yet a little reflection would show them 
that they continually suffer from thov- 
llucUialions of trade consequent on t!i 
irregular and insufficient supply "t 
cotton from Americ'a-- fluctuations whu h 
would probably have ceased, had 
Tndiii been exhausted by its riih-i"' 
extravagance. N(.)t intere.sled ? Why t vtii 
the better education of the Chinese is ')1 
moment to them, for Chinese prrjuda't 
shuts out Ivnglish merchants. Xk 
interested ? Why they have a stake m 
the making of American railways .md 
canals, for these ultimately affei t dit; 
price of bread in England. Not in- 
terested? Why the accumulati(jn nl 
wealth by every iieoplc on the face of the 
Earth concerns them ; for while it is the 
law of capital to overflow from tlio^''- 
places where it is abundant to those 
where it is scarce, rich nations can ncNer 
fully enjoy the fruits of their own labour 
until other nations arc rich. The 
ordering of human affairs in the remotest 
communities is beneficial to all men' 
the ill ordering of them injurious to idi 
men. And though the^ citizen ma\ 
but slightly acted upon by each parti( ulttt 
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good or evil influence at work within , 
Ills own society, and still more slightly | 
by each of those at work within other 
societies — although the effect on him 
may be infinitesimal, yet it is on the 
ninudative result of myriads of these 
infinitesimal influences that his happi- 
ness or misery depends. 

Still more clearly seen in this inter- 
weaving of personal interests with social 
interests, when we discover how essen- 
tially 7747/ is the connexion between 
each fierson and the society of which he 
isatinit. W'e commonly enough com- ■ 
pare a nation to a living organism. \Ve 
speak of “ the body politic,^’ of the , 
(unctions of its parts, of its growth, and ! 
of Its diseases, as though it were a ' 
(Ti-ature. Hut we usutilly I'lnploy these 
('\|)ressions as metaphors, little suspect- | 
ing how (dose is the analogy, and how i 
tar it will bear carrying out. So <'om- 
jiletely, however, is a society organized 
111 the same system as an individual 
heing, that we may perceive something 
noie than analogy betw(*en them. Let 
Us look at a few of the facts. 

Observe, first, that the ])arallel 
becomes far clearer when we learn that 
the body of an ordinary animal is itsidf 
(impounded of innumerable microscopi<' 
organisms, which possess a kind of in- 
< 1 ( penchait vitality, wdheda grow by im- , 
billing nutriment from the circulating 
Ibnds, and which multiply, as the in- 
fusorial monads do, by .spontaneems 
I'ssion? The whole process of develop- 
nicnl, beginning with the first change in • 
tbc ovum and ending wdth the produc- 
tion of an adult creature, is fundamentally 
^ IH rpetual increase in the number of 
tbese cells by the mode of fis.siparoiis 
Kc'iicration. On the other hand, that 
gradual decay witnessed in old age, is in 
essence a cessation of this increase. 
Huiing health, the vitality of these cells ■ 
ts Mibordinated to that of the sy.stem at | 
and the presence of insubordinate ! 
'^'olls implies disease. Thus, in the 
human being, ismall-pox arises from the 
intrusion of a species of cell foreign to 


that community of cells of which the 
body consists ; — a cell which, absorbing 
nourishment from the blood, rapidly 
niultiplies by spontaneous division, until 
its progeny have diffused themselves 
throughout the tissues ; and if the 
excreting energies of the system fail to get 
rid of these aliens, death ensues. In 
certain states of body, indigenous cells 
take on new' forms of life ; and, by con- 
tinuing to reproduce their like, give origin 
to paiasitic growths, such as cancer. 
Under the microscope, caiK’er can be 
identified by a specific element, known 
as the canccr-cell. Hence w'e arc war- 
ranted in considering the body as a 
comnionw’ealth of monads, each of which 
has independent jjowers of life, growth, 
and reproduction ; (.ach of which unites 
with a number of others to jicrform 
some function needful for sup[>orting it- 
self and all the rest ; and each of whic'h 
absorbs its share of nutriment from the 
blood. And then thus regarded, the 
analogy between an individual being and 
a human society, in which each man, 
while helping to subseive some public 
want, absorbs a jioition of the circulating 
stock of commodities brought to his 
door, is pal[)ablc enough. 

A still more remarkable fulfilment of 
this analogy is seen in the fact, that the 
different kinds of organization which 
society takes on, in progressing from its 
lowest to its highest phase of develop- 
ment, are similar in principle to the 
different kinds of animal organization. 
CieaUires of inferior types are little more 
than aggregations of numerous like 
parts— are moulded on what Professor 
Owen terms the principle of vegetative 
repetition ; and in tracing the forms as- 
sumed by successive grades above these, 
we find a gradual diminution in the 
number of like i)arts, and a multipli- 
cation of unlike ones. At the one ex- 
treme there are but few functions, and 
many similar agents to each function : 
at the other, there are many functions, 
and few similar agents to each func- 
tion. Thus the visual apparatus in a fly 
consists of two groups of fixed lenses, 
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numbering in some species 20,000. Every 
one of these lenses produces an image ; 
but as its field of view is extremely 
narrow, and as there exists no power of 
adaptation to different distances, the 
vision obtained is probably very imper- 
fect. 1 'he mammal, on the other hand, 
possesses but two eyes ; but each of 
these includes numerous appendages. 
It is compounded of several refracting 
Structures, having different forms and 
duties. These arc capable of various 
focal adjustments. There are muscles 
for directing them to the right and to the 
left, to the ground and to the sky. 
There is a curtain (the iris) to regulate 
the quantity of light admitted. 'I'here 
is a gland to secrete, a tube to pour out, 
and a drain to carry off, the lubricating 
fluid. There is a lid to wipe the surface, 
and there are lashes to yield shade and 
to give warning on the approach of 
foreign bodies. Now the contrast be- 
tween these two kinds of visual organs 
is the contrast between nil low'er and 
higher types of structure. I f we e.xamine 
the framework employed to support the 
tissues, we find it consisting in the 
Annelida (the common worm, for in- 
stance) of an extended series of rings. 
In the Myriapoda^ whicli stands next 
above the Anne/ida^ these rings arc less 
numerous and more dense. In the 
higher Myriapoda^ they are united into a 
comparatively few large and strong seg- 
ments ; while in the Insccta this conden- 
sation is carried still further. Sptiaking. 
of analogous changes in the crustaceans, ' 
the lowest of which is constructed much 
as the centipede, and the highest of 
which (the crab) has very many of its 
segments united, ITofessor Jones says-- 
^‘And even the steps whereby we pass 
from the Annelidan to the Myriapod, 
and from thence to the In.sect, the Scor- 
pion, and the Spider, seem to be repeated 
as we thus review the progre.ssive de- 
velopment of the class before us.” Mark, 
again, that these modifications of the 
'exo-skeleton are paralleled by those of 
the endo-skeleton. The vertebrae are 
numerous in fish and in the ophidian 


reptiles. They are less numerous in the 
higher reptiles ; less numerous still in 
mammals ; and while their • numbe r is 
diminished, their forms and the functions 
of their appendages are varied, instead 
of being, as in the eel or the snake, 
nearly all alike. Thus, also, is it with 
locomotive organs. The spines ot the 
echinus and the suckers of the star ilsh 
arc multitudinous. So likewise an- the 
legs of the centipede. In the crusta- 
ceans we come down to fourteen, twelve, 
and ten ; in the arachnida and insects to 
eight and six ; in the lower mammalia 
to four ; and in man to two. 'Fhe 
successive modifications of the digestive 
cavity are of analogous nature. Its 
lowest form is that of a sack with but 
one opening. Next it is a tube with two 
, openings, having different offices. .\nil 
in higher creatures, this tube, instead of 
being made up of absorbents from end 
to end - that is, instead of being an ag^ie 
gation of like parts -is modified into 
many unlike ones, having diffcRnl 
structures adapted to the different stai^es 
into which the alimentary function is now 
divided. Even the classification iinilci 
which man, as forming the order AVw /Ae, 
is distinguished from the most nearly re- 
lated order Quadnimana^x’^ based cn,! 
diminution in the number of oi.^aris 
which have similar forms and duties 
Now just the same coalescence ot like 
parts and se[)aration of unlike om s- 
just the same increasing subdivision of 
functions — takes place in the dcvt-lcp- 
ment of society. 'The earliest '-oeial 
organisms consist almost wholly uf 
repetitions of one element. Every man 
is a warrior, hunter, fisherman, builder, 
agriculturist, toolmaker. I'^ach poidon 
of the community performs the vimc 
duties with every other portion ; nuieh 
as each slice of the polyp’s body is alike 
stomach, muscle, skin, and hmgs- 
Even the chiefs, in whom a tendency 
towards separateness of function fii's^ 
appears, still retain their similarity fo 
the rest in economic respects, 
next stage is distinguishdd by a segre 
gation of these social units into a 
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distinct classes— warriors, priests, and ! 
s]a\ts. A further advance is seen in ■ 
the sundering of the labourers into ' 
different castes, having special occu- 
pations, as amon^ the Hindoos. And, 
without further illustration, the reader 
will at once perceive, that from these 
infci ior types of society uji to our own 
complicated and more perfect one, the , 
progress has ever been of the same 
nature. While he will also perceive 
that this coalescence of like parts, as 
scon in the concentration of particular 
inaniifacturcs in particular districts, and 
thh separation of agents having separate 
functions as seen in the more and more 
minute division of labour, are still going 
on ' 

Significant of the alleged analogy is 
the further fact conse(iuent upon the 
above, that the sensitiveness exhibited 
by societies of low and high structures 
(liflurs in degree, as does the sensitive- 
ness of similarly-contrasted creatures. 
That faculty possessed by inferior organ- 
isms of living .on in each part after being 
rut in pieces, is a manifest corollary to 
the other peculiarity just described ; i 
namely, that they consist of many j 
rejietitions of the same elements. Ihe j 
ability of the several portions into which 
a polyp has been divided, to grow into 1 
roinplete polyps, obviously implies that 1 
each portion contains all the organs need- j 
ful to life ] and each portion can be thus 
constituted only when those organs recur 
in every part of the original body. 

1 onverscly, the reason why any member 
of a more highly-organized being cannot 
live when separated from the rest, is that 
U does not include all the vital elements, 
hut is dependent for its supplies of nu- 
triment, nervous energy, oxygen, &c., 
ripon the members from which it has 
keen cut off. Of course, then, the ear- 
liest and latest forms of society, being 

*ln the generalizations contained in the two 
J^Ihivc paragraphs, and in the recognition of 
tlieir parallelism, may be seen the first step 
Ojuards the general doctrine of Evolution. 
l^.Uing back as»they do to 1850, they show that 
biu first step was taken earlier than 1 supposed. 


similarly distinguished in structure, will 
be .similarly distinguished in suscep- 
tibility to injury. Hence it happens that 
a tribe of savages may be divided and 
subdivided with little or no inconvenience 
to the several sections. Each of these 
contains every element which the whole 
did — is just as self-sufficing, and quickly 
assumes the simpile organization con- 
stituting an independent tribe. Hence, 
on the contrary, it happens, that in a 
community like our own, no part can be 
cut off or injured without all parts 
suffering Annihilate the agency em- 
ployed in distributing commodities, and 
much of the rest would die before 
another distributing agency could be 
developed. Suddenly sever the manu- 
facturing portion from the agricultural 
portion, and the one would expire out- 
right, while the other would long linger 
in grievous distress. This inter-depend- 
cncc is daily shown in commercial 
('hanges. Let the factory hands he put 
on short lime, and immediately the 
colonial produce markets of London and 
Tdverpool arc depressed. 'I'he shop- 
keeper is busy or otherwise, according 
to the amount of the wheat crop. And a 
potato-blight may ruin dealers in consols. 

Thus do we find, not only that the 
analogy between a society and a living 
creature is borne out to a degree quite ^ 
unsuspected by tliose who commonly 
draw it, but also that the same definition 
of life applies to both, 'fliis union of 
many men into one community -this in- , 
creasing mutual dependence of units 
which were originally inde[)endcnt— this 
gradual segregation of citizens into separ- 
ate bodies with rcciprocally-siibservient . 
functions— this formation ofa whole con- 
sisting of unlike parts -this growth of an 
organism, of which one portion cannot 
be injured without the rest feeling it— 
may all be generalized under the law of > 
individuation. The development of 
society, as well as the development dfj 
man and the development of life gener- i 
-ally, may be described as a tendency to ^ 
individuate — to become a thing. And ^ 
rightly interpreted, the manifold forms ; 
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of progress going on around us are uni- 
formly significant of this tendency. 

Returning now to the point whence 
we set out, the fact that public interests 
and private ones are essentially in unison, 
cannot fail to be more vividly realized, 
when so vital a connexion is found to 
subsist between society and its members. 
Though it would be dangerous to place 
implicit trust in conclusions founded 
upon the analogy just traced, yet, har- 
monizing as they do with conclusions de- 
ducible from every-day experience, they 
unquestionably enforce these. When, 
observing the reactions entailed by after 
breaches of equity, the citizen contem- 
plates the relation in which he stands to 
the body politic — when he learns that it 
has a species of life, and conforms to the 
.same laws of growth and organization 


that a being docs -when he finds ihi 
while social health, in a measure, depcnc 
on the fulfilment of some function i 
which he takes part, his hap[)ine! 
depends on the normal actions of c\et 
organ in the social body— when he dul 
understands this, he must see th.it hi 
own welfare and all men’s welfere ar 
inseparable. He must see that whaie\t 
produces a diseased state in one i);ut c 
the community, must inevitably mflir 
injury upon all other parts. He inib 
see that his own life can become wluui 
should be, only as last as society beconii 
what it should be. In short, he 
become impressed with the salutary it ml 
that no one can be perfectly free till al 
are free; no one can be perfectly niora 
till all arc moral ; no one can be perfei th 
happy till all are hap[)y. 


THE END 
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INTRODUCTION 


TriE first clj^ht Essays in this R.P.A. Cheap Reprint form the larger 
part of a book* which was first published twenty-four years ago, 
and in these years much has been added to our knowledge of 
some of the problems with which they deal. Mr. Howitt has 
published wide investigations of the society of the Australian 
aborigines, writing mainly in the Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute. Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, in their Native Races of 
Central Australia,^ Northern Tribes of Central Australia 
Native Tribes of South East Australia (1904), have given us a masterly 
treatise on the central tribes among whom they sojourned. Mrs. 
r.angloh Parker has done similar work for The Euahlayi Tribe. In 
America, the Bureau of Ethnology has continued to produce valuable 
volumes yearly ; while Mr. Haddon with a ("ambridge party has explored 
the islands between Australia and New Guinea, and the regretted Miss 
Kingsley has described the manners and customs of Western Africa. 
In addition to these and many other works of “field naturalists ” among 
savage races, the second edition of Mr. J. G. Frazer’s Golden Bough 
contains an unrivalled collection of materials derived from all sources. 

As far as concerns the essays, that on “ I'he Bull-Roarer ” may be 
enriched by the discovery that palajolithic man, in Europe, had 
pe7ideloques exactly in the shape, and deccjratcd with the patterns, of 
bull-roarers, or chui’iny^a.^ as described among the natives of Central 
• Australia by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen. Anyone who compares a 
bone amulet of the Saint Marcel cave, published by the Abbe Breuil, 
with those in the book of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, must observe 
that the Australian and ])alneolithic objects arc identical.-J As the 
noise of the bull-roarer, in Australia and elsewhere, when produced at 
the mysteries, is taken to be that of a supernormal Being who directs 
the proceedings, it may be provisionally inferred that palieolithic man 
entertained similar religious ideas, while neolithic man, in the Baltic 
provinces, has left bull-roarers, or amulets of that shape, in amber. 

For the survival of the bull-roarer as a “ thunder-spell ” in Scotland, 
Mr. Haddon’s The Study of Man (pp. 277-82) may be consulted; the 

> Custom and Myth. " Macmillan, London, 1899. 

3 Cf V Anthropologic, vol. xiii., p. 152, fig. 4a. .SV^, too, Mr. Cook, m the 

same periodical, vol. xiv., pp. 657, 658. 
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essay shows every stage in the religious and magical development of 
this ancient instrument : which may represent a god, or may sink to 
the estate of a mere‘ toy. I was, I think, the first to observe that the 
thing existed in the far away and dateless age of palaeolithic man. 

With regard to the essay on “Apollo and the Mouse,” it is to be 
remembered that animals acquire sacredness in religion in many ways 
besides what they may inherit from totemism. The works of Mr. J. G. 
Frazer show that, among agricultural peoples, the “Corn Spirit” is 
recognised in a vast number of animal forms, which are prominent in 
agricultural magic and religion. Thus a sacred animal associated with 
a god, say the Pig with Demeter, is not necessarily a survival of a 
totem. That the Indo-European peoples were once totemic cannot be 
certainly proved, though many facts point in that direction. When we 
first meet them in history they have reached a point in civilisatipn at 
which we could not expect to discover more than faint and dubious 
totemic traces. 

A correspondent, whom I am not free to name, makes the 
ingenious suggestion, as to Apollo Smintheus, that the ancients may 
have detected a connection between rats and the conveyance of the 
infection of plague, and may have associated both with Apollo and with 
AEsculapius. The Philistines, in i Samuel v. 6, had bubonic plague 
(emerods), and sent to Israel with the captured Ark golden images of 
the buboes, and of mice in our English version. Why mice ? If they 
sent images of rats, they may have conaected these animals with the 
spread of the pestilence. On the other hand, the vermin from which 
Apollo Smintheus took his name were not rats, but shrew-mice. 

The essay on “The Divining Rod” may lead anyone who cares 
for the subject to study Professor Barrett’s two large works about this 
kind of “ automatism ” in the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical 
Research. I'he Divining Rod is now so far rehabilitated that towns 
and colleges employ the services of the “ dowser.” In the essay on 
“ The Art of Savages ” probably too little is allowed for the tendency 
of representative art to “schematise” its designs into what seem mere 
geometrical patterns. It has been found, too, that, while the Australian 
tribes of the south use linear patterns only, those of the centre and north 
use curves, spirals, and concentric circles, a difference not easily to be 
explained. Mr. Haddon’s Evolution in Art may be recommended to 
the student. 

As concerns “ The Midnight Axe,” I have materials for a whole essay 
on this very curious topic. Mr. E. N. Brunett, of Hertford College, 
Oxford, in 1892 described to me his own experiences of “the mysterious 
sounds of chopping wood at night,” in the isle of St. Helena. “ Many 
times I have stood with others and listened as the thud^ thud^ of the 
axe came to our ears from a spot about 150 or 200 yards distant, the 
spot being bare of trees or bushes The whole thing was inexplicable.” 
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Mr. Stephen Ponder adds the following explanation and myth : — 

5 ih Ja7tuar)\ iSg3. 

Dear Sir, —In reference to your note in this month’s Longman's as to 
the “ Midnight Axe,” you may be interested to know that in the jungle of 
Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula there is a bird which exactly reproduces 
the sound of an axe on wood. This is the long-tailed hornbill. I have 
often seen him perch on a high tree, strike five or six blows on the trunk with 
his immense bony helmet, and then give out a burst of yelling laughter tliat 
you can hear a mile off. The Malays call him “Tcbang Mentuah,” which 
means “ feller of his mother-in-law.” They say that he was once a man, 
who, being aggrieved by his relative, went by night and chopped away the 
posts of her house, so that it fell and killed her ; but before he had his laugh 
out (a very unusual performance for a Malay) he became a bird of this 
species. This does not, of course, explain the legends of Ceylon and .Samoa, 
where hornbills do not exist ; but bird-noises at night arc wonderfully 
deceptive. 

From Madagascar the Rev. 'P. J. Fuller wrote: “I came here in 
June, 1895. *rhe Mission House is built in a clearing in the bolt of 
forest running along the coast, and quite close to the beach. It stands 
alone and at some distance from the other mission buildings in the 
same large, unenclosed compound. We lie quite outside the native 
village, and there is not a single hut for miles beyond in the direction 
of the forest. There is a Betsimisaraka cemetery, strongly palisaded or 
stockaded, about 100 yards to the north of my bedroom. Soon after 
we came here we were frequently disturbed, late into the night and long 
after retiring, by distinct sounds of trees being felled in the near 
neighbourhood of our bedroom. Even a town-bred person would not 
be likely to mistake the sound; and I, who once lived in the Backwoods, 
am even less liable to be mistaken. The axe, as it bites into a tree, 
has an echo peculiar to itself. We sought an explanation in ordinary 
Ijhcnomena, and made inquiries, but to no purpose.” I myself ha\’c 
found the “ Midnight Axe ” in County Sligo. 


“Savage Spiritualism ” and “Ancient Spiritualism ” are taken from 
Cock Lane and Comtnon SensCj and “Crystal Gazing” from The 
Making of Religion, 'Phe last essay is a new one, not hitherto 
published. 


May ist^ H)oS, 


A. L. 
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THE METHOD 

Auer tlie hcav'y rain of a thunderstorm 
has washed the soil, it sometimes hap- 
])ens that a child, or a rustic, iiiids a 
Iwcdge-shaped piece of metal or a few 
[iriarigular flints in a field or near a 
|ro[ul. There was no such piece of metal, 
ihcre were no such flints, lying there 
K'sterday, and the finder is puzzled 
about the origin of the objects on which 
lie has lighted. He carries them home, 
and the village wisdom determines that 
the wedge-shaped piece of metal is a 
“thunder-bolt,” or that the bits of flint 
an: “elf-shots,” the heads of fairy arrows, 
biich things are still treasured in remote 
nooks of England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land, and the “thunder-bolt” is applied 
to cure certain maladies by its touch. 

As for the fairy arrows, we know that 
neii ii| ancient Eltruria they were looked ^ 
'n as magical, for we sometimes see j 
b-ir points set, as amulets, in the gold j 
'f Liniscan necklaces. In Perugia the 
lieads are still sold as charms. 
All ('ducated people, of course, have 
been aware that the metal wedge is 
^ nelg or ancient bronze axe-head, and 
fliat it was not fairies, but the forgotten 
^'oples of this island, who used the 
^nows with the lips of flint. Thunder 
^ ^nily so far connected with them 
the heavy rains loosen the surface 
and lay bare its long-hidden 

I here is a science, Archasology, which 
Is and compares the material relics 


OF FOLKLORE 

of old races, the axes and arrow-heads. 
There is a form of study, Folklore, which 
collects and compares the similar but 
immaterial relics of old races, the sur- 
viving superstitions and stories, the ideas 
which are in our time but not of it. 
Properly speaking, folklore is only con- 
cerned with the legends, customs, beliefs, 
of the Folk, of the people, of the classes 
which have least been altered by educa- 
tion, which have shared least in progress. 
But the student of folklore soon finds 
that these unprogressivc classes retain 
I many of the beliefs and ways of savages, 

I just as the Hebridean people use spindle- 
j whorls of stones, and bake clay pots 
I without the aid of the wheel, like modern 
' South Sea Islanders, or like their own 
j)rehistoric ancestors.^ 'The student of 
folklore is thus led to examine the 
usages, myths, and ideas of savages, 
which are still retained, in rude enough 
shape, by the Furojiean peasantry. 
I vastly, he observes that a few similar 
customs and ideas survive in the most 
conservative elements of the life of 
educated peoples, in ritual, ceremonial, 
and religious traditions and myths. 
Though such remains are rare in Lmg- 
land, wc may note the custom of leading 
the dead soldier^s horse behind his 
master to the grave, a relic of days when 

* A study of the contemporary stone age in 
Scotland will be found in Mitchell’s Past and 
Present. 
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the horse would have been sacrificed.* 
We may observe the persistence of the 
ceremony by which the monarch, at his 
coronation, takes his seat on the sacred 
stone of Scone. Not to speak here of 
our own religious traditions, the old vein 
of savage rite and belief is found very 
near the surface of ancient Greek religion. 
It wants but some stress of circumstance, 
something answering to the storm shower 
that reveals the flint arrow-heads, to 
bring savage ritual to the surface of 
classical religion. In sore need, a human 
victim was only too likely to be de- 
manded ; while a feast day, or a mystery, 
set the Greeks dancing serpent-dances 
or bear-dances like Red Indians, or 
swimming with sacred pigs, or leaping 
about in imitation of wolves, or holding 
a dog-feast, and offering dogs’ flesh to 
the gods.* Thus the student of folklore 
soon finds that he must enlarge his field, 
and examine, not only popular European 
story and practice, but savage ways and 
ideas, and the myths and usages of the 
educated classes in civilised races. In 
this extended sense the term “ folklore ” 
will frequently be used in the following 
essays. The idea of the writer is that 
mythology cannot fruitfully be studied 
apart from folklore, while some know- 
ledge of anthropology is required in 
both sciences. 

The science of Folklore, if we may 
call it a science, finds everywhere, close 
to the surface of civilised life, the re- 
mains of ideas as old as the stone elf- 
shots, older than the celt of bronze. In 
proverbs and riddles, and nursery tales 
and superstitions, we detect the relics of 
a stage of thought which is dying out in 
Europe, but which still exists in many 
parts of the world. Now, just as the 

* About twenty years ago, the widow of an 
Irish former, in Derry, killed her deceased 
husband’s horse. When remonstrated with by 
her landlord, she said: “Would you have my 
man go about on foot in the next world?” 
She was quite in the savage intellectual stage. 

® “At the solemn festival suppers, ordained 
for the honour of the gods, they forget not to 
serve up certain dishes of young whelps* flesh” 
(Pliny, H. N.^ xxix. 4). 


flint arrow-heads are scattered ever), 
where, in all the continents and 
and everywhere are much alike, and 
bear no very definite marks of the 
special influence of race, so it is with 
the habits and legends investigated by 
the student of folklore. The stone 
arrow-head buried in a Scottish cairn 
is like those which were interred with 
Algonquin chiefs. The flints found in 
Egyptian sdil, or beside the tumulus on 
the plain of Marathon, nearly resembk 
the stones which tip the reed anowof 
the modern Samoyed. Perhaps only a 
skilled experience could discern, in a 
heap of such arrow-heads, the speci- 
mens which are found in Ameiii a ui 
Africa from those which are unearthed 
in Europe. Even in the products of 
more advanced industry we see early 
pottery, for example, so closely alike 
everywhere that, in the British Musciiiii, 
Mexican vases have, ere now, hceii 
mixed up on the same shell with 
archaic vessels from Greece. In the 
same way, if a superstition or a riddle 
were offered to a student of folkloic, he 
would have much difficulty in gucssinj; 
its provenance^ and naming the luce 
from which it was brought. Suppose 
you tell a folklorist that, 'in a ceilain 
country, when anyone sneezes, people 
say “Good luck to you,” the sludeiii 
cannot say a priori what country you 
refer to, what race you have in your 
thoughts. It may be Florida, as I' loi idu 
was when first discovered ; it may be 
Zululand, or West Africa, or ancient 
Rome, or Homeric Greece, or Pales- 
tine. In all these, and many other 
regions, the sneeze was welcomed as an 
auspicious omen. The little supersti- 
tion is as widely distributed as the Hm* 
arrow-heads. Just as the object and use 
of the arrow-heads became intelligihie 
when we found similar weapons in actua 
use among savages, so the salutation ^ 
the sneezer becomes intelligible wlie 
we learn that the savage has a goou 
reason for it. He thinks the sneez 
expels an evil spirit. Proverbs, agai^ 

I and riddles are as universally scaticru 
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and the Wolufs puzzle over the same 
dcvinettes as the Scotch schoolboy or 
ilio Breton peasant. Thus, for instance, 
the Wolufs of Senegal ask each other, 

“ What flies for ever, and rests never ? ” 
—Answer, “The Wind.” “Who arc 
the comrades that always fight, and 
never hurt each other?” — “'fhe Teeth.” 
In France, as we read in the Rccueil de 
Cakmbours^ the people ask, “ What runs 
faster than a horse, crosses water, and is 
not wet?” — Answer, “The Sun.” The 
Samoans put the riddle, “ A man who 
stands between two ravenous fishes?” 
-Answer, “The tongue between the 
teeth.” Again, “There are twenty 
biothcrs, each with a hat on his 
head?” — Answer, “Fingers and toes, 
witli nails for hats.” 'Fhis is like the 
French “ Un ph-e a dome fils ? ” — 

“ KanP * A comparison of M. Rolland’s 
Dmnettes with the Woluf conundrums 
of Roilat, the Samoan examples in 
Turner’s Samoa, and the Scotch enigmas ' 
collected by Chambers, will show the 
identity of peasant and savage humour. 

A few examples, less generally known, 
may be given to prove that the beliefs 
of folklore are not peculiar to any one 
race or .stock of men. The first case is 
remarkable ^ it occurs in Mexico and 
Feylon, and has lieen found in other 
nylons. In Macmillan's Magazine'^ is 
published a paper by Mrs. Edwards, 
called “The Mystery of the Pezazi.” 
Tlu' events described in this narrative 
occurPed on August 28th, 1876, in a bun- 
plow some thirty miles from Badiella. 
Tlio narrator occupied a new house on 
an estate called Allagalla. Her native 
'servants soon asserted that the place 
'vas haunted by a Pezazi. The English 
visitors saw and heard nothing extra- 
ordinary till a certain night. An 
abridged account of what happened 
then may be given in the words of 
Edwards : — 

Wrapped in dreams, I lay, on the 

' Pompare Cldobulus, Fr. 2; Bergk, Lyr. 

iii. 201. Ed. 4. 

* November, 1880, 


night in question, tranquilly sleeping, 
but gradually rouscfl to a perception 
that discordant sounds disturbed the 
serenity of my slumber. Loth to stir, 
1 still dozed on, the sounds, however, 
becoming, as it seemed, more deter- 
mined to make themselves heard ; and 
I awoke to the consciousness that they 
proceeded from a belt of adjacent jungle, 
and resembled the noise that would 
be produced by some person felling 
timber. 

Shutting my ears to the disturbance, I 
made no sign, until, with an expression 

of impatience, K suddenly started 

up, when I laifl a detaining grasp upon 
his .arm, murmuring that there was no 
need to think of rising at present — it 
must he ([uite early, and the kitchen 
cooly was doubtless cutting firewood in 

goofl lime. E responded, in a tone 

of slight contempt, tliat no one could be 
cutting firewood at that hour, and the 
sounds were more suggestive of felling 
jungle ; and he then inquired how long 
I had been listening to them. Now 
thoroughly aroused, I replied tliat I had 
heard the sounds for some time, at first 
confusing them with my dreams, but 
soon sufficiently awakening to the fact 
that they were no mere phantoms of my 
imagination, but a reality. During our 
conversation the noises became more 
distinct and loud ; blow after blow re- 
sounded, as of the axe descending upon 
the tree, followed by the crash of the 
falling timber. Renewed blows an- 
nounced the repetition of the operations 
on another tree, and conliiuied till 
several were devastated. 

It is unnecessary to tell more of the 
tale. In .spite of minute examinations 
and close search, no solution of the 
mystery of the noises, on this or any 
other occasion, was ever found. The 
native.s, of course, attributed the dis- 
turbance to the Rezazi or goblin. No 
one, perhaps, has asserted that the 
Aztecs were connected by ties of race 
with the people of Ceylon. Yet, when 
the Spaniards conquered Mexico, and 
when Sahagun (one of the earliest mis- 
sionaries) collected the legends of the 
people, he found them, like the Cinga- 
lese, strong believers in the mystic tree- 
felling. We translate Sahagun’s account 
of the “ midnight axe ” ; — 
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Wiicn so any man heareth the sound 
of strokes in the night as if one were 
felling trees, he reckons it an evil 
boding. And this sound they call yott- 
altepuzili (youalli, night ; and teptt2tli^ 
copper), which signifies “the midnight 
hatchet.” The noise cometh about the 
time of the first sleep, when all men 
slumber soundly, and the night is still. 
The sound of strokes smitten was first 
noted by the temple - servants, called 
tlamacazque^ at the hour when they go 
in the night to make their offering of 
reeds or of boughs of pine, for so was 
their custom ; and this penance they did 
on the neighbouring hills, and that when 
the night was far spent. Whenever they 
heard such a sound as one makes when 
he splits wood with an axe (a noise that 
may be heard afar off), they drew thence 
an omen of evil, and were afraid, and 
said that the sounds were part of the 
witchery of Tezcatlipoca, that often thus 
dismayeth men who journey in the night. 
Now, when tidings of these things came 
to a certain brave man, one exercised in 
war, he drew near, being guided by the 
sound, till he came to the very cause of 
the hubbub. And when he came upon 
it, with difficulty he caught it, for the 
thing was hard to catch ; natheless, at 
last he overtook that which ran before 
"him ; and behold, it was a man without 
a heart, and, on either side of the chest, 
two holes that opened and shut, and so 
made the noise. Then the man put his 
hand within the breast of the figure and 
grasped the breast and shook it hard, 
demanding some grace or gift. 

As a rule, the grace demanded was 
power to make captives in war. The 
curious coincidence of the “midnight 
axe” occurring in lands so remote as 
Ceylon and Mexico, and the singular 
attestation by an English lady of the 
actual existence of the disturbance, 
makes this youaltepnztli one of the 
quaintest things in the province of the 
folklorist. But, whatever the cause of 
the noise, or of the beliefs connected 
with the noise, may be, no one would 
explain them as the result of community 
of race between Cingalese and Aztecs. 
Nor would this explanation be offered to 
account for the Aztec and English belief 
that the creaking of furniture is an omen 


of death in a house. Obviously, these 
opinions are the expressions of a conuTion 
state of superstitious fancy, not the signs 
of an original community of origin.^ 

Let us take another piece of folklore. 
All North-country English folk know the 
Kernahaby. The custom of the “ Kcrna- 
baby ” is commonly observed in England, 
or, at all events, in Scotland, where the 
writer has seen many a kernababy. 'I he 
last gleanings of the last field are bound 
up in a rude imitation of the human 
shape, and dressed in some tag-rag.-, of 
finery. The usage has fallen into the 
conservative hands of children ; but of 
old “the Maiden ” was a regular image 
of the harvest goddess, which, with a 
sickle and sheaves in her arms, attended 
by a crowd of reapers, and accompanied 
with music, followed the last carts home 
to the farm.^* It is odd enough that 
“the Maiden” should exactly translate 
Ko/ory, the old Sicilian name of the 
daughter of Dcmeter. “The Maiden’ 
has dwindled, then, among us to the 
rudimentary kernababy ; but anritnt 
Peru had her own Maiden, her HarvoM 
Goddess. Here it is easy to trace the 
natural idea at the basis of the super- 
stitious practice which links the shores 
of the Pacific with our own northern 
coast. Just as a portion of the yule log 
and of the Christmas bread were kept 
all the year through, a kind of nest-egg 
of plenteous food and fire, so the kerna- 
baby, F.nglish or Peruvian, is an earnest 
that corn will not fail all through the 
year, till next harvest comes. For this 
reason the kernababy used to be treasured 
from autumn’s end to autumn’s end, 
though now it commonly disappears very 
soon after the harvest home. It is thus 


* Mr. Leslie Stephen points out to me that 

e Quincey’s brother heard the “ - 

the Galapagos Islands {AtitohioguipM 
ketches^ “ My Brother”) ; see ante pp. 4'5' 
known in Ireland and Madagascar. . 

* “Ah, once again may I plant the 
\ her corn-heap, while she stands 
emeter of the threshing-floor, with snea 
id poppies in her hands ’^(Theocritus 
;5-S7)- 
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lat Acosta describes in Griinston’s old 
unslation (1604) the Peruvian kerna- 
aby and the Peruvian harvest home : — 

'I’his feast is made comming from the 
ihacra or farme unto the house, saying 
certaine songs, and praying that the 
Mays (maize) may long continue, the 
which they call Mama cora 

What a chance this word offers to 
tyinologists of the old school: how 
iromptly they would recognise, in nuvna 
lolhcr — and in i:oni — the 
lothcr and the Maiden, the feast of 
)cmeter and Persephone! However, 
he days of that old school of anti- 
luirianism are numbered. 'Po return 
j tlie Peruvian harvest home : — 

They take a certaine portion of the 
most fruitefull of the Mays that growes 
in tlicir farines, the which they put in a 
certaine granary which they do ralle 
Pn ua, with certaine ceremonies, watching 
three nightos ; they put this Mays in 
tlie richest garments they have, and, 
being thus wrapped and dressed, they 
worship this Pirua, and hold it in great 
veneration, saying it is the Mother of the 
Mays of their inheritances, and that by 
this means the Mays augments and is 
preserved. In this moneth they make a 
partHhilar sacrifice, and the witches 
demand of this Pirua “if it hath strength 
sufficient to continue until nextycare”; 
and if it answers “No,” then they carry 
this Mays to the farme to burne, whence 
tliey brought it, according to every man’s 
power ; then they make another Pirua, 
with the same ceremonies, saying that 
they r^nue it, to the ende that the seede 
uf the Mays may not perish. 

he idea that the maize can speak need 
ot surprise us ; the Mexicans held much 

same belief, according to Sahagun : — 

It was thought that if some grains of 
maize fell on the ground, he who saw 
them lying there was bound to lift them, 
'^herein, if he failed, he harmed the 
maize, which plained itself of him to 
saying : “ Lord, punish this man, 
^^ho saw me fallen and raised me not 
■igain ; punish him with famine, that he 
may learn not to hold me in dishonour.” 

all this affair of the Scotch kerna- 
^hy, and the Peruvian Mama cora, we 

no explanation beyond the common 


simple ideas of human nature. We are 
not obliged to hold either that the 
Peruvians and Scotch are akin by blood, 
or that, at some forgotten time, they 
met each other, and borrowed each 
other’s superstitions.' Again, when we 
find Odysseus sacrificing a black sheep 
to the dead,* and when we read that the 
Ovahereroes in South Africa also appease 
with a black sheep the spirits of the 
departed, we do not feel it necessary to 
hint that the Ovahereroes are of Greek 
descent, or have borrowed their ritual 
from the Greeks. The connection 
between the colour black and mourning 
for the dead is natural and almost 
universal. 

P)xamplcs like these might be adduced 
in any number. We might show how, 
in magic, negroes of Parbadoes make 
clay effigies of their enemies, and pierce 
them, just as Greeks did in Plato’s time, 
or the men of Accad in remotest anti- 
quity. We might remark the Australian 
black putting sharj) bits of c[uartz in the 
tracks of an enemy who has gone by, 
that the enemy may bo lamed; and we 
might point to Boris Godunof forbidding 
the same practice among the Russians. 
We might watch Scotch, and Australians, 
and Jews, and French, and Aztecs 
spreading dust round the body of a 
dead man, that the footprints of his 
ghost, or of other ghosts, may be 
delected next morning. We might point 
to a similar device in a modern novel, 
where the presence of a ghost is sus- 
pected, as proof of the similar workings 
of the Australian mind and of the mind 
of Mrs. Riddell. We shall later turn 
to ancient Greece, and show how the 
serpent-dances, the habit of smearing 
the body with clay, and other odd rites 
of the mysteries, were common to 
Hellenic religion and to the religion of 
African, Australian, and American tribes. 

Now, with regard to all these strange 
usages, what is the method of folklore ? 

' In Mr. Frazer’s Golden Bough is a very 
large collection of similar harvest riles. 

* Odyssey, xL, j2. 
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The method is, when an apparently 
irrational and anomalous custom is 
found in any country, to look for a 
country where a similar practice is found, 
and where the practice is not irrational 
and anomalous, but in harmony with 
the manners and ideas of the people 
among whom it prevails. That Greeks 
§hould dance about in their mysteries 
with harmless serpents in their hands 
looks quite unintelligible. When a wild 
tribe of Red Indians does the same 
thing, as a trial of courage, with real 
rattlesnakes, we understand the Red 
Man’s motives, and may conjecture that 
similar motives once existed among the 
ancestors of the Greeks. Our method, 
then, is to compare the seemingly 
meaningless customs or manners of 
civilised races with the similar customs 
and manners which exist among the 
uncivilised and still retain their meaning. 
It is not necessary for comparison of 
this sort that the uncivilised and the 
civilised race should be of the same 
stock, nor need we prove that they were 
ever in contact with each other. Similar 
conditions of mind produce similar prac- 
tices, apart from identity of race, or 
*- borrowing of ideas and manners. 

Let us return to the example of the 
flint arrow-heads. Everywhere neolithic 
arrow-heads are pretty much alike. The 
cause of the resemblance is no more 
than this ; that men, with the same needs, 
the same materials, and the same rude 
instruments, everywhere produced the 
same kind of arrow-head. No hypo- 
thesis of interchange of ideas or of com- 
munity of race is needed to explain the 
resemblance of form in the missiles. 
Very early pottery in any region is, for 
the same causes, like very early pottery 
in any other region. The same sort of 
similarity was explained by the same re- 
semblances in human nature, when we 
touched on the identity of magical prac- 
tices and of superstitious beliefs. This 
method is fairly well established and 
orthodox when we deal with usages and 
superstitious beliefs j but may we apply the 
same method when we deal with myths ? 


Here a difficulty occurs. My thok 
as a rule, are averse to the method ol 
folklore. They think it scientilic to 
compare only the myths of races 
speak languages of the same family, and 
of races which have, in historic limes, 
been actually in proved contact with 
each other. Thus, most mytholo^ists 
hold it correct to compare Greek, Sla- 
vonic, Celtic, and Indian stories, because 
Greeks, Slavs, Celts, and Hindo{>> all 
speak languages of the same family 
Again, they hold it correct to coin[)arc 
Chaldoean and Greek myths, berause 
the Greeks and the Chaldseans ^\c■!c 
brought into contact through the PI Kern- 
cians, and by other intermediaries, sudi 
as the Hittites. But the same mytlmld 
gists will vow that it is unscientific lu 
compare a Maori or a Hottentot oi an 
Eskimo myth with an Aryan sUnv, 
because Maoris and Eskimo and lloi 
tentots do not speak languages akin lo 
that of Greece, nor can we show that 
the ancestors of Greeks, Maoris, Hut 
tentots, and Eskimo were ever in conint 
with each other in historical times. 

Now, the peculiarity of the nietluHlof 
folklore is that it will venture to coni|)aic 


(with due caution and due cxaminiiiion 
of evidence) the myths of the inobt 
widely severed races. Holding iliat 
myth is a product of the early human 
fancy, working on the most rudimunlary 
knowledge of the outer world, the 
student of folklore thinks that dilicr- 
ences of race do not much affect the 
early mythopceic faculty. He will not 
be surprised if Greeks and Australian 
blacks are in the same tale. 

In each case, he holds, all the ciiynni' 
stances of the case must be exaniinio 
and considered. For instance, when the 
Australians tell a myth about the Plei-al^^* 
very like the Greek myth of the IMeiades. 
we must ask a number of questions, h 
the Australian version authentic? Lin 
the people who told it have heard i 
from a European? If these questions 
are answered so as to make it app;o'^^J 
that the Australian Pl&iad myth is ^ j 
genuine native origin, we need 
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to the conclusion that the Australians 
arc a lost and forlorn branch of the 
Aryan race. Two other hypotheses 
present themselves. First, the human 
species is of unknown antiquity. In 
the moderate allowance of 250,000 years 
tliere is time for stories to have wandered 
all round the world, as the Aggry beads 
of Ashanti have probably crossed the 
continent from Egypt, as the Asiatic 
jade (if Asiatic it be) arrived at ancient 
Troy or came into Swiss lake-dwellings, 
as an African trade-cowry is said to 
have been found in a Cornish barrow, 
as an Indian Ocean shell has been dis- 
covered in a prehistoric bone-cave in 
Poland. This slow filtration of tales is 
not absolutely out of the question. Two 
causes would especially help to transmit 
myths. The first is slavery and slave- 
stealing; the second is the habit of 
capturing brides from alien stocks, and 
the law which forbids marriage with a 
woman of a man’s own totem. Alien 
slaves and captured brides would bring 
their native legends among alien peoples. 

But there is another possible way of 
explaining the resemblance (granting 
that it is proved) of the Greek and 
Australian Pleiad myth. The object of 
both myth« is to account for the grouping 
and other phenomena of the constella- 
tions. May not similar explanatory 
stories have occurred to the ancestors 
of the Australians, and to the ancestors 
of the Greeks, however remote their 
home, while they were still in the savage 
f'ondition ? The best way to investigate 
this point is to collect all known savage 
and civilised stellar myths, and see what 
points they have in common. If they 
all agree in character, though the Greek 
tales are full of grace, while those of the 
Australians or Brazilians are rude 
enough, we may plausibly account for 
ihe similarity of myths as we accounted 
[or the similarity of flint arrow-heads. 
I'he myths, like the arrow-heads, resemble 
each other because they were originally 
framed to me|et the same needs out of 
ihc same material. In the case of the 
arrow-heads, the need was for something 
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hard, heavy, and sharp — the materia}< 

was flint. In the case of the myths, the 
need was to explain certain phenomena — 
the material (so to speak) was an early, 
state of the human mind, to which all, 
objects seemed equally endowed witll 
human personality, and to which ncl 
metamorphosis appeared impossible. j 

In the following essays, then, the 
myths and customs of various people^' 
will be compared, even when thes©^ 
peoples talk languages of alien families, 
and have never (so far as history shows 
us) been in actual contact. Our method 
throughout will be to place the usage,, 
or myth, which is unintelligible when 
found among a civilised race, beside the 
similar myth which is intelligible enough 
when it is found among savages. 
mean term will be found in the folklore; 
preserved by the non-progressive classes-, 
in a progressive people. This folklore 
represents, in the midst of a civilised" 
race, the savage ideas out of which civi- 
lisation has been evolved. The conclu- 
sion will usually be that the fact which 
puzzles us by its presence in civilisation 
is a relic surviving from the time when' 
the ancestors of a civilised race were in 
the state of savagery. By this method.’ 
it is not necessary that “ some sort of 
genealogy should be established” between 
the Australian and the Greek narrators 
of a similar myth, nor between the Greek 
and Australian possessors of a similar 
usage. The hypothesis will be that the 
myth, or usage, is common to both 
races, not because of original community 
of stock, not necessarily because of con- 
tact and borrowing, but because the 
ancestors of the Greeks passed through 
the savage intellectual condition in which 
we find the Australians. 

The questions may be asked, Has race 
nothing, then, to do with myth? Do 
peoples never consciously borrow myths 
from each other? The answer is 
that race has a great deal to do with 
the development of myth, if it be 
race which confers on a people its’ 
national genius, its artistic gifts, and its 
capacity of becoming civilised. If race 
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does this, then race affects, in the most 
powerful manner, the ultimate develop- 
ment of myth. No one is likely to con- 
found a Homeric myth with a myth from 
the Edda, nor either with a myth from a 
■’.Brahmana, though in all three cases the 
substance, the original set of ideas, may 
be much the same. In all three you 
have anthropomorphic gods, capable of 
assuming animal shapes, tricky, capri- 
cious, limited in many undivine ways, 
yet endowed with magical powers. So 
far the mythical gods of Homer, of the 
Edda, of any of the Brahmanas, are on 
a level with each other, and not much 
above the gods of savage mythology. 
This stuff of myth is quod semper^ quod 
ubique^ quod ah omuilms^ and is tlic 
original gift of the savage intellec't. But 
the final treatment, the ultimate literary 
form of the myth, varies in each kk'c. 
Homeric gods, like Red Indian, 'I'hlin- 
keet, or Australian gods, can assume the 
shapes of birds. But when we read, in 
Homer, of the arming of Athene, the 
hunting of Artemis, the vision of golden 
Aphrodite, the apparition of Hermes, 
like a young man when the flower of 
youth is loveliest, then we recognise the 
effect of race upon myth, the effect of 
the Greek genius at work on rude 
material. Between the Olympians and 
a Thlinkeet god there is all the differ- 
ence that exists between the Demeter of 
Cnidos and an image from lilaster Island. 
Again, the Scandinavian gods, when their- 
tricks are laid aside, when Odin is neither 
assuming the shape of worm nor of 
raven, have a martial dignity, a noble 
enduring spirit of their own. Race 
comes out in that, as it docs in the 
endless sacrifices, soma drinking, magi- 
cal austerities, and puerile follies of 
Vedic and Brahmanic gods, the deities 
of a people fallen early into its sacer- 
dotage and priestly second childhood. 
Thus race declares itself in the ultimate 
literary form and character of mythology, 
.while the common savage basis and stuff 
■of myths may be clearly discerned in the 
homed, and cannibal, and shape-shifting, 
and adulterous gods of Greece, of India, 


of the North. They all show tluir 
common savage origin, when the poci 
neglects Freya’s command and tells of 
what the gods did “in the morning 
of Time.” 

As to borrowing, we have already 
shown that in prehistoric times there 
must have been much transmission of 
myth. 'I'he migrations of pcoi)les, lln' 
traffic in slaves, the law of cxogaiii}, 
which always ke(?t)s bringing alien womk n 
into the families — all these thine^ 
favoured the migration of myth. Hiii 
the process lies behind history : we < an 
only guess at it, we can seldom trace a 
popular legend on its travels. In tin; 
case of the cultivated ancient peoples, 
we know that they themselves believed 
they had borrowed their religions from 
each otlier. When the Greeks fust 
found the Egyptians j)raetising myslcui's 
like their own, they lcaj)ed to the ( on- 
clusion that their own rites had bem 
imported from ICgypt. We, who know 
that both (ircek and JCgy[)tian rites hud 
many points in common with those < | 
Mandans, Zunis, Bushmen, Australia in 
— people quite unconnected with l'lg)i)l 
— feel less confident about the hypothesb 
of borrowing. We may, indeed, rcgaid 
Adonis, and Zeus Bagieus, ‘and Meli 
certes, as importations from Phoenicia. 
In later times, too, the Greeks, and still 
more the Romans, extended a licc 
hospitality to alien gods and Icgciuls, 
to berapis, Isis, the wilder Dionysiac 
revels, and so forth. But this habit ol 
borrowing was regarded with disfavoiu 
by pious conservatives, and was pro- 
bably, in the width of its hospitality at 
least, an innovation. As Tiele remuils 
we cannot derive Dionysus from th^ 
Assyrian Daian “judge of men,” a 
name of the solar god Samas, witliouj 
ascertaining that the wine-god exercised 
judicial functions, and was a god ol the 
sun. These derivations, “shocking 
common sense,” are to be distrusted a^ 
part of the intoxication of new learniii&' 
Some Assyrian scholars actually dtuve 
Hades from Bit Edi or Bit , 

“though unluckily,” says Tiele, “there j 
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is no such word in the Assyrian text.” a god from (Greece to Phcenicia, from 
On the whole topic T icle’s essay Reserves i Phoenicia to Accadia; but, at the end of 
to be consulted. Granting, then, that | the end, we reach a legend full of myths 
elements in the worship of Dionysus, i like those which Bushmen tell by the 
Aphrodite, and other gods, may have : ramp fire, Eskimo in their dark huts, 
l)een imported with the strange yEgypto- 1 and Australians in the shade of the 
Assyrian vases and jewels ol the vSido- a^unyeh — myths cruel, puerile, obscene, " 
Ilians, we still find the same basis of like* the fancies of the savage myth- 
rude savage ideas. We may push back makers from which they sprang. 


* Revue de P de^ Rel.y vol. ii. 


II. 


THE BULL-ROARKR 

A STUDY OF TllU MY.STERIKS 


As the belated traveller makes his way 
through the monotonous plains of Aus- 
li.ilia, through the Bush, with its level 
f-xi'anscs and clumps of grey-blue gum 
he occasionally hears a singular 
sound. Beginning low, with a kind of 
sharp tone* thrilling through a whirring 
noise, it grows louder and louder, till it 
becomes a sort of fluttering windy roar. 
11 the traveller be a new-comer, he is 
])robably puzzled to the last degree. If 
he be an Englishman, country-bred, he 
says to himself, “ Why, that is the bull- 
roarer.” If he knows the colony and 
the ways of the natives, he knows that 
the blacks are celebrating their tribal 
mysteries. The roaring noise is made 
to warn all women to keep out of the 
''"ty. Just as Pentheus was killed (with 
the approval of Theocritus) because he 
profaned the rites of the women wor- 
shi[)pers of Dionysus, so, among the 
Australian blacks, men must, at their 
peril, keep out of the way of female, and 
'yomen out of the way of male, celebra- 
tions. 

I'he instrument which produces the 
^eunds that warn women to remain afar 


is a toy familiar to English country lads, 
'i'hcy call it the bull-roarer. The com- 
mon bull-roarer is an inexpensive toy 
which anyt)ne can make. I do not, 
however, recommend it to families, for 
two reasons. In the first place, it pro- 
duces. a most horrible and unexampled 
din, which endears it to the very young, 
but renders it detested by persons of 
mature age. In the second place, the 
character of the toy is such that it will 
almost infallibly break all that is fragile 
in the house where it is used, and will 
jwobably put out the eyes of some of the 
inhabitants. Having thus, I trust, said 
enough to prevent all good boys from 
inflicting bull-roarers on their parents, 
pastors and masters, I proceed (in the 
intere.sts of science) to show how the toy 
is made. Nothing can be less elaborate. 
You take a piece of the commonest 
wooden board, say the lid of a packing- 
case, about a sixtli of an inch in thick* 
ne.ss, and about eight inches long and 
three broad, and you sharpen the ends. 
When finished, the toy may be about 
the shape of a large bay-leaf, or a “fish*’ 
used as a counter (that is how the New 
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Zealanders make it), or the sides may be 
left plain in the centre, and only shar- 
pened towards the extremities, as in an 
Australian example lent me by Mr. 
^Tylor. Then tie a strong piece of 
^.string, about thirty inches long, to one 
<?end of the piece of wood, and the bull- 
roarer (the Australian natives call it 
turndun^ and the Greeks call it po/xjSos) 
is complete. Now twist the end of the 
' string tightly about your finger and whirl 
the bull-roarer rapidly round and round. 
For a few moments nothing will happen. 
In a very interesting lecture delivered at 
the Royal Institution, Mr. Tylor once 
exhibited a bull-roarer. At first it did 
nothing particular when it was whirled 
round, and the audience began to fear 
that the experiment was like those 
chemical ones often exhibited at insti- 
tutes in the country, which contribute 
at most a disagreeable odour to the 
education of the populace. But when 
the bull-roarer warmed to its work, it 
justified its name, producing what may 
best be described as a mighty rushing 
noise, as if some supernatural being 
“fluttered and buzzed its wings with 
fearful roar.” Grown-up people, of 
course, are satisfied with a very brief 
experience of this din, but boys have 
always known the bull-roarer in England 
as one of the most efficient modes of 
making the hideous and unearthly 
noises in which it is the privilege of 
youth to delight. 

'fhe bull-roarer has, of all toys, the 
widest diffusion, and the most extra- 
ordinary history. To study the bull- 
roarer is to take a lesson in folklore. 
The instrument is found among the 
most widely severed peoples, savage and 
civilised, and is used in the celebration 
of savage and civilised mysteries. There 
are students who would found on this a 
hypothesis that the various races which 
use the bull-roarer all descend from the 
i^me stock. But the bull-roarer is intro- 
h duced here for the very purpose of show- 
ing that similar minds, working with 
V simple means towards similar ends, 
^^ight evolve the bull -roarer and its 


mystic uses anywhere, 'fhere is no 
need for a hypothesis of common oiigin^ 
or of borrowing, to account for this 
widely diffused sacred object. 

The bull-roarer has been, and is, a 
sacred and magical instrument in many 
and widely separated lands. It is found, 
always as a sacred instrument, employed 
in religious mysteries, in New Mexico, m 
Australia, in New Zealand, in ancient 
Greece, and in Africa ; while, as we have 
seen, it is a peasant boy’s plaything m 
England. A number of questions aic 
naturally suggested by the bull-roarci. 
Is it a thing invented once for all, and 
carried abroad ov(^r the world by wan- 
dering races, or handed on from one 
people and tribe to another ? Or is the 
bull-roarer a toy that might be acciden- 
tally hit on in any country where men 
can sharpen wood and twist the sinews 
of animals into string? Was the thin|» 
originally a toy, and is its religious and 
mystical nature later ; or was it originally 
one of the pr()|)erties of the priest, or 
medicine-man, which in England has 
dwindled to a plaything? Lastly, was 
this mystical instrument at first employed 
in the rites of a civilised people like the 
Greeks, and was it in some way borrowt'd 
or inherited by South Africans, Austra- 
lians, and New Mexicans? Or is it a 
mere savage invention, surviving (like 
certain other features of the Greek inyv 
teries) from a distant state of savager) ? 
Our answer to all these questions is that 
in all probability the presence of the 
po/£/?os, or bull-roarer, in Greek niv'^- 
teries was a survival from the time when 
Greeks were in the social condition of 
Australians. 

In the first place, the bull-roarer is 
associated with mysteries and initiations. 
Now, mysteries and initiations are things 
that tend to dwindle and to lose their 
characteristic features as civilisation 
advances. The rites of baptism and 
confirmation are not secret and hidden; 
they are common to both sexes, they are 
publicly performed, and religion and 
morality of the purest sort blend la 
these ceremonies. There are no other 
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initiations or mysteries that civilised 
niodern man is expected necessarily to 
pass through. On the otlier hand, look- 
ing widely at human history, we find 
mystic rites and initiations numerous, 
stringent, severe, and magical in charac- 
ter, in proportion to the lack of civilisa- 
tion in those who practise them. 'Fhc 
less the civilisation, the more mysterious 
and the more cruel are the rites. The 
more cruel the rites, the less is the civi- 
lisation. The red-hot poker with which 
Mr. Bouncer terrified Mr. Verdant 
(Ireen at the sham masonic rites would 
have been quite in place, a natural 
instrument of probationary torture, in 
the Freemasonry of Australians, Man- 
dans, or Hottentots. In the mysteries 
of Demeter or Bacchus, in the mysteries 
of a civilised people, the red-hot poker, 
or any other instrument of torture, would 
have been out of place. But in the 
Greek mysteries, just as in those of 
South Africans, Red Indians, and Au.s- 
tralians, the disgusting practice of be- 
daubing the neophyte with dirt and clay 
was preserved. We have nothing quite 
Id'c that in modern initiations. Except 
at Sparta, Greeks dropped the tortures 
inflicted on boys and girls in the initia- 
tions superintended by the cruel Artemis.’ 
Hut Greek rny.steries retained the daub- 
ing with mud and the u.se of the bull- 
roarer. On the whole, then, and on a 
i^cneral view of the subject, we prefer to 
think that the bull-roarer in Greece was 
a survival from savage mysteries, not 
that the bull-roarer in New Mexico, 
New Zealand, Au.stralia, and South 
Africa is a relic of civili.sation. 

Ixt us next observe a remarkable 
peculiarity of the turndun^ or Australian 

’ Pausanias, iii. 15. Wlien the boys were 
being cruelly scourged, the priestess of Artemis 
Orthia held an ancient barbaric wooden image 
f^f the goddess in her hands. If the boys were 
''pared, the image grew heavy ; the more they 
\^'-re tortured, the lighter grew the image. In 
‘^amoa the image (shark’s teeth) of the god 
faema is consulted before battle. “ If it felt 
heavy, that was a l»d omen ; if light, the .sign 
good”— the god was pleas^ (Turner’s 
Samoay p. 55). 


bull-roarer. 'I'he bull-roarer in England, 
is a toy. In Australia, according to; 
Howitt and Fison,’ the bull-roarer iS' 
regarded with religious awe. “ When,-; 
on lately meeting with two of the sui^ 
viving Kurnai, I spoke to them of th6/, 
turndun, tiiey first looked cautiously.^ 
round tliem to see that no one else was^ 
looking, and then answered me in under- 
tones.” 'The chief peculiarity in con-, 
nection with the turndun is that women’i 
may never look upon it. The Chepara' 
tribe, who call it hrihbun^ have a custom- 
that, “if seen by a woman, or shown by 
a man to a woman, the punishment to 
both is deaths 

Among the Kurnai, the sacred mystery* 
of the turndun is preserved by a legend, 
which gives a supernatural sanction to 
secrecy. When boys go through the 
mystic ceremony of initiation they are 
shown turnduns, or bull-roarers, and made 
to listen to their hideous din. They are 
then told that, if ever a woman is allowed 
to see a turndun, the earth will open, 
and water will cover the globe. The 
old men point spears at the boys’ eyes, 
.saying : “ If you tell this to any woman, 
you will die, you will see the ground 
broken up and like the sea ; if you tell 
this to any woman, or to any child, you 
will be killed ! ” As in Athens, in Syria, ■ 
and among the Mandans, the deluge- 
tradition of Australia is connected with , 
the mysteries. In Gippsland there is a 
tradition of the deluge. “ Some children 
of the Kurnai, in playing about, found a 
turndun, which they took home to the . 
camp and showed the women. Imme- 
diately the earth crumbled away, and it 
was all water, and the Kurnai were 
drowned.” 

In consequence of all this mummery, 
the Australian women attach great sacred-' 
ness to the very name of the turndun. < 
They are much less instructed in theiF 
own theology than the men of the tribe.-' 
One woman believed she had heard:! 
Pundjel, the chief supernatural being,; 
descend in a mighty rushing noise— thf^H! 

» Kamilaroi and Kurnai^ p. 268. 
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is, in the sound of the turndun, when 
boys were being “ made men,” or 
initiated.* On turnduns the Australian 
sorcerers can fly up to heaven. Turn- 
duns carved with imitations of water- 
flowers are used by medicine-men in 
tain-making. New Zealand also has her 
bull-roarers ; some of them, carved in 
relief, are in the Christy Museum, and 
one is engraved here. 1 have no direct 
evidence as to the use of these Maori 
bull-roarers in the Maori mysteries. 
-Their employment, however, may per- 
haps be provisionally inferred. 

One can readily believe that the New 
Zealand bull-roarer may be whirled by 



any man who is repeating a Karakia, or 
“charm to raise the wind ” : — 

Loud w'ind, 

Lasting wind, 

Violent whistling wind, 

Dig up the cairn I'eposing sky, 

Come, come. 

In New Zealand** “the natives regarded 
the wind as an indication of the presence 
of their god ” — a superstition not peculiar 
to Maori religion, 'bhe “cold wind” felt 
blowing over the liands at spiritual i.stic 
stances is also regarded (by some spirit- 
ualists) as an indication of the presence 
of supernatural beings. 'Fhe windy roar- 
ing noise made by the bull-roarer might 
readily be considered by savages, either 
as an invitation to a god who should 
present himself in storm, or as a proof 
of his being at hand. We have seen that 

Jotirual An I hr op. Sor.^ Nov., 1S83. 

“Taylor’s New Zealand^ p. i8i. 


this view was actually taken by an Au',tra- 
lian woman. The hymn called “ breath,” 
or haha, a hymn to the mystic wind, is 
pronounced by Maori priests at the 
moment of the initiation of young men 
in the tribal mysteries. It is an old ren- 
jecture, and is capable of disproof, that 
the use of the mystica vannus lacchi was 
a mode of raising a sacred wind analo 
gous to that employed by whirlers of the 
turndun.* 

Servius, the ancient commentator on 
Virgil, mentions, among other opinions, 
this — that the va?mus was a sieve, and 
that it symbolised the purifying effect 
of the mysteries. But it is clear that 
Servius was only guessing; and he ofAns 
other explanations, among them that the 
vannus was a crate to hold offerings, 
primitias frugum. 

We have studied the bull-roarer in 
Australia, we have caught a glimpse of 
it in England. Its existence on the 
American continent is proved by Ictleis 
from New Mexico, and by a passage in 
Mr. Frank Cushing’s Adventures in 
In Zuni, too, among a setni 
civilised Indian tribe, or rather a tribe 
which has left the savage for the barbanc 
condition, we find the bull-roan r.’ 
Here, too, the in.strument-.-a “slat’ 
Mr. Cushing calls it — is used as a call 
to the ceremonial observance of the tribal 
ritual. The Zunis have various “ordci"! 
of a more or less sacred and sacerdotal 
character.” Mr. Cushing writes ; — 
These orders were engaged in thcii 
annual ceremonies, of which little w.b 

“ This is not the view of le P^re Lafitau, ^ 
learned Jesuit missionary in North Amerira, 
who wrote (1724) a work on savage manncis 
compared with the manners of heathen antiquit}. 
Lafitau, who was greatly struck with the resem- 
blances between Greek and Iroquois or Caril> 
initiations, takes Servius’s other explanation of 
the mystica vamtu^, “an osier vessel containing 
rural offerings of first fruits.” This exactly 
answers, says Lafitau, to the Carib Matoutou, on 
which they offer sacred cas.sava cakes. 

“ The Century Magazine^ May, 1883. 

3 A minute account of the mysteries of 
Pueblo Indians, and their use of |*he bull-roaier. 
will be found in Captain Bourke’s Snake 
of the Mourns, 
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told or shown me ; but at the end of four 
tlays I heard one morning a deep whir- 
ring noise. Running out, I saw a pro- 
cession of three piiests of the bow, 
in plumed helmets and closely-fitting 
cuirasses, both of thick buckskin — 
gorgeous and solemn with sacred em- 
broideries and war-paint, begirt with 
bows, arrows, and war-clubs, and each 
distinguished by his badge of degree- 
coming down one of the narrow streets. 
The principal priest carried in his arms 
,i wooden idol, ferocious in aspect, yet 
beautiful with its decorations of shell, 
tuiciuoise, and brilliant p.iinl. It was 
nearly hidden by symbolic slats and 
l)rayer-sticks most elaborately i)lumed. 
He was preceded by a guaidian with 
drawn bow and arrows, whde another 
followed, twirling the sounding shit., 
which had attracted alike my attention 
and that of hundreds of the Indians, 
who hurriedly thn ked to the loofs of the 
adjacent houses, or lined the street, 
liowing their heails in ador.ition, and 
sialti'Hng s.K red pr.iyer-meal on the god 
and his attendant priests, hlowly they 
wound tlieir Wiiy down the hill, across 
the river, and off towards the mountain 
of 'Idumder. S(jon an identical pioces- 
sion followed and took its way towards 
die western hills. I watched them long, 
until they disappeared, and a few hours 
aftei wards theic arose fiom the toj) of 
“Thundgi' Mountain” a dense (olumn ol 
smoke, simultaneously wdth another from 
the more distant western mesa of “ U-ha- 
na-mi,” or “ Mount of the Beloved.” 

Then they told me that for four days I 
must neither touch nor cat flesh or oil of 
an^ kind, and for ten days neither throw 
any refuse from my doors nor permit a 
spark to leave my house, for “’riiis was 
the season of the year when the ‘giand- 
mother of men ’ (fire) was ptecious.” 

Here then, in Zuni we have the bull- 
niarcr again, and once more we find it 
^uiployed as a summons to the mysteries. 
)V'e do not learn, however, that women 
in Zuni are forbidden to look upon the 
i^nll-roarer. Finally, the South African 
‘Evidence, which is supplied by letters 
boin a correspondent of Mr. Tylor’s, 
proves that in South Africa, too, the 
hull-roarer iS|employed to call the men 
lo the celebration of secret functions. 
^ minute description of the instrument, 
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and of its magical |)ower to raise a wind, 
is given in Theal’s Kaffir FoUdore^ p. 209. 
The bull roarer has but lately been a 
subject of particular research ; very pro- 
bably later investigations will find it in 
other parts of the modern world besides 
America, Africa, New Zealand, and 
Australia. I have myself been fortunate 
enough to encounter the bull-roarer on 
the soil of ancient Greece and in con- ' 
neetion with the Dionysiac mysteries. 
Clemens of Alexandria, and Arnobius, 
an early Ciiiistian Father who follows 
CleuKMis, desciihe certain toys of the' 
child Dionysus w'hich weie used in the 
mysteries. Among these are turbines^ 
Kiovoi and poiifSoL. T'he ordinary dic- 
tionaries interpret all these as whipping- 
tops, adding that / w/a/^os' is sometimes “a 
magic wheel.” The ancient scholiast 
on Clemens, however, writes : “ The 
KiijFox is a little i)ieee of wood, to which 
a siring is fastened, and in the mysteries 
it was whirled round to make a roaring 
noise.” ^ Here, in short, we have a brief 
but complete descriplion of the bull- 
roarer, of the Austialiaii lurndun. No 
single point is omitted. 'The xoivos, like 
the turndun, is a small object ol wood, 
it is tied to a string, when w hirled round 
it produces a ruaiing noise, and it is 
used at initiations. 'I’his is not the end 
of the matter. 

In the pait of the Dimiysiac masteries 
at which the toys of the child I )ionysu.s 
w'ero exhibited, and during which (as it 
seems) the Karos’, or bull-roarer, was 
whirled, the performeis daubed them- 
selves all over with clay. 'This we learn 
from a pa.s.sage in w'hich I )emosthcne.s 
describes the youth ol his hated adver- 
sary, yhlschines. 'I'he mother of 
^sschines, he says, was a kind of 
“wise woman,” and dabbler in mysteries, 
ylsschines used to aid her by bedaubing 
the initiate over with clay and bran.* 
The word tt7ro/xdTTu)v, here used by 

* K«i»o$ (vXdpiou o& iidwrai t 6 fftraprlov xat 
iv rats TeXcTttis idovciro ha Lobeck, 

Aslaophamus (i., p. 700). 

» De Corona, p. 313. 
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Demosthenes, is explained by Harpo- 
cration as the ritual term for daubing 
the initiated. A story was told, as usual, 
to explain this rite. It was said that, 
when the Titans attacked Dionysus and 
tore him to pieces, they painted them- 
selves first with clay, or gypsum, that 
they might not be recognised. Nonnus 
shows, in several places, that down to 
his time the celebrants of the Bacchic 
mysteries retained this dirty trick. Pre- 
cisely the same trick prevails in the 
mysteries of savage peoples. Mr. ^Vin- 
wood Reade * re{)orts the evidence of 
Mongilomba. When initiated, Mongi- 
lomba was “severely flogged in the 
Fetich House ” (as young Spartans were 
flogged before the animated image of 
Artemis), and then he was “plastered 
over with goat-dung.” Among the 
natives of Victoria, the “body of the 
initiated is bedaubed with clay, mud, 
charcoal powder, and filth of every 
kind.” The girls are plastered with 
charcoal powder and white clay, 
answering to the Greek gypsum. Similar 
daubings were performed at the mys- 
teries by the Mandans, as described by 
Gatlin ; and the Zunis made raids on 
Mr. Cushing’s black paint and Chinese 
ink for like purposes. On the Congo 
. Mr. Johnson found precisely the same 
ritual in the initiations. Here, then, not 
to multiply examples, we discover two 
singular features in common between 
Greek and savage mysteries. Both. 

^ Greeks and savages employ the bull- 
roarer, both bedaub the initiated with 
‘ dirt or with white paint or chalk. As 
'.to the meaning of the latter very un- 
Aryan practice, one has no idea, unless 
' it represents the impure uninitiated con- 
'dition, cleansed later by ceremonies of 
■ initiation. It is only certain that war 
parties of Australian blacks bedaub 
■themselves with white clay to alarm 
‘^“their enemies in night attacks. The 

* Savage Africa, Captain Smith, tlie friend 
’I of Pocahontas, mentions the custom in his work 
on Virginia, pp. 245-48. 

^ • Brough Smyth, i. 60, using evidence of 
^^Mowitt, Taplin, Thomas, and Wilhelmi. 


Phocians, according to Herodotus (vin 
27), adopted the same “aisy stratag( m;’ 
as Captain Costigan has it. Tellies, tile 
medicine-man (fidvTts), chalked some 
sixty Phocians, whom he sent to make 
a night attack on the Thessalians, 'fhe 
sentinels of the latter were seized ^^ith 
siy)ernatural horror, and fled ; “ and after 
the sentinels went the army.” In the 
same way, in a night attack among the 
Australian Kurnai,* “they all rapidly 
painted themselves with pipe-clay; red 
ochre is no use, it cannot frighten the 
enemy.” If, then, Greeks in the histcuic 
period kept up Australian tactics, it i.', 
probable that the ancient mysteries of 
Greece might retain the habit of dauliing 
the initiated which occurs in savage 
“Come now,” as Herodotus would 
say, “I will show once more that the 
mysteries of the Greeks resemble those 
of Bushmen.” In Lucian’s Treatise on 
Dancing'' we read : “ I pass over the hint 
that you cannot find a single anciuit 
mystery in which there is not daiK iun. 

To prove this I will not mention 

the secret acts of worship, on account of 
the uninitiated. But this much all linn 
know, that most people say of those who 
reveal the mysteries, that they ‘dauif 
them out.’ ” Here Liddell .and Scott 
write, rather weakly, “to dance out, let 
out, betray, probably of some dance 
which burlesctued these ceremonies.” It 
is extremely improbable that, in an ane 
when it was still forbidden to reveal the 
opyia, or secret rites, those rites would 
be mocked in popular burlesques. Lucian 
obviously intends to say that the matter 
of the mysteries was set forth in balldi 
action. Now this is exactly the case in 
the surviving mysteries of the Bushmen. 
Shortly after the rebellion of Langali- 
balele’s tribe, Mr. Orpen, the chief 
magistrate in St. John’s Territory, made 
the acquaintance of Qing, one of 
last of an all but exterminated tribe. 
Qing “had never seen a white man, 
except fighting,” when he became Mr. 

* Kamilaroi and Knrnat^ p. 241 . 

* Ilepi <}px^<r€ws, c. 1 5. , 
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Oj pen’s guide. He gave a good deal of 
information about the myths of his 
people, but refused to answer certain 
(juestions. “Vou are now asking the 
secrets that are not spoken of.” Mr. 
Orpen asked, “Do you know the 
secrets?” Qing replied, “No, only the 
initiated men of that dance know these 
things.” To “dance” this or that 
means, “to be acquainted with this or 
that mystery”; the dances were origi- 
nally taught by Cagn, the mantis, or 
i;iasshopper god. In many mysteries 
( hng, as a young man, was not initiated. 
Ite could not “ dance them out.”^ 

rhere are thus undeniably close 
u semblances between the Greek mys- 
teries and those of the lowest con- 
t( inporary races. 

As to the bull-roarer, its recurrence 
among Greeks, Ziinis, Kamilaroi, Maoris, 
and South African races would be re- 
.^aided by some students as a proof that 
all these tribes had a common origin, 
Cl had borrowed the instrument from 
( ai h other. But this theory is (luite 
unnecessary. The bull-roarer is a very 
Mmi)le invention. Anyone might find 
out that a bit of sharpened wood, tied 
to a string, makes, when whirred, a 
1 oaring qoise. Supposing that discovery 
made, it is soon turned to practical use. 
All tribes have their mysteries. All 
want a signal to summon the right 
[jcrsons together, and warn the wrong 
persons to keep out of the way. The 
uhflrch bell does as much for us ; so did 
the shaken seistrum for the Egyptians. 
I’eople with neither belte nor seisira find 
the bull-roarer, with its mysterious sound, 
•serve their turn. The hiding of the 
instrument from women is natural 
enough. It merely makes the alarm 
^nid absence of the curious sex doubly 
sure. The stories of supernatural con- 
sequences to follow if a woman sees the 
tnrndun lend a sanction. This is not a 
random theory, without basis. In Brazil 
the natives have no bull-roarer, but they 

* Ca^i Monthly Magazine j July, 1874. 


have mysteries, and the presence of thi 
women at the mysteries of the men is 9 
terrible impiety. To warn away t^j 
women the Brazilians make loud “ devil 
music” on what are called “jurupa^jj 
pipes.” Now, just as in Australia, ihi 
women may not see the jurupari pipes 0^ 
pain of death. When the sound of th^ 
jurupari pipes is heard, as when the 
turndun is heard in Australia, every 
woman flees and hides herself. The 
women are always executed if they see 
the pipes. Mr. Alfred Wallace bought 
a pair of these pipes, but he had ,td 
embark them at a distance from the 
village where they were procured. The 
seller was afraid that some un- 
known misfortune would occur if th^ 
women of his village set eyes on the 
juruparis.^ 

The conclusion from all these facts 
seems obvious. The bull-roarer is an 
instrument easily invented by savages,! 
and easily adopted into the ritual oj 
savage mysteries. If we find the buUr: 
roarer used in the mysteries of thd’ 
most civilised of ancient peoples, the 
most probable e\i)lanation is that th^ 
Greeks retained the mysteries, the bull-? 
roarer, the habit of bedaubing th.4 
initiate, the torturing of boys, the sacred 
obscenities, the antics with serpents, 
the dances, and the like, from the time, 
when their ancestors were in the savage^ 
condition. That more refined and reli- 
gious ideas were afterwards introduced 
into the mysteries seems certain, but thej; 
rites were in many cases simply savage*; 
Unintelligible (except as survivals) whe)^; 
found among Hellenes, they become 
intelligible enough among savages,j 
because they correspond to the intej^ 
lectual condition and magical fancies c# 
the lower barbarism. The same sort 
comparison, the same kind of explana^. 
tion, will account, as we shall see, for^ 
the savage myths as well as for 
savage customs which survived among' 
the Greeks. 

‘ Wallace, Travels on the Amazon^ p. 349, 
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,A MODERN novelist has boasted that 
her books are read “from Tobolsk to 
Tangiers.” This is a wide circulation, 
but the widest circulation in the world 
has probably been achieved by a story 
whose author, unlike Ouida, will never 
be known to fame. The tale which we 
are about to examine is, perhaps, of all 
myths the most widely diffused, yet 
there is no ready way of accounting for 
its extraordinary popularity. Any true 
** nature-myth,” any myth which accounts 
for the4)roccsses of nature or the aspects • 
of natural phenomena, may conceivably 
have been invented separately, wherever 
men in an early state of thought observed 
the same facts, and attempted to explain 
them by telling a story. Thus we have 
seen that tlie earlier i)art of the myth of 
' Cronus is a nature-myth, setting forth the 

■ cause of the se[)aration of Heaven and 
, Earth. Star-myths, again, are everywhere 

similar, because men who believed all 
nature to be animated and personal 
accounted for the grouping of constella- 
tions in accordance with these crude 
^ beliefs.* Once more, if a story like that 
of “ Cupid and Psyche” be found among 
the most diverse races, the distribution 
:becomes intelligible if the myth was 

■ invented to illustrate or enforce a widely 
. prevalent custom. But in the following 

story no such explanation is even pro- 
visionally acceptable. 

V The gist of the tale (which has many 
:!dififerent “ openings ” and conclusions in 
J^different places) may be stated thus : A 
^youug man is brought to the home of a 

« s* Primitive Culture^ i. 357 : ‘ ‘ The savage 
’sees individual stars as animate beings, or com- 
bines star-groups into living celestial creatures, 
or limbs of them, or objects connected with 
diem.” 


hostile animal, a giant, cannibal, wizard 
or a malevolent king. He is put by Ins 
unfriendly host to various severe trials, 
in which it is hoped that he will perish. 
In each trial he is assisted by the 
daughter of his host. After achieving 
the adventures, he elopes with the girl, 
and is pursued by her father. I'he run- 
away pair throw various common objects 
behind them, which are changed into 
magical obstacles and check the pursuit 
of the father. The myth has various 
endings, usually happy, in various places. 
Another form of the narrative is known, 
in which the visitors to the home of the 
hostile being arc not wooers of Ins 
daughter, but brothers of his wife.' 
'rhe incidents of the llight, in this 
variant, are still of the same charactei. 
Finally, when the flight is that of .1 
brother from his sistePs malevolent 
ghost in Hades (Japan), or^ of two 
sisters from a cannibal mother or step- 
mother (Zulu and Samoyed), the event.s 
of the flight and the magical aids to 
escape remain little altered. We shall 
.afterwards see that attempts have been 
made to interpret one of these narrative.s 
as a nature-myth ; but the attempts seem 
unsuccessful. We are therefore at a loss 
to account for the wide diffusion of this 
talc, unless it has been transmitted slowly 
from people to people in the immense 
unknown prehistoric past of the huinaii 
race. 

Before comparing the various forms of 
the myth in its first shape — that whi( h 
tells of the mortal lover and the giant s 
or wizard’s daughter — let us give the 

* This formula occurs among iiushipcn 
Eskimo (Bleek and Rink). 
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Scottish version of the story. 'Miis ver- 
sion was written down for me, many 
years ago, by an aged lady in Moray- 
shire : — 

NiCHT Noik’.ht Nothing. 

'J'hcre once lived a king and a queen. 
They were long married and had no 
l)airns ; but at last the queen liad a 
bairn, when the king was away in kir 
countries. The queen would not chris- 
ten the bairn till the king came back, 
and she said: “We will just call him 
jVif/it Nought Nothing until his father 
comes home.” But it was long before 
he came home, and the boy had grown a 
nice little laddie. At length the king 
was on his way back ; but he had a big 
1 iver to cross ; and there was a spate, 
and he could not get over the water. 
Hut a giant came up to him, and said : 
“ If you will give me Nicht Nought 
Nothing, I will carry you over the water 
on my back.” The king had never heard 
that his son was called Nicht Nought 
Nothing, and so he promised him. 
When the king got home again, he was 
very happy to sec his wife again, and his 
young son. She told him that she had 
not givcm the child any name but Nicht 
Nought Nothing, until he should come 
home again himself. The poor king was 
m a terrible case, lie said : “ What have 
I done? I promised to give the giant 
who carried me over the river on his 
back Nfcht Nought Nothing.” The king 
and the queen were sad and sorry, but 
they said, “When the giant comes, we 
will give him the hen-wife’s bairn ; he 
will never know the difference.” The 
next day the giant came to claim the 
ling’s promise, and he sent for the hen- 
wife’s bairn ; and the giant w’cnt away 
with the bairn on his back. He travelled 
till he came to a big stone, and there he 
sat down to rest. He said, 

“Hidge Hodge, on my back. What 
time of day is it?” 

The poor little bairn said, “It is the 
time that my mother, the hen-wife, takes 
up the eggs for the queen’s breakfast.” 

The giant was very angry, and dashed 
the bairn on the stone and killed it. 

The same adventure is repeated with 
the gardener’s son. 

. *. 

Then jhe giant went back to the king’s 


house, and said he would destroj’ them 
all if they did not give him Nicht Nought 
Nothing this time, d'hey had to do it ; 
and when he came to the big stone, the 
giant said, “What time of day is it?” 
Nicht Nought Nothing said, “It is the 
lime that my father the king will be 
sitting down to supper.” The giant said, 
“ I’ve got the right ane noo ” ; and took 
Nicht Nought Nothing to his own house, 
and brought him up till he was a man. 

The giant had a bonny dochter, and 
she and the lad grew very fond of each 
other. The giant said one day to Nichf 
Nought Nothing, “ I’ve work for you to- 
morrow. There is a stable seven miles 
long and seven miles broad, and it has 
not been cleaned for seven years, and 
you must clean it to-morrow, or I will 
have you for my supper.” 

The giant’s dochter went out next 
morning with the lad’s breakfast, and 
found him in a terrible state, for aye as 
he ( leaned out a bit, it aye fell in again. 
The giant’s dochter said she would help 
him, and she cried a’ the beasts o’ the 
field, and a’ the fowls o’ the air, and 
in a minute they a’ came, and carried 
awa’ everything that was in the stable, 
and made a’ clean before the giant came 
home. He said, “Shame for the wit 
that helped you ; but I have a w’orse job 
for you to-morrow.” Then he told Nicht 
Nought Nothing that there was a loch 
seven miles long, and seven miles deep, 
and seven miles broad, and he must 
drain it the next day, or else he would 
have him for supper. Nicht Nought 
Nothing began early next morning, and 
tried to lave the water with his pail, but 
the loch was never getting any less, and 
he did no ken what to do ; but the giant’s 
dofhtiT called on all the fish in the sea to 
come and drink the water, and very soon 
they drank it dry. When the giant saw 
the wmrk done, he was in a rage, and 
said : “ I’ve a worse job for you to- 
morrow. There is a tree seven miles 
high, and no branch on it, till you get to 
the top, and there is a nest ; and you 
must bring down the eggs without break- 
ing one, or else I will have you for my 
supper.” At first the giant’s dochter did 
not know how to help Nicht Nought 
Nothing ; but she cut off first her fingers 
and then her toes, and made steps of 
them ; and he clanib the tree, and got ' 
all the eggs safe till he came to the 
bottom, and then one was broken. The. 
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giant’s (lorhter advised him to run away, 
and she would follow him. So he tra- 
velled until he came to a king’s palace ; 
and the king and queen took him in, and 
were very kind to him. The giant’s 
dochter left her father’s house, and he 
pursued her and was drowned. Then 
she came to the king’s palace where 
Nicht Nought Nothing was. And she 
went up into a tree to watch for him. 
The gardener’s dochter, going to draw 
water in the well, saw the shadow of the 
lady in the water, and thought it was 
herself, and said : “ If I’m so bonny, if 
I’m so brave, do you send me to draw 
water?” The gardener’s wife went out, 
and she said the same thing. Then the 
gardener went himself, and brought the 
lady from the tree, and led her in. And 
he told her that a stranger was to marry 
the king’s dochter, and showed her the 
man — and it was Nicht Nought Nothing 
asleep in a chair. And she saw him, and 
cried to him : “ Waken, waken, and speak 
to me ! ” But he would not waken, and 
syne she cried : 

I cleaned the stable, I laved the loch, and 
I clamb the tree, 

And all for the love of thee, 

And thou wilt not waken and speak to me. 

The king and the queen heard this, 
and came to the bonny young lady, and 
she said : 

“ I canna get Nicht Nought Nothing 
to speak to me for all that I can do.” 

Then were they greatly astonished 
when she spoke of Nicht Nought Noth- 
ing, and asked where he was, and she 
said : “ He that sits there in the chair.” 
Then they ran to him and kissed him,, 
and called him their own dear son ; and 
he wakened, and told them all that the 
giant’s dochter had done for him, and of 
all her kindness. Then they took her in 
their arms and kissed her, and said she 
should now be their dochter, for their 
son should marry her. 

And they lived happy all their days. 

In this variant of the story, which we 
may use as our text, it is to be noticed 
that a lacuna exists. The narrative of 
the flight omits to mention that the run- 
aways threw things behind them which 
^became obstacles in the giant’s way. 
Qne of these objects probably turned 
j&to a lake, in which the giant was 


drowned.^ A common incident is Uk. 
throwing behind of a comb, which 
changes into a thicket. The formnhi 
of leaving obstacles behind occurs in 
the Indian collection, the Kathasant 
samara (vii., xxxix.). “ The Battle of the 
Birds,” in Campbell’s 2a/es of the Jlh/ 
Hi^hlands^ is a very copious Cache 
variant. Russian parallels are “ Vasilissa 
the Wise and the Water King’’ and 
“The King Bear.”"* The incident of 
the flight and the magical obstacles is 
found in Japanese mythology.3 I'ho 
“ugly woman of Hades” is sent to 
pursue the hero. He casts down his 
black head-dress, and it is instantly 
turned into grapes; he fled while she 
was eating them. Again, “ he cast 
down his multitudinous and close- 
toothed comb, and it instantly turned 
into bamboo sprouts.” In tlie Gai Ik' 
version the pursuer is detained by talk.i 
tive objects which the pursued leave at 
home ; and this marvel recurs in Zulii- 
land, and is found among the Bush- 
men. The Zulu versions arc numerous.^ 
Oddly enough, in the last variant tlie 
girl performs no magic feat, but men ly 
throws sesamum on the ground to dt lay 
the cannibals, for cannibals are very loiul 
of sesamum. 5 

Here, then, we have the remarkable 
details of the flight, in Zulu, Ca< In, 
Norse, Malagasy,^ Russian, Ttalini, 
Japanese. Of all incidents in the m\ih, 
the incidents of the flight arc 
widely known. But the whole < nii- 
nected series of events — the com ini; of 
the wooer; the love of the ho^llle 
being’s daughter ; the tasks imposed on 
the wooer; the aid rendered by tb‘‘ 


* The events of the flight are recorded cor- 
rectly in the Gaelic variant, “The Battle ot d'c' 
Birds.” (Campbell, Tales of the West 
vol. i., p. 25.) 

® Ralston, Russian Folk Tales, 132; Kolii'r. 


Orient and Occident, ii. 107, 1 14. 

3 Ko ti ki, p. 36. 

^ Callaway, pp. 51, 53, 64, 145, 228. 
s See also “ Petrosinella ” in the Pent am • 
rone, and “The Mastermaid” in Das'iu- 
Tales from the Norse, , 

® Folklore Journal, August, 1883^ 
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daughter ; the flight of the pair ; the i 
defeat or destruction of the hostile 
being — all these, or most of these, are 
extant, in due sequence, among the 
following races, 'rhe Greeks have the 
tale, the people of Madagascar have it, 
the Lowland Scotch, the Celts, the 
Russians, the Italians, the Algonquins, 
tlie Finns, and the Samoans have it. 
Now, if the story were confined to the 
Aryan race, we might account for its 
diffusion by supposing it to be the 
common heritage of the Indo-European 
peoples, carried everywhere with them 
in their wanderings. But when the tale 
is found in Madagascar, North America, 
Samoa, and among the Finns, while 
many scattered incidents occur in even 
more widely severed races, such as 
Zulus, Bushmen, Japanese, Eskimo, 
Samoyeds, the Aryan hypothesis becomes 
inadequate. 

'['() show how closely, all things con- 
sidered, the Aryan and non-Ar)an pos- 
sessors of the tale agree, let us first 
examine the myth of Jason. 

'Phe earliest literary reference to the 
myth of Jason is in the IFad (vii. 4O7, 
\xii. 747). Here we read of Euneos, a 
son whom Hypsipyle bore to Jason in 
hcinnos. • Already, even in the 
I he legend of Argo’s voyage has been 
fitted into certain well-known geographi- 
cal localities. A reference in the Odyssey 
(xii. 72) has a more antique ring : we are 
tol(j that of all barques Argo alone 
escaped the jaws of the Rocks Wander- 
ing, which clashed together and destroyed 
^hips. Argo escaped, it is said, “ because 
Jason was dear to Hera.” It is plain, 
from various fragmentary notices, that 
Hesiod was familiar with several of the 
adventures in the legend of Jason. In the 
Theogony (993-98) Hesiod mentions 
the essential facts of the legend: how 
Jason carried off from ^etes his 
fl‘'^ughter, -“after achieving the adven- 
tnres, many and grievous, which were 
Hid upon him.” At what period the 
home of .ZEetes was placed in Colchis 
it is not easy to determine. Mimner- 
nius, a contemporary of Solon, makes 


the home of vEetes lie “on the brink'^ 
of ocean,” a very vague description.^'j 
Pindar, on the other hand, in the- 
splendid Fourth Pythian Ode, already' 
knows Colchis as the scene of the loveai.' 
and flight of Jason and Medea. 

“Long were it for me to go by thei 
beaten track,” says Pindar, “and I know’ 
a certain short path.” Like Pindar, we^: 
may abridge the tale of Jason. He; 
seeks the golden fleece in Colchis f ' 
Aretes offers it to him as a prize fot ,' 
success in certain labours. By the aid\- 
of Medea, the daughter of iEetes, the ' 
wizard king, Jason tames the fire-, 
breathing oxen, yokes them to the* 
plough, and drives a furrow. By Medea’s = 
help he conquers the children of the ' 
teeth of the dragon, subdues the snake 
that guards the fleece of gold, and 
escapes, but is pursued by ACetes. To- 
detain Aretes, Medea throws behind ' 
the mangled remains of her own brother, 
Apsyrtos, and the Colchians pursue na *. 
further than the scene of this bloody., 
deed. The savagery of this act sur-- 
vives even in the work of a poet so late > 
as Apollonius Rhodius (iv. 477), where r, 
we read how Jason performed a rite oL, 
savage magic, mutilating the body of 
Apsyrtos in a manner which was believed i 
to appease the avenging ghost of the, . 
slain. “ Thrice he tasted the blood, 
thrice spat it out between his teeth,” a;' 
passage which the scholiast says con-v 
tains the description of an archaic 
custom popular among murderers. 

Beyond Tomi, where a popular ety- 
mology fixed the “cutting up” of 
Apsyrtos, we need not follow the for- 
tunes of Jason and Medea. 'We have 
already seen the wooer come to the 
hostile being, win his daughter’s love, 
achieve the adventures by her aid, and 
flee in her company, delaying by a 
horrible device the advance of her pur- 
suers. To these incidents in the tale 
we confine our attention. 

Many explanations of the Jason myth 
have been given by scholars who thought 

' Poelt£ Minor es (Jr . , ii. 
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they recognised elemental phenomena 
in the characters. As usual, these ex- 
planations differ widely. Whenever a 
myth has to be interpreted, it is certain 
that one set of scholars will discover 
the sun and the dawn, where another 
set will see the thunder-cloud and light- 
ning. The moon is thrown in at 
pleasure. 

Preller* is a learned scholar, with his 
own set of etymologies. Jason is derived, 
he thinks, from mo/iat, to heal, because 
Jason studied medicine under the Cen- 
taur Chiron. This is the view of the 
scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius (i. 554). 
Jason, to Preller’s mind, is a form of 
Asclepius, “a spirit of the spring with 
its soft suns and fertile rains.” Medea 
is the moon. Medea, on the other 
hand, is a lightning goddess, in the 
opinion of Schwartz.'-^ No phikdogical 
reason is offered. 

We must suppose, it seems, that cither 
the soft spring rains and the moon, or 
the dawn and the sun, or the lighttiing 
and the thiuKler-c'loud, in one arrange- 
ment or another, irresistibly suggested, 
to early Aryan minds, the picture of a 
wooer, arriving in a hostile home, win- 
ning a maiden's love, achieving adven- 
tures by her aid, fleeing with her from 
her angry fatfier and delaying his pursuit 
by various devices. Why the spring, 
the moon, the lightning, the dawn— any 
of them or all of them— should have 
suggested such a tale, let scludars deter- ■ 
mine when they have reconciled their 
own differences. It is more to our 
urpose to follow the myth among 
amoans, Algonquins, and Finns. None 
of these races speak an Aryan language, 
and none can have been beguiled into 
telling the same sort of tale by a disease 
of Aryan speech. 

Samoa, where we find our story, is the 
name of a group of volcanic islands in 
Central Polynesia. 'I'hey are about 
3,000 miles from Sydney, were first 
observed by Europeans in 1772, and are 

' * Gr, My.^ ii. 318. 

* Sonne t Monde nnd Sterne^ pp. 213, 229. 


as far removed as most spots from direct 
Aryan influences. Our position is, how- 
ever, that in the shiftings and migrations 
of peoples the Jason tale has somehow 
been swept, like a piece of drift-wood, 
on to the coasts of Samoa. In the 
islands the tale has an e[)ical form, and 
is chanted in a poem of twenty-six 
stanzas. There is something Greek in 
the free and happy life of the Samoans 
— something Greek, too, in this myth of 
theirs. There was once a youth, Siati, 
famous for his singing, a young Thamyris 
of Samoa. Rut as, according to Homei, 
“ the Muses met 'Phamyris the Thracian, 
and made an end of his singing, for ht 
boasted and said that he would vanquish 
even the Muses if he sang against them,” 
so did the Samoan god of song envy 
Siati. 1 ’he god and the mortal sang a 
match : the (laughter of the god was to 
be the mortars prize if he proved vie 
torious. Siati won, and he set off, ridin^:^ 
on a shark, as Arion nxle the dolphin, 
to seek the home of the defeated (icitv. 
At lengtli he reached the shores divine, 
and thither strayed Tuapae, daughtei ol 
the g(xl, l(X)king for her comb which 
she had lost. “Siati,” said she, “how 
contest thou hither?” “I am come to 
seek the .song-god, and to ‘wed lus 
daughter.” “ My father,” said the 
maiden, “ is more a god than a man , 
eat nothing he hands you, never sit on a 
high seat, lest death follow.” So they 
were united in marriage, liut the god, 
like ^ctes, was wroth, and began to 
set Siati upon perilous tasks : “ build 
me a house, and let it be finished tlir> 
very day, else death and the oven await 
thee.” ‘ 

Siati wept, but the god's daughter had 
the house built by the evening. Tk^ 
other adventures were to fight a fienc 
dog and to find a ring lost at sea. 
as the Scotch giant’s daughter cut off 
her fingers to help her lover, so th^ 
Samoan god’s daughter bade Siati 
her body into pieces and cast her into 

4 

‘ This proves that the tale belongs t9 the 
Christian cannibal age. b 
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the sea. There she became a fish, and 
recovered the ring. They set off to the 
god’s house, but met him pursuing them, 
with the help of his other daughter. 
“Tuapae and Siati threw down the 
comb, and it became a bush of thorns 
in the way to intercept the god and 
I’lianli,” the other daughter. Next they 
tlirew dowm a bottle of earth, which 
became a mountain ; “ and then followed 
their bottle of water, and that became a 
sea, and drowned the god and Puanli.”^ 

This old Samoan song contains nearly 
the closest savage parallel to the various 
household talcs which find their heroic 
and artistic shape in the Jason saga. 
Still more surprising in its n^semblant'cs 
is the Malagasy version of the narrative. 
In the Malagasy story the conclusion is 
almost identical witli the winding up of 
the Scotch fairy talc. The girl hides in 
a tree ; her face, seen reflcctcal in a well, 
is mistaken by women for their own 
faces, and the recognition follows in due 
course.® 

Jdke most Red Indian versions of 
popular tales, the Algon({uin f(jrm of the 
Jason saga is strongly marked with the 
[leculiaritics of the race. 'Fhe story is 
lecognisable, and that is all. 

The opening, as usual, differs from 
other openings. 'Two children arc 
deserted in the wilderness, and grow up 
to manhood. (.)ne of tluan loses an 
arrow in the water ; the elder brother, 
I'ayigwun, wades alter it. A magical 
canoe flies past : an old magician, who 

alone in the cancje, sci/ics Panigwun j 
and carries him off, 'Jdie canoe fleets 
along, like the barques of the Phmacians, 
at the will of the magician, and reaches i 
tlu' isle where, like the Samoan gr)d of 
^ong, he dwells \vith his two daughters. 
“Here, my daughter,” said he, “is a 
young man for your husband.” Put the 
daughter knewthat the proposed husband 
''as but another victim of the old man’s 

’ Turner’s Samoa^ p, 102. In this talc only 
•t' names of tke daughters are translated ; they 
' ' fish” and “dark fish.” 

Rolklor^ Journal^ August, 1S83. 


magic arts. By the daughter’s advice, 
Panigwun escaped in the magic barque, 
consoled his brother, and returned to 
the island. Next day the magician, 
Mishosha, set the young man to hard 
tasks and perilous adventures. He was 
to gather gulls’ eggs ; but the gulls 
attacked him in dense crow^ds. By an 
incantation he subdued the birds, and 
made them carry him home to the island; 
Next day he was sent to gather pebbles,, 
that he might be attacked and eaten by- 
the king of the fishes. Once more the 
young man, like the Finnish Ilmarinen 
in Pohjola, subdued the mighty fish, and 
went back triumphant. The third adven-' 
lure, as in “Nicht Nought Nothing,” 
was to climb a tree of extraordinary 
height in search of a bird’s nest. Here, 
again, the youth succeeded, and finally 
conspired with the daughters to slay the 
old magu’('ian. J.astly the boy turned 
the magician into a sycamore-tree, and 
won his daughter. The other daughter 
was given to the brother who had no 
share in the perils.* Here we miss the 
incident of tlie flight ; ® and the 
magician’s daughter, though in love 
with the hero, does not aid him to 
perform the feats. Perhaps an Algon- 
(jiiin brave would scorn the assistance of 
! a girl. In tlie Kalcvala the old hero, 
j Wainamoineii, and his fricnid Ilmarinen, 

! set off to the mysterious and hostile 
I land of Pohjola to win a bride. The 
j maiden of Pohjola loses her heart to 
IlniaiiiK'n, and, by her aid, he bridles 
the wolf and bear, ploughs a field of' 
adders with a plough of gold, and 
con([ucrs the gigantic pike that swims iiP 
the Styx of Pinnish mythology. After 
this point the story is intcrriqited by a 
long sequel of jiopular liridal song.s, and, 
in the wandering course of the rather 
aimless epic, the flight and its incidents ■ 
have been forgotten, or are neglected. . 
These incidents recur, liowever, in 

* Schoolcraft, Algir KesearcheSi ii. 94-104. 

^ The Red Indian version of the flight is giver 
in “The Red Horse of the Dacotahs .” — Century 
Magazine^ 1884. 
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thread of somewhat different 
mbts. We have seen that they are 
^und in Japan, among the Eskimo, 
&mong the Bushmen, the Samoyeds, 
paid the Zulus, as well as in Hungarian, 
pMagyar, Celtic, and other European 
^household tales. 

The conclusion appears to be that the 
^icentral part of the Jason myth is incap- 
i|al^e of being explained either as a 
I nature-myth or as a myth founded on a 
l^isease of language. So many languages 
KjQQuld not take the same malady in the 
^same way; nor can we imagine any 
‘ series of natural phenomena that would 
■ inevitably suggest this tale to so many 
^diverse races. We must suppose, there- 
tofore, either thjd all wits jumped and 
invented the same romantic series of 
‘situations by accident, or that all men 
spread from one centre, where the story 
liMras known, or that the story, once 
invented, has drifted all round the world. 
,Tf the last theory be approved of, the 
^Tale will be like the Indian Ocean shell 
found lately in the Polish bone-cave,^ 


or like the Egyptian beads discovered 
in the soil of Dahomey. The story will 
have been carried hither and thither, in 
the remotest times, to the remotest 
shores, by traders, by slaves, by captives 
in war, or by women torn from their own 
tribe and forcibly settled as wives amonir 
alien peoples. 

Stories of this kind are everywhere 
the natural property of mothers and 
grandmothers. When we remember how 
widely diffused is the law of exogamy, 
which forbids marriage between a man 
and woman of the same stock, we :ue 
impressed by the number of alien ele- 
ments which must have been introdiiecd 
with alien wives. Where husband and 
wife, as often happened, spoke different 
languages, the woman would inevitably 
bring the heartliside tales of her child- 
hood among a people of strange speech. 
By all these agencies, working through 
dateless time, we may account for the 
diffusion, if we cannot explain the origin, 
of tales like the central arrangement of 
incidents in the career of Jason. 


* Nature ^ March 14th, 1884. 
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^The following essay is to be taken 
. under all reserve. Since it was written we 
:ibave learned much, from the excavations 
^on ancient Greek and Cretan sites, as to 
■ the great civilisation, from 2500 to 1500 
'uc., which preceded, on the shores and 
Sles of the ^Egean Sea, the new Achaean 
:^viIisation known to Homer. The dig- 
rjgings of Mr. Arthur Evans and his fol- 
lowers have proved that a civilisation, in 
^he^y ways more akin to our own than 
other, existed in these regions, and 
in contact with that of Egypt. The 


people wrote copiously; but, till their 
writing has been deciphered, we cunuct 
know anything about their language- 
Scholars generally suppose that it 
not Greek, and, among words surviMng 
out of one of their tongues, are usuall) 
reckoned those ending in inthos, as 
Araminthos (a bath), Curinthos^ ami 
other place-names. Among these words 
is Sminihosy a shrew-mouse, and, if this 
be not originally Greek, ^ the Grt ek 
religious associations of the shrew-ui^'l^® 
must have been introduced by the pnoi^ 
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^l<:gcan race, perhaps from North Africa, 
inioiig whom the ancestors of Homer’s 
zeroes settled. Homer never alluded to 
mything at all resembling totcmism ; in 
Homer are very few traces of survival of 
ravage ideas. His poems were com- 
joscd, as Mr. Arthur Evans agrees with 
iiie in holding, at the end of the last 
)eriod of “ ^Egean ” or “ Minoan ” civi- 
lisation, by a member of a race which 
bad long spoken Greek, and which, at 
least as represented by its poet, liad 
etnanripated itself from savage ideas, 
IS of human sacrifice, magic, and relics 
i)f totcmism. 'Phere was a recrudescence 
of some of these things in the Greek 
poetry of the ninth and eighth centuries 
)!.c. And henceforth they are con- 
spicuous ill Greek myths, ritual, litera- 
ture, and temple legends. We cannot 
tell to what extent they were derived 
from the prior .^llgean peoples, to what 
extent from the lower classes of the 
Achieans themselves ; but they are usually 
ignored by the aristocratic poet, Homer. 
‘Unlike his successors, the Cyclic poets 
pf the ninth and eighth centuries B.c., 
khc Greek tragedians, and the Greeks in 
general, Homer knows nothing even of 
^he worship of ancestral ghosts, and has 
10 room fo5 ghosts in his philosophy, 
xcept in the case of men whose dead 
>odies have not been duly cremated, 
bid they are feeble phantasms. For 
hcs(i reasons it may well be doubted 
dicther the traces of totemism in Greece 
re of Achjean origin. Moreover, the 
tudics of Mannhardt, and of Mr. Frazer 
n The Golden Bought suggest that many, 
^1 least, of the animals associated with 
jreek religion were vehicles or repre- 
«ntatives of “ the Corn spirit,” or other 
'pirits of vegetation, propitiated for 
purposes of securing fertility and good 
harvests. 

^hy is Apollo, especially the Apollo 
the Troad, he who showered the darts 
F pestilence among the Greeks, so con- 
p^tly assoj^iatdd with a mouse ? The 
name, Jmintheus, by which his 




favourite priest calls on him in the 
Iliad (i. 39), might be rendered Mouse 
Apollo,” or “ Apollo, Lord of Mice.’* 
As we shall see later, mice lived beneath 
the altar, and were fed in the holy of 
holies of the god, and an image of a 
mouse was placed beside or upon his 
sacred tripod. The ancients were puzzled 
by these things, and, as will be shown, 
accounted for them by “ mouse-stories,” 
'EfiivOiaKol koyoif SO styled by Eusta- 
thius, the mediaeval intcriueter of Homer. 
Following our usual method, let us ask 
whether similar phenomena occur else- 
where, in countries where they are intel- 
ligible. Did insignificant animals else- 
where receive worship: were their effi- 
gies elsewhere placed in the temples of 
a purer creed ? We find answers in the 
history of Peruvian religion. 

After the Spanish conquest of Peru, 
one of the European adventurers, Don 
Garcilasso de la Vega, married an Inca 
princess. I'heir son, also named Gar- 
cilasso, was born about 1540. His 
famous book, Comentarios Reales^ con- 
tains the most authentic account of the 
old Peruvian beliefs. Garcilasso was 
learned in all the learning of the Euro- 
peans, and, as an Inca on the mother’s 
side, had claims on the loyalty of the 
defeated race. He set himself dili- 
gently to collect both their priestly and 
popular traditions, and his account of 
them is the more trustworthy as it coin- 
cides with what we know to have been 
true in lands with which Garcilasso had 
little acquaintance. 

To Garcilasso’s mind, Peruvian religion 
seems to be divided into two periods— 
the age before and the age which fol- 
lowed the accession of the Incas, and 
their establishment of sun-worship as the 
creed of the State. In the earlier period, 
the pre-Inca period, he tells us, “an 
Indian was not accounted honourable 
unless he was descended from a foun- 
tain, river, or lake, or even from the sea, 
or from a wild animal, such as a bear, 
lion, tiger, eagle, or the bird they call 
cuntur (condor), or some other bird of 
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prey.”* To these worsliipfiil creatures 
“men offered what they usually saw 
them eat” (i. 53). But men were not 
content to adore large and dangerous 
animals. “There was not an animal, 
how vile and filthy soever, that they did 
not worship as a god,” including “ lizards, 
toads, and frogs.” In the midst of these 
superstitions the Incas appeared. Just 
as the tribes claimed descent from 
animals, great or small, so the Incas 
drew their pedigree from the sun, which 
they adored like the of the Aurelii 
in Rome.* I’lius every Indian had his 
pacarissa^ or, as the North American 
Indians say, totem a natural object from 
which he claimed descent, and which, 
in a certain degree, he worshii)ped. 
Though sun-worship became the estab- 
lished religion, worship of the animal 
pacarissas was still tolerated. The sun- 
temples also contained huacas^ or images, 
of the beasts which the Indians had 
venerated.^ In the great temple of 
Pachacamac, the most spiritual and 
abstract' god of Peruvian faith, “they 
worshipped a she-fox and an emerald. 
The devil also appeared to them, and 
spoke in the form of a tiger, very 
fierce.” 5 This toleration of an older 
and cruder, in subordination to a purer, 
faith is a very common feature in reli- 
gious evolution. In ('atholic countries, 
to this day, we may watch, in Holy 
Week, the Adonis feast described by 
Theocritus,^’- and the procession and 
entombment of the old god of spring. 

“d'he Incas had the good policy to 
collect all the tribal’ animal gods into 

* Com. Real.y i. 75. 

* See Early History of the Family, infra. 

3 The names Totem and Totemism have been 
in use at least since 1702, among writers 
on the North American tril)es. Prof. Max 
Muller {Academy, Jan., 1884) says the word 
should be, not Totem, but Ole or Otem. Mr. 
Tylor’s irKpuries among the Red Men support 
this. Long, an interpreter among the Indians, 
introduced the word Totamism in 1792 ; but 
I.afitau (1724) had already explained some clas- 
sical myths as survivals of Totcmi.sni. 

*> Christoval de Moluna (1570), p. 5. 

5 Cieza de I^eon, p. 183. 

« Idyll XV. 


their temples in and round ('uzro, ji, 
which the two leading gods were 
Master of Life and the Sun.” Did a 
process of this sort ever occur in (heel 
religion, and were older animal gods 
ever collected into the temples of such 
deities as Apollo ? 

While a great deal of scattered 
evidence about many animals conse- 
crated to Circek gods points in this 
direction, it will be enough, for the 
present, to examine the case of the 
Sacred Mice. Among races whi( h are 
still in the totemistic stage, whic-h still 
claim descent from animals and Ironi 
other objects, a peculiar marriage law 
generally exists, or can be shown to ha\e 
existed. No man may marry a woman 
who is desrxnided from the same ances 
tral animal, and who bears the siinie 
totem-name, and carries the same badge 
or family crest, as himself. A man 
descended from the ('rane, and whose 
family name is Oane, ('annut many a 
woman whose family name is Crane, 
He must marry a woman of the \^’ol^, nr 
'rurtle, or Swan, or other name, and hn 
children keep Ina family title, not hk 
d'hus, if a (hane man marries a Swan 
woman, the children are^ Swans and 
none of them may marry a Swan : the) 
must marry 'burtles, AV^olves, or what 
not, and their children, again, are T'uitles 
or Wolves. Thus there is neccssaiilyaii 
eternal come and go of all the animal 
names known in a district. As civilisa- 
tion advances these rules grow obsolete. 
People take their names from the lather, 
as among ourselves. Finally, the dwellers 
in a given district, having become iinile^l 
into a local tribe, are apt to diop 
various animal titles, and to adopt, 
the name of the whole tribe, the nam^ 
of the chief, or of the predoininrih'^| 
family. Let us imagine a distih't 0 
some twenty miles, in which tbi-ic are 
Crane, Wolf, Turtle, and Swan fainm^^^ 
Long residence together, and 
interests, have welded them into a D 
tribe. The chief is of Ihe 
and the tribe, sinking fan|ily difli 
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and family names, calls itself “the 
Wolves.” Such tribes were probably, 
in the beginning, the inhabitants of the 
various Egyptian towns which severally 
worshipped the wolf, or the sheep, or 
the crocodile, and abstained religiously 
(except on certain sacrificial occasions) 
from the flesh of the animal that gave 
them its name.* 

It has taken us hnig to reach the 
Sacred Mice of Greek religion, but we 
are now in a position to approach their 
august divinity. We have seen that the 
sun-worship superseded, without abolish- 
ing, the tribal pacarissas in Peru, and 
that the huacas, or images, of the sacred 
animals were admitted under the roof of 
the temple of the Sun. Now it is recog- 
nised that the tem[)les of the Sminthian 
Apollo contained images of sa(’rcd mice 
among other animals, and our argument 
is that here, perhaps, we have another 
example of the I’eriivian religious evolu- 
tion. Just a.s, in Peru, the tribes adored 
“vile and filthy” animals, just as the 
bolar worship of the Incas subordinati'd 
these, just as the huaars of the beasts 
“ imained in the temples of the Peruvian 
un , i;o, we suggest, the tribes along the 
lediterranean coasts had, at some very 
anote prehistoric period, their animal 
(harissas : these were subordinated to 
le religion (to some extent solar) of 
tpollo; and the huacas, or animal idols, 
Lirvivcd in Apollo’s temples. 

If this theory be correct, we shall 
Tobably find tlie mouse, for example, 
evered as a sacred animal in many 
'b('es. This would necessarily follow, 
the marriage customs which we have 
lescribedever prevailed on Greek soil, and 
mattered the mouse-name far and wid('.“ 

' Sayce, Herodotos, p. 344; Herodotus, 11.42; 
"ih^inson’s Ancient Ej^yptians (1S7S, li. 475» 
lote 2); Plutarch, De Is. ct Os., 71, 72; 
^tneixeus, vii. 299; Strabo, xvii. S13. 

* Tlic mouse, according to Dalton, is still a 
among the Oraons of Bengal. A man ol 
W)iisc “ motherhood,” as the totem kindred 
^ loudly styled, may not cat mice (esteemed a 
diuiy), nor n|arrya girl who is a Slouse 




Traces of the Mouse kins, and ol 
adulation, if adriration there was, ol 
the mouse, wtnild linger on in the follow- 
ing .shafies : (i) Places would be named 
from mice, and niic-e would be actually 
held sacred in thein.selves. (2) The 
moiKsc-name would be given locally 
to the god who superstxled the mouse 
(3) 'fhe figure of the mouse would be 
as.sociated with the god, and used as a 
badge, or a kind of crest, or local mark, 
in places where the mouse had been a 
venerated animal. (4) Finally, myths 
woulil be told to account for the .sacred- 
ness of a creature so undignified. 

Let us take thc.se considerations in 
their order : — ■ 

(i) It there were local mice tribes, 
deriving their name from the worshipful 
mouse, certain towns settled l:)y these 
tribes would retain a reverence for mice. » 

III (’hrysa, a town of tlie Troad, 
according to lleraclides Ponticus, mice 
were held sacrcxl, the local name for 
shrew-mouse being Many 

places bore this mouse name, According 
to vStrabo.* 'Phis is (iitM isely what would 
have oecurrod had tlie Mouse totem 
and the Mou.se stock been widely 
distributed.^ The scholiast^ mentions 
Sminthus as a place in the Troad. 
Strabo speaks of two place.s deriving 
their name from Sminthus, or mouse, 
near the Sminthian temple, and others 
near Lari.ssa. In Rhodes and Lindus, 
the mouse place-name recurs, “and iri 
many other distiicls” {Kal dXkodL 8c 
iroXXaxoOi). Strabo (v. 4<S6) names 
(aressus, and Poeessa, in Cieos, among 
the other places which had Sminthian 
temple.s, aiul, jiresumably, were once 
centres of tribes named alter the mou.se. 

Here, then, are a numher of localities 
in which the Mouse Apollo was adored, 
and where the old mouse-name lingered. 
'That the mi('e were actually ludd .sacred 
ill tlieir proper [lei^on^ we learn trom 

* .Mil. 604. ( asaiili., 1620. 

“ There were Smintbiac leasts .it Kliode.s, 
Gela, Lesbos, ^.nd Crete (Do Witte, Eevue 
Numismatiijiu’, N.S. iii. 3'^0' 

J Iliad \. 39- 
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iElian. “ 'I'he dwellers in Hamaxitus of 
the Troad worship mice,” says ^lian. 
“In the temple of Apollo Smintheus 
mice are nourished, and food is offered 
to them at the public expense, and white 
mice dwell beneath the altar.”* In the 
same way we found that the Peruvians 
fed their sacred beasts on what they 
usually saw them eat. 

(2) The second point in our argument 
has already been sufficiently demon- 
strated. The mouse-name “Smintheus” 
was given to Apollo in all the places 
mentioned by Strabo, “and many others.” 

(3) The figure of the mouse will beasso- 
ciated with the god, and used as a badge, 
or crest, or local mark, in places where 
the mouse has been a venerated animal. 

The passage already quoted from 
Ailian informs us that there stood “an 
effigy of the mouse beside the tripod cf 
Apollo.” In Chrysa, according to Strabo 
(xiii. 604), the statue of Apollo Smintheus 
had a mouse beneath his foot. The 
mouse on the tripod of Apollo is repre- 
sented bn a bas-relief illustrating the 
plague, and the offerings of the Greeks 
to Apollo Smintheus, as described in the 
first book of the Iliad? 

The mouse is not an uncommon local 
badge or crest in Greece. The animals 
whose figures are stamped on coins, like 
the Athenian owl, are the most ancient 
marks of cities. It is a plausible con- 
jecture that, just as the Iroquois when 
they signed treaties with the Europeans 
used their totems — bear, wolf, and turtle 
— ^as seals, 3 so the animals on archaic 
Greek city coins represented crests or 


* iElian, H, xii. 5. 

• The bas-relief is published in Paoli’s Della 
Peligione dd Gentili, Naples, 1771, P- 9 J also 
by Fabretti, ad cal, Oper. de Colum. Trajan^ 
p. 315. Paoli’s book was written after the dis- 
covery in Neapolitan territory of a small bronze 
image, hieratic in character, representing a man 
with a mouse on his hand. Paoli’s engraving of 
this work of art, unluckily, does not enable us 
to determine its date or provenance. The book 
is a mine of mouse-lore. 

3 Golden, History of the Five Nations, p. 15 

(1727)- 
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badges which, at some far more remote 
period, had been totems. 

The Argives, according to Pollux,' 
stamped the mouse on their coins.* As 
there was a temple of Apollo Smintheus 
in Tenedos, we naturally hear of a mouse 
on the coins of the island .3 Golzio has 
published one of these mouse coins. 
The people of Metapontum stamped 
their money with a mouse gnawing an 
ear of corn. The people of Cumii* 
employed a mouse dormant. Paoli 
fancied that certain mice on Roman 
medals might be connected with the 
family of Mus, but this is rather guess- 
work.+ 

We have now shown traces, at least, 
of various ways in which an early tribal 
religion of the mouse — the mouse paav 
rissa, as the Peruvians said — may have 
been perpetuated. When we considei 
that the superseding of the mouse by 
Apollo must have occurred, if it did 
occur, long before Homer, we may rather 
wonder that the mouse left his mark 011 
Greek religion so long. We have seen 
mice revered, a god with a mouse-name, 
the mouse-name recurring in many places, 
the huaca, or idol of the mouse, pre- 
served in the temples of the god, and 
the mouse-badge used in several widely 
severed localities. It remains (4) i'* 
examine the myths about mice. These, 
in our opinion, were projbably told to 
account for the presence of the of 
the mouse in temples, and for^e occur- 
rence of the animal in religion, and his 
connection with Apollo. 

A singular mouse-myth, narrated hy 
Herodotus, is worth examining toj 
reasons which will appear later, thougfl 


* Onomast., ix, segm. 84. 

» De Witte says Pollux was mistaken nc ^ 
In the Revue Numismatique, N.S. iii., Dc > 
publishes coins of Alexandria, the more anci 
Hamaxitus, in the Troad. The Smmm 
Apollo is represented with his bow, and 
mouse on his hand. Other coins show t le g 
with the mouse at his foot, or show us tnc ^ 
of Apollo supported by mice. A bronze co 
tlie British Museum gives Apollo with the n 
beside his foot. . . 

3 Spanheim, ad FI. Joseph., vi.^l, p. 3 " 

4 Della Rel., p. 174 - 
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thci events are said to have ha[)i>encd on 
Egyptian- soil.^ According to Jlero- 
(]otus, one Sethos, a priest of Hephaistus 
(Ptali), was king of J^^gy[)l. lie had 
disgraced the military class, and he 
found himself without an army when 
Sennacherib invaded his country. Sethos 
fell asleep in the temple, and the god, 
appearing to him in a vision, told him 
that divine succour would come to the 
Egyptians.® In the night before the 
battle field-mice gnawctl the (tuivers 
and shield-handles of the foe, who fled 
on finding themselves thus disarnu'd. 
“And now,” says Herodotus, “there 
standeth a stone imago of this king in 
the tcm{)le of Hephiestus, and in the 
hand of the image a mouse, and there 
is this inscription ; ‘ Let whoso looketh 
on me be pious.’” 

Professor Saycc 3 holds that there was 
no such person as Sethos, but that the 
legend “is evidently Egyptian, not 
(Ircek, and the name of Sennacherib, 
as well as the fact of the Assyrian attack, 
IS correct.” The legend also, though 
Egyptian, is “an echo of the Biblical 
account of the destruction of the A.ssyrian 
atiny,”an account which omits the mice. 
“As to the mice, here,” says Professor 
bay('e, “w^ have to do again with the 
Brcek dragomen (sic). 'Ehe story of 
Sethos was attached to the statue of 
‘loiiie deity which was supposed to hold 
a mouse in its hand.” It must have 
hccn*easy to' verify this supposition ; but 
Mr. Sayce adds, “mice were not .sacred 

J'vgypt, nor were they used as symbols, 

found on the monuments.” 'I'o this 
remark we may suggest some exceptions. 

* Herodotus, ii. 141. 

“ Eicbrecht {Zur Volkskiinde^ p. 13, quoting 
Journal Asiatique^ 1st series, 3, 307) finds the 
Wiiio myth in (Chinese annals. It is not a god, 
however, but the king of the rats wlio appears to 
rhe (listres.sed monarch in his dream. Kats then 
gn.iw tlie bowstrings of his enemies. The 
invaders were Turks, the rescued prince a king 
nf Khotan. The king raised a temple, and 
offered sacrifice— to the rats ? The same story 
nf rats gnawing bowstrings recurs, of all places, 
Migration Lxeend of the O reeks (Hrinton, 

Philadelphia^ ^884). 

^ kierodotos^^, 204. 
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Aitparcntly this one mouse ivas fount 
on the monuments. Wilkinson (iii. 264 
.says mice do occur in the sculptures, bu 
they were not sacred. Rats, however 
were certainly sacred, and as little dis 
tinction is taken, in myth, between rati 
and mice as between rabbits and hares 
The rat was sacred to Ra, the Sun-god 
and (like all totems) was not to be eaten. 
This as.sociation of the rat and the Sui 
cannot but remind us of Apollo and hii 
mouse. According to Strabo, a certaii 
(-ity of Egypt did worship the shrew 
mouse. Tile Alhribitiic, or dwellers ix 
(A'ocodilopolis, arc the people to whon 
he attributes this cult, which he men 
tions (xvii. tS3i) among the other loca 
animal- worships of Egypt.® Severa 
porcelain examples of the field-mouse 
.sacred to Horus (commonly called Apolk 
by the Greeks) may be seen in the British 
IVIuscum. 

That rats and field-mice were sacred ; 
in ICgypt, then, we may believe on the ] 
evidence of the Ritual, of Strabo, and of *■ 
many relics of ICgyptian art. Herodotus, 
moreover, is credited when he .says that 
the .statue “ had a mouse on its hand.” 
IClscwherc it i.s etirtain that the story of 
the mice gnawing the howsl rings occurs 
frequently as an explanation of mouse- 
worship. One of the 'Erojan “ mouse- 
stories ” ran — that emigrants had set out 
in prehistoric times from (Veto. The 
oracle advised them to settle “ wherever 
they were attacked by the children of 
the soil.” At Ilamaxitus in the Troad 
they were as.sailed in the niglit by mice, 
which ate all that was edible of their 

* Wilkinson, iii. 249, quoting the Ritual 
xxxiii. ; Thou devourest the abominable rat 
of Ra, or the Sun.” 

® Mr. Loftie has kindly shown me a green 
mouse containing the throne-name of Thothmes 
HI. The animals thus used 
as substitutes for .scarabs were 
also sacred, as the fish, rhino- 
cero.s, fly, all represented in 
Mr. Lottie’s collection. See 
his Essay of Scarabs^ p. 27. 

It may be admitted that, in 
a country where Cats were gods, the religion 
of the Mouse must have been struggling and 
oppressed. 
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armour and bowstrings, 'i'he colonists 
made up their mind that these mice were 
“ the children of the soil,” settled there, 
and adored the mouse Apollo.* A 
myth of this sort may either be a story 
invented to explain the mouse-name; ()r 
a Mouse tribe, like the Red Indian 
Wolves, or Crows, may actually have 
been settled on the spot, and may even 
have resisted invasion.^* Another myth 
of the Troad accounted for the worship 
of the mouse Apollo on the hyi)othesis 
that he had once freed the land from 
mice, like the Pied Piper of llamelin, 
whose pipe (still serviceable) is said to 
have been found in his grave by men 
who were digging a minc.3 

Stories like these, stories attributing 
some great deliverance to the mouse, or 
some deliverance from mice to the god, 
would naturally spring up among peoi)le 
puzzled by their own worship of the 
mouse*god or of the mouse. We havc.‘ 
explained the religious character of mice 
as the relics of a past age in which the 
mouse had been a totem and mouse 
family names had been widely diffused. 
That there are, and have been, mir(* 
totems and mouse family names among 
Semitic stocks round the Mediterranean 
is proved by Professor Robertson 
Smith ;4 “Achbor, the mouse, is an 
Edomite name, apparently a stock name, 
as the jerboa and another mouse-name 
are among the Arabs. The same name 
occurs in Judah.” Where totcmisni 
exists the members of each stock either 
do not (a rule with exceptions) eat the 
ancestral animal at all, or only eat him 
on rare solemn occasions. I’he totem 
of a hostile stock may be eaten by way 
of insult. In the case of the mouse, 
Isaiah seems to refer to one or other of 
these practices (Ixvi.): “They that 
sanctify themselves, and purify them- 
selves in the gardens behind one tree 
in the midst, eating swine’s flesh, and 

* Strabo, xiii. 604. 

® Eustathius on Iliad, i. 39* , » r, 

3 A Strange and True Relation of the Pro- 
digious Multitude of Mice, 

4 Journal of Phi loL, xvii. p. 96. 


the abomination, and the mouse, shall 
be consumed together, saith the Lord.” 
This is like the Egyy^tian prohibition to 
eat “ the abominable ” (that is, tabooed 
or forbidden) “Rat of Ra.” If the un- 
clean animals of Israel were originally 
the totems of each clan, then the mouse 
was a totem,* for the chosen people were 
forbiddem to eat “ the weasel, ^ and the 
mouse, .and the tortoise after his kind.’ 
'Fhat unclean beasts, beasts not to be 
eaten, were originally totems. Professor 
Robertson Smith infers from Eztddol 
(viii. 10, Ti), where “we find seventy of 
the ciders of Israel— th.at is, the heads of 
houses — worship])ing in a chamber which 
had on its walls the figures of all manner 
of unclean [tabooed] creeping things, 
and quadrupeds, even all the idols of tk 
house of Israel f .Some have too liastil) 
concluded that the mouse was a saen'd 
animal among the neighbouring I’ln'lis- 
tines. After the Philistines had cap- 
tured the Ark and set it in the house ol 
Dagon, the people were smitten with 
“ emerods.” 'J’hey therefore, in acc(;i- 
dance with a well-known savage magicil 
practice, made five golden representa 
tions of these “ plague-buboes,” ami five 
golden mice, as “a trespass offering 1" 
the T/)rd of Israel,” and so restored lli»‘ 
Ark.® Such votive offerings are connnoii 
still in Catholic countries, and the niio' 
of gold by no means prove that the 
Philistines had ever worshipped nwee 
(see Introduction, p. 4). 

Turning to India from the Mediter- 
ranean basin, and the Aryan, Semitie, 
and Egyptian tribes on its coasts, we 
find that the mouse was the sacred 
animal of Rudra. “ The mouse, Rudia, 
is thy beast,” says the Yajur Veda, as 
rendered by Grohmann in his Afo/lo 
Smintheus. Grohmann recognises 
Rudra a deity with most of the character- 
istics of Apollo. In later Indi.an mythr> 
logy, the mouse is an attribute of Ganc(,’a, 
who, like Apollo Smintheus, is reprcseiitea 
in art with his foot upon a mouse. 

‘ T/eviliciis \i. 29. • 

® I Snmucl 5, 6. I 
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Such are the chief appearances of the 
mouse in ancient religion. If he really 
was a Semitic totem, it may, perhaps, be 
argued that his prcvaleiuie in connection 
with Apollo is the result of a Semitic or 
Aegean leaven in Hellenism. Hellenic 
invaders may have found Semitic or 
/Isgean mouse-kins at home, and incor- 
porated the alien stoc'k deity with their 
own Apollo-worship. In that case the 
mouse, w'hile still originally a totem, 
would not be an Aryan totem. But 
piobably the myths and rites of the 
ijKjuse, and their diffusion, are more 
plausibly explained on our theory than 
on that of He (bil)ernatis : “'Fhe Pagan 
Sun-god crushes under his foot tlie 
Mouse of Night. Wlien the cat's away, 
the mice may play ; the shadows H)f 
night dance w'lien the moon is absent."^ 
This is one (jf the quaintest ()ieces of 
mylhologi('al logic'. Obviously, when 
the cat (the moon) is aw^ay, the mice 
(the shadows) cannot j)lay : there is no 
light to produce a shadow. As usually 
i-hanci's, the scholars who try to resohe 
ill] the features of myth into physiciil 
[iheiiomena do not agree among them- 
."elves about the mouse. While the 
mouse is tlu* night ai'cording to AT. He 
(iubianati^^ in Orohinami’s opinion the 
mouse is the lightning. He argues that 
the lightning was originally regarded by 
till' Aryan race as the “Hashing tooth of 
a beast,” es[)ei'ially of a mouse. Alter- 
warck men came to identify thi’ beast 
with his teeth, and behold, the lightning 
and the mouse are convertible mythical 
tiains ! Now it is perfectly true that 
■'ravages regard many elemental pheno- 
mena, from ecliiises to the rainbow, as 
the result of the action of animals. The 
miiibow is a scr[)ent j'“’ thunder is caused 
the thunder-bird, who has actually 
^^^'•'11 shot in Dacotah, and who is 
bniiliar to the Zulus ; while rain is the 
of a heavenly cow — an idea rec ur- 
^mg in tile Zend Avesta. But it does 
^^^>t follow because savages believe in 

« 

• * Zool. Myth., ii. 6S. 

MUiisinc, N.S. i. 


these meteorological beasts that all the 
beasts in myth were originally meteoro* 
logical. Man raised a serpent to the 
skies, perhap.s, but his interest in the 
animal began on earth, not in the clouds. 
It is excessively improbable, and quite 
unproved, that any race ever regarded 
lightning as the Hashes of a mouse’s 
teeth. T'hc hypothesis is a jcu d'espriL 
like the opposite hypothesis about the 
mouse of Night. In these, and all the 
other current theories of the Sminthian 
Apollo, the widely diffused worship of 
ordinary mice, and such small deer, has; 
been either wholly neglected or explained 
by the lirst theerry of symbolism that 
occurred to the conjecture of a civilised 
observer. The facts of savage animal- 
worship, and their relations to totemism, 
were long unknowm to, or unappreciated 
by, s('holars, with the exception of Mr. 
wSayce, who recognised totemism as the 
oiigin of the zoomor[)hic element in 
Egyptian religion. 

Our ex[)lanati()n, whether adciiuate or 
not, is not founded on an isolated case. 
If Apollo suj)erscdcd and absorbed the 
worship of the mouse, he did no less for 
the wolf, the ram, the dolphin, and 
several other animals w'hosc images were 
ass()('iated with his own. T’he Greek 
religion was more refmed and anthropo- 
morphic than that of ICgypt. In Egypt 
the animals were still adored, and the 
images of the gods had bestial heads. 
In Greece only a few gods, and chiefly 
in very archaic statues, had bestial heads; 
but beside th(; other deities the sculptor 
set the ow'l, eagle, w'olf, serpent, tortoise, 
mouse, or whatever creature was the 
local favourite of the deity.* Probably 
the deity had, in the majority of cases, 
superseded the animal and succeeded to 
his honours, but the conservative reli- 
gi{)us sentiment retained the beast within 
the courts and in the suit and service of 
the anthro[)()morphic god.* 

‘ Ih: hide cl Lhindc, Ixxvi. 

“ This hypothesis does not maintain that 
totemism prevailed in Greece during historic 
times. Thougli I’lutarch mentions a Carian 
7^yos, the loxid.e, of Attic descent, which 
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The process by which the god ousted 
||he beasts may, perhaps, be observed in 
ISamoa. There (as Dr. 'rurner tells us 
^v^in his Samoa) each family has its own 
j^sacred animal, which it may not eat. .If 
J'this law be transgressed, the malefactor 
^'is supematurally punished in a variety of 
^-Ways. But, while each family has thus 
i^its animal, four or five different families 
^recognise, in owl, crab, lizard, and so on, 
|incarnations of the same god, say of 
^ongo. If Tongo had a temple among 
l^ese families, we can readily believe 
ilthat images of the various beasts in 
pwhich he was incarnate would be kept 
f^wthin the consecrated walls. Savage 
ddeas like these, if they were ever enter- 
^ tained in Greece, would account for the 
holy animals of the different deities. 

• But it is obvious that the phenomena 
which we have been studying may be 
otherwise explained. It may be said 
.that the Sminthian Apollo was only I 


revered as the enemy and opponent of 
mice. St. Gertrude (whose heart was 
eaten by mice) has the same rd/e m 
France.* The worship of Apollo, and 
the badge of the mouse, would, on this 
principle, be diffused by colonies from 
some centre of the faith. The images 
of mice in Apollo’s temples would be 
nothing more than votive offerings. 
Thus, in the church of a Saxon town, 
the verger shows a silver mouse dedi’ 
cated to Our Lady. “This is tin 
greatest ol our treasures,” says tin 
verger. “Our town was overrun with 
mice till the ladies of the city offered 
this mouse of silver. Instantly all ihr 
mice disappeared.” “ And are you siu h 
fools as to believe that the creatures 
went away because a silver mouse was 
dedicated?” asked a Prussian offirta-. 
“No,” replied the verger, rather neall), 

“ or long ago we should have offered a 
silver Prussian.” 


fevered asparsigus, it is proldble that genuine tolcniisui h.ul died out of Greece many hundri'iis 
of years before even Homer’s time. But this view is not incondblenl with the existence (jf 
survivals in religion and ritual. 

; * Rolland, Faune populaire. 


V. 

STAR-MYTHS 


Artemus Ward used to say that, while 
there were many things in the science of 
astronomy hard to be understood, there 
was one fact which entirely puzzled him. 
He could partly perceive how we “ weigh 
the sun,” and ascertain the component 
elements of the heavenly bodies, by the 
aid of spectrum analysis. “But what 
beats me about the stars,” he observed 
plaintively, “ is how we come to know 
their names.” This question, or rather 
the somewhat similar question, “How 
4id the constellations come by their 


very peculiar names?” has puzzled 
Professor Pritchard and other astrono- 
mers more serious than Artemus Ward. 
Why is a group of stars called the Bear, i 
or the Swan^ or the Twins^ or named 
after the Pleiades^ the fair daughters of | 
the Giant Atlas ?* These are difficulties 
that meet even children when they 
examine a “celestial globe.” There 

* The attempt ib not to explain the origin uf j 
each separate name, but only of'lhe general habit 
of giving animal or human names (to stars. I 
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they find the figure of a bear, traced out 
with lines in the intervals between the 
stars of the constellations, while a very 
imposing giant is so drawn that Orion’s 
belt just fits his waist. But when he 
I’oines to look at the heavens, the infant 
speculator sees no sort of likeness to a 
bear in the stars, nor anything at all 
resembling a giant in the neighbourhood 
of Orion. The most eccentric modern 
fancy, which can detect what shapes it 
will in clouds, is unable to find any 
likeness to human or animal forms in 
the stars ; and yet we call a great many 
of the stars by the names of men and 
heasts and gods. Some resemblance to 
terrestrial things, it is true, everyone 
can behold in the heavens. Corona^ for 
example, is like a crown, or, as the 
Australian black fellows know, it is like 
a boomerang, and we can understand 
why they give it the name of that curious 
curved missile. The Milky Way^ again, 
docs resemble a path in the sky ; our 
English ancestors called it WatUn^ 
Street — the path of the Watlings, 
mythical giants — and Bushmen in Africa 
and Red Men in North America name 
it the “ashen path” or “the path of 
souls.” The ashes of the path, of 
course, are supposed to be hot and 
glowing, not dead and black like the 
ash -paths of modern running-grounds. 
Other and more recent names for certain 
constellations are also intelligible. In 
Homer’s time the Greeks had two names 
for fhe Great Bear; they called it the 
Bear^ or the Wain . and a certain 
fanciful likeness to a wain may be made 
out, though no resemblance to a bear is 
manifest. In the United States the 
same constellation is popularly styled 
the Dipper^ and everyone may observe 
the likeness to a dipper or toddy-ladle. 

But these resemblances take us only 
a little way towards appellations. We 
know that we derive many of the names 
straight from the Greek; but whence 
did the Greeks get them ? Some, it is 
said, from the Chaldaeans ; but whence 
did they reacii the Chaldaeans ? To this 
shaH r^eturn later ; but, as to early 



Greek star-lore, Gcjguet, the author of 
BOrigine des a rather learned but 
too speculative work of the last century, 
makes the following characteristic re- 
marks: “The Greeks received their 
astronomy from Prometheus. This 
prince, as far as history teaches uS,’ 
made his observations on Mount Cau- 
casus.” That was the eighteenth cen- 
tury’s method of interpreting mythology; 
The myth preserved in the Prometheus. 
Boimd of .Aeschylus tells us that Zeus 
crucified the Titan on Mount Caucasus. 
The French philosopher, rejecting the 
supernatural elements of the tale, makes 
up his mind that Prometheus was ^ 
prince of a scientific bent, and that he 
established his observatory on the frosty 
Caucasus. But, even admitting this, 
why did Prometheus give the stars ■ 
animal names? Goguet easily explains 
this by a hypothetical account of the 
manners of primitive men. “ The 
earliest peoples,” he says, “ must have ■ 
used writing for [imposes of astronorai-., 
cal science. They would be content to 
design the constellations of which they 
wished to speak by the hieroglyph ical 
symbols of their names ; hence the con-^j 
stellations have insensibly taken thi^ 
names of the chief symbols.” Thus, a ; 
drawing of a bear or a swan was the 
hieroglyphic of the name of a star, or ' 
group of stars. But whence came the 
name which was represented by the 
hieroglyphic ? 'Phat is precisely what , 
our author forgets to tell us. But he 
remarks that the meaning of the hiero- 
glyphic came to be forgotten, and “ the 
symbols gave rise to all the ridiculous 
tales about the heavenly signs.” This 
explanation is attained by the process of 
reasoning in a vicious circle from hypo* , 
thetical premises ascertained to be false. 
All the known savages of the world, 
even those which have scarcely the , 
elements of picture-writing, call the'^ 
constellations by the names of men 
and animals, and all tell “ridiculous 
tales ” to account for the names. 

As the star-stories told by the Greeks, - 
the ancient Egyptians, and othet 
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civilised peoples of the old world, exactly 
correspond in character, and sometimes 
even in incident, with the star-stories of 
modern savages, we have the choice of 
three hypotheses to explain this curious 
coincidence. Perhaps the star-stories, 
about nymphs changed into bears, and 
bears changed into stars, were invented 
by the civilised races of old, and gradu- 
ally found their way amongst people like 
the Eskimo, and the Australians, and 
Bushmen. Or it may be insisted that 
the ancestors of Australians, Eskimo, 
and Bushmen were once civilised like 
the Greeks and Egyptians, and invented 
star-stories, still remembered by their 
degenerate descendants. 'Phese are the 
two forms of the explanation which will 
be advanced by persons who believe 
that the star-stories were originally the 
fruit of the civilised imagination. 'I'hc 
third theory would be that the “ ridicu- 
lous talcs ” about the stars were origi- 
nally the work of the savage imagination, 
and that the Greeks, Chaldaians, and 
Egyptians, when they became civilised, 
retained the old myths that their ances- 
tors had invented when they were 
savages. In Itivour of this theory it 
may be said, briefly, that there is no 
.proof that the fathers of Australians, 
Eskimo, and Bushmen had ever been 
civilised ; while there is a great deal of 
evidence to suggest that the fathers of 
the Greeks had once been savages.* 
And, if we inc'line to the theory that 
the star-myths are the creation of savage 
fancy, we at once learn why they are, in 
all parts of the world, so much alike. 
Just as the flint and bone weapons of 
rude races resemble each other much 
more than they resemble the metal 
weapons and the artillery of advanced 
peoples, so the mental products, the 
fairy-tales and myths, of rude races have 
everywhere a strong family resemblance. 
They are ])roduced by men in similar 

* Mr. Herbert Spencer believes that the Aus- 
tralians were once more civilissefl than at prc.sent. 
But there has never been found a trace of pot- 
tery on the Australian continent, which says 
little for their civilisation in the past. 


mental conditions of ignorance, curiosity, 
and credulous fancy, and they are in- 
tended to supply the same needs, partly 
of amusing narrative, partly of crude 
explanation of familiar phenomena. 

Now it is time to prove the truth of 
our assertion that the star-stories of 
savage and of civilised races closely 
resemble each other. Let us bct^m 
with that well-known group the Fldadcs. 
'riie peculiarity of the Pleiades is that 
the group consists of seven stars, ol 
which one is so dim that it seems 
entirely to disappear, and many persons 
can only detect its i)resence through u 
telescope. The Greeks had a myth to 
account for the vanishing of the lost 
Pleiad. The tale is given in the Cata- 
stensmoi (stories of metamorphoses into 
stars), attributed to Eratosthenes. This 
wiu'k was probably written alter our eni, 
but the author derived his information 
from older treatises now lost. Accord- 
ing to the Greek myth, then, the seven 
stars of the Pleiad were seven maidens, 
(laughters of the (nant Atlas. wSi\ of 
them had gods for lovers; ikxseidon 
admired two of them, Zeus three, and 
Ares one ; but the seventh had only an 
earthly wooer, and when all of them wto’ 
changed into stars the maiden with the 
mortal lover hid her light for shame. 

Now let us c()mi)are the Australian 
.story. According to Mr. Dawson {Auy 
tralian Alwn\d/ies), a writer who uiuh i- 
stands the natives well, “their know- 
ledge of the heavenly bodies greatly 
exceeds that of most white people,” and 
“is taught by men selected for their 
intelligeiK'e and information. 'I’hc 
knowledge is important to the abori- 
gines (Jii their night j(;urneys”; so ue 
may be sure that the natives are cardLil 
observers of the heavens, and are likely 
to be conservative of their astronomi<wl 
myths, 'riie “Lost Pleiad” has not 
escaped them, and this is how tlay 
account for her disappearance. 'Ihe 
Plrl Kopan noot tribe have a tradition 
that the Pleiades were a queen and her 
six .attendants. Long agp the Cnno 
(our Canopus) fell in love with (he 
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queen, who refused to be his wife. 
The Cro 7 v found that the queen and 
her six maidens, like other Australian 
were in the habit of hunting for 
white edible grubs in the bark of trees. 
The Crow at once changed himself into 
a grub (just as Jupiter and Indra used 
to change into swans, horses, ants, or 
what not) and hid in the bark of a tree. 
Tlie six maidens sought to pick him out 
with their wooden hooks, but he broke 
the points of all the hooks. T'hen came 
the (jueen with her i)relty bone hook; he 
let himself be drawn out, took the shape 
of a giant, and ran away with her. Iwer 
since there have only been six stars — the 
six maidens — in the Pleiad. This story 
IS well known, by the slrict(\st inquiry, 
to be current among the blacks of the 
West District and South Australia. 

Mr. Tylor, whose opinion is entitled 
to ihe^ highest respect, thinks that this 
may be a European myth, told by some 
settler to a black in the Greek form, and 
then spread about among the natives, 
lie (’omplains that the story of the loss 
of the brightest star does not fit the facts 
of the case. 

\\'(i do not know, and how can the 
Australians know, that the lost star was 
oiu’e the brightest.^ It appears to me 
that the Australians, remarking the 
(-lisap[)earan(’c of a star, might very 
naturally suppose that the Cro7V had 
selected for his wife that one whii’h had 
be(ai*the most brilliant of the clmster. 
besides, the wide distribution of the tale 
among the natives, and the very great 
change in the nature of the incidents, 
J'Cein to point to a native origin, 
though the main conception —the loss 
pf one out of seven maidens — is identical 

Greek and in Afurn\ the manner of 
fhe disappearance is eminently Hellenic 
111 the one case, eminently savage in the 
other. However this may be, nothing, 
of course, is proved by a single example, 
bet us next examine the stars Castor 
Old Pollux, Both in Greece and in 
Australia these^are said once to have been 
Iwo young men. In the Catasterismoi^ 
iilready spolvfen of, we read ; “The IwinSy 


or Dioscouroi — They were natured in 
Laccdiemon, and were famous for their 
brotherly love, wherefore Zeus, desiring 
to make their memory immortal, placed 
them both among the stars.” In Austra- 
lia, according to Mr. Brough Smyth 
{Abori^mes of Victoria), Turree {Castor) 
and IVanjel {Pollux) are two young men 
who pursue Purra and kill him at the 
commencement of the great heat. 
Cooner toorufjg (the mirage) is the smoke 
of the fire by which they roast him. In 
Greece it was not Castor and Pollux, 
but Orion, who was the great hunter 
placed among the stars. Among the 
Bushmen of South Africa, Castor and 
Pollux arc not young men, but young 
women, the wives of the Eland, the great 
native antelope. In Greek star-stories 
the Great P>ear keeps watch, Ilomer 
says, on the hunter Orion for fear of a 
sudden attack. But how did the Bear 
get its name in Greece ? According to 
Hesiod, the oldest Greek poet after 
Homer, the Bear was once a .lady, 
daughter of Lycaon, King of Arcadia. 
She was a nymph of the train of chaste 
Artemis, but yielded to the love of Zeus, 
and became the ancestress of all the 
Arcadiaas! Changed by Zeus to a 
bestial form, she was shot by Artemis, 
and then translated by Zeus to the stars 
(Apollod., hi. 8; Eustath., 1156; 
Bachofen, Der Bar, p. 14).' Here we 
must notice, first, that the Arcadians, like 
Australians, Red Indians, and other wild 
races, and like the Bedouins, believed 
themselves to be descended from a girl 
who became an animal. 'I'hat the early 
Egyptians did the same is not improb- 
able: for names of animals are found 
among the ancestors in the very oldest 
genealogical papyrus, as in the genealo- 
gies of the old English kings. Next the 

* See C. O. Muller {Proh^. zur My t hoi,, 
Engl, transl., p. 17): “ Callisto is just nothing 
else than Artemis and her sacred animal compre- 
hended in one idea.” See also pp. 201-4. 
Miillcr (C. O.) very nearly made the discovery 
that the gods of Greece may, in some cases, have 
be.stial connections. 

* Brugsch, lihtory oj E^ypt, i. '?2. 
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iArcadians translcrred the ancestral bear 
the heavens, and in doing this they 
resembled the Peruvians, of whom 
Acosta says : “ 'Phey adored the star 
IHfchuchilly^ feigning it to be a Ratn^ 
and worshipped two others, and say that 
0ne of them is a sheeps and the other a 

Jamb others worshipped the star 

tailed the Tiger, They were of opinion 
ihat there tvas not any beast or bird upon 
ike earthy tvhose shape or image did not 
shine hi the heavens, 

But to return to our bears. The 
Australians have, properly speaking, no 
bears, though the animal called the 
native bear is looked up to by the 
aborigines with superstitious regwd. 
But among the North American Indians, 
aS the old missionaries, Lafitau and 
Charlevoix, observed, “the four stars in 
front of our constellation arc a bear; 
those in the tail are hunters who pursue 
him ; the small star apart is the pot in 
which they mean to cook him.” 

It may be held that the Red Men 
derived their bear from the European 
‘Settlers. But, as we have seen, an exact 
knowledge of the stars has always been 
^useful, if not essential, to savages ; and 
^we venture to doubt whether they would 
confuse their nomenclature and sacred 
•traditions by borrowing terms from 
trappers and squatters. But, if this is 
improbable, it seems almost impossible 
that all savage races should have- 
borrowed their whole conception of the 
heavenly bodies from the myths of 
Greece. It is thus that Plgede, a 
missionary of the last century, describes 
the Eskimo philosophy of the stars : 
“The notions that the Greenlanders 
have as to the origin of the heavenly 
li^ts — as sun, moon, and stars — are 
nonsensical ; in that they pretend 
they have formerly been as many of their 
own ^ijcestors, who, on different accounts, 
lifted up to heaven, and became j 
^h. .glorious celestial bodies.” Again, | 
Be writes : “ Their notions about the 
^tars are that some of them have been 
men, and others different sorts of animals j 
fishes.” But every reader of Ovid I 


knows that this was the very mythical 
theory of the Greeks and Romans. Thu 
Egyptians, again, worshipped Osiris, Isis, 
and the rest as afieestors ; and there arc 
even modern scholars, like Mr. Loftie 
in his Essay of Scarabs^ who hold Osiris 
to have been originally a real historical 
person. But the Egyptian priests who 
showed Blutarch the grave of Osiris 
showed him, too, the stars into which 
Osiris, Isis, and Horus had been meta- 
mori)hosed. Here, then, we have Greeks, 
Egyptians, and Eskimo, all agreed about 
the origin of the heavenly lights ; all 
of opinion that “they have formerly 
been as many of their own ancestors.” 

'Die Australian general theory is : “ Of 
the good men and women, after the 
deluge, Pundjel (a kind of Zeus, or 
rather a sort of Prometheus, of Australian 
mythology) made stars. Sorcerers 
{Biraark) can tell which stars were once 
good men and women.” Here the sor- 
cerers have the same Ipowlcdge as the 
higyptian priests. Again, just as anunij; 
the Arcadians, “the progenitors of the 
existing tribes, whether birds, or bcaMs, 
or men, were set in the sky, and made m 
shine as stars.” ^ 

^Vc have already given some Au^ 
tralian examples in tlie stories ol the 
Pleiades, and of Castor and Pollux. 
may add the ease of the Eagle, hi 
( Ireecc the Eagle was the bird of Zcib. 
who carried off Ganymede to be the cup- 
bearer of Olympus. Among the Au'^-I 
Iralians this same constellation is called i 
Totyarguil; he was a man who, when | 
bathing, was killed by a fabulous animal, j 
a kind of ke4)ie, as Orion, in Greece, 
was killed by the Scorpion, Like Orion, 
he was placed among the stars. Ih*- 
Australians have a constellation nanic( 
Eagle, but he is our Sirius, or Dog-sia^- 

The Indians of the Amazon are in one 
tale with the Australians and Eskim^; 
“Dr. Silva de Coutinho informs me, 
.says Professor Hartt,* “ that the Indian^ 

* Brough Smyth. ^ j. , 

® Amazonian Tortoise Afytbs, p. 39* /'A. j 
Australian niytliology, llowitt, Jgptwe 
South-Eastern Australia. 
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of the Amazon not only give names to 
many of the heavenly bodies, but also 
toll stories about them. The two stars 
that form the shoulders of Orion are said 
to be an old man and a boy in a canoe, 
chasing a />eixc boi^ by which name is 
designated a dark spot in the sky near 
the above constellation.” The Indians 
also know monkey-stars, crane-stars, and 
palm-tree stars. 

'rhe Bushmen, almost the lowest tribe 
of South Africa, have the same star-lore 
and much the same myths as theOreeks, 
Australians, Egyptians, and Eskimo. 
According to Dr. Bleek, “stars, and evem 
the sun and moon, were once mortals 
(HI (>arth, or even animals or inorganic 
substances, which hai)pcne<l to get trans- 
lated to the skies, dlic sun was once a 
iium whose arm-pit radiated a limited 
amount of light round his house. Some 
(hildren threw him into the sky, and 
ilierc he shines.” The Homeric hymn 
to Helios, in the same way, as Mr. Max 
Muller observes, “ looks on the sun as a 
half-god, almost a hero, who had once 
lived on earth.” 'I'lie pointers of the 
Sfnithern (Toss were “two men who 
weic lions,” just as (lallisto, in Arcadia, 
was a woman who was a bear. It is not 
at all ran/ in those queer philosophies, 
as ill that of the Scandinavians, to fiiul 
that the sun or moon has been a man or 
woman. In Australian fable the moon 
was a man, the sun a woman of in- 
dilfereftt character, who appears at dawn 
in a coat of red kangaroo skins, the 
present of an admirer. In an old 
Mexican text the moon was a man, 
across whose face a god threw a rabbit, 
thus making the marks in the moon.* 

Many separate races seem to recognise 
the figure of a hare where we see “ the 
Man in the Moon.” In a Buddhi.st 
legend an exemplary and altruistic hare 
''’as translated to the moon. “To the 
eomnion people in India the spots 
nri the moon look like a hare, and 
^'handras, the god of the moon, carries 
a hare \ hencifS the moon is called sasin 
• 

* Sahagun, vii. 3. 




or s'asanka^ hare-mark. I'he Mongolians, 
also sec in these shadows the figure of a? 
hare.”* Among the ICskimo the mooi^; 
is a girl, who always flees from her cruel 
brother, the sun, because he disfigured 
her face. Elsewhere the sun is the girl^* 
beloved by her own brother, the moon ^ 
she blackens her face to avert his affec** 
tiun. (Jn tlie Rio Branco, and amongl 
tlie Tomunda, the moon is a girl who' 
loved luir brother, and visited him in th^' 
dark. He detected her wicked passioit;' 
by drawing his blackened hand over heif* 
face, '^('he marks betrayed her, and, as/ 
the spots on the moon, remain to this i 
day.* 

Among the New Zealanders and North ’ 
American Indians the sun is a great' 
beast, whom the hunters tra[)i)ed and,^ 
thrashed with cudgels. His blood is 
u.scd in some New Zealand incantations, 
and, according to an Egyyitian myth, was 
kneaded into clay at the making of man. 
But there is no end to similar sun-myths, 
in all of which the sun is regarded as a '; 
man, or evim as a beast. ^ 

To return to the stars : 

'fhe Red Indians, as Schoolcraft says, ; 
“ hold many of the planets to be trans- 
formed adventurers.” The lowas “be-, 
lieved stars to be a sort of living ; 
creatures.” One of them came down 
and talked to a hunter, and showed him 
where to find game. The Gallinomeros^.; 
of Central (California, according to Mr..' 
Bancroft, believe that the sun and moon ' 
were made and lighted up by the Hawk; 
and the (Joyote, who one day flew into , 
each other’s laces in the dark, and were^ 
determined to prevent such accidents in 
the future. But the very oddest example ; 
of the survival of the notion that the ; 
stars are men or women is found in the 
Paxoi Aristophanes. Trygajus in that 
comedy has just made an expedition to . 
heaven. A slave meets him, and asks ' 
him, “ Is not the story true, then, that ‘ 
we become stars when we die?” The^ 

* Grimm, D. M.y Eng. trans., p. 716. 

* ITartt, op. cif.., p. 40. Eor a modern su®-/ 
man and hi.s myth in the (/ydades, seej. T.'^i 
Bent, in the Athctusuni^ January 17th, 1885. q 
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answer is, “ Certainly and Trygjeus 
points out the star into which Ion of 
Chios has just been metamorphosed. 
Aristophanes is making fun of some 
popular Greek superstition. But that 
very superstition meets us in New Zea- 
land. “ Heroes,” says Mr. Tylor, “were 
thought to become stars of greater or 
less brightness, according to the number 
of their victims slain in fight.” 

The Aryan race is seldom far behind 
when there are ludicrous notions to be 
credited or savage tales to be told. We 
have seen that Aristophanes, in Greece, 
knew the Eskimo doctrine, that stars 
are souls of the dead, 'fhe rersians 
had the same belief “all the unnum- 
bered stars were reckoned ghosts of 
men.”-* The German folklore clings to 
the same ])elicf: “ Stars arc souls ; when 
a child dies God makes a new star.” 
Kaegi (juotes^^ the same idea from the 
Veda, and from the Satapatha Brahmana 
the thoroughly Australian notion that 
“good men become stars.” For a truly 
savage conception it would be difficult, 
in South Africa or on the Amazons, to 
beat the following story from the Aitarcya 
Brahmana (iii. 33). Pragapati, the 
Master of Life, conceived an incestuous 
passion for his own daughter. Like 
Zeus, and Indra, and the Australian 
wooer in the Pleiad talc, he concealed 
himself under the shape of a beast, a 
roebuck, and approached his own 
daughter, who had assumed the form of 
a doe. The gods, in anger at the awful 
crime, made a monster to punish Praga- 
pati. The monster sent an arrow through 
the god’s body ] he sprang into heaven, 
and, like the Arcadian bear, this Aryan 
.roebuck became a constellation. He is 
among the stars of Orion ; and his 
punisher, also now a star, is, like the 
Greek Orion, a hunter. The daughter 
of Pragapati,' the doe, became another 
constellation, and the avenging arrow is 
also a set of stars in the sky. What 

S' 

^ * Kaegi, Der Rig Veda^ p. 217. 

f “ Mainjo-i-Khard^ 49, 22, cd. West. 

* 3 61 /). p. 98. 


follows, about the origin of the godv, 
called Adityas, is really too savage to be 
quoted by a chaste mythologist. 

It would be easy to multiply examples 
of this stage of thought among Aryans 
and savages. But we have probablj 
brought forward enough for our purpose, 
and have expressly chosen instances 
from the most widely separated peoples. 
'Fhese instances, it will perhaps be ad- 
mitted, suggest, if they do not [jrovr, 
that the Greeks had received from tradi 
tion precisely the same sort of legend', 
about the heavenly bodies as are current 
among ICskimo and Bushmen, New Zea 
landers and low as. As much, indeed, 
might be inferred from our own aslio- 
nomical nomenclature. We no\vgive to 
newly-<iiscovered stars names d(ai\C(l 
from distinguished i)eo[)le, as Gcorgium 
Sidus, or Henchel ; or, again, lueii ly 
technical ap[)cllativcs, as Alpha, Bdn 
and the rest. AVe should ne\’er think, 
when some “new planet swims into our 
ken,” of calling it Ka/igaroo, or 
or after the name of some hero ot 
romance, as Roh Roy or Count 
But the names of stars which we inheiit 
from Greek mythology — the JRar, the 
Pleiades, Castor and Pollux, and so foitli 
— arc such as no people in Our ineiiUil 
('ondition would originally think ot 
bestowing. When Callimachus and the 
courtly astronomers of Alexandria pre- 
tended that the golden locks of ikTcnu’c 
were raised to the heavens, that ^Yas 
mere piece of flattery constructed on the 
inherited model of legends about the 
crown (Corona) of Ariadne. It seem-'' 
evident enough that the older Greek 
names of stars are derived from a tioa' 
when the ancestors of the Greeks wea 
in the mental and imaginative condition 
of lowas, Kanekas, Bii.shmcn, Muni, 
and New Zealanders. All these, and nll 
other savage })eoples, believe in a kintl 
of equality and intercommunion among 
all things animate and inanimate. Slont^"’ 
arc supposed in the Pacific Islands to 
be male and female, andt to propagate 
their species. Animals are believed to 
have human or superhuman intelligence, 
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and speech, if they choose to exercise 
the gift. Stars are just on the same foot- 
ing, and their movements are explained 
by the same ready system of universal 
anthropomorphism. Stars, fishes, gods, 
heroes, men, trees, ('loads, and animals’ 
all play their c(]ual part in the confused 
dramas of savage thought and savage 
mythology. ICven in practical life the 
change of a sorcerer into an animal is 
acc('j)t(;d as a familiar phenomenon ; 
and the power of soaring among the 
'itars is one on which th(i Australian 
Itiraark, or the Kskimo Shaman, most 
plumes himself. Tt is not wonderful 
that things which are held pos.sihle in 
daily practice slnmld be frequent features 
of mythology. Hence the ready inven- 
tion and belief of star-legends, which in 
tludr turn fix the names of the heavenly 
bodies. Nothing more, except the cx- 
liemc tenacity of tradition and the in- 
conveniciK^e of ('hanging a widely a('- 
(’cptcxl name, is needed to account for 
the human and animal names of the 
stars, 'I'hc Greeks received from the 
(laUdess past of savage intellect the 
npvths, and the names of the (constel- 
lations ; and we have taken them, with- 
out irujuiry, from th(’. Greeks, dlius it 
hafipens that our celestial globes are just 
as queer menagiirics as any globes could 
be that were illustrated by Australians or 
American Indians, by Bushmen or Peru- 
vian ^aborigines, or ICskimo. It was 
ravages, we may be tolerably certain, 
"ho first handed to science the names 
<>fth(i constellati(ms,an(l [irovided Gn'cc'e 
"'ith the raw material of her astronomical 
ni)lhs — as Bacon prettily say.s, we listen 
to the harsh ideas of earlier peoples 
“ blown softly through the flutes of the 
^becians.” 

I'hc first moment in astronomical 
''<'ience arrives when the savage, looking 
a star, says, like the child in the 
lairsery poem, “How I wonder what 
y^u are!” 'I’he next moment comes 
the savage has made his first rough 
practical observations of the movements 
the h(?!avpnly body. His third .step is 
explain these to himself. Now, science 


cannot offer any but a fanciful explana- 
tion beyond the sphere of experience, 
The experience of the savage is limited 
to the narrow world of his tribe, and of 
the beasts, bird.s, and fishes of his dis- 
trict. His philosophy, therefore, accounts 
for all phenomena on the su[)position 
that the laws of the animate nature he 
ob.serves are working everywhere. But 
his ()b.scrvation.s, mi.sgiiided by his crude 
magucal superstitions, have led him to 
believe in a state of equality and kinship 
between men and animals, and even 
inorganic things. He often worships the 
very beasts he slays ; he addresses them 
as if they understood him ; he believes 
himself to be descended from the 
animals, and of their kindred. These 
confused ideas he applies to the stars, 
and re('ognises in them men like himself, 
or beasts like those with which he con- 
ceives himself to be in such close human 
relation.s. There is scarcely a bird or 
beast but the Red Indian or the Aus- 
tralian will explain its peculiarities by a 
myth, like a page from Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses. It was onc(^ a man or a woman, 
and has been (!hnnged to bird or beast 
by a gocl or a magician. Men, again, 
have originally been beasts, in his philo- 
sophy, and aie descended from wolves, 
frogs, or serpents, or monkeys. The 
heavenly bodies arc tra('ed to precisely 
the same sort of origin ; and hence, we 
conclude, come their strange animal 
names, and the wild myths about them 
which appear in all ancient poetry. 

'\ he.se names, in turn, have curiously 
affected human beliefs. Astrology is 
ba.scd on the opinion that a man’s 
character and fate arc determined by 
the stars under which he is born. And 
the nature of these stars is deduced 
from their names, so that the bear should 
have been found in the horoscope of* 
Dr. Johnson. When Giordano Bruno 
wrote his satire against religion, the 
famous Spaccio delta tfestia trioufante^ 
he proposed to banish not only the gods, 
but the beasts, from heaven. He would 
call the stars, not the Bear, or the Stvan, 
or the rieiades, but Truth, Mercy, . 
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i ustice, and so forth, that men miglit l)e 
orn, not under bestial, but moral, in- 
fluences. but the bt;asts have had too 
long possession of tltc stars to be easily 
dislodged, and the tenure of the Bear 
and the Sivan will probably last as long 
as there is a science of astronomy. 
Their names arc not likely again to 
delude a philosopher into the opinion 
of Aristotle, that the stars are animated. 

This argument had been worked out 
to the writer’s satisfaction when he 
chanced to light on Mr. Max Muller’s 
explanation of the name of the Great 
Bear. We have explained that name 
as only one out of countless similar 
appellations which men of every race 
give to the stars. These names, again, 
we have accounted for as the result of 
savage philosophy, which takes no great 
distinction between man and the things 
in the world, and looks on stars, beasts, 
'birds, fishes, flowers, and trees as men 
and women in disguise. Mr. Muller’s 
theory is based on philological considera- 
tions. Hc*thinks that the name of the 
Great Bear is the result of a mistake as 
to the meaning of words. There was in 
Sanskrit, he says,* a root ark^ or arch^ 
meaning “to be bright.” Some .stars 
are called riksha — that is, bright ones — 
in the Veda. 

The ronstellations here called the 
Rikshas, in the sense of the “bright 
ones,” would be homonymous in Sanskril 
with the Bears. Remember also that, 
apparently without rhyme or reason, the 
same constellation is called by Greeks 

and Romans the Bear There is not 

the shadow of a likeness with a bear. 
You will now perceive the influence of 
words on thought, or the spontaneous 
growth of mythology. The name Riksha 
was applied to the bear in the .sense of 
the bright fuscous animal, and in that 
sense it became most popular in the later 
Sanskrit, and in Greek and Latin. The 
same name, “ in the sense of the bright 
ones,” had been applied by the Vedic 
poets to the stars in general, and more 
particularly to that constellation which 
in the northern parts of India was the 

Lectures on Language^ pp. 359, 362. 


most prominent. The etymolo^irai 
meaning, “the bright stars,” was tor- 
gotten; the popular meaning of Riksha 
(bear) was known to everyone. Arnl 
thus it happened that, wheif the Gnu-ks 
had left their central home and settled in 
Europe, they retained the name of Arktos 
for the same unchanging stars ; but, not 
knowing why those stars had originally 
received that name, they ceased to speak 
of them as arktot, or many bears, and 
spoke of them as the Bear. 

This is a very good example of the 
philological way of explaining a myth. 
If once we admit that ark, or arch, in 
the .sense of “ bright ” and of “ bear,” 
existed, not only in vSanskrit, but in the 
undivided Aryan tongue, and that the 
name Rik.sha, bear, “became in that 
sense most popular in Greek and Latin,” 
this theory seems more than plausible. 
But the explanation docs not look so 
well if we examine, not only the Aryan, 
but all the known myths and names of 
the Bear and the other stars. Profe.ssoi 
Sayce, a distinguished philologist, .sa)s 
we may not compare non-Aryan with 
Aryan myths. We have ventured to ilo 
so, however, in this paper, and have 
shown that the most widely seveicd 
races give the stars animal names, of 
which the Bear is one exaniple. Nnw. 
if the [ihilologists wi.sh to persuadt' ii'' 
that it was decaying and half-forgotltn 
language which cxiused men to give the 
names of animals to the stars, they nuol 
prove their case on an immense colke 
tion of instances — on Iowa, Kaneka, 
Murri, Maori, Brazilian, Peruvian, Mcm- 
can, ligyptian, JCskimo, instances, h 
would be the most amazing coincid('ii( e 
in the world if forgetfulness of the mean- 
ing of their own speech compelled triho'! 
of every tongue and race to recognise 
men and beasts, cranes, cockatoo's, 
serpent.s, monkeys, bears, and so forth, 
in the heavens. How came the mis- 
understood words always to be misunoler* 
stood in the same way ? Does the phil^ 
logical explanation account for the 
enormous majority of the phenomena' 
If it fails, we may at least doubt whether 
it solves the one isolated case of the 
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Great Bear among tlic Greeks and 
Romans. It must be observed that the 
philological explanation of Mr. Miillcr 
docs not clear up the Arcadian story of 
their own descent from a shc-bear who 
is now a star. Yet similar stories of the 
descent of tribes from animals are so 
widespread that it would be difficult to 
name the race or the quarter of the globe 
where they are not found. Are they 
all derived from misunderstood words 
meaning “bright”? These considera- 
tions appear to be a strong argument for 
comparing not only Aryan, but all attain- 
able, myths. We shall often find, if we 
take a wide view, tliat the philological 
explanation, which seemed plausible in 
a single case, is hopelessly narrow 
when a[)pHed to a large collection of 


parallel cases in languages of variom 
families. I 

h'inally, in dealing with star-myths, 
adhere to the hy[)othesis of Mr. Tyl<^ 
“ From savagery up to civilisation^ 
Akkadian, Greek, or English, 

there may be traced in the mythology 
the stars a course of thought, change^ 
indeed, in application, yet never brokflli 
in its evident connection from first 
last. The savage sees individual staljj 
as animate beings, or combines stftp 
groups into living celestial creatures,,^ 
limbs of them, or objects connected wit^ 
them ; while at the other extremity 0< 
the scale of civilisation the moder^ 
astronomer k('cps up just such ancient 
fancies, turning them to account in useful 
survival, as a means of mapping out thi^ 
celestial globe.* 


* Idel<*r {Unfer'^/irhnne^eu itehcr dett Unpnni" der Slmtmxmcu) may also be consulted. 


VI. 

“KAIJvVALA”: OR, TIIR FINNISH 
NATIONAL FITC 


I f is difficult to account for the fact that 
the scientific curiosity which is just now 
so busy in examining all the monuments 
of the primitive condition of our race 
should, in England at least, have almost 
totally neglected to popularise the 
Kalcvala^ or national poem of the 
Kinns. besides its fresh and simple 
beauty of style, its worth as a storehouse 
of every kind of primitive folklore, being 
as it is the production of an Urvolk^ a 
nation that has undergone nr) violent 
revolution in language or institutions, 
the Kalevala has the peculiar intere.st 

<• 

* Sefc Cpniparetti’s excellent work, Tha Kale- 
(Longmans.) 


of occupying a position between the tWjS 
kinds of [)rimitive [Xietry, the ballad 
the epic. .So much dilliculty has beei^ 
introduced into the study of the fir^ 
developments of song, by confusing 
these distinct sorts of composition undi| 
the name of popular poetry, that it 
be well, in writing of a poem wh^ 
occupies a middle place between epicfrf 
ballad, to define what we mean by eacS 
The author o' our old English Art^^ 
Poesie begins his work with a statem^ 
which may serve as a text. “Poesi^ 
.says Puttenham, writing in 1589, 
more ancient than the artijiciail of t|| 
Greeks and ratines, coming by instiji^ 
of nature, and used by the savage ^ 
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unciyill, who mtiy bulbrc all science and 
qivilitie. This is proved by certificate 
of merchants and travellers, who by late; 
navigations have surveyed the whole 
World, and discovered large ('ounlries, 
and strange people, wild and savage, 
affirming that the American, the Perusine, 
and the very canniball, do sing, and also 
say, their highest and holiest "matters in 
certain riming versiclcs.” Ihittenham is 
here refen-ring to that instinct of primitive 
men which compels them in all moments 
of high-wrought feeling, and on all 
solemn occasions, to give utteraiK'e to a 
kind of chant." Such a chant is the 
song of J.amcch, when he had “slain a 
man to his wounding.” So in the Norse 
sagas Grettir and Gunnar s///x when they 
have anything particailar to say ; and so 
in the Miirchen — the primitive fairy tales 
of all nations- scrajis of verse are intro- I 
duced where emphasis is wanted. This ! 
craving for jiassionate exjiression takes 
a more formal shape in the lays which 
: among all primitivci peoples, as among 
the modern Greeks to-day,-’ are sung at 
5 betrothals, funerals, and departures for 
distant lands, '^fhese songs have been 
Collected in Si'otland by Scott and 
Motherwell; their Danish counterparts 
have been translated by Mr. Prior. In 
/Greece, M. Fauriel and Dr. Ulrichs; in 
^Provence, Damase Arbaiid ; in Italy, i\l. 
Nigra ; in Servia, 'falvj ; in Trance, 
Gerard de Nerval, have done for their 
•separate countries what Scott did for the 
Border. Professor Child, of Harvard, 
ha.^ published a beautiful critical col- 
lection of haiglish Volkslicdcr^ with all 
known variants fnmi every c'oiintry. 

' A comparison of the collections proves 
that among all hairopean lamls the primi- 
tive “versicles ” of the people are akin 
iri tone, form, and incident. It is this 
kind of early expression of a peoi)le’s 
life— careless, abrupt, brief, as was neces- 
sitated by the fact that they were sung to 
the accompaniment of the dance — that 
we call ballads. These are distinctly, 

* T.ilvj, Charakteristik der Volksliede?-, p. 3. 
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and in every sense, popular poems ; aiul 
nothing can cause greater confusion thun 
to apply the same title, “pd^ular,” tu 
early epic ])oetry. Jiallads are short ; :i 
long ballad, as Mr. Matthew Arnold has 
said, crerps and halts. A true ej)ic, on 
the other lunul, is long, and its lone is 
grand, noble, and sustained. Jkdhuls 
are not artistic ; while the form of thf 
cpi(', whether we take the hexameter or 
the rougher A/Asr of the TreiK'h chansons 
dc is full of conscious and admirahh' 
art. Dastl), ])opiilar ballads deal with 
vague chaiau'ters, acting and living in 
vague ])la(rs ; while the characters ol 
an epic are lu'i'oes of definite station, 
whose dcscendaufs arc sdll in Ihc /and^ 
whose home is a rec'ognisable [)la(:e - 
Ithaca, or Argos. Now', though theso 
two kinds of c-arly poetry— the ballad, 
the song of the [jcoph'; the; epic, the 
song ol th(‘ child's of the people, of tlu' 
ruling race —are distinct in kind, it doi-s 
not lollow' that they have no ('onncction. 
that the nobliT juay not have been 
ilev'eloj)cd out of the materials of the 
lower form of expression. And the 
value of the Kalcvala is ])arlly thi. 
— that it combines th(‘ continuity and 
unison of the ('])ic with the siiiipliiit) 
and popularity of the ballad,, and sn 
forms a kind of link in the history of 
the develo})ment of poetry. This may 
become clearer as we proceed to e\f)lain 
th(' literary history of the Finnish 
■national })oem. 

Sixty years ago, it may be said, no 
one was aware that Finland possessed a 
national poem at all. Her people — who 
claim affinity wdth the Magyars of Hun- 
gary, but are possibly a back-w^ave of an 
earlier tide of population— had remained 
untouched by foreign influences since 
their ('onquest by Sw’cdcn, and theii 
somewhat lax and wholesale conversion 
to Chri.stianity : events which took place 
gradually between the middle of the 
twelfth and the end of the thirteenth 
centuries. Under the rule of Sw’eden, 
the Finns were left to their quiet life 
and undisturbed imaginings,*'among the 
forests and lakes of the region which 
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they aptly called Pohja, “ the end of 
things”; while their educated classes 
took no very keen interest in the native 
poetry and mythology of tlicir race. At 
length the annexation of Finland by 
Russia, in 1809, awakened national feel- 
ing, and stimulated research into songs | 
and customs which were the heirlooms | 
of the peot)lc. | 

It was the policy of Russia to en- | 
courage, rather than to check, this return ' 
on a distant i)ast ; and from the north of | 
Norway to the slopes of the Altai ardent j 
explorers sought out the fragments ot | 
unwritten early poetry. "I'hese runes, or ' 
RiDiots, were chicily sung by old men ! 
('ailed Riinoias, to beguile the weariness ; 
of the long dark winters. 'I'he custom ; 
was for two champions to engage in a I 
('ontest of memory, clasping each other s , 
hands, and reciting in turn till Ik; whose* 
memory lirst gave in slackened his hold. ' 
The Kalevala contains an instance; ol ; 
this practice, where it is said that no 
one was so hardy as to clasp hands with 
Wainamoinen, who is at once the 
Ort)hcus and the Prometheus of Finnish 
mythology. I'hesc Runoias, or rhap- 
soclists, complain, of course, of the de- 
generacy of human memory; they 
notic'e how any foreign inllueiKa.*, in 
religion or politics, is destructive to the i 
native songs of a race.' “As for the ; 
lays of old time, a thousand ha\e been 
scattered to the wind, a thousand bmied | 

indthe snow'; as for tlu^sc which the | 

Monks (the 'I'eutonic knights) swept | 
away and the [)rayer of the t)riests ov(;r- j 
wliehned, a thcausand tongues were lujt 
able to recount them.” In st)ite ul tlie | 
kisses thus caused, and in s[)ite of tin* ' 
suspicious character of the Finns, 
which often made the task of collec- | 
tiun a dangerous one*, enough materials 
lemained to furnish 1 )r. Lonnrot, the most 
noted explorer, with thirty live Runois, 
nr cantos. These were publislied 

* Thus Scotland scarcely produced any good 
kallads, propel ly speaking, .ritcr the Reforiiia- 1 
lion. The Kirk suppiessed the dances to whose j 
motion the "Rallad was sung in Scotland, as in | 
Greece^ l’so\ence, and Fiance. i 


in [835, but later research produced 
the fifteen cantos which make up 
the symmetrical fifty of the Kalevala,' 
In the task of arranging and uniting 
these J)r. Lonnrot played the part tradi- 
tionally ascribed to the commission of 
Pisistratus in relation to the Iliad and ' 
Odyssty. Dr. Jamnrot cut about and 
altered at ])leasure the materials which - 
come before us as one [loem. They • 
have little unity now, and originally had 
none. ’ 

It (vinnot be doubted that, at whatever 
jicriod tin; Homeric poems took shape 
in (ireece, they were believed to record 
the feats of the supposed ancestors of . 
existing families. 'Thus, for example, 
Pisistratus, as a descendant of the 
Nt'lidie, had an interest in securing 
c ertain [^urts, at least, of the Iliad and 
Odyssty from oblivion. 'fhe same 
family pride embellished and preserved 
th(‘ epic poetry of early France. There 
were in France but three heroic houses, 

yesks, and three corresponding cycles- 
of epopees. Now', in the Kalevala 
there is no trace of the* influence of ‘i 
family feeling ; it was no one’s peculiar 
caie and jiride to watch over the records 
of the fame of this or that hero. The 
poem bc*gins with a cosmogony as wild- 
as any Indian dream of creation ; and 
the human characters who move in the , 
story are shadowy inhabitants of no very 
definite lands, whom no family claim as 
their forefathers. T'he very want of this 
idea of family and aristex'ratic pride 
gives the Kalevala a unique place 
among epics. It is cmt)hatically an epic , 
of the people, of that class whose life 
contains no element of progress, no 
break in continuity ; which from age to.^' 
age tireserves, in solitude and close com-, 
munion with nature, the earliest beliefs ' 
of grey anticpiity. The Greek epic, otl 
the other hand, has, as Preller^ points^ 
out, “nothing to do with natural man, 

* L. I’rcller’s Au\e,t:'ivnhlU Aiifsatze, Greek 
ideas oa the origin of man. It is curious that; 
the myth of a gold, a .silver, and a copper race 
occurs in .South America. .See Brasseur dfl 
Bourbouig's Notes on the Topol Viih. 
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with an ideal world of heroes, with 
^^Jsons of the gods, with consecrated kings, 
;|beroes, elders, a kind of specific race of 
^^fnen. The people exist only as sub- 
sidiary To the great houses, as a mere 
|background against which stand out the 
Shining figures of heroes; as a race of 
iBeings fresh and rough from the hands 
nature, with whom, and with whose 
f'concerns, the great houses and their 
fbards have little concern.” This feeling 
^so universal in Greece, and in the 
^feudal countries of mediieval Europe — 
fthat there are two kinds of men, the 
"golden and the brazen race, as Plato 
iXould have ('ailed them, is absent, with 
rail its results, in the Kakvala. 

Among the Finns we find no trace of 
aristocracy ; there is scarcely a men- 
jtion of kings or priests ; the heroes of the 
tj^em arc really popular heroes fishers, 
Ipiiths, husbandmen, “medicine-men,” 
ijr wizards ; exaggerated shadows of the 
people, pursuing, on a heroic scale, not 
.ijiyar, but the common daily business of 

1 )rimitive and peaceful men. In rccord- 
ng their aciventures the Kakvala^ 
like the shield of Ac'hilles, rcllccts all 
|he life of a race — the feasts, the funerals, 
the rites of seed-time and harvest, of 
^^riage and death, the hymn, and the 
lhagical incantation. 

Though without the interest of an 
tinique position as a popular epic, the 
Kakvala is very valuable, both for its 
literary beauties and for the confused 
inass of folklore which it contains. 

^ Here old cosmogonies, attempts of 
toan to represent to himself the begin- 
nings of things, are mingled with the 
l^me wild imaginings as are found every- 
ij^here in the shape of fairy talcs. We 
j^:e hurried from an account of the 
mystic egg of creation, to a hymn like 
|hat of the Ambarval Brothers, to a 
^angely familiar scrap of a nursery 
tory, to an incident which we remember 
Ijs'i occurring in almost identical words 
a Scotch ballad. We are among a 
l^ple which endows everything with 
l^an characters and life, which is in 
^biliar relations with birds, and beasts, 


and even with rocks and plants. Ravens 
and wolves and fishes of the sea, sun, 
moon, and stars, are kindly or churlish • 
drops of blood find speech ; man and 
maid change to snake or swan, and ic- 
sumc their forms ; ships have magic 
powers, like the ships of the Pha?a- 
cians. 

Then there is the oddest confusion of 
every stage of religious development. 
\ye find a supreme God, delighting in 
righteousness ; Ukko, the lord of the 
vault of air, who stands apart from 
num, and sends his son, Wainamoinen, 
to be their teacher in music and agricul- 
ture. 

Across this faith comes a religion of 
petrified abstractions, like those of llio 
Roman Pantheon. 'I'here are gods of 
colour, a goddess of weaving, a godde ss 
of man’s bl(K)d, besides elemental sj)ijits 
of woods and waters, and the nmnes ol 
the dead. Meanwhile the working faith 
of the people is the belief in magic- - 
generally a sign of the lower culture. It 
is supposed that the knowledge of certain 
magic words gives j)ow('r over the ele- 
mental bodies which obey them ; it is 
held that the will of a distant sorceici 
can ('ross the lakes and plains like the 
breath of a fantastic frost, with powci to 
change an enemy to ice or stone.' Trac cs 
remain of the worship of animals : ihcic 
is a hymn to the bear; a dance like the 
bear-dance of the American Indians ; 
and another hymn tells of the birth and 
power of the serpent. Across all, and 
closing all, comes a hostile account of 
the origin of Christianity — the end of 
joy and music. 

How primitive was the condition of 
the authors of this medley of beliefs is 
best proved by the survival of the custuin 
called exogamy.* This custom, which 
is not peculiar to the Finns, but is prob- 
ably a universal note of early society, 
prohibits marriage between members ol 
the same kin. Consequently, the main 
action,, such as it is, of the Kakvala 
turns on the efforts made by the men of 


* See essay on Early HLtory of th^ 
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Kaleva to obtain brides from the hostile 
tribe of Pohja.* 

Further proof of ancient origin is to be 
found in what is tlie great literary beauty 
of the poem — its pure spontaneity and 
simplicity. It is the production of an 
intensely imaginative race, to which song 
came as the most natural expression of 
joy and sorrow, terror or triumph — a 
class which lay near to nature’s sei'ret, 
and was not out of sympathy with the 
wild kin of woods and waters. 

'fhese songs |says tin; ^irclude] were 
found by the wayside, and gathered in 
the depths of the copses ; blown from the 
1)1. nn lies of the forest, and culled among 
tlic plumes of the pine-trees. These lays 
( ame to me as I followed the flocks, in a 
laud of meadows honey-sweet and of 

golden hills The cold has spoken to 

me, and the rain has told me her runes ; 
the winds of hea\cn, the waves of the 
sea, ha\ e spoken and sung to rue ; the 
wild birds have* taught me, the music of 
in.iny waters has been my master. 

The metre inwhic'h the epic is chanted 
ii'sciiddcs, to an I'higlish (xtr, that of 
Ml. Longh'llow’s IliawaUia — there is 
>i'>s(wuincc rather than rhyme ; and a very 
imisu al effect is produced by the luiuid 
'luucutcr of the language, and by the 
hciiucnt alliterations. 

I'his rough outline of the maiiicharae- 
tfiistics of the Kakvala we shall now 
hy to fill up with an aijstract of its con- 
icnts. The poem is longer than the 
Umd^ and much of interest must neces- 
sarily be omitted ; but it is only through 
‘'Uch an abstract that any idea can be 
given of the sort of unity which docs 
Pi'(-:vail amid the most utter discrepancy. 

In the first place, what is to be under- 
stood by the word Kalevala ? The 
/rt signifies “abode.” Thus, “Tuo- 
neli ’ is “the abode of Tuoni,” the god 

* I'liis constant struggle may be, and of 
<i('Uise by one school of compaiativc mytholo- 
will bej represented as the strife between 
''pa <ind darkness, the sun’s rays and tlie clouds 
''V^ight, and so on. M. Castren has well 
Poii\t(j(l out that the struggle has really an 
"Moric.il mcaniiifj. Even if the myth be an 
l^^'ju ntary (yic, its constructors must have been 
hiu cxogainoiis stage of society. 


of the lower world ; and as “ kaleva ” 
means “heroic,” “magnificent,” “Kale- 
vala ” is “The llomc of Heroes.” The 
poem is a record of the adventures of 
the people of Kalevala-~of their strife 
with the men of Pohjola, the place of 
the world’s end. We may fancy two old 
Riinoias, or singers, clasping hands on 
one of the first nights of the Finnish 
winter, and beginning (what probably 
has never berni accomplished) the 
attempt to wcjrk through the Kalevala 
before the ntnrn of summer. They 
comiiK'iK'c ab ovo^ or, rather, before the 
egg. Fir.st is chanted the birth of W^ain- 
amoinen, the benefactor and teacher of 
men. Me is the son of Luonnotar, the 
daughter of Nature, who answers to the 
first ivoman of the Iroipiois cosmogony. 
BeiK'ath the breath and touch of wind 
and tide she conccivt'd a child ; but 
nine ages of man passed bcfoie his birth, 
while the mothe r lloaled on “ the form- 
less and the imiltifonn waters.” 'I'lien 
Ukko, the sujircme ( lod, sent an eagle, 
which laid her eggs in the maiden’s 
bosom, and from these eggs grew earth 
and sky, sun and moon, star and cloud, 
'rhen w.is Wainamoinen born on the 
waters, and rcai'lied a barren land, and 
gazed on the lunv heavens and the new 
earth. T'here he sowed the grain that 
is the bread of man, chanting the hymn 
used at seed-time, calling on the mother 
earth to make the green herb spring, 
and on Ukko to send down clouds and 
rain. So the corn sprang, and the golden 
cuckoo — which in Finland plays the part 
of the popinjay in Scotch ballads, or of 
the three golden birds in Greek folk- 
songs— came with his coiigralulations. 
Ill regard to the epithet “golden,” it 
may be obser\(ul that gold and silver, in 
the Finnish epic, are lavished on the 
commonest objc('ts of daily fife. 

This is a universal note of primitive 
poetry, and is not a peculiar Finnish 
idiom, as M. I.eouzon Ic Due supposes; 
nor, as Mr. 'I'ozcr seems to think, in his 
account of Romaic liallads, a trace of 
Oriental influence among the modern 
Greeks. It is common to all the ballads 
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of Europe, as M. Ampere has pointed 
out, and may be observed in the Chanson 
de Roland, and in Homer. 

While the corn ripened, Wainamoinen 
rested from his labours, and took the 
task of Orpheus. He sang, says the 
Kalevala, of the origin of things, of 
the mysteries hidden from babes, that 
none may attain to in this sad life, in 
the hours of these perishable days. The 
fame of the Runoia’s singing excited 
jealousy in the breast of one of the men 
around him, of whose origin the Kak- 
vala gives no account. This man, 
Joukahaineii, provoked him to a trial of 
song, boasting, like ICmpedocles, or likti 
one of the old ("ellic bards, that he bad 
been all things. “When the earth was 
made, I was there ; when space was un- 
rolled, I lauiudied the sun on his way.” 
Then was AVainamoinen wroth, and by 
the force of his enchantment he rooted 
Joukahaineii to the ground, and suffered 
him not to go free without promising 
him the hand of his sister Aino. The 
mother was delighted ; but the girl we])t 
that she must now cover her long locks, 
her curls, her glory, and be the wife of 
“the old, imperturbable Wainamoinen.” 
It is in vain that her mother offers her 
dainty food and rii'h dresses ; she flees 
from home, and wanders till she meids 
three maidens bathing, and joins them, 
and is drowned, .singing a sad song : “Ah, 
never may my sister come to bathe .in 
the sea- water, for the drojxs of the sea are 
the drops of my blood.” This wild idea 
occurs in the Romaic ballad, v Ko/>/y 
Ttt^tSeuTpui, where a dro[) of blood on 
the lips of the drowned girl tinges all the 
waters of the world, d'o return to the 
fate of Aino. A swift hare runs (as in 
the Zulu legend of the Origin of Death) 
with the tale of sorrow to the maiden’s 
mother, and from the mother’s tears 
flow rivers of water, and therein are isles 
witli golden hills where golden birds 
make melody. As for the old, the im- 
perturbable Runoia, he lo.ses his claim 
to the latter title ; he is filled with sorrow, 
and searches through all the elements 
^for his lost bride. At length he catches 


a fish which is unknown to him, who 
like Atlas, “knew the depths of all the 
seas.” The strange fish slips from hi', 
hands ; a “ tress of hair, of drowned 
maiden’s hair,” floats for a moment un 
the foam; and too late he recognises 
that “there was never salmon yet that 
shone so fair, above the nets at sia.’ 
His lost bride has been within his n su h, 
and now is doubly lost to him. Slid, 
denly the waves are cloven asunder, aiul 
the mother of Nature and of Waiin- 
moinen appears, to comfort her son, likt. 
Theti.s from tlie deep. She bids him i;ii 
and seek, in the land of Pohjola, a bride 
alien to his race. After many a wild 
adventure, Wainamoinen reaches I’ohjoli. 
and is kindly entreated by f^outii, tli»; 
mother of the maitleii of the land. lint 
he grows homesick, and coniiihiins, 
almost in Dante’s words, of the IjiUli 
bread of exile. Loutri will only 
him her daughter’s hand on condiiicn 
that he gives her a sampo. Asaiiipoh 
a mysterious engine that grinds meal, 
salt, and mono) . In fact, it is the null 
in the well-known fairy-tale, Why iht 
Sea is Sait.' 

Wainamoinen cannot fashion this mill 
himself; he must seek aid at home iioni 
Tlmarinen, the smith who .forged 
iron vault of hollow heaven.” As [k 
hero ri^turns to Kalevala, he meets lb' 
Lady of the Rainbow, seated (ju the anli 
of the sky, weaving the golden thiead. 
She promises to be his, if he will aeiom- 
plish certain tasks, and in the coui.se ol 
those he wounds himself with an 
The wound can only be healed by eiir 
who knows the mystic words that h'-l^ 
the secret of the birth of iron. 
legend of this evil birth — how iron 
from the milk of a maiden, and 
forged by the primeval smith, Ilmarincn. 
to be the banc of warlike men- -is 
municated by Wainamoinen to an old 

* Sampo way he derived from a 
word, meaning “fountain of good”; or it 
possibly be connected with the Swedish 
a hand-mill. The talisman h made of all t ‘ 
quaint odds and ends that the l'cliol\isL trt .isu 
— swan’s feathers, flocks of wodl, and so on. 
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The wizard then solemnly 
curses the iron, as a living l/iing, and 
invokes the aid of the supreme God 
pkko, thus bringing together in one 
prayer the extremes of early religion. 
Then the hero is healed, and gives thanks 
to the (Teator, “in whostt hands is the 
iMid of a matter.” 

Returning to Kalcvala, Wainamoinen 
sends llniarinen to Pohjola to make the 
viiTijio, “a mill for corn one day, for salt 
th(' next, for money the iK^xt.” 'I'Ik* latal 
tuasure is concealed by f.oiitri, and is 
(jhviously to play the [jart of the fairy 
hoard in the Nibchingen lied. 

With the eleventh canto a new hero, 
Ahli, or Lemminkainen, and a n(nv (ycle 
of adventures, is introduced. ra?mmin- 
kainen is a profligate wanderer, with as 
many loves as Hercules. The fact that 
hr is regarded as a form of the sea god 
m.ike.', it strange that his most noted 
:i( liievemcuit, the seduction of the whole 
Irinale population of his island, should 
coi respond with a like feat of Krishna’s. 
“Sixteen thousand and one hundnul,” 
Mys the Vishnu Purana, “ was the niiml.)er 
of the maidens ; and into so many forms 
did the son of Madhu multiply himself, 
so that every one of the damsels thought 
that he had* wedded her in her single 
lierson.” Krishna is the sun, p(^rhaps, 
and the maidens are the dewdro])s ; it 
is to be hoj^ed that Lemminkainen’s 
''onnection with sea -water may save him 
hoin nhe solar hy])Othesis. His first 
ii'giilar marriage is unhappy, and he is 
dain in trying to (Xipture a bride from 
di(‘ people of Pohjola. The black waters 
‘d the river of forgetfulness sweep him 
ii'vay, and his comb, which he lett with 
ids mother, bursts out bleeding— a fre- 
'pent incident in Russian and other 
fairy-tales. In many household tales the 
before settij^g out on a journey, 
erects a stick, which will fall down whim 
|de is in distress, or death. The natives 
jpf Australia use this form of divination 

actual practice, tying round the stick 
of the hyr of the person whose 
is to.be ascertained. I'hen, like 
remeter seeWng Persephone, the mother 


(juestions all the beings of the world, 
and their answers show a wonderful 
jioetic sym[)athy with th(' silent life of 
Nature. “'PIk? moon said: ‘I have 
sorrows enough of my own, without 
thinking of thy child. My lot is hard, 
my da)s au‘ evil. I am born to wander 
conipanionless in the night, to .shine in 
the sc'ason of frost, to watch through the 
endless winter, to lade when summer 
('omes as king.’” 'I'he sun is kinder, 
and rev(‘als the place of the hero’s body. 
The mother collects the scattiai'd limbs; 
the birds bring healing balm from the 
lu'ights of heaven ; and, after a hymn to 
the godd(\ss of man’s blood, liemmin- 
kainen is made sound and well, as the 
scattered “fragments of no more a man” 
were united by the spell of Medea, like 
those of Osiris by Isis, or of the fair 
countess bythedtmion bk'U'ksmith in the 
Russian or of the ( ’arib hero 

memtioned by Mr. M’Lennan,^ or of the 
ox ill the South Afiican household 
tale. 

With the sixteenth canto we return to 
Wainumoinen, who, like all ejiic heroes, 
visits the pku'c of the dead, Tuoncla. 
The maidens who play the part of Charon 
are with difliculty induced to ferry over 
a man bearing no nuirk of death by fire 
or sword or watm-. Once among the 
dead, Wainamoinen refusi's— lieing wiser 
than Psyche or Persephone — to taste 
of drink. 'Phis “tabof)” is found in 
Jajianese, Melanesian, and Red Indian 
accounts of the homes of the dead, 'riuis 
the hero is able to return and behold the 
stars. Arrived in the ipiper world, he 
warns men to “beware of perverting 
innoceiK'e, of leading astray the i)ure of 
heart ; they that do these things shall 
be punished eternally in the depths of 
1’uoni. 'Phere is a jilace prepared for 
evil-doers, a bed of stones burning, rocks 
of fire, worms, and serpents.” I'his 
sjiecch throws but little light on the 
question of how far a doctrine of rewards 
and punishments enters into primitive 

* Fortnightly Review., 1869: “The Worship 
of Plants and Animals.” 
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ideas of a future state, 'l ire Kalezn^la, 
as we possess it, is necessarily, though 
faintly, tinged with Christianity ; and the 
peculiar vices which are here threatened 
with punishment are not those which 
would have been most, likely to occur 
to the early heathen singers of this runot. 

Wainamdinen and llmarinen now go 
together to Pohjola; but the fickle maiden 
of the land prefers the young forger of 
the sampo to his elder and imperturb- 
able companion. Like a northern 
Medea, or like the Master-maid in Dr. 
Dasent’s Tales from the Norse, or like 
•the hero of the Algonquin tale and the 
Samoan ballad, she aids her alien lover 
to accomplish the tasks assigned to him. 
He ploughs with a plough of gold the 
adder-close, or field of serpents ; he 
bridles the wolf and the bear of the lower 
world, and catches the pike that swim in 
the waters of forgetfulness. After this, 
the parents cannot refuse their consent ; 
the wedding feast is prepared, and all 
the world, except the siduisant Lemmin- 
kainen, is bidden to the banquet. The 
narrative now brings in the ballads that 
are sung at a Finnish marriage. 

First, the son-in-law enters the house 
of the parents of the bride, saying, “ Peace 
abide with you in this illustrious hall.” 
The mother answers, “Peace be with 
you even in this lowly hut.” 'I'hen Wain- 
amoinen began to sing, and no man was 
so hardy as to clasp hands and contend 
with him in song. Next follow the songs 
of farewell, the mother telling the daughter 
of what she will have to endure in a 
strange home: “Thy life was soft and 
delicate in thy father’s house. Milk and 
butter were ready to thy hand; thou 
wert as a flower of the field, as a straw- 
berry of the wood ; all care was left to 
the pines of the forest, all wailing to the 
wind in the woods of barren lands. But 
now thou goest to another home, to an 
alien mother, to doors that grate strangely 
on their hinges.” “ My thoughts,” the 
maiden replies, “ are as a dark night of 
autumn, as a cloudy day of winter ; my 
heart is sadder than the autumn night, 
more weary than the winter dav.” The 


maid and the bridegroom are then lyiic- 
ally instructed in their duties. 'I'ht^ girl 
is to be long-suffering, the husband to 
try five years’ gentle treatment before he 
cuts a willow wand for his wife’s corujc- 
tion. The bridal party sets out for homo ; 
a new feast is spread, and the bridegroom 
congratulated on the courage he must 
have shown in stealing a girl from a 
hostile tribe. 

While all is merry, the mischie\oii^ 
Lemminkainen sets out, an unbidden 
guest, for Pohjola. On his way he en- 
counters a serpent, which he slays by 
the song of serpent-charming. In this 
“ mystic chain of verse ” the serpent h 
not addressed as the gentle reptile, 
of southern peoples, but is spoken of 
with all hatred and loathing : “ fllnck 
creeping thing of the low lands, nionstw 
flecked with the colours of death, thdii 
that hast on thy skin the stain of the 
sterile soil, get thee forth from the pnili 
of a hero.” After slaying the seipini, 
Lemminkainen reaches Pohjola, kilU niic 
of his hosts, and fixes his head on one of 
a thousand stakes for human skiilb lint 
stood about the house, as they niii;lit 
round the hut of a Dyak in Borneo. He 
then flees to the isle of Saari, whenrr lie 
is driven for his heroic profligacy, and hr 
the hatred of the only girl whom hi' lu' 
not wronged. 'J'his is a very pretty loin li 
of human nature. 

He now meditates a new incuiMon 
into Pohjola. The mother of I’ohjola 
(it is just worth noticing that the leado- 
ship assumed by this woman pennt'* t'’ 
a state of society when the faiiiily^'''‘^' 
scarcely formed) calls to her aid “lu'i 
child the Frost”; but the frost is put tf 
shame by a hymn of the invader’s, a soiu 
against the Cold : “The serpent was hi' 
foster-mother, the serpent with her hara'' 
breasts; the wind of the north rocket 
his cradle, and the ice-wind sang him jc 
sleep, in the midst of the wild map ^^ 
land, where the wells of the waters lieitiu- 
It is a curious instance of the 
the vivid power of peigonifying all 
beings and forces of nature, which mar ■ 
the Kakvala^ that the * Cold 
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to J.cniniinkainen in Iniiiuin voice, luid 
seeks a reconciliation. 

At this part of the epic there is an 
ol)vious lacuna. 'I’he story goes to Kul- 
]( ivo, a luckless man, who serves as 
shepherd to llnuirinen. 'Thinking him- 
Kclf ill-treated by the heroic smith’s wife, 
the shepherd changes his flock into bears 
and wolves, which devour their mistress. 
'Then he returns to his own home, where 
he learns that his sister has been lost for 
many days, and is believed to be dead. 
'Travelling in search of her, he meets a 
^hrl, loves her, and all unwittingly com- 
mits an inexpiable offence. “Then,” 
says the Kakvala, “ earner up the new 
(lawn, and the maidim spoke, saying; 
‘What is thy rac'c, bold young man, and 
who is thy father?’ Kullervo said; ‘1 
am the wretched son of Kalerva; but 
t(.‘ll me, what is thy race, and who is thy 
lather?’ Then said the maiden; ‘T am 
iIk.' wretched daughter of KaU'rva. ^ Ah ! 
vNould God that 1 had died, then might I 
liave grown with the greem grass, and 
blossomed with the flowers, and never 
known this sorrow.’ With this she sprang 
into the midst of the foaming waves, aiul 
feund peace in 'Tuoni, and rest in the 
waters of forgetfulness.” 'Then there 
was no word for Kullervo, but the bitter 
moan of the brother in the terrible Scotch 
hallad of the Bonny Jlind ; and no rest 
hut in death by his own sword, where 
grass grows never fm his sister s tomb. 

'The epic now draws to a close. 11- 
marinen seeks a new wife in Pohjola, and 
L'udeavours, with Wainamoinen’s help, 
to recover the mystic sampo. On the 
yoyage the Runoia makes a harp out of 
the bones of a monstrous fish — so strange 
a harp that none may play it but himself. 
^Vhen he played all four-footed things 
came about him, and the white birds 
dropped down “ like a storm of snow.” 
Tluj maidens of the sun and the moon 
paused in their w'eaving, and the golden 
thread fell from their hands. 'The Ancient 
One of the sea-water listened, and the 
Jiymphs of tl>e wells forgot to comb their 
loose locks, with the golden combs. All 
nien and ^maidens and little children 


wept, amid the silent joy of nature ] nay^d 
the great iiarpcr wept, and of his tears 
were pearls made. ^ 

In the war with PolijolA the heroes ' 
were victorious ; but the sampo was 
broken in the fight, and lost in the sea, . 
and that, jierhaps, is “why the sea is 
salt.” Fragments were collected,, how- 
ever ; and I^outri, furious at the success 
of the heroes of Kalevala, sent against 
them a bear, destructive as the boar of 
Calydon. But Wainamoinen despatched 
the monster, and the body was brought 
home with the bear-dance, and the hymn 
of the bear. “ O Otso,” cry the singers, 

“ be not angry that we come near thee. 
The bear, the honey-footed bear, was 
born in lands between sun and moon, 
and he died not by men’s hands, but of 
his own will.” The Finnish savants are 
probably right who find here a trace of 
the beast-worship which in many lands 
has placed the bear among the number 
of the stars. Propitiation of the bear is 
practised by Red Indians, by the Ainos 
of Japan, and (in the case of the “ native 
bear”) by Australians. 'The Red Indians ; 
have a myth to prove that the bear is 
immortal, does not die, but, after his 
apparent death, rises again in another 
body. There is no trace, however, that the , 
Finns clainmal, like the Danes, descent 
from the bear. 'The Laj^iis, a people of con- 
fused belief, worshii)i)cd him, along with 
1'hor, Chiist, the sun, and the serpent.^^ 

But another cult, an alien creed, is 
apiiroaching Kalevala. 'I'here is no part 
of the poem more strange than the closing 
canto, which tells in the wildest language, 
and through the most exaggerated forms 
of savage imagination, the tale of the 
introduction of Christianity. Marjatta, 
was a maiden, “ as pure as the dew is, 
as holy as the stars are that live without 
stain.” As she fed her flocks, and lis- 
tened to the singing of the golden 
cuckoo, a berry fell into her bosom. 
After many days she bore a child, an(3 
the people despised and rejected her 

« Mr. M’Lennan, in the Fortnightly Revim 
February, 1870. 
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and she was thrust foith, and her babe 
was born in a stable, and cradled in the 
manger. Who should baptise the babe ? 
rhe god of the wilderness refused, and 
Wainambinen would have had the young 
child slain, 'rhen the infant rebuked 
the ancient l^ciuigod, who lied in anger 
to the sea ; and with his magic song he 
built a magic banpie, and he sat therein, 
and took the helm in his hand. The 
tide bore him out to sea, and he lifted 
his voice and sang : “ Times go by, and 
suns shall rise and set, and then shall men 
have need of me, and shall look for the 
promise of my ('oming, that I may make 
a new sampo, and a new harp, and bring 
back sunlight and moonshine, and the joy 
that is banished from the world.” 'Phen he 
crossed the waters, and gained the limits 
of the sea, and the lower s[)aces of the sky. 

Here the strange poem ends at its 
strangest moment, with the cry, which 
must have been uttered so often, but is 
heard here alone, of a people reluctantly 
deserting the gods that it has fashioned 
in its own likeness, for a faith that has 
not sprung from its own needs or fears. 
Yet it cherishes the hope that this 
tyranny shall pass over : “ 'I 'hey are gods, 
and behold they shall die, and the waves 
be upon them at last.” 

As the Kaleva/a, and as all relics 
of folkUire, all Marc/ien and ballads 
prove, the lower mythology — the ele- 
mental beliefs of the })eople — do survive 
beneath a thin covering of (Christian 
conformity. 'Phere are, in fact, in reli- 
gion, as in society, two worlds, of which 
the one does not know how the other 
lives. The class whose literature we 
inherit, under whose institutions we live, 
at whose shrines we worship, has changed 
as outworn raiment its manners, its gods, 
its laws ; has looked befr^re and after, 
has hoped and forgotten, has advanced 
from the wilder and grosser to the 
purest faith. Beneath the progressive 
class, and beneath the waves of this 
troublesome world, there exists an order 
whose primitive form of human life has 
been far less changeful, a class which 
has put on a mere semblance of new 


faiths, while half-consciously retaiiiin« 
the remains of immemorial cults. 

Obviously, as M. Fauriel has pointed 
out in the c'ase of the modern Grcc'ks, 
the life of such folk contains no element 
of progress, admits no break in continuity. 
(kjiKiucring armies pass and leave tln in 
still reaping the harvest of held and 
river; religions appear, and they an* 
baptised by thousands, but the lowir 
beluifs and dreads that the progressi\e 
class has outgrown remain unchangf'd. 

"Phus, to take the instance of modL'in 
Greece, the high gods f)f tlui divine rare 
of Achilles and Agamemnon arc forgotten, 
but the desceiidants of the Tenesta', thr 
villeins of 'Phessaly, still dread thi‘ 
beings of the popular creed, the Nereich, 
the Cyclopes, and the Lamia. ^ 

The last lesson we would attempt to 
gather from the Kalcvala is this : th.il 
a comparison of the thoroughly popuitu 
beliefs of all t'ountries, the belitL 
cherish(al by tlu^ non-literary clasM> 
whose ballads and fairy-tales have onh 
recently been collca:ted, would [)rol)al)l\ 
reveal a general identity, concealed 1)\ 
diversity of name, among the 
people of tluj skies,” th(^ elves, ku’ii( \ 
Cyclopes, giants, ncrcids, brownies 
lamia). Tt could then be s’howii tlut 
some of these spirits survive among the 
lower beings of the mythology of 
the Germans call a Cultur-volk like the 
Greeks or Romans. It could also hr 
proved that much of the narrative ele- 
ment in the classic efdcs is to be found 
in a popular or childish form in {iriini- 
tivc fairy-tales. "J’he question would 
then come to be. Have the higlw'i 
mythologies been developed, by artisH'’ 
poets, out of the materials of a raie 

which remained comparativelyuntouched 

by culture ; or are the lower spirits, uiid 
the more simple and puerile forms of 
myth, degradations of the inventions of 
cultivated class ? In the majority of 
cases, the former theory is correct. 

* M. Schmidt, Volhhhcn Str 
finds comparatively few traces of theVnrslnp 
Zeus, and these mainly in proverbial expressi'ins. 
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THE DIVINING ROD 


There is something reiiuirkablc, and 
not flattering to human sagaeity, in the 
pciiudical resurrertion of sui)erbtitions. 
Houses, for example, go on being 
“ iKUinted ” in country districts, and mj 
educated man notices tlic circumstancx'. 
Then comes a case like that of the 
Drummer of Tedworth, or the (^ock 
Lane Ghost ; and society is deeply 
moved, philosophers plunge into contro- 
\ersy, and he who grubs among the 
dusty tracts of the past finds a world of 
fugitive literature on forgotten bogies. 

( hairs move untouched by human 
hands, and tables walk about in lonely 
castles of Savoy, and no one marks them ; 
till a day comes when the furniture of 
some American cottage is similarly 
alllicted, and then a shoddy new religion 
is based on the phenomenon, 'fhe 
latest revival among old beliefs is faith 
in the divining rod. “Our liberal 
shepherds give it a shorter name,” and 
so do our conservative peasants, calling 
the “rod of Jacob” the “twig.” To 
“ work the twig ” is rural English for the 
craft of Dousterswivel in the Antiijuiuy^ 
and perhaps from this comes our slang 
expression to “ twig,” or divine, the 
liidden meaning of another. Recent 
correspondence in the newspapers has 
proved that, whatever may be the truth 
about the “twig,” belief in its powers is 
!^till very prevalent. Respectable peotilc 
are not ashamed to bear signed witness 
fo its miraculous powers of detecting 
HR nigs of water and secret mines. It is 
habitually used by the miners in the 
^lendips, as Mr. Woodward found ten 
yeais ago; and forked hazel divining 
rods from the Mendips are a recognised 
part of €;)thno!ogical collections. There 
two vvafys of investigating the facts 


or fancies about the rod. One is to 
examine it in its actual operation — a task 
of considerable labour, which has 
recently been undertaken by the Society 
for Psychical Rt;scarch ; the other, and 
easier way, is to study the apiiearances 
of the divining wand in history, and that 
is what we ])ropose to do in this article. 

A\’hen a superstition or belief is widely 
spn'ud in Kuropi*, as the faith in the 
divining rod certainly is (in Germany 
rods are hidden under bal lies’ clothes 
when they are baptised), we naturally 
cx'iiect to find traces of it in ancient 
times and among savages all over the 
modern world. We have already 
examined, in “T'he lUill-Roarcr,” a very 
similar example. Wc saw that there is 
a magical instrument — a small fish- 
shajied piece of thin Hat wood tied to a 
thong — which, when whirled in the air, 
produces a strange noise, a compound 
of roar and liuz/. 'This instrument is 
saiTcd among the nativcjs of Australia, 
where it is used to call together the men, 
and to frighten away the women from 
the religious mysteries of the males, 
d'hc same instrument is employed for 
similar purjioses in New Mexico, and in 
South Africa and New Zealand— [larts of 
the world very widely distant from each 
other, and inhabited by very diverse 
races. It has also been lately discovered 
that the Greeks used this toy, which they 
called /jo/x/i?o'j, in the Mysteries of 
Dionysus, and possibly it may be iden- 
tical with the inystUa vannus lacchi 
(Virgil, Geotyics^ i. i66). The conclu- 
sion drawn by the ethnologist is that this 
object, called turndiin by the Australians, 
is a very early savage invention, probably 
discovered and applied to religious 
, purposes in various separate centres. 
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and retained from the age of savagery in 
the mystic rites of Greeks, and perhaps 
of Romans. Well, do we find anything 
analogous in the case of the divining 
rod? 

Future researches may increase our 
knowledge, but at present little or 
nothing is known of the divining rod in 
classical ages, and not very much (though 
that little is significant) among uncivilised 
races. It is true that in all countries 
rods or wands, the Latin vir^a^ have a 
magical power. Virgil obtained his 
mediaeval repute as a wizard because his 
name was erroneously connected with 
vir^ula^ the magic wand. but we do 
not ac'tually know that the ancient wand 
of the enchantress Circe, in Homer, or 
the wand of Hermes, was used, like the 
divining rod, to indicate the whereabouts 
of hidden wealth or water. In the 
Homeric hymn to Hermes (line 529) 
.Apollo thus describes the caduceiis^ or 
wand of Hermes : “ 'I'hcreafter will I 
give thee a lovely wand of wealth and 
riches, a golden wand with three leaves, 

. which shall keep thee ever unharmed.’’ 

In later art this wand, or cadiaruSy is 
■ usually entwincal with ser[)ents ; but on 
one vase, at least, the wand of Hermes 
, is simply the forked twig of our rustic 
miners and watcr-linders. The same 
form is found on an engraved Etruscan 
. mirror.* 

Now, was a wand of this form used in 
classical times to discover hidden objects 
, ' of value ? That wands were used by 
Scythians and Germans in various 
methods of casting lots is certain; but 
that is not the same thing as the working 
of the twig. Cicero speaks of a fabled 
wand by which wealth can be procured ; 
but he says nothing of the method of 
its use, and possibly was only thinking 
of the rod of Hermes, as described in 
the Homeric hymn already quoted. 
There was a Roman satura^ by Varro, 
called “ Virgula Divina ” ; fragments 
remain, but throw no light on the 
subject. A passage usually quoted from 

* Prellcr, Ausgcwiihlie Au/uitzc^ p. 154. 


Seneca has no more to do with the 
divining rod than with the telephone. 
Pliny is a writer extremely fond of 
marvels ; yet, when he describes the 
various modes of finding wells of water, 
he says nothing about the divining wand. 
The isolated texts from Scripture which 
are usually referred to clearly indicate 
wands of a different sort, if we except 
Hosea iv. 12, the passage used as motto 
by the author of Lett res qiii decouvrent 
V illusion de^ riiilosophcs sun la JJaguctk 
(ifipfi). 'I'he text is translated in our 
Bible, “ My people ask counsel at their 
stocks, and llicir staff declarcth uiih 
them.” Now, we have here no rcfei- 
ence to the search for wells and minerals, 
but to a form of divination for which 
the modern twig has ceased to he 
applied. In rural England people use 
the wand to find water, but not to give 
advi('c, or to detect thieves or murdercis: 
but, as we shall sec, the rod has been 
very much used for these purpose!) 
within the last thre(i centuries. 

This brings us to the mriral poweis of 
the twig ; and here wc find some assist 
ance in our inqiiiiy from tlur practices of 
uncivilised races. In 1719 John Bell 
was travelling across Asia ; he fell 111 
with a Russian merchant, who told him 
of a custom common among the Mongols. 
The Russian had lost certain pieces of 
cloth, which were stolen out of his tent. 
The Kutuchtu Lama ordered the proficr 
steps to be taken to find out the thief. 

One of the Lamas took a bench with 
four feet, and, after turning it in sevcnil 
directions, at last it pointed directly to 
the tent where the stolen goods Avem 
concealed. The Lama now mounted 
across the bench, and soon carried ii, 
or, as was commonly believed, it earned 
him, to the very tent, where he orclcietj 
the damask to be produced. The demand 
was directly complied with ; for it isvam 
in such cases to offer any excuse.* 

Here we have not a wand, indeed, hul 
a wooden object which turned in tlm 
direction nut of water or minerals, bid 

« TyU)r, Prim. Cult., ii. i’inlvmn-n. 

vii. 357. 
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of human guilt. A better instance is 
given by the Rev. H. Rowley, in his 
account of the Mauganja.* A thief had 
stolen some corn, 'bhe medicine-man, 
or sorcerer, produced two sticks, which 
he gave to four young men, two holding 
each stick. The medicine-man danced 
and sang a magical incantation, while a 
zebra-tail and a rattle were shaken over 
the holders of the sticks. 

After a while, ilic men with the sticks 
had spasmodic twitchings of the .arms 
and legs ; these increased nearly to con- 
vulsions According to the native 

idea, it 7aas the sticks which were 
possessed primarily, and through them 
the men, who could hardly hold them. 
The sticks whirled and dragged the men 
round and round like mad, through bush 
and thorny shrub, and over cvcryolDstaclc ; 
nothing &toi)t)ed them ; their bodies were 
torn and bleeding. At last they came 
back to the assembly, whirled round 
again, and rushed down the path to fall 
printing and exhausted in the hut of one 
of a chiefs wives. The sticks, rolling to 
her very feet, denounced her as a thief. 
She denied it ; but the medicine-man 
answered, “ The spirit has declared her 
guilty ; the spirit never lies.” 

The woman, however, was acquitted, 
alter a proxy trial by ordeal : a cock, 
used as her proxy, threw up the niuavi^ 
or ordeal-poison. 

Here the points to be noted are, first, 
the violent movement of the stii'ks, which 
the men could hardly hold \ next, the 
physical agitation of the men. The 
former point is illustrated by the con- 
fession of a civil engineer writing in the 
Times. This gentleman had seen the 
rod successfully used for water ; he was 
asked to try it himself, and he deter- 
mined that it should not twist in his 
hands “if an ocean rolled under his 
feet.” Twist it did, however, in spite of 
all his efforts to hold it, when he came 
above a concealed spring. Another 
example is quoted in the Quarterly 
Reviezv, vol. xxii., p. 374- narra- 
tor, in whom the editor “had implicit 

* 

’ Univirsi^es Mission to Central Africa, 
P- 217. Prim. Cult., ii. 156, 157. 




confidence,” numtions how, when a lady 
held the twig just over a hidden well, 

“ the twig turned so quick as to snap, 
breaking near her fingers.” 'I'here seems , 
to be no indiscretion in saying, as the 
statement has often been printed before, 
that the lady spoken of in the Quarterly 
Review was Lady Millbanke, mother of 
the wife of Byron. Dr. Hutton, the 
geologist, is quoted as a witness of her 
success in the search for water with the 
divining rod. He says that, in an experi- 
ment at Woolwich, “the twigs twisted 
themselves off below her fingers, which 
were considerably indented by so forcibly 
holding the rods between them.”* Next, 
the violent excitement of the four young 
men of the Mauganja is paralleled by 
the physical experience of the lady quoted 
in the Quarterly Review. “X degree 
of agitation was visible in her face when 
she first made the experiment ; she says 
this agitation was great ” when she began • 
to practise the art, or whatever we are to 
call it. Again, in Lettres qui decouvrent 
^illusion (p. 93), we read that Jacques 
Aymar (who discovered the Lyons 
murderer in 1692) se sent tout emu—^ 
feels greatly agitated — when he comes 
on that of which he is in search. On • 
page 97 of the same volume the body 
of the man who holds the divining rod 
is described as “violently agitated.” 
When Aymar entered the room where 
the murder, to be described later, was 
committed, “his pulse rose as if he were 
in a burning fever, and the wand turned 
rapidly in his hands” (Lettres, p. 107). 
But the most singular parallel to the 
performance of the African wizard must 
be quoted from a curious pamphlet 
already referred to, a translation of the 
old French Verge de Jacob, written, anno- 
tated, and published by a Mr. Thomas 
Welton. Mr. Welton seems to have 
been a believer in mesmerism, animal 
magnetism, and similar doctrines; but 
the coincidence of his story with that of 
the African sorcerer is none the less 

* Quoted in Jacobs Rod: London, n.d., a 
Iranslation of f.a Verge de Jacob, Lyon, 1693. 
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remarkable. It is a coincidence which 
must almost certainly be “ undesigned.” 
Mr. Welton’s wife was what modern 
occult philosophers call a “Sensitive.” 
In 1851 he wished her to try an experi- 
ment with the rod in a garden, and sent 
a maid-servant to bring “a certain stick 
that stood behind the parlour door. In 
great terror she brought it to the garden, 
her hand firmly clutched on the stick, 

nor could she let go ” The stick 

was given to Mrs. Welton, “and it drew 
her with very considerabhi force to 
nearly the centre of the garden, to a 
bed of poppies, where she stopped.” 
Here water was found, and the gardener, 
who had given up his lease as there was 
no well in the garden, had the lease 
renewed. 

Wc began by giving evidence to show 
(and much more might be adduced) that 
the belief in the divining rod, or in 
analogous instruments, is not confined 
to the Ihiropcan races. The super- 
stition, or whatever we are to call it, 
produces the .same effects of physical 
agitation, and the use of the rod is 
accompanied with similar phenomena, 
among Mongols, JCnglish people, French- 
men, and the natives of Central Afrii'a. 
The same coincidences arc found in 
almost all superstitious practii'es, and in 
the effects of these practices on believers. 
The Chinese use a form oi phxnchettt\ 
which is half a divining rod — a branch of 
the peach-tree; and “spiritualism” is 
more than three-quarters of the religion 
of most savage tribes, a Maori shitice 
being more impressive than anything the 
civilised Sludge can offer his credulous 
patrons. From these facts different 
people draw different inferences. 
Believers say that the wide distribution 
of their favourite mysteries is a proof 
that “ there is something in them.” The 
incredulous look on our modern “ twigs ” 
and turning-tables and ghost stories 
as mere “survivals” from the stage of 
savage culture, or want of culture, when 
the fancy of half-starved man was active 
and his reason uncritical. 

The great authority for the modern 


history of the divining rod is a work 
publi.shed by M. Chevreul, in Paris, in 
1854. M. Chevreul, probably with 
truth, regarded the wand as much on 
a par with the turning-tables, which, in 
1854, attracted a good deal of attention. 
He studied the topic historically, and 
his book, with a few accessible French 
tracts and letters of the seventeenth 
century, must here be our guide. A 
good deal of M. Chcvrcul’s learning, it 
should be said, is reproduced in Mr. 
Baring Gould’s Curious Myths 0/ t/u 
Middle yl,i;rs, but the French autlAor is 
much more exhaustive in his treatment 
of the topic. M. Chevreul could find 
no earlier book on the twig than the 
Tesiainc 7 it du Erire Basil Vale?tlitt^ a 
holy man who flourished (the twig) about 
1413, but whose treatise is possibl} 
apocryphal. According to Basil Valentin, 
the twig was regarded with awe by igno- 
rant labouring men, which is still tnu'. 
Paracelsus, though he has a reputation 
for magical daring, thought the use ut 
the twig “ uncertain and unlawful and 
Agricola, in his De Re Meiallica (1546), 
expresses a good deal of scepticism 
about the use of the rod in mining. A 
traveller of 1554 found that the wand 
was not used — and this seems to ha\L' 
surprised him — in the mines of Mace 
donia. Most of the writers of the 
sixteenth century accounted for tlie 
turning of the rod by “ sympathy," 
which was then as favourite an explana- 
tion of everything as evolution is to-day. 
In 1630 the Baron de Beau Soleil ol 
Bohemia (his name sounds rather Bohe- 
mian) came to PVance with his wile, 
and made much use of the rod in tlie 
.search for water and minerals, 'i'he 
Baroness wrote a little volume on the 
subject, afterwards reprinted in a great 
storehouse of this lore. La Physique 
Occulte, of Vallemont. Kircher, a 
Jesuit, made experiments which came 
to nothing ; but Gaspard Schott, a 
learned writer, cautiously declined to 
say that the Devil was always “at the 
bottom of it” when thb ro^ turned 
successfully. The problem*" of the rod 
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was placed before our own Royal 
Society by Boyle, in 1666; but the 
Society was not more successful here 
than in dealing with the philosophical 
difficulty proposed by Charles II. In 
1679 De Saint Remain, deserting the 
old hypothesis of secret “sympathies,” 
explained the motion of the rod (sup- 
posing it to move) by the action of 
corpuscles. From this time the question 
became the playing-ground of the Car- 
tesian and other philosophers. The 
btiuggle was between theories of “atoms,” 
magnetism, “corpuscles,” electric cfiluvia, 
and so forth, on one side, and the imme- 
diate action of devils or of conscious 
im[)osture, on the other. The contro- 
\ersy, comparatively simple as long as 
the rod only indicated hidden water or 
minerals, was complicated by the revival 
of the savage belief that the wand could 
'smell out” moral offences. As long 
:is the twig turned over material objects, 
}ou could imagine sympathies and 
‘‘cfiluvia” at pleasure. But when the 
wand twirled over the scene of a murder, 
"1- dragged the expert after the traces of 
ilic culprit, fresh explanations were 
wanted. Lc Brun wrote to Malcbranche 
on July 8th, 1689, to tell him that the 
wand only turned over what the holder 
had the intention of discovering.* If he 
were following a murderer, the wand 
.^ood-naturedly refused to distract him 
hy turning over hidden water. On the 
other 4 iand, Vallcmont says that, when a 
j^easant was using the wand to find water, 
it turned over a spot in a wood where a 
murdered woman was buried, and it 
conducted the peasant to the murderer’s 
house. These events seem iiK'onsistcnt 
with Le Brun’s theory of intention. 
Malcbranche replied, in effect, that he 
had only heard of the turning of the 
W'and over water and minerals ; that it 
then turned (if turn it did) by virtue of 
'’^’tne such force as electricity ; that, if 
'^uch force existed, the wand would turn 
'J'er open water. But it does not so 
tuin ; and, as physical causes are 

‘ Letters Sur la Ba^^iettc^ pp. 106-12. 


constant, it follows that the turning of the 
rod cannot be the result of a physical 
cause. The only other explanation is 
an intelligent cause— cither the will of 
an impostor or the action of a spirit. 
Good spirits would not meddle with 
such matters; therefore, cither the 
Devil or an impostor causes the motion 
of the rod, if it does move at all. This 
logic of Malebraiiche’s is not agreeable 
to believers in the twig; but there the 
controversy stood till, in 1693, Jacques 
Aymar, a peasant of Dauphinc, by the 
use of the twig discovered one of the 
Lyons murderers. 

Though the story of this singular 
event is pretty well known, it must here 
be briefly repeated. No affiiir can be 
better authenticated, and our version 
is abridged from the “Relations” of 
“Monsieur le Procureur du Roi, Mon- 
sieur TAbbe de la Garde, Monsieur 
Panthot, Doyen des Medecins de Lyon, 
et Monsieur Aubert, Avocat celebre.” 

On July 5th, 1692, a vintner and his 
wife were found dead in the cellar of 
their shop at Lyons. They had been 
killed by blows from a. hedging-knife, 
and their money had been stolen. The 
culprits could not be discovered, and a 
neighbour took ui)on him to bring to 
Lyons a peasant out of Dauphine, 
named Jacejues Aymar, a man noted 
for his skill with the divining rod. 'ILe 
Lieutenant-Criminel and the Procureur 
dll Roi took Aymar into the cellar, 
lurnishing him with a rod of the first 
wood that came to hand. According 
to the Procureur du Roi, the rod did 
not move till Aymar reached the very 
spot where the crime had been com- 
mitted. His pulse then rose, and the 
wand twisted rapidly. “ Guided hy the 
wand, or by some internal sensation,” 
Aymar now pursued the track of the 
assassins, entered the court of the Arch- 
bisho[)’s palace', left the town by the 
bridge over the Rhone, and followed the 
right bank of the river. He reached a 
gardener’s house, which he declared the 
men had entered ; and some children 
confessed that three men {whom they 
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described) had come into the house one 
Sunday morning. Aymar followed the 
track up the river, pointed out all the 
places where the men had landed, and, 
to make a long story short, stopped at 
last at the door of the prison of Beaucaire. 
He was admitted, looked at the prisoners, 
and picked out as the murderer a little 
hunchback (had the children described 
a hunchback?) who had just been brought 
in for a small theft. The hunchback was 
taken to Lyons, and he was recognised on 
the way by the people at all the stages 
where he had stopped. At Lyons he was 
examined in the usual manner, and con- 
fessed that he had been an accomplice 
in the crime, and had guarded the door. 
Aymar pursued the other culprits to the 
coast, followed them by sea, landed 
where they had landed, and only de- 
sisted from his search when they crossed 
the frontier. As for the hunchback, he 
was broken on the wheel, being con- 
demned on his own confession. It does 
not appear that he was i)ut to the torture 
to make him confess. If this had been 
done, his admissions would, of course, 
have been as valueless as those of the 
victims in trials for witchcraft. 


This is, in brief, the I li story of the 
famous Lyons murders. It must be 
added that many experiments were 
made with Aymar in Paris, and that 
they were all failures. He fell into 
every trap that was set for him; detected 
thieves who were innocent, failed to 
detect the guilty, and invented absurd 
excuses ; alleging, for example, that the 
rod would not indicate a murderer who 
had confessed, or who was drunk when 
he committed his crime. These excuses 
seem to annihilate the wild contemporary 
theory of Chauvin and others, that the 
body of a murderer naturally exhales an 
invisible maiihre meurtriere — peculiar 
indestructible atoms, which may be de- 
tected by the expert with the rod. 
Something like the same theory, we 
believe, has been used to explain the 
pretended phenomena of haunted houses. 
But the wildest philosophical credulity is 
^ggered by a matibre meurtribre which 


is disengaged by the body of a sober, 
but not by that of an intoxicated, mur> 
derer, which survives tempests in the 
air, and endures for many years, but is 
dissipated the moment the murderer 
confesses. Believers in Aymar have 
conjectured that his real powers weie 
destroyed by the excitements of Paris, 
and that he took to imposture ; but this 
is an effort of too easy good-nature. 
When Vallemont defended Ayniar 
(1693) in the book called La PIiysi,/m 
Occulte^ he declared that Aymar ^vas 
physically affected to an unpleasant 
extent by mati^re 7 neurtrilre^ but was 
not thus agitated when he used the rod 
to discover minerals. We have seiii 
that, if modern evidence can be trusted, 
holders of the rod are occasionally iniK'h 
agitated even when they are only in 
search of wells. The story gave rise to 
a prolonged controversy, and tl\e ( ase 
remains a judicial puzzle, but little elini 
dated by the confession of the huiw h- 
back, who may have been insane, er 
morbid, or vexed by constant question- 
ing till he was weary of his life. He 
was only nineteen years of age. 

The next use of the rod. was ve ty 
much like that of “ tipping ” and turuing 
tables. Experts held it (as did Le Pen; 
Menestrier, 1694), questions were askud, 
and the wand answered by turning in 
various directions. By way of showing 
the inconsistency of all philosophies of 
the wand, it may be said that one gid 
found that it turned over concealed gold 
if she held gold in her hand, while 
another found that it indicated the 
metal so long as she did 7 iot carry gold 
with her in the quest. In the search 
for water, ecclesiastics were particularly 
fond of using the rod. The Marechal 
de Boufflers dug many wells, and found 
no water, on the indications of a rod iQ 
the hands of the Prieur de Doreinc, 
near Guise. In 1700 a cure, near 
Toulouse, used the wand to answer 
questions, which, like planchette^ it oftec 
answered wrongly. The great souraer^ or 
water-finder, of the eighteenth century 
was one Bleton. He decUred that the 
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rod was a mere index, and that physical 
sensations of the searcher communicated 
themselves to the wand. This is the 
reverse of the African theory, that the 
slick is inspired, while the men who 
hold it are only influenced by the stick. 
On the whole, IMeton’s idea seems the 
IcbS absurd; but Bleton himself often 
failed when watched with scientific care 
by the iticredulous. Taramelle, who 
wrote on methods of discovering wells, 
in ICS56, came to the conclusion that 
the wand turns in the hands of certain 
individuals of peculiar temperament, 
and that it is very much a matter of 
chance whether there are or arc not 
wells in the places where it turns. 

If there are no j)henomena of this 
sort at all, it is remarkable that the belief 
in them is so widely diffused. But if 
the phenomena are purely subjective, 
owing to the conscious or unconscious 
a<'lion of nervous patients, then they are 
piecisely of the sort which the cunning 
iiicdicine-man observes, and makes his 
I)rofit out of, even in the earliest stages 
i)f society. Once introduced, these 
piiu'tices never die out among the con- 
servative and unprogressive class of 
peasants ; and every now and then 
they attract t.he curiosity of philosophers, 
or win the belief of the credulous among 
the educated classes. Then comes, as 
we have lately seen, a revival of ancient 
superstition. For it were as easy to plu('k 
the cdlnet out of the sky by the tail as 
to eradicate superstition from the mind 
of man. 

Perhaps one good word may be said 
for the divining rod. Considering the 
chances it has enjoyed, the rod has done 
less mischief than might have been 
expected. It might very well have 
become in Furope, as in Asia and 
Africa, a kind of ordeal, or method of 
searching for and trying malefactors, 
^en like Jacques Aymar might have 
played, on a larger scale, the part of 
Hopkins, the witch-finder. Aymar was, 
indeed, employed by some young men 
to point put, 8y help of the wand, the 
bouses of ladies who had been more 


tt 


frail than faithful. But at the end of 
the seventeenth century, in France, this 
research was not regarded with favour, 
and put the final touch on the discom- 
fiture of Aymar. So far as we know, 
the hunchback of f.yons was the only 
victim of the “ twig ” who ever suffered 
in civilised society. It is true that in 
rural luigland the movements of a 
Bible, suspended like a pendulum, have 
been thought to point out the guilty. 
But even that cvideiK C is not held goc^ 
enough to go to a jury. Since this 
sketch was written the great work on 
The So-called Divining Rod, by Professor 
W. T. Barrett, has superseded the 
previous studies.* Mr. Barrett’s book 
contains an excellent history of the rod 
in the past. It is peculiarly piquant to 
find that the violent “ anti-clerical ” and 
eminent paUcontologist, Monsieur de 
Mortillct, was himself a “dowser,” and 
exercised a faculty for which he could 
not account. Mr. Barrett gives a large 
account of experiments, mainly in water- 
findings, by professionals and amateurs, 
to which (in the case of amateurs) I 
could add freely. In my experience (or 
rather according to my information at 
first hand) the amateurs find not only 
water, but almost anything, including 
the tracks of human beings, which they 
set themselves to seek. Mr. Barrett 
made especial inquiry for failures by 
water-seekers, and considers them care- 
fully. In his opinion the movement of 
the rod (or the sensation, when the rod 
is used) is caused by involuntary and 
unconscious muscular movements, auto- 
matically betraying and indicating know- 
ledge existing in the sub-consciousness. 
How the knowledge reached the sub- 
consciousness is another question. The 
rod, in fact, is only one mode of stimu- 
lating “automatisms,” and bringing to 
the surface evidence of faculties con- 
cealed in “the abysmal depths of per- 
sonality.” Other methods are automatic 
writing, crystal-gazing, and modes known 

* Proceedings of the Society for Psychical 
Research. 
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to savages, such as boat-tilting on water. 
As regards unconscious muscular action, 
the divining rod once kicked up in my 
own hands, against all the muscular 
pressure of which I was conscious. 
What muscles worked it against the 
muscles which I knew that I was exerting, 
I cannot conceive. 

The rod has been much used for water- 
finding by corporations, companies, 
colleges, landowners, and other persons 
who say that, whatever the system of the 
process, the water-finder “ gets there all 
the same,” and, as long as he does so. 


they do not care how he managed it. 
In cases known to me, a squire, a l;in(i 
agent, and a ground bailiff, under pre ssure 
of demand for water, have tried the led 
themselves, with singular success. It 
happens, not infrequently, that if an 
expert holds the wrists of a neophyte, 
who holds the rod, the rod turns in the 
neophyte’s hands. This may be uitii- 
buted, in a general way, to suggestion; 
neither this process nor the traditional 
Celtic way of communicating the vision 
in second sight has so far succeeded in 
my own case. 


VI II. 


THE ART OF SAVAGES* 


“Avoid Coleridge — he is useless” says 
Mr. Ruskin. Why should the poetry of 
Coleridge be useful ? 'I'he question may 
interest the critic, but we are only con- 
cerned with Mr. Ruskin here — for one 
reason. Hi.s disparagement of Coleridge 
as “useless” is a survival of the belief 
that art should be “ useful.” This is the 
savage’s view of art. He imitates nature 
in dance, song, or in plastic art, for a 
definite practical purpose. His dances 
are magical dances, his images are made 
for a magical purpose, his songs arc 
incantations. Thus the theory that art 
is a disinterested expression of the imita- 
tive faculty is scarcely warranted by the 
little we know of art’s beginnings. We 
shall adopt, provisionally, the hypothesis 
that the earliest art with which we are 
acquainted is that of savage.s, contem- 
porary or extinct. Some philosophers may 
tell us that all known savages are only 


’ The illustrations in this article are for the 
most part copied, by permission of Messrs. 
Cassell & Co., from the Ma^autie of A rt, in 
which the Essay appeared. 


degraded descendants of early civilivd 
men, who have, unluckilyand inexpliraht}. 
left no relics of their civilisation, hut 
we shall argue, on the opposite tlicor}, 
that the art of Australians, for examfiK', 
is really earlier in kind, mono back v\ aid, 
nearer the rude beginnings of lhip,i^'\ 
than the art of people who have atlaiiu'd 
to some skill in pottery, like the Nc'v 
Caledonians. These, again, are inudi 
more backward, in a state really miidi 
earlier, than the old races of Mexico ^md 
Peru ; while they, in turn, show hut it 
few traces of advance towards the ail of 
Jvgypt ; and the art of Kgypt, at Ic-ot 
after the times of the Ancient Empnoi 
is scarcely advancing in the direction ul 
the flawless art of Greece. We shall be 
able to show how savage art, as of the 
Australians, develops into barbarous arl, 
as of the New Zealanders; while the aits 
of strange civilisations like those of Peru 
and Mexico advance one step furtlu r ; 
and how, again, in the early art of Gri » oe, 
in the Greek art of ages prior to Peri^ k:s, 
there are remains of barbalic forms whi' h 
are gradually softened into beauty, 
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there are necessarily breaks and solutions 
of continuity in the path of progress. 

One of the oldest problems has already 
risen before us in connection with the 
question stated: Is art the gratification 
of the imitative faculty? Now, among 
the lowest, the most untutored, the worst 
equipped savages of contemporary races, 
art is rather decorative on the whole than 
imitative. The patterns on Australian 
shields and clubs, the scars which they 
raise on their own flesh by way of tattoo- 
ii\u% are not recognisable imitations of any 
olijects in nature. The Australians, like 
llu; Red Indians, like many African and 
some aboriginal Indian races, Peruvians, 
and others, distinguish their families by 
the names of various plants and animals, 
fioni which each family boasts its descent. 
Thus you have a family called Kangaroos, 
descended, as they huicy, from the kan- 
},Mr()o; another from the cockatoo, another 
from the black snake, and .so 
forth. Now, in many quarters 
of the globe, this custom and 
this superstition, combined 
with the imitative faculty in 
man, has produced a form of 
art representing the objects 
from which the families claim 
descent. This art is a sort 
of rude heraldry — probably 
the origin of heraldry. Thus, 
if a Red Indian — say a Dela- 
ware — is of the family of the 
Till tic, he blazons a turtle on his shield or 
coat, probably tattoos or paints his breast 
with a figure of a turtle ; and always has 
a turtle, reversed^ designed on the pillar 
‘dx)vc his grave when he dies, just as, in 
our medimval chronicles, the lco})ards of 
fin English king are reversed on his scut- 
cheon opposite the record of his death, 
hut the Australians, to the best of my 
knowledge, though they are much gov- 
erned by belief in descent from animals, 
do not blazon recogni.sabIe objects on 
Iheir flesh, nor on the trees near the 
place where the dead arc buried. They 
have not arrived at this pitch of imitative 
though tney have invented or in- 
herited a kind of runes whicli they notch 


on sticks, and in which they convey to 
each other secret messages. The natives 
of the Upper Darling, however, do carve 
their family crests on their shields. In 
place of using imitative art, the Murri 
are said — I am not quite sure with what 
truth — to indicate the distinction of fami- 
lies by arrangements of patterns, lines, 
and dots tattooed on the breast and 
arms, and carved on the bark of trees 
near places of burial. In any case, the 
absence of the rude imitative art of 
heraldry among a rac'e which possesses 
all the social conditions that produce 
this art is a fact worth noticing, and 
itself proves that the native art of one of 
the most backward races we know is not 
essentially imitative. 

Anyone who will look through a collec- 
tion of Australian weapons and utensils 
will be brought to this conclusion. 'J'he 
shields and the clul.)s are elaborately 


Fir. I.— An Aiistr;iU.in Sliipld. 

worked, but almost always without any 
representation of plants, animals, or the 
human figure. As a rule, the decorations 
take the simple shape of the “herring- 
bone ” pattern, or such other ])atterns as 
can be produced without the aid of 
spirals, or curves, or circles. There is a 
natural and necessary cause of this choice 
of decoration. The Australians, working 
on hard wood, with tools made of flint, 
or broken glass, or sharp shell, cannot 
easily produce any curved lines. Every- 
one who, when a boy, carved his name 
on the bark of a tree remembers the 
difficulty he had with S and G, while he 
got on easily with letters like M and A, 
which consist' of straight or inclined 
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lines. 'I'he savage artist has the same 
difficulty with his rude tools in {)roducing 
anything like satisfactory 
a curves or spirals. We en- 

1 grave above (Fig. i)a sliicld 
on which an Australian has 
succeeded, with obvious diffi- 
culty, in producing concen- 
tric ovals of irregular shape. 
It may be that the artist 
would have produced perfect 
circles if he could. His 
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failure is exactly like that of 
a youthful carver of inscrip- 
tions coming to grief over his 
G’s and S’s. Here, however 
(Fig. 2), we have three 
shields, which, like the 
ancient Celtic pipkin (the 
tallest of the three figures 
in^Fig. 3), show the earliest 
known forni of savage 


decorative art— the forms which siir- 
vive under the names of “chevrcn” 
and “herring-bone.” These can be 
scratched on clay with the nails, or 
a sharp stick; and this primaeval way 
of decorating pottery made without 
the wheel survives, with other relic's of 
savage art, in the western isles of Scot- 
land. The Australian had not even 
learned to make rude clay pipkins, but 
he decorated his shields as the old Celts 
and modern old Scotch women decorated 
their clay pots, with the herring-bone 
arrangement of incised lines. In the 
matter of colour the Australians prefer 
white clay and red ochre, which they rub 
into the chinks in the woodwork of their 
shields. When they are determined on 
an ambush they paint themselves all over 
witii white, justly conceiving that their 
sudden apparition in this guise will 
strike terror into the boldest hearts. 
But arrangements in black and white of 
this sort scarcely deserve the name of 
even rudimentary art. 

The Australians sometimes introduce 
crude decorative attempts at designing 
the human .figure, as in the pointed 
shield opposite (Fig. 2, a), Which, with 
the other Australian designs, are from 
Mr. Brough Smyth's AOorighies of J’lc- 
toria. But these ambitious efforts usually 
end in failure. Though the Australians 
chiefly confine themselves to decorative 
art, there are numbers of wall-paintings, 
.so to speak, in the caves of the countiy 
which prove that they, like the Bush- 
men, could design the human figure in 
action when they pleased. Their usual 
preference for the employment of pat- 
terns appears to me to be the result of 
the nature of their materials. In modern 
art our mechanical advantages and facili- 
ties are so great that we are always 
carrying the method and manner of one 
art over the frontier of another. Our 
poetry aims at producing the effects oU 
music ; our prose at produQjng the effects 
of poetry. Our sculpture* tries to vie 
with painting in the representation of 
action, or with lace-making ^in ‘the pro- 
duction of reticulated surfaces, and so 
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forth- But the savage, in his art, has 
sense enough to confine himself to the 
sort of work for which his materials are 


and he confines himself to decorative 
scratches. Place the black in the large 
cave which Pundjel, the Australian Zeus, 



^tted. Set him in the bush, with no 
IJ^iple^pents arid materials but a bit of 
broken sKelUand a lump of hard wood, 


inhabited when on earth (as Zeus in- 
habited the cave in Crete), and give the 
black plenty of red and white ochre and 

o 
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charcoal, and he will ])aint the human 
figure in action on the rocky walls. 
Later we will return to the cave-paint- 
ings of the Australians and the Bush- 
men in South Africa. At present we 
must trace purely decorative art a little 
further. But we must remember that 
there was once a race apparently in 
much the same social condition as the 
Australians, but far more advanced and 
ingenious in art. The earliest men of 
the European 
( > o n t i n e n t , 
about whom we 
know much — 
the men whose 
bones and 
whose weapons 
are found be- 
neath the gravel- 
drift, the men 
who were con- 
temporary with 
the rhinoceros, 
mammoth, and 
cave - bear — 
were not further 
advanced in 
material civili- 
s.ation than the 
Australflns. 
I'hey used wea- 
pons of bone, 
of unpolished 
stone, and pro- 
bably of hard 
wood. But the 
remnants of 
their art, the 
scraps of mam- 
iiKJth or rein- 
deer bone in our 
museums, prove 

Fig. 4.— An Australian Sule. that they had a 

most spirited 
style of sketching from the life. In a 
collection of drawings on bone (probably 
designed with a flint or a shell), drawings 
by palaeolithic man, in the British Museum, 
I have only observed one purely decora- 
tive attempt. Even in this the decoration 
resembles an effort to use the outlines 


of foliage for ornamental purposes. 
In almost all the other cases the palaeo- 
lithic artist has not decorated his bits of 
bone in the usual savage manner, hut 
has treated his bone as an artist treat:5 
his sketch-book, and has scratched out- 
lines of beasts and fishes with his sharp 
shell as an artist uses his point. These 
ancient bones, in short, are the sketch- 
books of European savages, whose un- 
taught skill was far greater than that ol 
the Australians, or even of the Eskimo. 
When brought into contact with Euro- 
[)eans, the Australian and Eskimo very 
tluickly, even without regular teachim^, 
learn to draw with some spirit and skill. 
In the Australian stele, or grave-pillar, 
which we have engraved (Eig. 4), the 
shapeless figures below the men and 
animals are the dead, and the Iwilyns or 
gho.sts. Observe the pattmns in the 
interstices, d’hc artist had lived with 
Europeans. In their original conditions, 
however, the Australians have not attained 
to such free, artist-like, and unhampered 
use of their rude materials as the m)s- 
terious European artists who drew the 
mammoth that walked abroad among 
them. 

We have engraved one solitary Austra- 
lian attemi)t at drawn ng curved Unes. The 
New Zealanders, a race tar more highly 
endow^ed, and, when Europeans arrived 
among them, already far more civilised 
than the Australians, had, like the Aiiv 
tralians, no mclal implements. But their 
stone weapons were harder and keeni'r, 
and with these they engraved the various 
spirals and coils on hard wood, of which 
we give examples here. It is sometimes 
said that New Zealand culture and art 
have filtered from some Asiatic soure(^ 
and tliat in the coils and spirals designed, 
as in our engravings, on the face ot the 
Maori chief, or on his wooden fuinituie, 
there may be found debased Asiatie 
influences.' This is one of the questions 
which we can hardly deal with heie. 

* Part of the pattern (Fig. 5, />) recurs on th<^ 
New Zealand I’ull-rcjarcr, engnwed in the Fbsa> 
on the Bull-ruaier. • 
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Perhaps its solution requires more of resemblance, to be accounted for by 
knowledge, anthropological and linguis- the development of a crude early idea, 
tic, than is at present within the reach of may be traced most easily in the early 
any student. Assuredly, the races of the pottery of Greece. No one . says that 

the Greeks borrowed from the 



Fiu. 5.— «, A Maori Dfsi^n ; b, 'I'attoo on a Maoii's Fate. 


civilised people of America. 
Only a few enthusiasts say 
tliat the civilised peoples of 
America, especially the Peru- 
vians, are Aryan by race. Yet 
the remains of Peruvian pahices' 
are often by no means dis- 
similar in style from the 
“Pelasgic” and “Cyclopean ’* 
buildings of gigantic stones 
which remain on such ancient 
TTellenic sites as Argos and 
Mycenae. The probability is 
that men living in similar social 
conditions, and using similar 
implements, have uncon- 
sciously and unintentionally 
arrived at like results. 

Few people who are inter- 
ested in the question can afford 
to visit Peru and Mycenae and 
study tlie architecture for them- 
selves. Put anyone who is in- 


earth have wandered far, and have been 
wonderfully intermixed, and have left 
the traces of their passage here and there 
on sculptured stones, and in the keeping 
of the ghosts that haunt ancient grave- 
steads. But when two pieces of artistic 
work, one civilised, one savage, resemble 
each other, it is always dangerous to 
suppose that the resemblance bears wit- 
ness to relationship or contact between 
the races, or to inthiences imported by 
one from the other. New Zealand work 
may be Asiatic in origin, and debased 
by the effect of centuries of lower civili- 
sation and ruder implements. Or Asiatic 
ornament maybe a form of art improved 
out of ruder forms, like those to which 
the New Zealanders have already at- 
tained. One is sometimes almost tempted 
to regard the favourite Maori spiral as an 
imitation of the form, not unlike that of 
bishop’s cfozier at the top, taken by 
the gr^t » native ferns. Examples of 


terested in*the strange identity 
of the human mind everywhere, and in the 
necessary forms of early art, can go to 
the British Museum and examine the 
American and early Greek pottery. Com- 
[)arc the Greek key pattern and the 


wave pattern on 
(ircck and Mexi- 
('an vases, and 

('( mi pare the bird ^ 
faces, or human 
faces very like 
those of birds, 7 
with the similar 
faces on the clay 
pots which Dr. \\ 
Schliemann dug y 
up at Troy. The ^ 

latter are en- 
graved in his t 

book on 'Proy. 
Compare the so- 
called “ cuttle-fish ” 





Fig. 6. —From a Maori’s 
Face. 


Peruvian 


jar with the same figure on the early 
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pCJreek vases, most of which are to be 
in the last of the classical vase- 
Piooms upstairs. Once more, compare 
fcibe little clay “ whorls ” of the Mexican 
k%nd Peruvian room with those which 
1; Dr. Schliemann found so numerous 
Hissarlik. The conviction becomes 
irresistible that all these objects — 
|jin shape, in purpose, in character of 
, decoration — are the same, because the 
ptriind and the materials of men, in their 
airly stages of civilisation especially, are 
i ^Ihe same everywhere. You might intro- 
^^duce old Greek bits of clay-work, figures 
fjor vases, into a Peruvian collection, or 
I might foist Mexican objects among the 
I clay treasures of Hissarlik, and the 
I wisest archaeologist would be deceived. 
I The Greek fret pattern especially seems 
(;fto be one of the earliest that men learnt 



Fio. 7.— Bushman Dog. 


to draw. The svastika^ as it is called, 
the cross with lines at right angles to 
each limb, is found everywhere — in 
India, Greece, Scotland, Peru — as a 
natural bit of ornament. The allegoris- 
ing fancy of the Indians gave it a mystic 
meaning, and the learned have built I 
know not what worlds of religious 
theories on this “pre-Christian cross,” 
which is probably a piece of hasty deco- 
rative work, with no original mystic 
meaning at all* Ornaments of this sort 
were transferred from wood or bone to 
day, almost as soon as people learned 
|hat early art, the potter’s, to which the 
Australians have not attained, though it 
was familiar to the not distant people of 

* See Schliemann’s Troja^ wherein is much 
jtewning and fancy about the Aryan Svastika. 

r 


New Caledonia. The style of spiral 
and curves, again, once acquired (as i 
was by the New Zealanders), becam 
the favourite of some races,' especially 0 
the Celtic. Anyone who will stud' 
either the ornaments of Mycenae, 0 
those of any old Scotch or Irish collec 
tion, will readily recognise in that art th( 
development of a system of ornamen 
like that of the Maoris. Classica 
Greece, on the other hand, folio wet 
more in the track of the ancient systcii; 
of straight and slanted lines, and we do 
not find in the later Greek art that love 
of interlacing coils. and spirals which is 
so remarkable among the Celts, and 
which is very manifest in the ornaments 
of the Mycenaean hoards — that is, 
perhaps, of the ancient Greek heroic 
age. The causes of these differences in 
the development of ornament, the causes 
that made Celtic genius follow one trade, 
and pursue to its exsthetic limits one 
early moitf, while classical art went on a 
severer line, it is, perhaps, impossible at 
present to ascertain. J3ut it is plain 
enough that later art has done little 
more than develop ideas of ornament 
already Axmiliar to untutored races. 

It has been shown that the art which 
aims at decoration is better adapted to 
both the purposes and materials ot 
savages than the art which aims at 
representation. As a rule, the materials 
of the lower savages are their own bodies 
(which they naturally desire to make 
beautiful for ever by tattooing), and the 
hard substances of which they fashion 
their tools and weapons. These hard 
substances, ’when worked on with cutting 
instruments of stone or shell, are most 
easily adorned with straight cut lines, 
and spirals are therefore found to be, on 
the whole, a comparatively late form of 
ornament. 

We have now to discuss the efforts of 
the savage to represent. Here, again, 
wo have to consider the purpose which 
animates him, and the materials which 
are at his service. His pictures have a 
practical purpose, and do* not, spring 
from what we are apt, pdrhaps too 
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hastily, to consider the innate love of 
imitation for its own sake. In modem 
art, in modern times, no doubt the 
desire to imitate nature, by painting or 
sculpture, has become almost an innate 
impulse, an inborn instinct. But there 
must be some “reason why” for this; 
and it does not seem at all unlikely that 
we inherit the love, the disinterested 
love, of imitative art from very remote 
ancestors, whose habits of imitation had 
a direct, interested, and practical pur- 
pose. The member of Parliament who 
mimics the crowing of a cock during 
debate, or the street boy who beguiles 
his leisure by barking like a dog, has a 
disinterested pleasure in the exercise of 
his skill; but advanced thinkers seem 
pretty well agreed that the first men who 
imitated the voices of dogs, and cocks, 
and other animals, did not do so merely 
for fun, but with the practical purpose 
of indicating to their companions the 
approach of these creatures. .Such were 
the rude beginnings of human language ; 
and, whether that theory be correct or 
not, there are certainly practical reasons 
which impel the savage to attempt imita- 
tive art. I doubt if there are many savage 
races which do not use representative 
art for the , purposes of writing — that is, 
to communicate information to persons 
whom they cannot reach by the voice, 
and to assist the memory, which, in a 
savajje, is perhaps not very strong. 'Po 
take examples. A savage man meets a 
‘'avage maid. She does not speak his 
language, nor he hers. How are they 
to know whether, according to the 
marriage laws of their race, they are 
lawful mates for each other? This 
important question is settled by an 
inspection of their tattooed marks. If a 
Thlinkeet man of the Swan stock meets 
an Iroquois maid of the Swan stock, 
they cannot speak to each other, and 
the “gesture-language” is cumbrous, 
hut if both are tattooed with the swan, 
then the man knows that this daughter 
ut the swan is not for him. He could 
no more^man}^ her than Helen of Troy 
<^ould have hiarried Castor, the tamer of 


horses.. Both are children of the Swat?,; 
as were Helen and Castor, and must 
regard each other as brother and sister*^ 
The case of the Thlinkeet man and the 
Iroquois maid is extremely unlikely to; 
occur ; but I give it as an example of- 
the practical use, among savages, of! 
representative art. 

Among the uses of art for conveying, 
intelligence we notice that even the 
Australians have what the Greeks would' 
call the u-KVTdk-q^ a staff on which 
inscriptions, legible to the Aborigines, , 
are engraven. I believe, however, that 
the Australian a-KVTdXyj is not usually 
marked with picture-writing, but with 
notches— even more difficult to decipher. 
As an example of Red Indian picture- 
writing we publish a scroll from Kohl’s 
book on the natives of North America. 
This rude work of art, though the reader 
may think little of it, is really a document 
as important in its way as the Chaldoean ! 
clay tablets inscribed with the record of 
the Deluge. The coarsely-drawn figures 
recall, to the artist’s mind, much of the 
myth of Manabozho, the Prometheus ■ 
and the Deucalion, the Cain and the 
Noah, of the dwellers by the great lake. 
Manabozho was a great chief, who had 
two wives that quarrelled. ■ The two 
stumpy half-figures (4) represent the 
wives ; the mound between them is the 
displeasure of Manabozho. Further on > 
(5) you see him caught up between two 
trees — an unpleasant fix, from which the . 
wolves and squirrels refused to extricate 
him. The kind of pyramid with a figure 
at top (8) is a mountain, on which, when . 
the flood came, Manabozho placed his ’ 
grandmother to be out of the water’s 
way. The somewhat similar object is 
Manabozho himself, on the top of his „ 
mountain. The animals you next behold 
(10) were sent out by Manabozho to 
ascertain how the deluge was faring, and i 
to carry messages to his grandmother. ^ 
This scroll was drawn, probably on birch. - j 
bark, by a Red Man of literary attain- ' 
ments, who gave it to Kohl (in its lower 
right-hand corner [ii] he has pictured 
the event), that he might never forget the ; 
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story of the Manabozhian deluge. The 
Red Indians have always, as far as 
European knowledge goes, been in the 
habit of using this picture-writing for the 
purpose of retaining their legends, poems, 
and incantations. It is unnecessary to 
say that the picture-writing of Mexico 


the artist who recorded the Manabozhian 
legend, when they please. 

In addition to picture-writing, religion 
has fostered savage representative art. 
If a man worships a lizard or a bear, he 
finds it convenient to have an amulet or 
idol representing a bear or a lizard. If 
one adores a lizard or a bear, one is 
likely to think that prayer and acts 
of worship addressed to an image of 



Fiu. 8. -ReJ Indian Picture-writing: the Legend of 
Manabo/dio. 


the animal will please the animal 
himself, and make him propitious. 
Thus the art of making little portable 
figures of various worshipful beings 
is fostered, and the craft of working 
in wood or ivory is born. As a rule, 
the savage is satisfied with exces- 
.sively rude representations of his 
gods. Objects of this kind — rude 
hewn blocks of stone and wood— 
were the most sacred effigies of the 
gods in Greece, and were kept in the 
dimmest recesses of the temple. No 
Demeter wrought by the craft of 
Phidias would have appeared so holy 
to the Phigalians as the strange old 
figure of the goddess with the hccid 
of a mare. The earliest Greek saci cd 
sculptures that remain are scarcely, 
if at all, more advanced in art than 
the idols of the naked Admiralty 
Islanders. But this is anticipating : 
in the meantime it may be said that 
among the sources of savage repic 
sentativc art are the need of some- 
thing like writing, and ideas sug- 
gested by nascent religion. 

The singular war-picture (Fig, 9) 
from a cave in South Africa, whi( h 
we copy from the Cape Month!}' 
Magazine^ probably represents a 
magical ceremony. Bushmen are 
tempting a great water animal— a 
rhinoceros, or something of that 
sort — to run across the land, lot 


and the hieroglyphics of ancient Egypt 
are derived from the same savage pro- 
cesses. I must observe that the hasty 
indications of the figure used in picture- 
writing are by no means to be regarded 
as measures of the Red Men’s skill in 
art. They can draw much better than 


the purpose of producing rain. 'Die 
connection of ideas is scarcely apparent 
to civilised minds, but it is not more 
indistinct than the connection between 
carrying a bit of the rope with which a 
man has been hanged sftid success at 
cards — a common French «superstition. 
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'I'he Bushman cave-pictures, like 
those of Australia, are painted in 
black, red, and white. Savages, 
like the Assyrians and the early 
Greeks, and like children, draw 
animals much better than the 
human figure. The Bushman dog 
in our little engraving (Fig. 7) is 
all alive — almost as full of life as 
the dog which accompanies the 
centaur Chiron, in that beautiful 
vase in the British Museum which 
represents the fosteringof Achilles. 
The Bushman wall-paintings, like 
those of Australia, seem to prove 
that savage art is capable of con- 
siderable freedom, when supplied 
with fitting materials. Men seem 
to draw better when they have 
pigments and a flat surface of 
rock to work upon than when they 
are scratching on hard wood with 
a sharp edge of a broken shell. 
Though the thing has little to do 
with art, it may be worth mention- 
ing, as a matter of curiosity, that 
the labyrinthine Australian caves 
are decorated, here and there, 
with the mark of a red hand. 
The same mysterious, or at least 
unexplained, red hand is im- 
pressed on the walls of the ruined 
palaces and temples of Yucatan 
—the work of a vanished i)e()[)le. 

There is one singular fact in 
the history of savage art whi(’h 
reminds us that savages, like 
civilised men, have various degrees 
of culture and various artistic 
capacities. The oldest inhabitants 
of Europe, who have 'left any 
traces of their lives and handi- 
work, must have been savages. 
Their tools and weapons were not 
even formed of polished stone, 
but of rough-hewn flint. The 
pc(){)]e who used tools of this sort 
'uiist necessarily have enjoyed but 
^ scanty mechanical etiuipment, 
■iod the life tjiey lived in caves, 
which Jhey had to drive the 
cave-bear, and among snows, where 



Flu. 9. — Bushman Wall-painting’. 
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itfeey stalked the reindeer and the mam- 
moth, must have been very rough. These 
earliest-known Europeans, “palaeolithic 
men,” as they are called, from their use 
of the ancient unpolished stone weapons, 
Appear to have inhabited the countries 



Fig. io. --Palaeolithic Art. 


now known as France and England, 
before the great Age of Ice. This makes 
their date one of incalculable antiquity ; 
they are removed from us by a “dark 
backward and abysm of time.” The 
"whole Age of Ice, the dateless period 


of the polishers of stone weapons, the 
arrival of men using weapons of bronze, 
the time which sufficed to change the 
climate and fauna and flora of Western 
Europe, lie between us and the paljeo- 
lithic man. Yet in him we must recog- 
nise a skill more akin to the spirit of 
I modern art than is found in any other 
I savage race. Pahcolithic man, like othei 
savages, decorated his weapons ; but, as 
I have already said, he did not usually 
decorate them in the common savage 
manner with ornamental patterns. Hi- 
scratched on bits of bone spirited rcpie- 
j sentations of all the animals wIiom- 
! remains are found mixed with his own. 
I lie designed the large-headed horse of 



Fio. II.— Red Indian Art ; The Thunder-bird. 


j that period, and science inclines in 
j believe that he drew the breed correctly. 
I His sketches of the mammoth, the rcin- 
I deer, the bear, and of many fishes, m^y 
be seen in the British Museum, oi 
engraved in such works as Professor 
Boyd Dawkins’s Early Man in Britain- 
The object from which our next illuslra- 
lion (Fig. 1 2 ) was engraved represents a 
deer, and was a knife-handle. Eyes ut 
all trained in art can readily observe the 
wonderful spirit and freedom of these 
ancient sketches. They are the rapid 
characteristic work of true artists, who 
know instinctively what to select and 
what to sacrifice. 

Some learned men, Mr. lloyd^Dawkins 
among them, believe that ftie Eskimo, 
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that stunted hunting and fishing race of 
the Western Arctic Circle, are descendants 
of the palaeolithic sketchers, and retain 
their artistic qualities. Other inquirers, 
with Mr. Geikie and Dr. Wilson, do not 
believe in this pedigree of the Eskimo. 
[ speak not with authority, but the sub- 
mission of ignorance, and as one who 
has no right to an opinion about these 
deep matters of geology and ethnology, 
but to me Mr. Geikie’s arguments 
appear distinctly the more convincing, 
and I cannot think it demonstrated that 


with the graver of a true artist (Fig. 14);; 
The design is like a hasty memorandurAjj 
of r^eech’s. Then compare the stiff for-J 
mality of the modern Eskimo drawing; 

^3)- It is rather like a record, a: 
piece of picture-writing, than a free^ 
sketch, a rapid representation of what* 
is most characteristic in nature. Clearly, - 
if the ICskimo come from palaeolithic 
man, they are a degenerate race as fatr 
as art is concerned. Yet, as may be 
seen in Dr. Rink’s books, the Eskimo 
show considerable skill when they have 



Fjo. iz .~ I’alicolithic Art : A Knife-handle 
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the Eskimo are descended from our old 
palaeolithic artists. Yet if Mr. Boyd 
iMwkins is right, if the Eskimo derive 
their lineage from the artists of the 
Eordogne, then the Eskimo are sadly 
degenerated. In Mr. Dawkins’s Ear/y 
Man is an Eskimo drawing of a reindeer 
hunt, and a palaeolithic sketch of a rein- 
deer ; these (by permission of the author 
and Messrs. Macmillan) we reproduce, 
book at the vigour and life of the 
ancient drawing — the feathering hair on 
the dear’s bteast, his head, his horns, 
the very glasses at his feet, are touched 


! become acquainted with European 
methods and models, and they have, 
at any rate, a greater natural gift for 
design than the Red Indians, of whos^ 
sacred art the Thunder-bird brooding 
over page 72 is a fair example. Tho 
Red Men believe in big birds whic]^ 
produce thunder. Qiiahteaht, the Adam 
of Vancouver’s Island, married one, anc} 
this (Fig. 1 1) is she. 

We have tried to show how savage 
decorative art supplied the first ideas of 
patterns which were developed in varioiw 
ways by the decorative art of advancing 
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civilisation. 'J'he same progress might 
be detected in representative art. Books, 
like the guide-book to ancient Greece 
which I\ausanius wrote before the glory 
had quite departed, prove that the Greek 
temples were museums in which the 
development of art might be clearly 
traced. Furthest back in the series of 
images of gods came things like that 
large stone which was given to Oonus 
when he wished to swallow his infant 
child Zeus, and which he afterwards 
vomited up with his living progeny. 
'J'his fetich -stone was preserved at 


gold-work. Greek temples have fallen 
and the statues of the gods exist only ii 
scattered fragments.* But in the repre 
sentative collection of casts belonging tc 
tlie Cambridge Archaeological Museum 
one may trace the career of Greek ait 
backwards from Phidias to the rude 
idol. 

“Savage realism” is the result of a 
desire to represent an object as it is 
known to be, and not as it ap[)ours. 
Thus Catlin, among the Red Indians, 
found that the people refu.sed to he 
drawn in profile. 'J’hcy knew they h.id 



}'io. 14 — I’al.'rolitliio SkctcVi * A Reindeer 


Delphi. Next came wild bulks of bea.st- 
headed gods, like the horse-headed 
Demeter of Phigalia, and it seems pos- 
sible enough that there was an Artemis 
with the head of a she-bear. Gradually the 
bestial characteristics dropped, and there 
appeared such rude anthropomorphic 
images of Apollo — more like South Sea 
idols than the archer prince — as are now 
preserved in Athens. Next we have the 
stage of semi-savage realism, which is 
represented by the metopes of Selin us 
in Sicily, now in the British Museum, 
and by not a few gems and pieces of 


' two eyes, and in profile they seemed 
only to have one. I.ook at the Selinu^ 
marbles, and you will observe that 
figures, of which the body is seen in 
profile, have the full face turned to the 
spectator. Again, the savage knows 
that an animal has two sides; liotli, 
he thinks, should be represented, but he 
cannot foreshorten, and he finds the 
profile view easiest to draw. To satisfy 
his need of realism he draws a beasts 
head full-face, and gives to the one head 
two bodies drawn in profile. Examiile-^ 
of this are frequent in Minoati g*ems and 
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gold work ; and Mr. A. S. Murray sug- 
gei^ts (as I understand him) that the 
attitude of the two famous lions which 
guarded vainly Agamemnon’s gate at 
Myccnaj is derived from the archaic 
double-bodied and single-headed beast 
of savage realism. Very good examples 
of these oddities may be found in the 
[ournal of the Hellenic Society^ i88i, 
j)l. XV. Here are double-bodied and 
single - headed birds, monsteis, and 
sphinxes. We engrave (Idg. 15) three 
“Minoan” gems from the islands as 
examples of savagery in “ Minoau” art. 
Ill the oblong gem the archers are rather 
below the Red Indian standard of design. 
Tile hunter figured in the first gem is 
almost up to the Bushman mark. In 
his dress ethnologists will recognise an 
arrangement now common among the 
natives of New Caledonia. In the third 
gem the woman between two swans may 
be Leda, or she may represent Leto in 
Delos. Observe the amazing rudeness 


of the design, and note the modern 
waist and crinoline. That art, we know, 
could attain almost to the level of Greek 



I V - .Archaic Greek Gems. 


classical art, but the gem-cutters whose 
work is here represented were very poor 
artists.* 



’ For “ Minoan” masterpieces see Schucliardt, “ Schliemann’s hxcavations,” in Arthur Fvanss 
Vnhhtoric Tomb^ of /khosshs^ Mr. fiurrow.s’s Discoveries in CreUy and, for a popular account 
with excellent illustrations, Signor Mobi>o's Palates oj Cu'le. 
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Philosophers among the Dene Hare- 
skins, in the extreme north of America, 
recognise four classes of “Shadow” or 
magic. Their categories apply suffi- 
ciently closely to all savage sorcery 
(excluding sympathetic magic), as far as 
it has been observed. We have, among 
the Hareskins : — 

1. Beneficent magic, used for the 
liealing of the sick. 

2. Malevolent magic — the black art 
of witchcr^t. 


3. Conjuring, or the working of merely 
sportive miracles. 

.p Magic for ascertaining the truth 
about the future or the distant present 
— clairvoyance. This is called “ Ihe 
Young Man Bound and Bounding,” 
from the widely-spread habit of tying 
up the limbs of the medium, and from 
his customary convulsions. 

To all of these forms of magic, of 
spiritualism, the presence and aid or 
spirits ” is believed to be necessaryi 
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^Mth, perhaps, the exception of the spor- 
|tive or conjuring class. A spirit helps 
to^ cure and helps to kill. The free 
./Spirit of the clairvoyant in bondage 
’ meets other spirits in its wanderings. 
Anthropologists, taking it for granted 
"that “spirits” are a mere “animistic 
^.hypothesis ” — their appearances being 
^Counterfeited by imposture — have paid 
spittle attention to the practical magic of 
''savages, as far as it is not merely sym- 
pathetic and based on the doctrine that 
“ like cures like.” 

Thus Mr. Sproat, in his excellent 
work. Scenes and Studies of Savage Life^ 
frankly admits that in Vancouver Island 
the trickery and hocus-pocus of Aht 
-IBorcery were so repugnant to him that 
he could not occupy himself with the 
topic. Some other travellers have been 
more inquisitive; unlettered sojourners 
among the wilder peoples have shared 
'their superstitions and consulted their 
IfOracles, while one or two of the old 
Jesuit missionaries were close and puz- 
'zled observers of their “ mediumship.” 

Thus enough is known to show that 
savage spiritualism wonderfully resem- 
.bles, even in minute details, that of 
modern mediums and siances^ while 
both have the most striking parallels in 
'the old classical thaumaturgy. 

This uniformity, to a certain extentj is 
not surprising, for savage, classical, and 
modern spiritualism all repose on the 
pimaeval animistic hypothesis as their 
metaphysical foundation. The origin of 
this hypothesis — namely, that disem- 
bodied intelligences exist and are active 
— is explained by anthropologists as the 
Result of early reasonings on life, death, 
^leep, dreams, trances, shadows, the phe- 
^nomena of epilepsy, and the illusions of 
Starvation. This scientific theory is, in 
Itself, unimpeachable; normal pheno- 
.tnena, psychological and physical, might 
suggest most of the animistic beliefs.* 

. At the same time, “veridical halluci- 
tuitions,” if there are any, and clairvoy- 

Sec Mr. Tylor’s Primitive Culture^ chap. 

for the best statement of the theory. 


ance, if there is such a thing, would do 
much to originate and confirm the 
animistic opinions. Meanwhile, the 
extraordinary similarity of savage and 
classical spiritualistic rites, with the 
corresponding similarity of alleged 
modern phenomena, raises problems 
which it is more easy to state than to 
solve. For example, such occurrences 
as “rappings,” as the movement of 
untouched objects, as the lights of the 
seance room, are all easily feigned. TUii 
that ignorant modern knaves should 
feign precisely the same raps, lights, and 
movements as the most remote and 
unsophisticated barbarians, and as the 
educated Platonists of the fourth century 
after Christ, and that many of the other 
phenomena should be identical in each 
case, is certainly noteworthy. This kind 
of folklore is the most persistent, the 
most apt to revive, and the most uniform. 
We have to decide between the theories 
of independent invention; of transmis- 
sion, borrowing, and secular tradition ; 
and of a substratum of actual fact. 

Thus, either the rite of binding the 
sorcerer was invented, for no obvious 
reason, in a given place, and thence 
reached the Australian blacks, the 
Eskimo, the Dene Hareskins, tjic Daven- 
port Brothers, and the Neo-Platonists , 
or it was independently evolved in each 
of several remote regions; or it was 
found to have some actual effect — what 
we cannot guess — on persons entranced. 
What the effect was supposed to be is 
not beyond the range of conjecture. 
Many savage and barbaric peoples bind 
up the limbs of the body about to be 
interred. Probably the purpose is to 
prevent the dead from “walking.” To 
bind up a living man is to make him 
like the dead, and a sharer of their 
mystic lore. Thus, in Scotland, to 
make a man second-sighted, he was 
bound up with a hair-rope that had 
bound a corpse to the bier. After 
that he had second sight.* We arc 

* Kirk [fib, 1692), ^ecret ^nmoi\wealth '/ 
Elves ^ Fauns f and FeUries* 
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hampered by not knowing, in our com- 
paratively rational state of development, 
what strange things it is natural for a 
savage to invent. That spirits should 
knock and rap seems to us about as 
improbable an idea as could well occur 
to the fancy. Were we inventing a form 
for a spirit’s manifestations to take, we 
never should invent that. But what a 
savage might think an appropriate 
invention we do not know. Meanwhile, 
we have the mediaeval and later tales of 
rapping, some of which, to be frank, 
have never been satisfactorily accounted 
for on any theory. But, on the other 
liand, each of us might readily invent 
another common “ manifestation ” — the 
7 vind which is said to accompany the 
spirit. 

'I’he very word spiritus suggests air in 
motion, and the very idea of abnormal 
power suggests the trembling and 
shaking of the place wherein it is 
present. Yet, on the other side, the 
“cold non-natural wind” of siances^ of 
Swedenborg, and of a hundred stories, 
old or new, is undeniably felt by some 
sceptical observers, even on occasions 
where no , professional charlatan is 
engaged. I nfay cite my brother, the 
late T. W. Lahg, of Balliol College, who 
played in the University and Gloucester- 
shire Elevens in 1874 and 1875. I ^ 
other undergraduates, mostly “Blues,” 
and sceptical enough, held stances in the 
rooms of the Oxford wicket-keeper. I 
n«ed not describe the amazing things 
that occurred. “ d'he noise was as 
great when all the men had gone out 
of college,” said their host to me, “as 
when we were all in the room.” The 
point is that, as my brother told me, 
“just before any very odd thing hap- 
pened, I felt a very cold wind blowing 
over my hands.” As to the trembling 
and shaking of the house or hut, where 
the spirit is alleged to be, we shall 
examine some curious evidence, ancient 
and modern, savage and civilised. 
So of the^ other phenomena. Some 
seem to be of easy natural invention, 
others not so; and, in the latter case, 


independent evolution of an idea 
obvious is a difficult hypothesis, whil 
transmission from the Pole to Australil 
though conceivable, is apt to give rise t 
doubt. 

Meanwhile, one phenomenon, which i 
usually said to accompany others mud 
more startling, may now be held to hal^ 
won acceptance from science. This | 
what the I)en^ Hareskins call the 
of the Shadoiv — that is, the Magical Sleep 
the hypnotic trance. Savages are wel 
acquainted with this abnormal condition 
and with means of producing it; and it tj 
at the bottom of all their more mysteri 
oils, non-sympathetic magic. Befow 
Mesrner, and even till within the Iasi 
thirty years, this phenomenon, toq 
would have been scouted ; now it is | 
commonplace of physiology. For suet 
physical symptoms as introverted eyes ic 
seers we need look no further than 
Martin’s account of the second-sighted 
men, in his book on the Hebrides. Th« 
phenomenon of anaesthesia, insensibilifcjl 
to pain, in trance, is not unfamiliar t<3 
science; but that red-hot coals shoul^ 
not burn a seer or medium is, perhap^ 
less easily accepted ; while science, 
naturally, does not recognise the clair’^ 
voyance, and still less the “spirituaE^ 
attendants, of the seer in the Sleep^ qI 
the Shadow. Nevertheless, classicaii| 
modern, and savage spiritualists are 
agreed in reporting these last and most 
startling phenomena of the ma^ 
slumber in certain cases. 

Beginning with what may be admitted 
as possible, we find that the 
Hareskins practise a form of healing 
under hypnotic or mesmeric treatment* 
The physician (who is to be pitieij 
begins by a three days’ fast. Then a| 
“magic lodge,” afterwards to be de^^^ 
cribed, is built for him in the for,esj| 
Here he falls into the Sleep of till 
Shadow; the patient is then brougM 
before him. In the lodge the patie^l 
confe.sses his sins to his doctor, an| 

* Pelitot, Traditions Indiennes du CanaM 
Nord-Ouestf p. 434. 
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.' when that ghostly friend has heard all 
he sings and plays the tambour, invoking 
the spirit to descend on the sick man. 
The singing of barbarous songs was part 
of classical spiritualism ; the Norse witch, 
in The Saga of Eric the Kcd^ insisted on 
the song of Warlocks being chanted, 
which secured the attendance of “many 
powerful sj)irits”; and modern spirk- 
tialists enliven their dark and dismal 
programme by songs. Pieseiitly the 
Hareskin ph)sician blows on the patient, 
and bids the malady quit him. He also 
makes “ passes ” over the invalid till he 
produces trance ; the si)irit is supposed 
to assist. Then the spirit extracts the 
sin which caused the suffering, and the 
illness is cured, after the patient has 
been awakened by a loud cry. In all 
this affair of confession one is inclineil 
to surmise a mixture of Catholic practice-, 
imitated from the missionaries. It is 
also not, perhaps, impossible that 
hypnotic treatment may occasionally 
have been of some real service. 

. Turning to British Guiana, where, as 
elsewhere, hysterical and epileptic people 
ipakc the best mediums, or “Beay-men,”_ 
we are fortunate in finding an educated 
observer who submitted to be peaied, 
Mr. Im 'rhurn, in the interests of science, 
endured a savage form of cure for 
headache. The remedy was much worse 
than the disease. In a hammock in the 
dark, attended by a peay-inan armed 
with several bunches of green boughs, 
Mr. Im Thurn lay, under a vow not to 
touch whatever might touch him. 'Fhe 
peay-man kept howling questions to the 
kenaimaSj or spirits, who answered. “ It 
iyas a clever piece of ventrilocjuism and 
acting.” 

“Every now and then, through the 
mad din, there was a sound, at first low 
and indistinct, and then gathering in 
volume, as if some big, winged thing 
came from far towards the house, passed 
through the roof, and then settled heavily 
on the floor ; and again, after an interval, 
IS if the same winged thing rose and 
passed away as it had come,” while the 
^ was sensibly stirred. A noise of 


lapping up some tobacco-water set out 
for the kenaUnas was also audible. The 
rustling of wings, and the thud, “were 
imitated, as I afterwards found, by 
skiltully shaking the leafy boughs, and 
then dashing them suddenly against the 
ground.” Mr. Im Thurn bit one of the 
boughs which came close to his face, 
and caught leaves in his teeth. As a 
rule, he lay in a condition scarcely con- 
scious : “ It seemed to me that my spirit 
was as nearly separated from my body as 
is possible in any circumstances short of 
death. Thus it apjiears that the efforts 
of the peay-man were directed partly to 
the separation of his own spirit from his 
body, and i)artly to the separation of the 
spirit from the body of his iiatient, and 
that in this way spirit holds communion 
with spirit.” But Mr. Im 'BhuriVs 
headache was not alleviated ! 'I'he 
whirring noise occurs in the case of the 
(Mck J^ane Ghost (lyt)-’), in lamblichus, 
in some “haunted houses,”and i.s leported 
by a modern lady spiiituali.st in a book 
which provokes sceptical comments. 
Now, had the peay tradition reacheil 
Cock Lane, or was the [leay-man counter- 
leiting, very cleverly, some real pheno- 
menon?^ 

We may next examine cases in which, 
the savage medium being entranced, 
spirits come to him and answer question.s. 
Australia is so remote, and it is so 
unlikely that European or American 
spiritualists suggested their ideas to the 
older blacks (for mediumship seems to 
be nearly extinct since the settling of the 
country), that any transmission of such 
notions to the Black Fellows must be 
very ancient. Our authorities are Mr. 
Jhough Smyth, in Aborigines of Victoria 
(i. 472), and Messrs. Fison and Howitt, 
in Kamilaroi and Kurnai^ who tell just 
the same tale. The spirits in Victoria 
are called Mrarts^ and are understood 
to be the souls of Black Fellows dead 

* Very possibly the whirring roar of the 
turndun, or in Greek, Zufli, Yoruba, 

Australian, Maori, and South African mysterie'^ 
is connected with this belief in a whirring .sound 
caused by spirits. See “The Bull-ltoarer.” 
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and gone, not demons iinattarhed. The 
mediums, now very scarec, are Birraarks. 
They were consulted as to things present 
and future. The Ihrraark leaves the 
ramp, the fire is kept low, and someone 
“cooees”at intervals. “'Fhcn a. noise 
is heard. The narrator here struck a 
hook against the table several times to 
describe it.” This, of course, is “ spirit- 
rapping.” The knocks have a home 
among the least cultivated savages, as 
well as in medifcval and modern Europe. 
'Then whistles arc heard, a ])henomcnon 
lavishly illustrated in certain seances held 
at Rio de Janeiro’ where children were 
mediums. The spiritual whistle is 
familiar to Glanvil and to Homer. 
Mr. Wesley, at k^])worlh (1716), noted 
it among all the other phenomena. The 
Mrarts are next heard “jumping down," 
like the kenaimas. Questions are put 
to them, and thvy answer. 'They decline, 
very naturally, to approach a bright fire. 
'I’he medium (Hirraark) is found 
entranced, either on the ground where 
the Mrarts have bet'U talking or at^ th(^ 
top of a tree, very difficult to climb, 
“and up which there are no marks of 
anyone having climbed.” 'The blacks, 
of course, are peculiarly skilled in 
detecting such marks. In maleficent 
magic, as among the Dene TTareskins, 
the Australian sorcerer has “his head, 
body, and limbs wound round with 
stringy bark cords.”* •• The enchantment 
is believed to drag the victim, in a trance, 
towards the sorcerer. This binding is 
customary among the Eskimo, and, as 
Mr. Myers has noted, was used in the 
rites described by the Oracles in “trance 
utterances,” which Porphyry collected in 
the fourth century. Whether the binding 
was thought to restrain the convulsions 
of the mediums, or whe^ther it was 
originally a “test condition” to prevent 
the medium from cheating (as in modern 
experiments), we cannot discover. It docs 
not appear to be in use among the Maoris, 
whose speciality is “ trance utterance.” 

* S. P. R.J xix. 180. 

•• Brough Smyth, i. 475 - 
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A very pictun'sque description of fit 
Maori sMnee is given in 0 /</ New 
Zealand.^ The story loses greatly by 
being condensed. A j)0[)ular and accom- 
plished young chief had died in battle, 
and his friends asked the 'To/ninga^ or 
medium, to call him back. The chief 
was able to read and write ; he had kept 
a journal of remarkable events, and that 
journal, though “unceasingly searched 
for,” had disappeared. 'This was exactly 
a case for a test, and that which was 
given would have been good enough for 
spiritualists, though not for more reason- 
able human beings. In the village hall, 
in flickering firelight, the friends, with 
the English observer, the “ Pakcha 
Maori,” were collected. The medium, 
by way of a “cabinet,” selected the 
darkest corner, 'rhe fire burned down 
to a red glow. Suddenly the spirit 
spoke, “Salutation to my tribe,” and the 
chiefs sister, a beautiful girl, rushed, 
with open arms, into the darkness ; she 
was seized and held by her friends, 
'fhe gloom, the tears, the sorrow, nearly 
overcame tin; incredulity of the English- 
man, as the Voice came, “a strange 
melancholy sound, like the sound of a 
wind blowing into a hollow vessel.” 
“It is well wi\h me,” it said, “my place 
is a good place.” They asked of their 
dead friends ; the hollow answers replied, 
and the haiglishman “felt a strange 
swelling of the chest.” The Voice 
spoke again : “Give my large pig to the 
])riest,” and the sceptic was disenchanted. 
He now' thought of the test. “‘We 
cannot find your book,’ I said; ‘where 
have you ('onccaled it?’ The answer 
immediately came : ‘ Between the 

I'ahnhu of my house and the thatch, 
straight over you as you go into the 
door.’” Here the brother rushed out' 
“In five minutes he came back, with 
the hook in his handZ After one or fw^ 
more remarks the Voice came, “‘Fare 
well ! ’ from deep beneath the is^round 
‘Farewell!’ again from hie^h in air 
‘ Farewell I ’ om'e more came moaning 

* Auckland, 1863, ch. x. 
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■through the distant darkness of the 
night. The deception was perfect. 
, * A ventriloquist,’ said I, * or— or, perhaps 
the devil.' ” The siance had an ill end : 
the chief’s sister shot herself. 

This was decidedly a well-got-up affair 
for a colonial place. The Maori oracles 
are precisely like those of Delphi. In 
one case a chief was absent, was inquired 
for, and the Voice came, “ He will return, 
yet not return.” Six months later the 
chiefs friends went to implore him to 
come home. They brought him back a 
corpse ; they had found him dying, and 
carried away the body. In another case, 
when the Maori oracle was consulted as 
to the issue of a proposed war, it said : 
“A desolate country, a desolate country, 
a desolate country ! ” The chiefs, of 
course, thought the other country was 
meant, but they were deceived, as 
Croesus was by Delphi, when he was 
told that he “ would ruin a great empire.” 
[n yet another case the Maoris were 
inxious for the spirits to bring back a 
European ship, on which a girl had fled 
vith the captain. The Pakeha Maori 
vas present at this siance^ and heard the 
* hollow, mysterious, whistling Voice, 
The ship’s nose I will batter out on the 
jreat sea.’” Even the priest was puz- 
zled ; this, he said, was clearly a deceitful 
ipirif, or atua^ like those of which 
Porphyry complains — like most of them, 
n fact. But, ten days later, the ship 
ame back to port ; she had met a gale, 
ind sprung a leak in the bow, called, in- 
^aori, “the nose” {ihu). It is hardly 
urprising that some Europeans used to 
lonsult the oracle. 

Possibly some spiritualists may take 
omfort in these anecdotes, and allege 
hat the Maori mediums were “very 
lowerful.” This is said to have been 
he view taken by some American 
►elievers, in a very curious case, re- 
►orted by Kohl ; but the tale, as he tells 
t, cannot possibly be accurate. How- 
ver, it illustrates and strangely coincides 
rith some stories related by the Jesuit 
^fcre Lejeune, in the Canadian Mission, 
ItJ^ut 1637. The instances bear both I 


on clairvoyance and on the force which 
is said to shake houses s well as to lift 
tables, in the legends of the modern 
thaumaturgists. We shall take Kohl’s 
tale before those of the old Jesuit. 
KohU first describes the “Medicine 
Lodge,” already alluded to in the 
account of D^ne Hareskin magic. 

The “ lodge ” answers to what spirit- 
ualists call “ the cabinet,” usually a place 
curtained off in modern practice. Be- 
hind this the medium now gets up his 
“materialisations,” and other cheap 
mysteries. The classical performers of 
the fourth century also knew the advan- 
tage of a close place, ^ “where the powci 
would not be scattered.” 'I'his idea is 
very natural, granting the “power.’ 
The modern Ojibway “ close place,” or 
lodge, like those seen by old J*esuit 
fathers, “is composed of stout posts, 
connected with basket-work, and covered 
with birch bark. It is tall and narrow, 
and resembles a chimney. It is veiy 
firmly built, and two men, even if exert- 
ing their utmost strength, would i)e 
unable to move, shake, or bend it.”’ 
On this topic Kohl received information 
from a gentleman who “knew the 
Indians well, and was even related to 
them through his wife.” He, and many 
other white people thirty years before, 
saw a Jossaheed, or medium, crawl into 
such a lodge as Kohl describes, beating 
his tambour. “The entire case began 
gradually trembling, shaking, and oscil- 
lating slowly amidst great noise It 

bent back and forwards, up and down, 
like the masj: of a vessel in a storm. 1 
could not understand how those move- 
ments could be produced by a man 
inside, as we could not have caused 
them from the exterior.” Two voices, 

“ both entirely different,” were then 
heard within. “ Some spiritualists ” 
(here is the weakest part of the stor) ) 
“who were present explained it through 
modern spiritualism.” Now this was 

I TivL ^irnroXv Cta- 

Xft<r0ai. — Inmblichus. 

* Kol)l, Kikhi-Gami^ p. 278. • * 
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not before 1859, when Kohl’s book 
a})peared in English, and modern spirit- 
ualism, as a sect of philosophy, was not 
born till 1848, so that thirty years before 
1859, in 1829, there were no modern 
spiritualists. This, then, is absurd. 
However, the tale goes on, and Kohl’s 
informant says that he knew the Jossa- 
keed, or medium, who had become a 
C^hristian. On his deathbed the white 
man asked him how it was done : “ now 
is the time to confess all truthfully.” 
'I'he converted one admitted the pre- 
mises — he was dying, a Christian man 
— but, “ Believe me, T did not deceive 
you at that time. I did not movtj the 
lodge. It was shaken by the power of 
the spirits. I could see a great distance 
round me, and believed 1 could recognise 
the most distant objects.” 'I'his “ with 
an expression of simple truth.” It is 
interesting, but the interval of thirty 
years is a naked impossibility. In 1829 
there were queer doings in America. 
Joe Smith’s Mormons “spoke with 
tongues,” like Irving’s congregation at 
the same time ; but there were no modern 
spiritualists. Kohls informant should 
have said “ ten years ago ” if he wanted 
his anecdote to be credited, and it is 
curious that Kohl did not notice this 
circumstance. 

VVe now come to the certainly honest 
evidence of the P^re Lejeune, the Jesuit 
missionary. In the Relations de la 
Nouvelle France (1634) Lejeune dis- 
cusses the sorcerers, who, as rival priests, 
gave him great trouble. He describes 
the JVledicine Lodge just as Kohl does. 
The fire is put out, of course, the sor- 
cerer enters, the lodge shakes, voices 
are heard in Montagnais and Algonkin, 
and the Father thought it all a clumsy 
i mposture. The sorcerer, in a very sports- 
manlike way, asked him to go in himself 
and try what he could make of it. 
“You’ll find that your body remains 
below and your soul mounts aloft.” 
1 he cautious Father, reflecting that 
there were no white witnesses, declined 
to make tht/ experiment. This lodge 
Was larger 1 :han those which Kohl saw, 


and would have held half-a-dozen men^^ 
This was in 1634; by 1637 P^re Lejeune 
began to doubt whether his theory that 
the lodge was shaken by the juggler 
would hold water. Two Indians — one 
of them a sorcerer, Pigarouich, “me 
descouvrant avec grande sincerite toutes 
ses malices ” — “ making a clean breast 
of his tricks ” — vowed that .they did not 
shake the lodge— that a great wind" 
entered fort promf)t€ 7 nent et rudement^ 
and they added that the “ tabernacle 
(as T.,ejeune very injudiciously calls the 
Medicine Lodge) “ is sometimes so 
strong that a single man can hardly stir 
it.” The sorcerer was a small weak 
man. Lejeune himself noted the strength 
of the .structure, and saw it move with a 
violence which he did not think a man 
could have communicated to it, e.speci- 
ally not for such a length of time. He 
was assured by many (Indian) witnesses 
that the tabernacle was sometimes laid 
level with the ground, and again that the 
sorcerer’s arm and legs might be seen 
projecting outside, while the lodge stag* 
gered about — nay, more, the lodge would 
rock and sway after the juggler had left 
it. As usual, there was a savage, Aiiis- 
kuouaskousit, who had seen a juggler 
rise in air out of the structure, while* 
others, looking in, saw that he was 
absent. St. d'heresa had done equal 
marvels, but this does not occur to the. 
good Father. 

The savage with the Umg name was a 
Chri.stian catechumen, and yet he stood 
to it that he had seen a sorcerer dis- 
appear before his very eyes, like the 
second -sighted Highland('.r in Kirlds 
Secret Commomvealih (1691). “His 
ncibours often pcrceaved this man to 
disappear at a certane place, and about 
one hour after to become visible.” It 
would be more satisfactory if the Father 
had seen these things himself, like Mrs.' 
Newton Cro.sland, who informs the world 
that, when with Robert ("hambers and 
other persons of .sanity, she felt a whole 
hou.se violently shaken, trembling, and 
thrilling in the presence of a medium-^ 
not a professional, but a young ladf 
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amateur. Here, of course, we greatly 
desire the evidence of Robert Chambers. 
Spirits came to Swedenborg with a wind, 
but it was only strong enough to flutter 
papers, “the cause of which,” as he 
remarks with imiveU\ “I do not yet 
understand.” If Swedenborg had gone 
into a Medicine Lodge, no doubt, in 
that “close place,” the phenomena would 
have been very much more remarkable. 
In 1853 Pere Arnaud visited the Nas- 
qiiapees, and describes a stance. “The 
conjurers shut themselves up in a little 
lodge, and remain for a few minutes in 
a pensive attitude, cross legged. Soon 
the lodge begins to move like a table 
turning, and replies by bounds and 
jumps to the questions whic'h are put to 
the conjurer.”^ 'I'hc experiment might 
be tried with a modern medium. 

Father Lejcunc, in 1637, gives a case 
which reminds us of Home. Acc'ording 
to Home, and to Mrs. S. C. Hall, and 
other witnesses, when “ in power ” he 
could not only handle live coals without 
being burned, but he actually placed a 
large glowing coal, about the size of a 
crickct-ball, on the pate of Mr. S. C. 
Hall, whore it shone redly through Mr. 
HalVs white locks, but did him no manner 
of harm. Now Father Pijart was present, 
tesmoin oculaire^ when a Huron medicine- 
man heated a stone red-hot, put it in his 
mouth, and ran round the cabin with 
it, without receiving any Iiarm. P’athcr 
Brebeuf, afterwards a most heroic martyr, 
sent the stone to Father Lejeunej it 
bore the marks of the medicine-man's 
teeth, though Father Pijart, examining 
the man, found that lips and tongue had 
no trace of burn or blister. He reason- 
ably concluded that these things could 
not be done '‘'‘sans Voph'aiion de qnehjue 
DhnonP 'Fhat an excited patient should 
not feel fire is, perhaps, admissible ; but 
that it should not scorch either Mr. Hall, 
or Home, or the Huron, is a large demand 
on our credulity. Still, the evidence in 
this case (that of Mr. Crookes and Lord 
Crawford) is much better than usual. 


It would be strange if practices analo- 
gous to modern “ table-turning ” did not 
exist among savage and barbaric races. 
Thus Mr. 'Pylor, in Primitive Otltun 
(ii. 156), quotes a Kutuchtii I^ama, who 
mounted a bench, and rode it, as it 
were, to a tent where stolen goods wore 
concealed. The bench was believed, 
by the credulous Mongols, to carry the 
Lama ! Among the Manyanja of Africa 
thefts are detected by young men holdinii 
sticks in their hands. After a sufficient 
amount of incantation, dancing, and (on- 
vulsions, the sticks become possessed, 
the men “ can hardly hold them,” and 
are dragged after them in the requiud 
directions.^ These examples are analo- 
gous to the use of the Divining Rod, 
which is probably moved unconsciously by 
honest “dowsers”; “sometimes they be- 
lieve that they can hardly hold it.” 'These 
are ('ascs of movement of objects in (am- 
tact with human muscles, and are, thcic- 
forc, not at all mysterious in origin. A 
regular case of movement withovt enn- 
lact was reported from 'rhibet, by M. 
'Tscheref)anoff, in 1855. The modem 
epidemic of table-turning had set in 
when M. Tscherepanoff wrote thus to 
the Abeillc Rnssc:"^ “The Lama can find 
stolen objects by following actable whidi 
flies before him.” liut the I^ama, after 
being asked to trace an object, require^ 
an interval of some days before he sets 
about finding it. When he is ready, he 
sits on the ground reading a Thibetan 
book, in front of a small square table, 
on which he rests his hands. At the 
end of half-an-hour he rises and lifts his 
hands from the surface of the table; 
presently the table also rises from the 
ground and follows the direction of his 
hand. The Lama elevates his hand 
above his head, the table reaches the 
level of his eyes ; the Lama walks, the 
table rushes before him in the air, ^0 
rapidly that he can scarcely keep up with 

* Rowley, Universities' Mission to Cent^^^ 
Africa, p. 217 : cited by Mr. ^ylor, 

“ Quoted in La Table Parlanie^ a Frencn 
serial, No. I, p. 6. 


* Hind’s Explorations in Labrador, ii. 102. 
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its flight. The table then spins round, 
and falls on the earth ; the direction in 
which it falls indicates that in which 
the stolen object is to be sought. M. 
Tsoherepanoff says that he saw the table 
fly about forty feet, and fall. The stolen 
object was not immediately discovered; 
but a Russian peasant, seeing the line 
which the table took, committed sui('ide, 
and the object was found in his hut. 
The date was 1831. M. Tschcrepanoff 
could not believe his eyes, and searched 
in vain for an iron wire, or other 
mechanism, but could find nothing of 
the sort. T'his anecdote, if it does not 
piove a miracle, illustrates a custom.^ 

As to clairvoyance among savages, 
the subject is comparatively familiar. 
Montezuma’s [iricists predicted the arri- 
\i\\ of the Spaniards long before thi^ 
event. On this point, in itself well 
vouched for, Acosta tells a story which 
illustrates the identity, of the “astral 
body,” or double, with the ordinary 
body. In the witch stories of Increase 
Mather and others, where the ])ossessed 
sees the phantasm of the witch, and 
stiikes it, the actual witch proves to be 
injured. Story leads to story, and Mr. 
'I'homas Hardy somewhere tells one to 
this effect. * A farmer’s wife, a woman 
of some education, fell asleep in the 
afternoon, and dreamed that a neigh- 
bour of hers, a woman, was sitting on 
her chest. She caught at the figure’s 
arm in her dream, and woke. I.ater in 
the May she met her neighbour, who 
complained of a pain in the arm, just 
where the farmer’s wife seized it in her 
dream. The place mortified, and the 
poor lady died. T'o return to Montc- 
/unia. An honest labourer was brought 
before him, who made this very tough 
5 >tatemcnt. He had been carried by an 
eagle into a cave, where he saw a man 
in splendid dress sleeping heavily. Be- 
side him stood a burning stick of 
incense such as the Aztecs used. A 

* Colonel A. 3 . Ellis, in his work on the 
*orubas (1894^, reports singular motions of a 
hrge wooden cylinder. It is used in ordeals. 


voice announced that this sleeper was 
Montezuma, prophesied his doom, and 
bade the labourer burn the slumberer’s 
face with the flaming incense stick. 
The labourer reluctantly applied the 
flame to the royal nose, “ but lie moved 
not, nor showed any feeling.” On this 
anecdote being related to Montezuma, 
he looked on his own lace in a mirror, 
and “found that he was burned, the 
which he had not felt till tlien.”^ 

On the Cop[)ermine River the medi- 
cine-man, accordingto 1 learne, prophesies 
of travellers, like the Highland second- 
sighted man, ere they appear. The 
Films and Laiips boast of similar 
powcis. Schelfer is copious on the 
clairvo\ant feats of J.ai)[)s in trance. 
'The I'lskimo Angakut, when bound 
with their heads between their legs, 
cause luminous a])paritions, just as was 
dune by Mr. Stiinton Mcjses and by 
the mediums known to Torphyry and 
lamblichus ; the Angakut also send 
their souls on voyages, and behold 
distant lands. (.)ne of the oddest 
Angekok stories in Rink’s Ta/cs and 
Traditions of the Eskimo (p. 324) tells 
how some children played at magic, 
making “a dark cabinet,” by hanging 
jackets over the door to exclude the 
light. “The slabs of the floor were 
lifted, and rushed after them” — a case 
of “ movement of objects without physi- 
cal contact.” T'his phenomenon in future 
attended the young medium’s posses- 
sions, even when he was away from 
home. This particular kind of mani- 
festation, so very common in trials for 
witchcraft, and in modern spiritualistic 
literature, does not appear to prevail 
much among savages. Persons other-' 
wise credible and sane tell the authori- 
ties of the Psychical Society that, with 
only three amateurs present, things are 
thrown about, and objects are brought 
from places many miles distant and 
tossed on the table. These are techni- 
cally termed apports. The writer knows 

* The Natural and Morall History of the East 
and West Indiei^ p. 566, Londofi, 1604. 
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a case in which this was attested by a 
witness of the most unimpeachable char- 
acter. But savages hardly go so far. 
Bishop Callaway has an instance in 
which “ spirits ” tossed objects into the 
midst of a Zulu circle ; but such things 
are not usual. Savages also set out food 
for the dead ; but they scarcely attain to 
the credulity, or are granted the experi- 
ence, of a writer in the Medium} This 
astonishing person knew a familiar spirit. 
At dinner, one day, an empty chair 
began to move, “ and, in answer to the 
question whether it would have some 
dinner, said ‘Yes.’” It chose croquets 
de pomme de terre^ which were placed on 
the chair in a spoon, lest the spirit, 
whose manners were rustic, should break 
a plate. “In a few seconds I was told 
that it was eaten ; and, looking, found 
the half of it gone, with the marks show- 
ing the teeth.” Perhaps few savages 
would have told such a tale to a journal 
which ought to have a large circulation 
— among believers. 

The examples of savage spiritualism 
which have been adduced might prob- 
ably receive many additions — those are 
but gleanings from a large field care- 
lessly harvested. The phenomena have 
been but casually studied ; the civilised 
mind is apt to see in savage stances 
nothing but noisy buffoonery. We have 
shown that there is a more serious belief 
involved, and we have adduced cases in 
which white men were not unconscious 
of the barbarian spell. It also appears 
that the now recognised phenomena of 
hypnotism are the basis of the more 
serious savage magic. The production 
of hypnotic trances, perhaps of hypnotic 
hallucinations, is a piece of knowledge 
which savages possessed (as they were 
acquainted with quinine), while Euro- 

' pean physicians and philosophers ignored 
or laughed at it. Tobacco and quinine 
were more acceptable gifts from the bar- 
barian. His magic has now and then 
been examined by a competent anthropo- 

; * February 9th, 1872. Quoted by Mr. Tylor, 

in Primitive Culture^ ii., 39, 1873. 


legist, like Mr. Im Thurn, and Castren 
closely observed the proceedings of the 
bound and bounding Shamans among 
the Samoyeds. But we need the evi- 
dence both of anthropologists and of 
adepts in conjuring. They might detect 
some of the tricks, though Mr. Kellar, 
a professional conjurer and exposer of 
spiritualistic imposture, has been fairly 
baffled (he says) by Zulus and Hindus, 
while educated Americans arc puzzled 
by the Pawnees. Mr. Kellar’s plan of 
displaying a few of his own tricks was 
excellent ; the dusky professionals wcie 
stimulated to show theirs, which, as 
described, were miracles. The Pakeha 
Maori already quoted saw a M.um 
Tohunga perform “ a very good miracle 
as times go,” but he does not give any 
particulars. The late Mr. Davey, who 
started as a spiritualist catcchimien, 
managed, by conjuring, to produce 
answers to questions on a locked slate, 
which is as near’ a miracle as anything. 
But Mr. Davey is dead, though we know 
his secret, while it is improbable lh.it 
Mr. Maskelyne will enrich his repertoire 
by travelling among Zulus, Hindus, and 
Pawnees. As savages cease to be sav- 
ages, our opportunities of learning their 
mystic lore must decrease. , 

To one point in this research the 
notice of students in folklore may be 
specially directed. In the attempt to 
account for the diffusion of popular tales 
such as Cinderella^ we are told to observe 
that the countries most closely adjacent 
to each other have the most closely 
similar variants of the story. This is 
true, as a rule ; but it is also true that, 
while Scandinavian regions have a form 
of Cinderella with certain peculiarities 
not shared by Southern Europe, those 
crop up sporadically, far away, among 
Kaffirs and the Indian “aboriginal’ 
tribe of Santhals. The same pheno- 
menon of diffusion occurs when we find 
savage mediums tied up in their trances, 
all over the North, among Canadian 
Hareskins, among Samoyed and Eskimo, 
while the practice ceases at a given pom^ 
in Labrador, and gives place to Medicine 
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Lodges. The binding then reappears, if 
not in Australia, certainly in the ancient 
Greek ceremonial. The writer is not 
acquainted with “ the bound and bound- 
ing young man” in the intervening 


regions, and it would be very interest- 
ing to find connecting cases, stepping- 
stones, as it were, by which the rite 
passed from the Levant to the frozen 
North. 


X. 
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In the Revue des Deux Mondcs for 1856, 
tome i., M. Littrc publislied an article 
on table-turning and “rapping spirits.” 
M. Littre was a savant whom nobody 
accused of superstition, and France pos- 
sessed no clearer intellect. Yet his 
altitude towards the popular marvels of 
the day — an attitude at once singular 
and natural — shows how easily the 
greatest minds can pay themselves with 
words. A curious reader, in that [)eriod 
of excitement about “spiritualism,” 
would turn to the Revue^ attracted by 
M. Littre’^ name. He would ask : 
“ Does M. Littre accept the alleged 
facts : if so, how does he explain 
them?” And he would find that this 
guide of human thought did not, at 
least, reject the fiicts \ that he did not 
(as • he well might have done) offer 
imposture as the general explanation ; 
that he regarded the topic as very 
obscure and eminently worthy of study, 
and that he pooh-poohed the whole 
afkiir ! 

rhis is not very consistent or helplul 
counsel. Like the rest of us, who are 

far beneath M. Littre in grasj) and in 
Weight of authority, he was subject to 
the idola fori^ the illusions of the market- 
place. It would never do for a great 
scientific sceptic to say : “ Here are 
strange and important facts ot human 
nature ; let us* examine them' as we do 
Jill other natural phenomena ” — it would 


never do for such a man to say that 
without qualification. So he concluded 
his essay in the pooh-pooh tone of voice. 
He first gives a sketch of abnormalities 
in mortal experience, as in the case of 
mental epidemics, of witchcraft, of the 
so-called prophets in the Cevennes, of 
the Jansenist marvels. He mentions 
a nunnery where, “in the sixteenth 
century,” there occurred, among other 
phenomena, movements of inanimate 
objects, pottery specially distinguishing 
itself, as in the famous “Stockwell 
mystery.” Unluckily, he supplies no 
references for these adventures.' The 
Revue^ being written for men and women' 
of the world, may discuss such topics, 
but need not offer exact citations. M. 
Littre^ on the strength of his historical 
sketch, decides, most correctly, that 
there is rien de 7 iouveau^ nothing new, 
in the spirit-rapping epidemic. “ These 
maladies never desert our race.” But 
this lact hardly explains why “vessels 
were dragged from the hands” of his 
nuns in the sixteenth century. 

In search of a cause, he turns to 
hallucinations. In certain or uncertain 
physical conditions, the mind can project 
and objectify its own creations. Thus 
Gleditch saw the dead Maupertuis, with 
perfect distinctness, in the salle of the 
Academy at Berlin. Had he not known 

1 ' Revue lies Deux Mondcs^ 1 856* tome i., p. 853 ^ 
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that Maupertuis was dead, he could 
have sworn to his presence (p. 866). 
Yes ; but how does that explain volatile 
pots and pans ? Well, there are collective 
hallucinations, as when the persecuted 
in the Cevennes, like the Covenanters, 
heard non-existent psalmody. And all 
witches told much the same tale ; appa- 
rently because they were collectively 
hallucinated. 'I’licn, were the spectators 
of the agile crockery collectively halluci- 
nated? M. Littre docs not say so 
explicitly, though this is a conceivable 
theory. He alleges, after all his scien- 
tific statements about sensory troubles, 
that “ the whole ('hapter, a chapt(‘r most 
deserving of study, which contains the 
series of demoniac affections (affections 
demoniaques)^ has hardly been sketched 
out.” 

Among accounts of “ demoniac affec- 
tions,” descriptions of objects moved 
without contact arc of frc(iucnt occur- 
rence. As M. Littre says, it is always 
the same old story. But why is it 
always the same old story ? 'Fhere were 
two theories before the world in 1856. 
First there was the “animistic hypo 
thesis” — “spirits” move the objects, 
spirits raise the medium in the air, 
spirits are the performers of the airy 
music. Then there was the hypothesis 
of a force or fluid, or faculty, inherent 
in mankind, and notable in some rare 
examples of humanity. This force, fluid, 
agency, or what you will, counteracts 
the laws of gravitation, and compels 
tables, or pots, to move untouched. 

To the spiritualists M. Littre says, 
“Bah !” To the partisans of a force or 
fluid he says, “ Pooh !” “ If your spirits 
are spirits, why do they let the world 
wag on in its old way, why do they con- 
fine themselves to trivial effects?” 

The spiritualist would probably answer 
that he did not understand the nature 
and limits of spiritual powers. 

To the friends of a force or faculty in 
our nature M. Littre remarks, in effect, 

“ Why don’t you use your force ? Why 
don’t you supply a new motor for loco- 1 
motives? Pooh!” The answer would I 


be that it was not the volume and market 
value of the force, but the existence of 
the force, which interested the inquirer. 
When amber, being rubbed, attracted 
straws, the force was as much a force, as 
worthy of scientific study, as when elec- 
tricity is employed to bring bad news 
more rapidly from the ends of the 
earth. 

These answers are obvious : M. f.ittre’s 
satire was not the weapon of science, 
but the fiimiliar test of the boune,eois and 
the Philistine. Still, he admitted — nay, 
asserted strongly — that the whole series 
of “demoniac affections” was “na^t 
worthy of inv(‘sligation,”and was “ hardly 
sketched out.” In a similar manner, 
Brierre de Boismont, in his work on 
hallucinations, (e\[)lains a number of 
“ clairvoyant ” dreams by ordinary causes, 
But, coming to a vision which he knew 
at first hand, he breaks down: “Wu 
must confess that these explanations do 
not satisfy us, and that these i.vents seem 
rather to belong to some of the det.'pcsl 
mysteries of our being.”' 'riiere is a 
point at which the explanations of com- 
mon sense arouse scepticism. 

Much has been done, since iS5(), 
towards producing a finished picture, in 
place of an Idatiche. 'riio accejjted 
belief in the phenomena of hypnoti.siii, 
and of unconscious mental and bodily 
actions — “ automatisms ” — has expelled 
the old belief in spirits from many a 
dusty nook. But we still ask : “ 
objects move untouched ? why do they 
move, or, if they move not at all (as is 
most probable), tvhy is it always the 
same story, from the Arctic Circle to the 
tales of witches, and of mediums?” 

There is little said about this particular 
phenomenon (though something is said), 
but there is much about other marveb, 
equally widely rumoured of, in the brief 
and dim Greek records of thaumaturgy- 
To examine these historically is to put 
a touch or two on the picture o| 
“ demoniac affections ” which M. Litti^J 

* Hallucinations^ EnglUh trans^atiwn, p. 182; 
London, 1859. 
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desired to sec exe('iited. 'I'he Greek 
mystics, at least, believed that the airy 
music, the movements of untouched 
objects, the trium])h over gravitation 
atid other natural laws, for which they 
vouch, were caused by “ demons,” were 
“demoniac affections.” To compare the 
statements of Juisebius and lamblichus 
witli those of modern men of science 
and other modern witnesses can, thewe- 
fore, only be called supcriliious and 
su])crstitious by those who think M. 
Ja'ltre superstitious, and his desired in- 
\cstigation “ supc^rfluous.” 

When the epidemic of “spiritualism” 
broke out in the United States (1848- 
J852), students of classical literature 
perceived that spiritualism was no new 
lluiig, but a recrudescence of practices 
familiar to the ancient world. Even 
readers who had confined their attention 
to the central masteri)ic('es of Gn^ek 
literature rec'ognised some of the revived 
“phenomena.” The “Trance Medium,” 
the “Inspirational vSpeaker,” was a repro- 
duction of the maiden with a s])irit of 
divination, of the Delphic Pythia. In 
the old belief, the god dominated her, 
and spoke from her lips, just as the 
“control,” or directing siurit, dominates 
tlic medium. ] 3 ut there were still more 
striking resemblances between ancient 
and modern thaumaturgy, which were 
only to be recognised by readers of the 
late Neo-Platonists, such as Porphyry, 
and of the Christian Fathers, such as 
Jui^ebius, who argued against the apolo- 
gists of heathenism. The central classical 
writers, from Homer to Tacitus, arc not 
superstitious ; they accept the orthodox 
^tate magic of omens, of augurs, of 
prodigies, of oracles, but anything like 
private necromancy is alien and dis- 
tasteful to them. We need not doubt 
that sorcery and the consultation of 
the dead were being practised all through 
the classical period ; indeed, we know 
that it was so. Plato legislates against 
sc)rcery in a practical manner ; whether 
it does harm or not, men are persuaded 
that it does narm ; it is vain to argue 
with them, ftierefore the wizard and witch 


are to be punished for their bad inten- 
tions.* 

'Phere were regular and, .so to speak, 
orthodox oracles of tlm dead. 'J'hey 
might be consulted by such as chose to 
.sleep on tombs, or to visit the cavern of 
Trophonius, or other chasms which were 
thought to communicate with the under- 
world. Put the idea of bringing a shade, 
or a hero, a demon, or a god into a 
private rooin, as in modern spiritualism, 
meets us late, in such works as \.hc Letter 
of Porp/iyrv and the Reply of Tivnblichus^ 
w'ritten in the fourth rentury of our era. 
If we may judge by the usual fortune of 
folklore, these private spiritualistic rites, 
without tcmiple orState-supported priestly 
order, were no new things in the early 
centuries of (’hristianity ; but they had 
not till tlu'ii occupied the attention of 
philosophers and men of letters. The 
dawn ot our faith was the late twilight 
of the ancient creeds, the classic gods 
were departing, beliet uas waning, ghosts 
were walking, even i)hilosophers were 
seeking for a sign. 'The mysteries of the 
Kast had invaded Hellas. 

The J^.gyptian tlu^ory and practice 
were of S])ecial importance. By certain 
.sacramental formulai, often found written 
on papyrus, the gods could be con- 
straiiKid, and made, like mediaeval devils, 
the slaves of the magician. Examples 
will oc('ur later. This idea was alien to 
the Greek mind, at least to the philo- 
sophic Greek mind. I'he Egyptians, 
like Micliacl bcott, had books of dread, 
and an old li^gyptian romance turns on 
the evils which arose, as to W illiam of 
Deloraine, from the possession of such 
a volume.* Half-understood strings of 
Hebrew, Syriac, and other “barbarous” 
w'ords and incantations occur in Greek 
spells of the early Ghristian age. Again, 
old Hellenic magic rose from the lower 
strata of folklore into that of specula- 
tion. The people, the folk, is the uncon- 
scious self, as it w(Te, of the educated 
and literary classes, who, in a twilight of 

• laws, xi. 

* Records of the Pad, iv. 134-36. 
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creeds, are wont to listen to its prompt- 
ings, and return to the old ancestral 
superstitions long forgotten. 

The epoch of the rise of modern 
Spiritualism was analogous to that when 
the classical and oriental spiritualism 
rose into the sphere of the educated 
consciousness. In both periods the 
marvellous “ phenomena ” were prac- 
tically the same, and so were the per- 
plexities, the doubts, the explanatory 
hypotheses, of philosophical observers. 
This aspect of the modern spiritualistic 
epidemic did not escape attention. Dr. 
Leonard Marsh, of tiie University of 
Vermont, published, in 1854, a treatise 
called The Apocatasiasis ; or^ Progress 
Backwards. He proved that the marvels 
of the Foxes, of Home, and the other 
mediums, were the old marvels of Neo- 
Platonism. But he draws no conclusion, 
except that spiritualism is retrogressive. 
His book is wonderfully ill-printed ; and, 
though he had some curious reading, 
his style was cumbrous, jocular, and ver- 
bose. It may, therefore, be worth while, 
in the light of anthropological research, 
to show how very closely human nature 
has repeated its past performances. 

The new marvels were certainly not 
’.stimulated by literary knowledge of the 
ancient thaumaturgy. Modern spirit- 
ualism is an effort to organise and “ ex- 
ploit ” the traditional and popular phe- 
nomena of rapping spirits and of ghosts. 
Belief in these had always lived an under- 
ground life in rural legend, quite un- 
harmed by enlightenment and education. 
So far, it resembled the ordinary creeds 
of folklore. It is probable that, in addi- 
tion to oral legend, there was another 
and more literary source of modern thau- 
maturgy. Books like GlanviLs, Baxter’s, 
those of the Mathers and of Sinclair, 
were thumbed by the people after the 
literary class had forgotten them. More- 
over, the Foxes, who started spiritualism, 
were Methodists, and may well have been 
familiar with “old Jeffrey,” who haunted 
the Wesleys’ house, and with some of 
the stories of apparitions in Wesley’s 
Arminian Magazine. 


If there were literary as well as legcn- 
dary sources of nascent spiritualism, the 
sources were these. Porphyry, lambli. 
chus, Eusebius, and the life of Apollo- 
nius of Tyana, cannot have influenced 
the illiterate parents of the new than- 
maturgy. This fact makes the repetition, 
in modern spiritualism, of Neo-Platonic 
theories and Neo-Platonic marvels all the 
more interesting and curious. 

The shortest cut to knowledge of 
ancient spiritualism is through the lettei 
of Porphyry to Anebo, and the rei)ly 
attributed to lamblichus. Porphyry, the 
disciple of Plotinus, was a seeker for 
truth in divine things. Prejudice, literary 
sentiment, and other considerations, pre- 
vented him from acquiescing in the 
Christian verity. The ordinary paganism 
shocked him, both by its obscene and 
undignified myths, and by many features 
of its ritual. He devised non-natural 
interpretations of its sacred legends ; he 
looked for a visible or tangible “ sign 
and he did not shrink from investigating 
the thaumaturgy of his age. His letter 
of intjuiry is preserved in fragments by 
Eusebius and St. Augustine \ Gale edited 
it, and, as he says, offers us an Absyrtiis 
(the brother of Medea, who scattered his 
mutilated remains) rather than a Pen- 
phyry.^ Not all of Porphyry’s questions 
interest us for our present purpose. I h; 
asks, among other things : How ('an 
gods, as in the evocations of gods, be 
made subject to necessity, and compelled 
to manifest themselves ?“ 

How do you discriminate between 
demons and gods that are manifest or 
not manifest ? How docs a demon 
differ from a hero, or from a mere soul 
of a dead man ? 

By what sign can we be sure that tlie 
manifesting agency present is that of a 
god, an angel, an archon, or a soul? 
For to boast, and to display phantasms, 
is common to all these varieties .3 

* The references are to Parthey’s edition, 
Berlin, 1857. 

* Kal \ey6fievai dvdyKai 3. 

3 All are, for Porphyry, “ pha^ta^mogenetic 
agencies.” 
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In these perplexities Porphyry re- 
sembles the anxious spiritualistic in- 
quirer. A “ materialised spirit ” alleges 
himself to be Washington, or Franklin, 
or the lost wife, or friend, or child of him 
who seeks the mediums. How is the 
inquirer, how was Porphyry, to know 
that the assertion is correct — that it is 
not the mere “ boasting ” of some vulgar 
spirit ? In the same way, when messages 
are given through a medium’s mouth, ftr 
by raps, or movements of a table, or 
a planchette, or by automatic writing, 
how (even discounting imposture) is the 
source to be verified ? How is the iden- 
tity of the spirit to be established ? 'Fhis 
({iiestion of discerning spirits, of identi- 
lying them, of not taking an angel for a 
(levil, or vice versa, was most important 
111 the Middle Ages. On this turned 
the fate of Joan of Arc : Were her voices 
and visions of God or of Satan ? They 
I aine, as in the cases mentioned by 
lainblichus, with a light, a hallucination 
of brilliance. When Jean Brehal, Grand 
Imtuisitor of France, in 1450-1456, held 
the process for rehabilitating Joan, con- 
demned as a witch in 1431, he entered 
learnedly into the tests of “ spirit-iden- 
lily.”" St. Theresa was bidden to try to 
I'xorcise her visions, by the sign of the 
fToss. Saint or sorcerer ? — it was always 
a delicate inquiry. 

lamblichus, in his reply to Porphyry’s 
doubts, first enters into theology pretty 
deeply; but in book ii., chap, iii., he 
"ornes, as it were, to business. The 
nature of the spiritual agency present on 
any occasion may be ascertained from 
his manifestations or epiphanies. All 
these agencies show in a light ; we pe 
reminded inevitably of the light which 
accompanied the visions of Colonel 
Idardiner and of Pascal. Joan of Arc, 
too, in reply to her judges, averred that 
a light (claritas) usually accompanied 
ilie voices which came to her.^ These 
things, if we call them hallucinations, 

* Jean Brihali par P.P. Belon et Balnie, 
r*aris, j.a.^p.^105. 

* Ptveis de Condemnation, i. 75* 


were, at least, hallucinations of the good 
and great, and must be regarded not 
without reverence. But modern spirit- 
ualistic and ghostly literature is full of 
lights which accompany “ manifesta- 
tions,” or attend the nocturnal invasions 
of apparitions. Examples are so common 
that they can readily be found by ariy- 
one who studies Mrs. Crowe’s Night Side 
of Nature, or Home’s Life, or Phantasms 
of the Living, or the l^roceedings of the 
Psychical Society. Meantime Homer 
and 'Phcocritus, in familiar passages, attest 
this belief in light attendant on the 
coming of the divine ; while the Norse 
Sagas, and the well-known tale of Sir 
Charles Lee’s daughter and the ghost of 
her mother (1662), speak for the same 
belief in the pre-Christian North and in 
the society of the Restoration.' A light 
always comes among the Eskimo, when 
the tornak, or familiar spirit, visits the ' 
Angekok, or sorcerer. Here, then, is 
harmony enough in the psychical beliefs 
of all time, as when we learn that lights 
were flashed by the spirits who beset the 
late Rev. Stainton Moses.^ Unluckily, 
while we have this cloud of witnesses to 
the belief in a spiritual light, we are still 
uncertain as to whether the seeing of 
such a light is a physical symptom of 
hallucination. This is the opinion of 
M. Lelut, as given in his Amuktie de 
Pascal (p. 301) : “This globe of fire...... 

is a common constituent of hallucinations 
of sight, and may be regarded at once as 
their most elementary form, and their 
highest degree of intensity.” M. Lelut 
knew the phenomenon among mystics 
whom he had observed in his practice as 
an “alienist.” He also quotes a story 
told of himself by Benvenuto Cellini. 
If we can admit that this hallucination 
of brilliant light may be produced in the 
conditions of a seance, whether modern, 
savage, or classical, we obtain a partial 
solution of the problem presented by the 

* Appended 10 BeauinonL’s work on Spirits, 
1705. 

= See Mr. Lillie’s Modem Mystics, and, better; 

I Mr. Myers, in Proceedings 5. P. A’., January, 

1 ii;94- 
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world-wide diffusion of this belief. Of 
course, once accepted as an element in 
spiritualism, a little phosphorus supplies 
the modern medium with a retiiiisitc of 
his trade." 

Returning to lamblichus, he classifies 
his phantasmogenctic agencies by the 
kind of light they show ; greater or less, 
more or less divided, mure or less pure, 

' steady or agdtated (ii. 4). The arrival 
of demons is attended by disturbances.^ 
Heroes are usually very noisy in their 
manifestations j a hero is a Poltergeist^ 

“ sounds echo around ” (ii. 8). There 
are also subjective moods diversely gen- 
erated by diverse apparitions; souls of 
the dead, for example, prompt to lust 
(ii. 9). On the whole, a great deal of 
experience is needed by the thaurnatur- 
gist, if he is to distinguish between one 
kind of manifestation and another. Even 
Inquisitors have differed in opinion. 

larnblichus next tackles the difficult 
question of imposition and personation 
by spirits. Thus a soul, or a spirit, may 
give itself out for a god, and exhibit the 
appropriate phantasmagoria : may boast 
and deceive (ii. 10). This is the result 
of some error or blunder in the cere- 
mony of ev()cation .3 A bad or low 
spirit may thus enter, disguised as a 
demon or god, and may utter deceitful 
words. But all arts, says our guide, are 
liable to errors, and the “sacred art” 

‘ Origen, or whoever wrote the Philosophou- , 
menat gives a recipe for producing a luminous 
figure on a wall. For moving lights he suggests 
attaching lighted tow to a bird, and letting it 
loose. Maury translates the passages in La 
MagiCy pp. 58-59. Spiritualists, of course, will 
allege that the world -wide theory of spectral 
lights is based on fact, and that the hallucina- 
tions are not begotten by subjective conditions, 
but by a genuine “ phantasmogenctic agency.” 
Two men of science, Earon Schrenk-Notzing 
and Dr. Gibotteau, vouch for illusions of light 
accompanying attempts by living agents to 
transfer a hallucinatory vision of themselves to 
persons at a distance {/oumal S. P. R.y iii. 307 • 
Proceedings, viii. 476). It will be asserted by 
Spiritualists that disembodied agencies produce 
the same effect in a higher degree. 

* Oopv^ibdrj jxh (pcpdfiem ra 
3 ripUa &p ifidpTr]fid ri (rv/ifidipr} wepl t^p 
$€OVpyiK^P Tixp-qp. 


must not be judged by its occasional 
imperfections. We know the same kind 
of excuses in modern times. 

i orphyry went on to ask questions 
about divination and clairvoyance. We 
often ascertain the future, he says, in 
dreams, when our bodies are lying still 
and peaceful ; when we are in no con- 
vulsive ecstasy such as diviners use. 
Many persons prophesy “ in enthusiastic 
and divinely seized moments, awake, in 
a sense, yet not in their habitual state of 
consciousness.” Music of certain kinds, 
the water of certain holy wells, the 
vapours of Branchidte, produce sik Ii 
ecstatic effects. Some “take darkness 
lor an ally ” (dark slanecs)^ some see 
visions in water, others on a wall, others 
in sun or moon. As an example ol 
ancient visions in water, we may take 
one from the life of Isidores, by Jkimas- 
cius. Isidorus and his biographer wcie 
acquainted with women who beheld in 
pure water in a glass vessel the i)hantasin^ 
of future events." This form of divina- 
tion is still practised, though crystal balls 
are more commonly used than decanters 
of water. Ancient and modern super- 
stition, a,s in the familiar case of Dr. 
Dee, attributes the phantasms to spiritual 
agency. 

Is a divine being compelled. Porphyry 
asks, to aid in these efforts, or is it only 
the soul of the seer, as some believe, 
which hallucinates itself, by the aid of 
points de repiret^ Or is there a blend- 

of the soul’s operations with the 
divine inspiration? Or are demons in 
some way evolved out of something 
abstracted from living bodies? Me 
seems to hint at some such theory of 
“exuvious fumes” from the “circle ” as 
more recent inquirers have imagined. 
The young appear to be peculiarly sen 
sitive to vapours, invocations, and other 
magical methods which affect the human 
constitution, and the young are usually 
as seers. Hence visions are 
probably subjective. Ecstasy, madne.ss, 

' Damascius, ap. Phoiium. • * 

* vadj} (K /iiKpCfp alduyfidrup ty^ipdvepat 
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fasts, and vigils seem particularly favour- 
a 1 )le to divination. Or are there certain 
mystic correspondences in the nature of 
things, which may be delected ? Thus 
stones and herbs are used in evocations ; 
“sacred bonds” are tied (as in the 
Eskimo hypnotism and in Australia); 
closed doors arc opened, the heavenly 
bodies are observed. Some suppose that 
there is a race of false and counterfeiting 
spirits, which, indeed, lamblichus admits. 
'I’hese act the parts of gods, demons, 
and souls of the dead. Again, the con- 
jurer plays on our expectant attention. 
Omitting some remarks no longer apt)ro- 
priate. Porphyry asks what use there is 
in chanting barbarous and meaningless 
words. He is inclined to think that the 
demon, or guardian spirit of each man, 
is only part of his soul — in fact, his 
“subliminal self.” And, generally, he 
suspects that tlie whole affair is “ a mere 
imaginative deceit, played off on itself 
by the soul.” 

Replying as to divination, lamblichus 
says tliat the right kind of dreams are 
between sleeping and waking, when we 
hear a voice giving directions. A modern 
example occurred in the trial of the 
Assynt murderer in 1831. One Kenneth 
h>aser, called “ the dreamer,” said in the 
trial : “ I was at home wlien I had the 
dream. It was said to me in my sleep 
liy a voice like a man’s voice, that the 
pack (of the murdered pedlar) was lying 
in sight of the place. I got a sight of 
the«placc just as if I had been awake. I 
never saw the place before, but the voice 
said in Gaelic, ‘the pack of the mer- 
chant is lying in a cairn of stone.s, in a 
hollow near to their house.’ The voice 
did not name Macleod’s house.” The 
pack was, however, not found there, but 
in a place hard by, which Kenneth had 
not seen in his dream. Oddly enough, 
the murderer had originally hidden the 
pack, or some of its contents, in a cairn 
of stones, but later removed it. In the 
“willing game,” as played by Mr. Stuart 
Cumberland, the seeker usually goes first 
to the place where the hider had thought 
of concealiAg the object, though later he 


changes his mind. Macleod was hanged; 
he confessed his guilt.* 

lamblichus believed in dreams of this 
kind, and in voices heard by men wide 
awake, as in the case of Joan of Arc. 
When an invisible spirit is present, he 
makes a whirring noise, like the Cock 
Lane Ghost Lights also arc exhibited; ■ 
the medium then by some mystic sense 
knows what the spirit means. The soul 
has two lives — one animal, one intel- 
lectual ; in sleep the latter is more free, 
and more clairvoyant. In trance, or 
somnambulism, many cannot feel pain 
even if they are burned ; the god within 
docs not let fire harm them (iii. 4). 
This, of course, suggests Home’s experi- 
ments in handling live coals, as Mr. 
Oookes and Lord Crawford describe 
them. Compare the Berserk “coal- 
biters” in the saga of Egil, and the 
Huron coal-biter in the preceding essay. 

“ They do not then live an animal life.” 
Sw^ord points do not hurt them. Their 
actions are no longer human. “Inac- 
cessible places are accessible to them, 
when thus borne by the gods ; and they 
tread on fire unharmed ; they walk across 

rivers They are not themselves, they 

live a diviner life, with which they are 
inspired, and by which they are pos- 
sessed.” Some are convulsed in one 
way, some in another, some are still. 
Harmonies are heard (as in Home’s case 
and that of Mr. Stainton Moses). Their 
bodies are elongated (like Home’s), or 
broadened, or float in mid-air, as in a 
hundred tales of mediums and saints. 
Sometimes the medium sees a light when 
the spirit takes possession of him, some- 
times all present see it (iii. 6). Thus 
Wodrow says (as we have already shown) 
that Mrs. Carlyle’s ancestor, Mr. Welsh, 
shone in a light as he meditated ; and 
Tatrick Walker tells the .same tale about 

* Life of Hugh Macleod (Noble, Inverness). 
As an example ot the growth of myth, see the 
version of these facts in Fraser^s Magazine for 
1856. Even in a sermon preached immediately 
after the event, it was said that the dreamer 
found Xhfi pack by revelation of his dream I 
’ iii. 2. poiiofilpov €v T(p elaUyou. 
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two of the fanatics called “ Sweet 
Singers.” 

From all this it follows, lamblichus 
holds, that spiritual possession is a 
genuine objective fact, and that the 
mediums act under real spiritual con- 
trol. Omitting local oracles, and prac- 
tices apparently analogous to the use 
of the planchette, lamblichus regards 
the heavenly /ig/if as the great source 
of, and evidence for, the external and 
spiritual character and cause of divina- 
tion (iii. 14). lamblichus entirely re- 
jects all Porphyry’s psychological theo- 
ries of hallucinations, of the demon 
or “genius” as “subliminal self,” and 
asserts the actual, objective, sensible 
action of spirits, divine or daemonic. 
What effect lamblichus produced on 
the inquiring Porphyry is uncertain. In 
his De Abstineniia (ii. 39) he gives in 
to the notion of deceitful spirits. 

In addition to the evidence of 
' , Porphyry, lamblichus, Eusebius, and 
other authors of the fourth century, 
some recently published papyri of the 
same period throw a little light on the 
. late Greek thaumaturgy.* Thus Papyrus 
exxv. verso (about the fifth century) 
“contains elaborate instructions for a 
magical process, the effect of which is 
to evoke a goddess, to transform her 
, into the appearance of an old woman, 
and to bind to her the service of the 
person u.sing the spell ” 

Obviously we would much prefer a 
spell for turning an old woman into a 
' goddess. The document is headed, 
y/aavs AttoAXov Tmvews vTrr^pcrts, “the 
old serving-woman of Apollonius of 
Tyana,” and it ends, r) irpa^ts SeSofct- 
fumraLy “ it is proved by practice.” 

You take the head of an ibis, and 
write certain characters on it in the 
. blood of a black ram, and go to a cross- 
road, or the sea-shore, or a river-bank, 
at midnight ; there you recite gibberish, 
and then see a pretty lady riding a 
- donkey, and she will put off her beauty 

' * Greek Papyri in the British Museum ^ 

v< Indited by F. G. Kenyon, M.A. London, 1893. 

.k\ 


like a mask, and assume the appearance 
of old age, and will promise to obey you 
— and so forth. 

Here is a “ constraint put on a god,” 
as Porphyry complains. Reginald Scot, 
in his Discovery of Wi'chcrafi (1584)’ 
has a very similar spell for alluring an 
airy sylph, and making her serve and be 
the mistress of the wizard! I'here is 
another papyrus (xlvi.), of the foimh 
century, with directions for divination 
by aid of a boy looking into a l)o\vl, 
says the editor (p. 64). There is a lon/r 
invocation full of “barbarous words,” 
like the mediaeval nonsense rhymes used 
in magic. There is a dubious reading, 
l^aOpov or l^oOpov; it is suggested that 
the boy is put into a pit, as it seems was 
occasionally done." It is clear that a 
.spirit is supposed to show the boy his 
visions. A spell follows for summoning 
a visible deity. Then we have a rcci[u; 
for making a ring which will enable llie 
owner to know the thoughts of men. 
'I'he god is threatened if he does nnt 
serve the magicians. All manner of 
fumigations, plants, and .stones are used 
in these idiotic ceremonies, and to these 
Porphyry refers. The papyri do not 
illustrate the phenomena described by 
lamblichus, .such as the “light,” le\iu 
tion, music of unknown origin, the 
resistance of the medium to fire and 
.sword-points, and all the rest of Ins 
list of prodigies. lamblichus probabl) 
looked down on the believers in these 
spells written on papyri with extreme 
disdain. They are only interesting as 
folklore, like the rhymes of incantation ; 
preserved in Reginald Scot’s Z>/.sYc;f vv r 
0/ Witchcraft, 

There were other analogies between 
modern, ancient, and savage spiritualism. 
The medium was swathed, or tied up, 
like the Davenport Brothers, like Eskimo 
and Australian conjurers, like the High- 
land .seer in the bull’s hide.“ 'lla; 

* See notice in Classical Review^ February, 
1894. 

“ See oracles in Eusebius, Pi^p, Evang.,^- 9- 
The medium was tied up in some way ; he IkuI 
to be unloosed and raised froA tne grouiuJ. 
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medium was understood to be a mere 
instrument, like a flute, through which 
the “control,” the god or spirit, spoke.* 
I'liis is still the spiritualistic explanation 
of automatic speech. Eusebius goes so 
far as to believe that “ earthbound 
spirits ” do speak through the medium, 
but a much simpler theory is obvious.* 
Indeed, where automatic performances 
of any sort — by writing, by the kind of 
“ Ouija ” or table pointing to letters, as 
described by Ammianus Marccllinus 
(xxix. 29), or by speaking — are con- 
cerned, we have the aid of psychology 
and the theory of “ unconscious cerebra- 
tion ” to help us. but when we are told 
the old tales of whirring noises, of “ bilo- 
cation,” of “ levitation,” of a mystic light, 
we are in contact with more difficult ques- 
tions. 

In brief, the problem of spiritualism 
in general presents itself to us thus : in 
ancient, modern, and savage thauma- 
turgy there are certain automatic pheno- 
mena. The conjurer, priest, or medium 
acts, or pretends to act, in various ways 
beyond his normal consciousness. Sav- 
ages, ancient mystics, and spiritualists 
ascribe his automatic behaviour to the 
control of spirits, gods, or demons. No 
such hypothesis is needed. 

On the' other side, however, arc 
phenomena not automatic — “spiritual” 
lights and sounds ; interferences with 
natural laws, as when bodies are lifted 
in the air, or are elongated, when fire 
does* not fasten on them, and so on. 
These phenomena, in ancient times, 
followed on the performance of certain 
mystic rites. They are now said to 
occur without the aid of any such rites. 
Gods and spirits are said to cause them ; 

The inspiring agency, in a hurry to be gone, 
gave directions for the unbinding, iraveo 5i} 
irp6(f>pu)v ddpuv, dpayrave 5^ (^Qra ^dfivuv fVXi'wj' 
TToXibv rOiroVf 7)8' dir8 yviuy dd6v7)v 

Xffxriv aripapdis dvaelpai. The binding of the 
Highland seer in a bull’s hide is described by 
Scott in the Lady of the Lake. A m(Klern High- 
land seer has ensconced himself in a boiler ! The 
purpose is to concentrate the “force.” 

‘ Praep, Evang.^ v. 8. 

’ Ibid., V. 3. 


but they are only attained in the presence 
of certain exceptional persons — mediums, 
saints, priests, conjurers. Clearly, then, 
not the rites, but the peculiar constitu- 
tion of these individuals, is the cause 
(setting imposture aside) of the pheno- 
mena, of the hallucinations, of the im- 
pressions, or whatever they are to be 
styled. That is to say, witnesses, in 
other matters credible, aver that they 
receive these peculiar impressions in the 
society of certain persons, and not in 
that of people in general. Now, these 
impressions are everywhere, in every 
age and stage of civilisation, essentially' 
identical. Is it stretching probability 
almost beyond what it will bear to 
allege that all the phenomena, in the 
Arctic ("ircle as in Australia, in ancient 
Alexandria as in modern London,* are 
always the result of an imposture 
modelled on savage ideas of the super- 
natural ? 

If so, we are reduced to the choice 
between actual objective facts of unknown 
origin (frequently counterfeited, of course), 
and the theory — which really comes to 
much the same thing — of identical and 
collective hallucinations in given con- 
ditions. On either hypothesis the topic 
is certainly not without interest for the 
student of human nature. Even if we 
could, at most, establish the fact that 
people like lamblichus, Sir VV. Crookes, 
Lord Crawford, Jesuits in Canada, pro- 
fessional conjurers in Ziiluland, Spaniards 
in early Peru, Australian blacks, Maoris, 
Eskimo, cardinals, ambassadors, are 
similarly hallucinated, as they declare, 
in the presence of priests, diviners, 
Home, 7ai1u magicians, Hiraarks, Jossa- 
keeds, angakut^ tohuvgas, and saints, 
and Mr. Stainton Moses, still the identity 
of the false impressions is a topic for 
psychological study. Or, if we dis- 
believe this cloud of witnesses, if they 
voluntarily fabled, we ask, why do they 
all fable in exactly the same fashion? 
Even setting aside the animistic hypo- 
thesis, the subject is full of curious 
neglected problems. 

Once more, if we admit the theory of 
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intentional imposture by saints, angakut^ 
Zulu medicine-men, mediums, and the 
rest, we must grant that a trick which 
takes in a professional conjurer, like Mr. 
Kellar, is a trick well worthy of exami- 
nation. How did his Zulu learn the 
method of Home, of the Egyptian 
diviners, of St. Joseph of Cupertino?" 
Each solution has its difficulties, while 
practical investigation is rarely possible. 
We have no Home with us, at present, 
and the opportunity of studying his 
effects carefully was neglected. It was 
equally desirable to study them whether 
he caused collective hallucinations, or 
whether his effects were merely those of 
ordinary, though skilful, conjuring. For 
Home, whatever his moral character 
may have been, was a remarkable 
survival of a class of men familiar to 
the mystic lamblichus, to the savage 
races of the past and present, and (as 
far as his marvels went) to the bio- 
graphers of the saints. “ I am one of 
those,” .says the Zulu medicine-man, in 
Mr. Rider Haggard’s Allan's IVlfe, 
** who can make men sec what they do 
not see.” The class of persons who are 
said to have possessed this power appear, 
now and then, in all human history, and 
have at least bequeathed to us a puzzle 
in anthropology. This problem has 
recently been presented, in what may 
be called an acute form, by the publica- 
tion of the Experiences of Mr, Stainton 
Moses.^ Mr. Moses was a clergyman 
and schoolmaster ; in both capacities He 
appears to have been industrious, con- 
scientious, and honourable. He was 
not devoid of literature, and had con- 
tribute^, it is said, to periodicals as 
remote from mysticism as Punch and 
the Saturday Eeview. He w^as a sports- 
man — at least he was a disciple of our 

* Dr. Hodgson, in Proceedings S. P. A’., 
January, 1894, makes Mr. Kellar’s evidence as 
to Indian “ levitation ” seem far from convinc- 
ing ! As a professional conjurer, and cxpo.ser of 
spiritualistic imposture, Mr. Kellar has made 
statements about his own experience.s which are 
not easily to be harmonised. 

Proceedings S. P. A’., January, 1894. 


father, Izaak Walton. “Most anglers 
are quiet men and followers of peace, 
so simply wise as not to sell their con* 
sciences to buy riches, and with them 
vexation, and a fear to die,” says 
Izaak. 

In early middle age, about 1874, Mr. 
Moses began to read such books as 
Dale Owen’s, and to sit “attentive of 
his trembling ” table, by way of expc'ri- 
ment. lie soon found that tables 
bounded in his presence, untouched. 
Then he developed into a regular 
I “ medium.” Inanimate objects came 
I to him through stone walls. Scent of 
all sorts, and, as in the case of St. 
Joseph of Cupertino, of an unknown 
sort, was scattered on people in his 
company. He floated in the air. lie 
wrote “automatically.” Knocks re- 
sounded in his neighbourhood, in the 
open air. “ Lights ” of all varieties 
hovered in his vicinity. He spoke 
“automatically,” being the mouthpiece 
of a “spirit”; and very dull were the 
s[)irit’s sermons. After a struggle he 
believed in “ spirits,” who twanged 
musical notes out in his presence. He 
became editor of a journal named 
he joined the Psychical Society, but left 
it when the society pushed materialism 
so Air as to demonstrate lhat certain 
professional mediums were convicted 
swindlers. 

'The evidence for his marvels is the 
testimony of a family, perfectly rcsiiei l- 
able, named Speer, and of a few other 
witnesses whom nobody can suspect of 
conscious inaccuracy. There remain, 
as documents, his books, his MS. notes, 
and other corroborative notes kept liy 
his friend Dr. Speer, a sceptic, and other 
observers. 

It , is admitted that Mr. Moses wa*; 
not a cautious logician ; his inferences 
are problematic, his generalisations hasty. 
As to the facts, it is equally difficult to 
believe in them, and to believe that 
Mr. Moses was a conscious impostor,' 
and his friends easy dupes. He cannot 
have been an impostor *t*nconsdousfy 
a hypnotic state, in a “traftcej” because 
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his effects could not have been impro- lamblichus to his mystics, by the Church 
vised. If they were done by jugglery, to her saints, by witnesses to the “pos- 
they required elaborate preparations of scssed,” by savages to nu;dicine-men, 
all sorts, which must have been made in j and by Mr. Crookes and Lord Crawford 



full ordinary consciousness. If we Hall 
back on collective hallucination, then 
but hallucination is something of world- 
'vide diffusion, Juncient and continuous, 
fur the effects are those attributed by 


I to D. D. Home. Of course, we may be 
told that all lookers-on, from Eskimo to 
Neo-Platonists and men of science, know 
what to expect, and are ’Hallucinated by 
their own expectant attention. But 
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when they expect nothing, and are 
disappointed by having to witness 
prodigies, the same old prodigies, what 
IS the explanation ? 

The tabular statement on page 95, 
altered from that given by Mr. Myers 
in his publication of Mr. Moses and 
Dr. Speer’s MS. notes, will show the 
historical identity of the phenomena. 
Mr. Moses was the agent in all ; those 
exhibited by other ancient and modern 
agents are marked with a cross. 

There are here twelve miracles ! 
Home and lamblichus add to Mr. 
Moses’s repertoire the alteration of the 
medium’s height or bulk. This feat 
still leaves Mr. Moses “one up,” as 
regards Home, in whose presence objects 
did not disappear, nor did they pass 
through stone walls. The questions arc, 
to account for the continuity of collective 
hallucinations, if we accept that hypo- 
thesis, and to explain the proceduie of 
Mr. Moses, if he were an impostoi. 
He did not exhibit before more than 
seven or eight private friends, and he 
gained neither money nor dazzling social 
success by his performances. 

This page in the chapter of “ demoniac 
affections” is thus still in the state of 
ibauche, Mr. Moses believed his experi- 


ences to be “demoniac affections,” m 
the Neo-Platonic sense. Could his phe- 
nomena have been investigated by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Paiker, 
Messrs. Maskelyne and Cook, and Pro- 
fessor Huxley, the public mind might 
have arrived at some conclusion on tlie 
subject. But Mr. Moses’s chief spirit, 
known in society as “Imperator,” declined 
to let strangers look on. He testifiid 
his indignation in a manner so bruyant, 
he so banged on tables, that Mr. Mosls 
and his friends thought it wiser to avoid 
an altercation. 

This exclusiveness of “Imperator” 
certainly do?i?ie furieiisement a penste. 
If spirits are spiiits, they may just cb 
well take it for undei stood that [)cr- 
formanccs “ done in a corner ” are of no 
scientific value. But wc are still .it .1 
loss for a “ round ” and satisfactory 
hypothesis whii'h will colligate all the 
alleged facts, and explain their historical 
continuity. \Ve merely state that con- 
tinuity as a historical fact. Marvels of 
savages, Neo-Platonists, saints of Chinch 
or (Covenant, “spontaneous” pin no 
mena, medium istic phenomena, all lianit 
together in some ways. Of this the 
Church has her own explanation. 


XI. 


CRYSTAL-GAZING 


Thk savage, like other people, wants to , 
r discover things distant in space, or un- 
born in time. For such purposes he has 
sought out many inventions ; has his 
mediums inspired by ghosts, his methods 
of divination, his clairvoyants, and his 
' “ crystal-gazers.” There are many modes 
, of gazing. We find the habit of looking 


into water, usually in a vessel, preferably 
a glass vessel, among Red Indians 
jeune), Romans (Varro, cited in 
Dei, iii. 457), Africans of Fez (Leo AIH' 
canus) ; while Maoris use a drop of blood 
(Taylor), Egyptians use ink (Lane), ana 
Australian savages empioy a ball oi 
polished stone, into which the seer “ puts 
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himself” to descry the results of an ex- 
pedition.* 

We know Ellis’s record of the Poly- 
nesian case. A hole being dug in the 
floor of his house and filled with water, 
the priest looks in it for a vision of the 
thief who has carried off stolen goods. 
The Polynesian theory is that the god 
carries the spirit of the thief over the 
water, in which it is reflected. Lejeune’s 
Red Indians make their patients gaze 
into the water, in which they will see the 
pictures of the things in the way of food 
or medicine that will do them good. In 
modern language, the instinctive know- 
ledge existing implicitly in the patient’s 
sub-consciousness is thus brought into 
the range of his ordinary consciousness. 

In 1887 the late Captain J. T. Bourke, 
of the U.S. Cavalry, an original and 
careful observer, visited the Apaches in 
the interests of the Ethnological Bureau, 
lie learned that one of the chief duties 
of the medicinc-men was to find out the 
whereabouts of lost or stolen property. 
Na-a-cha, one of these jossakeeds, pos- 
sessed a magic quartz crystal, which he 
greatly valued. Captain Bourke pre- 
sented him with a still finer crystal. 
“ He could not give me an explanation 
of its magical use, except that by looking 
into it he could see everything he wanted 
to see.” Captain Bourke appears never 
to have heard of the modern experiments 
in crystal-gazing. He also discovered 
that the Apaches, like the Greeks, Aus- 
traflans, Africans, Maoris, and many 
other races, use the bull-roarer, turndun, 
or rhombos — a piece of wood which, being 
whirled round, causes a strange, windy 
roar — in their mystic ceremonies. The 
wide use of the rhombos was known to 
Captain Bourke ; that of the crystal was 
not. 

For the Iroquois Mrs. Erminie Smith 
supplies information about the crystal. 
“ Placed in a gourd of water, it could 

* Information, with a photograph of the stones, 
from a correspondent in West Maitland, Aus- 
tralia. Also rArs. Langloh Parker, in The 
Ruahlayl THbe. 


render visible the apparition of a person\!tj 
who has bewitched another.” She gives 
a case in European times of a medicine-j 
man who found the witch’s habitat, but ’ 
got only an indistinct view of her face,, 
On a second trial he was successful.* 
One may add that treasure-seekers among ; 
the Huille-che “ look earnestly ” for what^ 
they want to find “into a smooth slab.,' 
of black stone, which I suppose to be 
basalt.”* :• 

The kindness of Monsieur Lefebure 
enables me to give another example from • 
Madagascar .3 Flacourt, describing the ' 
Malagasies, says that they squilknt (a/ 
word not in Littre) — that is, divine by 
crystals, which “ fall from heaven when 
it thunders.” Of course, the rain reveals 
the crystals, as it does the flint instru- ’ 
ments called “ thunder-bolts ” in many . 
countries. “ Lorsqu’ils squillent, ils ont 
une de ces pierres au coing de leurs 
tablettes, disans qu’elle a la vertu de 
faire operation le figure de geomance.” . 
Probably they used the crystals as do the 
Apaches. On July 15th a Malagasy..; 
woman viewed, whether in her crystal or 
otherwise, two French vessels which, like ^ 
the Spanish fleet, were “ not in sight , 
also officers, and doctors, and others 
aboard, whom she had seen, before their^ 
return to France, in Madagascar. The , 
earliest of the ships did not arrive till " 
August nth. 

Dr. Callaway gives the Zulu practice, 
where the chief “ sees what will happen , 
by looking into the vessel .” 4 The 
Shamans of Siberia and Eastern Russia 
employ the same method, s The case of 
the Inca Yupanqui is very curious, 

* Report Ethml. Bureaity 1887-88, p. 460;; ' 
vol. ii., p. 69. Captain Bourke’s volume on The i 
Medicine Men of the Apaches may also b« con*> , 
suited. 

* Fitzroy, Adventurer y vol. ii., p. 389. 

3 VHistoire de la grand He Madagascar^ pal ; 
le Sieur de Flacourt, Paris, 1661, ch. 76. Veue !!^ 
de deux Navires de France predite par les NegrcSjli 
avant que Ton en peust syavoir dcs Nouvelles, 1 
etc. 

* Religion of the Amaznluy p. 341, ^ 

5 /. A. /., November, 1895, p. 155. Ry«;h^*' 

is cited ; Zhurnaly p. 86. 
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“ As he came up to a fountain he saw a 
piece of crystal fall into it, within which 
he beheld a figure of an Indian in the 

following shape The apparition then 

vanished, while the crystal remained. 
The Inca took care of it, and they say 
that he afterwards saw everything he 
wanted in it.”^ 

Here, then, we find the belief that 
hallucinations can be induced by one or 
other form of crystal-gazing, in ancient 
Peru, on the other side of the continent 
among the Huillc-che, in Fez, in Mada- 
gascar, in Siberia, among Apaches, 
Hurons, Iroquois, Australian black 
fellows, Maoris, and in Polynesia. This 
is assuredly a wide range of geographical 
distribution. We also find the practice 
in Greece (Pausanias, VII., xxi. 12), in 
Rome (Varro), in Egypt, and in India. 

Though anthropologists have paid no 
attention to the subject, it was, of course, 
familiar to later Europe. “ Miss X.” has 
traced it among early Christians, in early 
Councils, in episcopal condemnations of 
speailarii, and so to Dr. Dee, under 
James VL; Aubrey ; the Regent 
d'brleans in St. Simon’s Memoirs ; the 
modern mesmerists (Gregory, Mayo) 
and the mid-Victorian spiritualists, who, 
as usual, explained the phenomena, in 
their prehistoric way, by “spirits.”* Till 
this lady examined the subject, nobody 
had thought of remarking that a belief so 
universal had probably some basis of 
facts, or nobody if we except two pro- 
fessors of chemistry and physiology, Drs! 
Gregory and Mayo. Miss X. made 
experiments, beginning by accident, like 
George Sand, when a child. 

The hallucinations which appear to 
her eyes in ink, or crystal, are : 

1. Revived memories “arising thus, 
and thus only, from the sub conscious 
strata” ; 

“ 2. Objectivation of ideas or images 
— (a) consciously or ip) unconsciously — 
in the mind of the percipient ; 

* Rites and Laws of the Yncas^ Clirisloval de 
Molina, p. 12. 

® See Miss X.’s article, S.P.R. Proceedings^ 

V, 486. 


“3. Visions, possibly telepathic or 
clairvoyant, implying acquirement of 
knowledge by supernormal means.”* 

The examples given of the last class, 
the class which would be so useful to a 
priest or medicine-man asked to discover 
things lost, are of very slight interest. * 

Since Miss X. drew attention to this 
subject experiments have proved beyond 
doubt that a fair percentage of people, 
sane and healthy, can see vivid land- 
scapes, and figures of persons in motion, 
in glass balls and other vehicles. This 
faculty Dr. Parish attributes to “dissocia- 
tion,” practically to drowsiness. Put he 
speaks by conjecture, and without having 
witnessed experiments, as will be sh(n\n 
later. 1 now offer a series of experi- 
ments with a glass ball, coming undci 
my own observation, in which knowledge 
was apparently acquired in no ordinary 
way. Of the absence of fraud I am 
personally convinced, not only by the 
characters of all concerned, but by tlie 
nature of the circumstances. I'hat 
adaptive memory did not later alter the 
narratives, as originally told, I feel 
certain, because they were reported to 
me, when I was not present, within less 
than a week, precisely as they are now 
given, except in cases specially noted. 

Early in 1897 I met a young lady who 
told me of three or four curious hallu- 
cinatory experiences of her own, which 
were sufficiently corroborated. She was 
innocent of psychical studies, had nevt'r 
heard of or practised crystal-gazing, and 
personally was in perfect health ; the 
pale cast of thought being remote frcun 
her, I got a glass ball, and was present 
when she first looked into it. She saw, 
I remember, the interior of a house, with 
a full-length portrait of a person unknown. 
'I'here were, I think, one or two other 
fancy pictures of the familiar kind. Bat 
she presently (living as she was among 

* Op. at., V. 505. . . 1 

* II any reader wishes to make experiments, ne, 

or she, should not be astonished if the first crystal 
figure represents “ the sheeted or a person 

ill in bed. For sonic reason, or no r^son, thii 
is rather a usual prelude, signifyingf notliing. 
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strangers) developed a power of “ seeing ” 
persons and places unknown to her, but 
familiar to them. These experiences do 
seem to me to be good examples of what 
is called “thought-transference”; indeed, 
I never before could get out of a level 
balance of doubt on that subject, a 
balance which now leans considerably 
to the affirmative side. There may be 
abundance of better evidence, but, 
knowing the persons and circumstances, 
and being present once at what seemed 
t(j me a crucial example, 1 was more 
inclined to be convinced. This attitude 
appears, to myself, illogical, but it is 
natural and usual. 

AV’e cannot tell what indications may 
he accidentally given in experiments in 
thought-transference. but in these 
(Mses of crystal-ga/iing the detail was 
t(jo copious to be conveyed, by a looker- 
on, in a wink or a cough. 1 do not mean 
to say that success was invariable. I 
thought of Dr. W. (h Grace, and the 
“ scrycr ” saw an old man crawling along 
with a stick. But 1 doubt if Di. Grace 
is very deeply seated in that mystic 
entity, my sub-conscious self. 'hhe 
“scries” which came right were some- 
times, but not always, those of whi('h 
the “agept” (or person scried for) was 
consciously thinking. But the examj)les 
will illustrate the various kind of occur- 
rences. 

Here one should first consider the 
arguments against accei)ting recognition 
of objects merely described by another 
person. The crystal-ga/>cr may know 
the iiK^uirer so intimately as to have a 
very good guess at the subject of his 
meditation. Again, a man is likely to 
1)0 thinking of a woman, and a woman 
of a man, so the field of conjecture is 
limited. In answer to the first objection 
I may repeat that the crystal-gazcr was 
among strangers, all of whom, myself 
included, she now saw for the first time. 
Nor could she have studied their histories 
beforehand, for she could not know 
(normally) when she left home that she 
was about to* be shown a glass ball, or 
whom *shS would meet. The second 


objection is met By the circumstance 
that ladies were not usually picked out 
for men, nor men for women. Indeed, 
these choices were the exceptions, and 
in each case were marked by minutely 
particular details. A third objection is 
that credulity, or the love of strange 
novelties, or desire to oblige, biases the 
inquirers, and makes them anxious to 
rec(}gnise something familiar in the 
scryer’s descriptions. In the same way 
we know how people recognise faces in 
the most blurred and vague of spiritist 
photographs, or see family resemblances 
in the most rudimentary dough-faced 
babies, lake descriptions of persons 
in a pa.s.sport, or in a proclamation 
sketching the personal at)pearance of a 
criminal. These fit the iiien*)r women 
intended, but they also fit a crowd of 
other people. I'he description given by 
the scryer then may come right by a 
fortuitous coincidence, or may be too 
(Tedulously recognised. 

The complex of I'oincidences, how- 
ever, could not be attributed to chance 
.selection out of the whole possible field 
of conjecture. We must remember, too, 
that a series of such hits inc'reases, at an 
enormous rate, the odds against acci- 
dental conjecture. Of such more luck 
I may give an example. I was writing a ’ 
story of which the hero was George 
Kelly, one of the “ Seven Men of 
Moidart.” A year after composing my 
tale I found the Government description 
of Mr. Kelly (1736). It exactly tallied with 
my purely fanciful sketch, down to eyes, 
and teeth, and face, except that I made 
my hero “about six feet,” whereas the 
Government gave him five feet ten. 
But I knew beforehand that Mr. Kelly 
was a clergyman ; his curious career 
■proved him to be a j)erson of great 
activity and geniality — and he was of 
Irish birth. Even a dozen such guesses, 
equally correct, could not suggest any 
powers of “ vision,” when .so much wgs 
known beforehand about ihe person 
guessed at. I now give cases in the 
experience of Mi.ss Angus, as one may . 
call the crystal gazer. The first occurnsd 
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the day after she got the glass ball for 
the first time. She writes : — 

I. — A lady one day asked me to scry 
out a friend of whom she would think, 
^most immediately I exclaimed : “ Here 
is an old, old lady looking at me with a 
triumphant smile on her face. She has a 

‘ prominent nose and nut-cracker chin. 
Her face is very much wrinkled, especially 
at the sides of her eyes, as if she were 
always smiling. She is wearing a little 
white shawl with a black edge. But! 

she canH be old, as her hair is quite 

brown ! although her face looks so very, 
very old.” The picture then vanished, 
and the lady said that I had accurately 
described her friend’s mother instead of 
himself ; that it was a family joke that 
the mother must dye her hair, it was so 
brown, and she was eighty-two years old. 
The lacb^ asked me if the vision were 
, distinct enough for me to recognise a 
likeness in the son’s photograph ; next 
, day she laid several photographs before 
me, and in a moment, without the slightest 
hesitation, I picked him out, from his 
wonderful likeness to my vision ! 

The inquirer verbally corroborated all 
the facts to me, within a week, but 
leaned to a theory of “ electricity.’^ She 
has read and confirms this account. 

II. — One afternoon I was sitting beside 
a young lady whom I had never seen or 
heard of before. She asked if she might 
Jook into my crystal, and while she did 
so I happened to look over her shoulder 
and saw a ship tossing on a very heavy 
choppy sea, although land was still visible 

. in the dim distance. That vanished, and, 
as suddenly, a little house appeared with 
five or six (I forget now the exact number 
I then counted) steps leading up to the 
door. On the second step stood an old 
man reading a newspaper. In front of 
' the house was a field of thick, stubby 
grass where some lambs^ I was going to 
say, but they were more like very small 

sheep were grazing. 

, When the scene vanished, the young 
lady told me I had vividly described a 
spot in Shetland where she and her 
• mother were soon going to spend a few 
' weeks. 

I heard of this case from Miss Angus 
^within a day or two of its occurrence, 
and it was then confirmed to me, 

, Verbally, by the other lady. She again 


confirms it (December 21st, 1897). 
Both ladies had hitherto been perfect 
strangers to each other. The old man 
was the schoolmaster, apparently. In 
her MS. Miss Angus writes “ Skye,” but 
at the time both she and the other lady 
said Shetland (which I have restored). 
In Shetland the sheep, like the ponies, 
are small. Fortuitous coincidence, of 
course, may be invoked. The next 
account is by another lady, say Miss 
Rose. 

III.— Writes Miss Rose : My fiist 
experience of crystal-gazing was 'not a 
pleasant one, as will be seen from the 
following, which I now relate as exactly 
as I can remember. I asked my friend 
Miss Angus to allow me to look in hci 
crystal, and, after doing so for a short 
time, gave up, saying it was very unsatis- 
factory, as, although I saw a room with a 
bright fire in it and a bed all curtained 
and people coming and going, I could 
not make out who they were, so I returned 
the crystal to Miss Angus, with the 
request that she might look for me. 
She said at once : “ 1 see a bed with a 
man in it looking very ill, and a lady in 
black beside it.” Without saying any 
more Miss Angus still kept looking, and, 
after some time, I asked to have one 
more look, and on her passing the ball 
back to me I received quite a shock, for 
there, perfectly clearly in a bright light, 
I saw stretched out in bed an old man 
apparently dead ; for a few minutes I 
could not look, and on doing so oikc 
more there appeared a lady in black, and 
out of dense darkness a long black object 
was being carried, and it stopped before 
a dark opening overhung with rocks. 
At the time I saw this 1 was staying with 
cousins, and it was a Friday evening. 
On Sunday we heard of the death of the 
father-in-law of one of my cousins ; of 
course, 1 knew the old gentleman was 
very ill; but my thoughts were not m 
the least about him when looking in the 
crystal. I may also say I did not recog- 
nise in the features of the dead man 
those of the old gentleman whose death 
I mention. On looking again on Sunday 
I once more saw the curtained bed and 
some people. 

I now give Miss Angus’s version of 
this case, as originally received from her 
(December, 1897). 1 hacf previously 
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received an oral version, from a person 
present at the scrying. It differed, in 
one respect, from what Miss Angus 
writes. Her version is offered because 
it is made independently, without con- 
sultation, or attempt to reconcile recol- 
lections : — 

At a recent experience of j'azing for 
the first time I was able to make another 
see what / saw in the crystal. Miss 
Rose called one afternoon, and begged 
me to look in the ball for her. I did so, 
and immediately exclaimed: “Oh ! here 
is a bed, with a man in it looking very 
ill [I saw he was dead, but refrained from 
saying so], and there is a lady, dressed in 
black, sitting beside the bed.” I did not 
recognise the man to be anyone I knew, 
so I told her to look. In a very short 
time she called out : “ Oh ! I see the bed, 
too ! But, oh ! take it away ; the man is 
(ieadP^ She got quite a shock, and said 
she would never look in it again. Soon, 
however, curiosity prompted her to have 
one more look, and the scene at once 
came back again; and slowly, from a 
misty object at the side of the bed, the 
lady in black became quite distinct. 
Then she described several people in the 
room, and said they were carrying some- 
thing all draped in black. When she 
saw this she put the ball down, and 
would not look at it again. She called 
again on Sunday (this had been on 
Friday*) with her cousin, and we teased 
her about being ajraid of the crystal ; 
so she said she would just look in it once 
more. She took the ball, but imme- 
diately laid it down again, saying: “ No, 
,I won’t look, as the bed with the awful 
man in it is there again !” 

When they went home they heard that 
the cousin’s father-in-law had died that 
afternoon;' but to show he had never 
been in our thoughts, although we all 
knew he had not been well, no one sug- 
gested him; his name was never men- 
tioned in connection with the vision. 

“Clairvoyance,” of course, is not 
illustrated here, the corpse being un- 
recognised, and the coincidence, doubt- 
less, accidental. 

* Sunday afternoon. It is not implied that 
the picture.s Friday were prophetic. Pmbably 
Miss Rpse^saw what Miss Angus had seen by 
aid of suggestion. 


The* next case is attested by a civilia^ 
a slight acquaintance of Miss Angus’ij 
who now saw him for the second tiiri^ 
only, but better known to her family 

IV. — On Thursday, March — ? 1897, 1 
was lunching with my friends the Anguse^i 
and during luncheon the conversation 
turned upon crystal balls and the visions 
that, by some people, can be seen in them, 
The subject arose owing to Miss Angus 
having just been presented with a glasd 
ball by Mr. Andrew Lang. I asked her 
to let me see it, and then to try and see 
if she could conjure up a vision of any 

person of whom I might think I 

fixed my mind upon a friend, a young 
trooper in the [regiment named], as I 
thought his would be a striking and 
peculiar personality, owing to his uni- 
form, and also because I felt sure that 
Miss Angus could not possibly know ol 
his existence. I fi.xed my mind steadily 
upon my friend; and presently Miss 
Angus, who had already seen two cloudy 
visions of faces and people, called out : 
“ Now I see a man on a horse most dis- 
tinctly ; he is dressed most queerly, and 
glitters all over- -why, it’s a soldier 1 
a soldier in uniform; but it’s not an 
oJficerP My excitement on hearing this 
was so great that I ceased to concentrate 
my attention upon the thought of my 
friend; and the vision faded away, ana 
could not afterwards be recalled,—^ 
December 2nd, 1897. 

The witness gives the name of the 
trooper, whom he had befriended' iq 
a severe illness. Miss Angus’s own 
account follows ; she had told me th<p 
story in June, 1897 : — ' 

Shortly after I bci.arne the happy 
possessor of a “crystal,” I managed to 
convert several very undecided “scepi 
tics”; and I will here give a short 
account of my experiences with two or 
three of them. ^ 

One was with a Mr. , who was ^ 

determined to baffle me, he said he 
would think of a friend it would nO]| 
be possible for me to describe ! ■ • 

I had only met Mr. the day 

before, and knew almost nothing aboili 
him or his personal friends. 

I took up the ball, which immediatdij| 
became misty ; and out of this mp 
gradually a crowd of people appeared 
but too indistinctly for me to recogi^ 
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anyone, until suddenly a man on horse- 
back came galloping along. I remember 
saying : “ I can’t describe what he is like, 
but he is dressed in a v'ery queer way — 
in something so bright that the sun shin- 
ing on him quite dazzles me, and I cannot 
make him out ! ” As he came nearer, I 
^claimed : “Why, it’s a soldier in shin- 
ing armour j but it’s not an officer— o\\\y 
a soldier!” Two friends wlio were in 

the room said Mr. ’s excitement was 

intense ; and my attention was drawn 
from the ball by hearing him call out : 
“ It’s \vonderful ! - it’s perfectly true ! I 
was thinking of a young boy— a son of a 
crofter — in whom I am deeply interested, 

and who is a trooper in the , in 

London — which would account for the 
crowd of people round him in the 
street ! ” 

The next case is given, first in the 
version of the lady who was uncon- 

iciously scried for, and next in that of 

Miss Angus. The other lady writes : — 

y. — I met Miss A. for the first time in 
a friend’s house in the south of England ; 
and one evening rnemtion was made of a 
crystal ball ; and our hostess asked Miss 
A, to look in it, and, if jjossible, tell her 
what was happening to a friend of hers. 
Miss A. took the crystal ; and our hostess 
put her hand on Miss A.’s forehead to 
“ will her.” I, not believing in this, took 
up a book and went to the other side of 
the room. I was suddenly very much 
startled to hear Miss A., in quite an 
agitated way, describe a scene that had 
most certainly been very often in my 
thoughts, but of which I had never men- 
tioned a word. She accurately described • 
a race-course in Scotland, and an accident 
which happened to a friend of mine only 
a week or two before ; and she was 
evidently going through tlic same doubt 
and anxiety that I did at the time as to 
whether he was actually killed or only 
very much hurt. It really was a most 
wonderful revelation to me, a.s it was the 
very first time I had seen a crystal. Our 
hostess, of course, ^vas very much annoyed 
that she had not been able to influence 
Miss A., while I, who had appeared so 
very indifferent, should have affected 
her. — November 23rd, 1897. 

diss Angus herself writes : — 

, Another case was a rather interesting 
ope, as I somehow got inside the thoughts 


of one lady while another was doing her 
best to influence me I 

Miss , a friend in Brighton, lias 

strange “magnetic” powers, and felt 
quite sure of success with me and the 
ball. 

Another lady, Miss II., who was 
present, laughed at the whole thing, 

especially when Miss insisted on 

holding my hand and putting her other 
hand on my forehead ! Miss li., in a 
scornful manner, took up a book, and, 
crossing to the other side of the room’ 
left us to our folly. 

In a very short time I felt myscdl 
getting excited, which had never haj)- 
pened before when I looked in the 
crystal. I saw a crowd of people ; and 
in some strange way I felt 1 was in it, 
and we all seemed to be waiting for 
something. Soon a rider came past, 
young, dressed for racing. His horse 
ambled past, and he smiled and nodded 
to those he knew in the crowd — and then 
was lost to sight. 

In a moment we all seemed to feel as 
if something had happened, and I went 
through great agony of suspense trying 
to see what seemed jusl beyond my 
view. Soon, however, two or three men 
approached, and carried him past before 
my eyes ; and again my anxiety u.is 
intense to discover if he were only very 
badly hurt, or if life were really extinct. 
All this happened m a few moments, but 
long enough to have left me so agitated 
that I could not realise it had only been 
a vision in a glass ball. 

By this time Miss H. had laid aside 
her book, and came forward quite 
startled, and told me that I had acc ur- 
ately described a scene on a race-course 
in Scotland which she had witnessed 
just a week or two before — a scene that 
had very often been in her thoughts, but, 
as we were strangers to each other, she 
bad never mentioned. She also said 1 
had exactly described her own feelings 
at the time, and had brought it all back 
in a most vivid manner. 

The other lady was rather disap- 
pointed that, after she had concen- 
trated her thoughts so hard, I should 
have been influenced instead by one 
who had jeered at the whole affair. 

[This anecdote was also told to me, 
within a few days of the occurrence, by 
Miss Angus. Her version ^-as that she 
first saw a gentleman rider going to the 
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post and nodding to his friends. Then ' 
she saw him carried on a stretcher 
through the crowd. She seemed, she 
said, to be actually present, and felt 
somewhat agitated. The fact of the 
accident was, later, mentioned to me in 
Scotland by another lady, a stranger to 
all the persons. — A.U] 

VI. — I may briefly add an experiment 
of December 2 T St, 1897. A gentleman 
had recently come from England to the 
Scottish town, where Miss Angus lives. 
He dined with her family, and about 
10.15 to 10.30 p.m. she [iroposed to 
look in the glass for a scene or [lerson 
of whom he was to think. He called up 
a mental picture of a ball at which he 
had recently been, and of a young lady 
to whom he had there been introduced. 
The lady’s face, however, he could not 
clearly visualise, and Miss Angus re- 
ported nothing but a view of an empty 
ball-room, with polished floor and many 
lights. The gentleman made another 
effort, and remembered his partner with 
some distinctness. Miss Angus then 
described another room, not a ball-room, 
comfortably furnished, in which a girl 
with brown hair drawn back from her 
forehead, and attired in a high-necked 
white blouse, was reading, or writing 
letters, under a bright light in an un- 
shaded glass globe. The descri[)tion of 
the features, figure, and height tallied 

with Mr. ’s recollection; but he 

had never seen this Geraldine of an 
hour except in ball dress. He and Mi.ss 
Angus noted the time by their watches 

(it was 10.30), and Mr. said that 

on the first opportunity he would ask 
the young lady how she had been 
dressed and how employed at that hour 
on December 21st. On December 22nd 
he met her at another dance, and her 
reply corroborated the crystal picture. 
She had been writing letters, in a high- 
necked white blouse, under an incandes- 
cent gas lamp with an unshaded glass 
globe. She ^ was entirely unknown to 
Miss 4n^us,* and had only been seen 
once by Mr. , Mr. and the 
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lady of the crystal picture corroborated 
all this in writing. 

I now suggested an experiment to 
Mi.ss Angus, which, after all, was clearly 
not of a nature to establish a “test ’’for 
sceptics. The inquirer was to write 
down, and enclose in an envelope, a 
statement of his thoughts; Miss Angus' 
was to do the same with her description 
of the picture seen by her ; and these 
documents were to be sent to me, with- 
out communication between the inquirer 
and the crystal-gazer. Of course, this . 
could in no way prove absence of collu- 
sion, as the two parties might arrange 
privately beforehand what the vision was 
to be. 

Indeed, nobody is apt to be con- 
vinced, or shaken, unless he is himself 
the in([uirer and a stranger to the 
sceress, as *the ])coplc in these experi- 
ments were. Iwidencc interesting to 
them and, in a secondary degree, to 
others who know them — can thus be 
procured ; but strangers are left to the 
same choice of doubts as in all reports 
of psychological experiences, “chrOmatic 
audition,” views of coloured numerals, 
and the other topics illustrated by Mr. 
Galton’s interesting researches. 

In this affair of the envelopes the 
inquirer was a Mr. Pembroke, who had 
just made Miss Angus’s accpiaintance, 
and was but a sojourner in the land. He 
wrote, before knowing what Miss Angus 
had seen in the ball : — 

VII.— On Sunday, January 23rd, 1908, 
wliile Miss Angus was looking in the 
crystal ball, I was thinking of luy brother, 
who was, I believe, at that time, some- 
wheie between Sabathu (Punjab, India) 
and Egypt. I was anxious to know what 
stage of his journey ho had reached. * 

Miss Angus saw, and wrote, before 
telling Mr. Pembroke 

A long and very white road, with tall 
trees at one side ; on the other, a river or 
lake of greyish water. Blue sky, with a 
crimson sunset. A great black ship is 
anchored near, and on the deck I see a 
man lying, apparently very ill. He is a. 
powerful-looking man, fair, and very much? 
bronzed. Seven or eight Englishmen, in 






I’; very light clothes, are standing on the 
?' • road beside the boat, 
p January 23rd, 1898. 

p. ** A great black ship,” anchored in “a 
j*tiver or lake,” naturally suggests the Suez 
jlpanal, where, in fact, Mr. Pembroke’s 
; brother was just arriving, as was proved 
"by a letter received from him eight days 
after the experiment was recorded, on 

J anuary 3 ist. At that date Mr. Pembroke 
ad not yet been told the nature of Miss 
;4-iigus’s crystal picture, nor had she any 
knowledge of his brother’s whereabouts. 

* In February, 1898, Miss Angus again 
’came to the place where I was residing. 
We visited together the scene of an his- 
torical crime, and Miss Angus looked 
into the glass ball. It was easy for her 
to “visualise” the incidents of the crime 
(the murder of Cardinal Beaton), for 
they are familiar enough to many people. 
What she did see in the ball was a tall, 
pale lady, “perhaps forty, but looking 
thirty-five,” with hair drawn back from 
|he brows, standing beside a high chair, 
dressed in a wide farthingale of stiff grey 
brocade, without a ruff. The costume 
corresponds well (as we found) with that 
of 1546, and I said, “I suppose it is 
Mariotte Ogilvy” — to whom Miss Angus’s 
historical knowledge (and perhaps that 
of the general public) did not extend. 
■Mariotte was the Cardinal’s lady-love, 
and was in the Castle on the night before 
the murder, according to Knox. She 
had been in my mind, whence (on the 
theory of thought transference) she may 
have passed to Miss Angus’s mind ; but 
I had never speculated on Mariotte’s 
costume. Nothing but conjecture, of 
course, comes of these apparently “ retro- 
spective” pictures ; though a most singular 
3and picture.sque coincidence occurred, 
irhich may be told in a very different 
connection. 

. The next example was noted at the 
^me town. The lady who furnishes it 
^ well known to me, and it was verbally 
p)rroborated by Miss Angu.s, to whom 
Pre lady, her absent nephew, and all 
^bout her, were entirely strange : — 

VUI . — 1 was very anxious to know 


[ whether my nephew would be sent to 
India this year, so I told Miss Angus 
I that I had thought of something, au<l 
asked her to look in the glass ball. She 
did so, but almost immediately turned 
round and looked out of the window at 
the sea, and said : “ I saw a ship so dis- 
tinctly I thought it must be a reflection.” 
She looked in the ball again, and said : 
“It is a large ship, and it is passing a 
huge rock with a lighthouse on it. I 
can’t see who are on the ship, but the 
sky is veiy clear and blue. Now I see a 
large building, something like a club, 
and in front there are a great many 
people sitting and walking about. I 
think it must be some place abroad, for 
the people are all dressed in very light 
clothes, and it seems to me very sunny 
and warm. I sec a young man sitting 
on a chair, with his feet straight out 
before him. He is not talking to anyone, 
but seems to be listening to something. 
He is dark and slight, and not very tall ; 
and his eyebrows are dark and very dis- 
tinctly marked.” 

I had not had the pleasure of meeting 
Miss Angus before, and she knew nothing 
whatever about my nephew ; but the 
young man described was exactly like 
him, both in his appearance and in the 
way he was sitting. 

In thi.s ca.se thought transference may 
be appealed to. 'Phe lady was thinking 
of her nephew in connection with India. 
It is not maintained, of course, that the 
picture was of a i)rophetic character. 

The following examples have .some 
curious and unusual features. On 
Wednesday, February 2nd, 1897, Miss 
Angus was looking in the crystal, to 
amuse six or seven people who.so 
acquaintance she had that day made. 
A gentleman, Mr. Bissett, asked her 
“what letter was in his pocket.” She 
then saw, under a bright sky, and, as it 
were, a long way off, a large building, iu 
and out of which many men were coming 
and going. Her impression was that 
the scene must be abroad. In the little 
company present, it should be added, 
was a lady, Mrs. Cockburn, who had 
considerable reason to think of her 
young married daughter, tlffen at a place 
about fifty miles away. After Miss 
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Angus had described the large building 
and crowds of men, someone asked, 
“Is it an exchange?” “It might be,” 
she said. “ Now comes a man in a 
great hurry. He has a broad brow, and 
short, curly hair hat pressed low down 
on his eyes. The face is very serious ; 
but he has a delightful smile.” Mr. and 
Mrs. Bissett now both recognised their 
friend and stockbroker, whose letter was 
in Mr. Bissett’s pocket. 

The vision, which interested Miss 
Angus, passed away, and was interrupted 
by that of a hospital nurse, and of a lady 
in a peignoir ^ lying on a sofa, with bare 
feet?' Miss Angus mentioned this vision 
as a bore, she being more interested in 
the stockbroker, who seems to have 
inherited what was once in the possession 
of another stockbroker — “ the smile of 
Charles Lamb.” Mrs. Cockburn, for 
whom no pictures appeared, was rather 
vexed, and privately expressed with 
freedom a very sceptical opinion about 
the whole affair. But on Saturday, 
February 5th, 1897, Miss Angus was 
again with Mr. and Mrs. Bissett. When 
\[rs. Bissett announced that she had 
“ thought of something,” Miss Angus 
saw a walk in a wood or garden, beside 
a river, under a brilliant blue sky. Here 
was a lady, very well dressed, twirling a 
white parasol on her shoulder as she 
walked, in a curious “stumpy” way, 
beside a gentleman in light clothes, such 
a» are worn in India. He was broad- 
shouldered, had a short neck and a 
straight nose, and seemed to listen, 
laughing, but indifferent, to his obviously 
vivacious companion. The lady had a 
“drawn” face, indicative of ill-health. 
Then followed a scene in which the 
man, without the lady, was looking on 
at a number of Orientals bu.sy in the 
felling of trees. Mrs. Bissett recognised, 
in the lady, her sister, Mrs. Clifton, in 
India — above all, when Miss Angus 


* Miss Angus could not be sure of the colour 
of tlic hair. •% 

* Tha position was such that Miss Angus 
could not see the face of the lady. 


gave a realistic imitation of Mrs. Cliftoxi|f^| 
walk, the peculiarity of which was causeiS® 
by an illness some years ago. Mrs. an<t^ 
Mr. Bissett also recognised their brother^ 
in-law in the gentleman seen in bo^l^|| 
pictures. On being shown a portrajfl 
of Mrs. Clifton as a girl, Miss AngqA^ 
said it was “like, but too pretty.” 
photograph done recently, howeveri;;| 
showed her the “ drawn face ” of ths|i 
crystal picture.* ^ m 

Next day, Sunday, February 6th, Mr^.^ 
Bissett received — what was not usual-^^Jl 
letter from her sister in India, Mrs^j 
Clifton, dated January 20th. M!rSi.?J 
Clifton described a place in a native)| 
State, where she had been at a great 
“ function,” in certain gardens beside 
river. She added that they were going J 
to another place for a certain purpose*^! 
“and thenVe go into camp till the endj 
of February.” One of Mr. Clifton*s''j| 
duties is to direct the clearing of wood 'l 
preparatory to the formation of 
camp, as in Miss Angus’s crystal picture/! 
The sceptical Mrs. Cockburn heard (Am 
these coincidences, and an idea occurred^ 
to her. She wrote to her daughter, wh^fi 
has been mentioned, and asked whether,,^ 
on Wednesday, h^ebruary 2nd, she hacjt^ 
been lying on a sofa in her bed-room, 
with bare feet. The young lady con- 
fe.ssed that it was indeed so ;3 and, when,;! 
she heard how the fact came to bol^ 
known, expressed herself with somo,^ 
warmth on the abuse of glass ball$,S 
which tend to rob life of its privacy. i 
In this case the primd facie aspect of i 
things is that a thought of Mr. BisseWs/l 
about his stockbroker, dulce ridenteM'^% 
somehow reflected itself into 
Angus’s mind by way of the glass bali^ 
and was interrupted by a thought 


* I saw the photographs. 

= I have been shown the letter of January 
which confirmed the evidence of the 
pictures. The camp was formed for omci^ 
purposes in which Mr. Clifton was concemc^ 
A letter of February 9th unconsciously con^ 
borates. 

3 The incident of the feet occurred at 4.301^ 
7 .30 p. m. The crystal picture was about 10 p* ^ 
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^Mrs. Cockburn’s as to her daughter. 
But how tliese thoughts came to display 
the unknown facts concerning the garden 
by the river, the felling of trees for a 
camj), and the bare feet, is a question 
about which it is vain to theorise.* 

On tlic vanishing of the jungle scene 
’there appeared a picture of a man in a 
dark undress unilorm, beside a great 
bay, in which were ships of war. 
Wooden huts, as in a plague district, 
were on shore. Mr. Bissett asked, 

“ What is the man’s expression ?” “He 
looks as if he had l:)een giving a lot of 
last orders.” 'Then appeared “a place 
like a hospital, with five or six beds — no, 
‘berths ; it is a ship. Here is the man 
again.” He was minutely desc'ribcd, one 
peculiarity being the way in which his 
hair grew — or, rather, did not grow — on 
his temples. * 

Miss Angus now asked, “Where is my 
little lady?” — meaning the lady of the 
twirling parasol and staccato walk. “ Oh, 
Tve left off thinking of her,” said Mrs. 
Bissett, who had been thinking of, and 
recognised in, the officer in undress 
uniform, her brother, the man with the 
singular hair, whose face, in fact, had 
been scarred in that way by an encounter 
with a tiger. He was expected to sail 
from Bombay, but news of his setting 
forth has not been received (February 
loth) at the moment when this is written.'' 

In these Indian cases “ thought-tran.s- 
ference” may account for the correspon-* 
dehce between the figures seen by Miss 
Angus and the ideas in the mind of Mr. 
and Mrs. Bissett. But the hypothesis 
of thought-transference, while it would 

* Miss Angus had only within the week made 
the acquaintance of Mrs. Cockburn and the 
Bissetts. Of these ielali<jns of theirs at a dis- 
tance she had no knowledge. 

■ I have seen a photograph of this gentleman, 
.Major Hamilton, which tallies with the full 
description given by Miss Angus, as reported by 
Mrs. bissett. All the proper names here, as 
j throughout, are altered. This account I wrote 
.itom the verbal statement of Mrs. Bissett. It 
'was then read and corroborated by herself, Mr. 
'Bissett, Mr. Cockburn, Mrs. Cockburn, and 
; Miss Angus, who added dates and signatures. 


cover the wooden huts at Bombay (Mrs 
Bissett knowing that her brother was 
about to leave that place), can scarcely 
explain the scene in the garden by thu 
river and the scene with the trees. The 
incident of the bare feet may be regarded 
as a fortuitous coincidence, since Miss 
Angus saw the young lady foreshortened, 
and could not describe her face. 

The reader may have already ob- 
served that the phenomena which 
apjiarcntly point to some unaccountable 
supernormal fficulty of acquiring know- 
ledge arc “ trivial.” These anecdotes 
illustrate the triviality ; but the facts 
certainly left a number of peoiile, wholly 
unfamiliar with such experiuKuits, under 
llie impression that Miss Angus’s glass 
ball was like Prince Ali’s magical tele- 
scope in the Arabian Nights,'^ T'hese 
experiments, however, occasionally tou('h 
on intimate personal matteis, and cannot 
be reported in such instances. 

It will be remarked that the faculty is 
freakish, and does not always respond to 
conscious exertion of thought in the 
mind of the inquirer. Thus, in Case L, 
a connection of the person thought of 
is discerned ; in another the mind 
of a stranger present seems to be 
read. In another case (not given 
here) the inquirer tried to visualise a 
card for a person present to guess, while 
Miss Angus was asked to describe an 
object which the inquirer was acquainted 
with, but which he banished from his 
conscious thought. The double experi- 
ment was a double-barrelled success. 

It seems hardly necess.ary to point out 
that chance coincidence will not cover 
this .set of cases, where in each “guess” 
the field of conjecture is boundless, and 
is not even narrowed by the crystal- 
gazer’s knowledge of the persons for 
whose diversion she makes the experi- 
ment. As “muscle-reading” is not in 
(lueslion (in the one case of contact 

* The letters attesting each of these experi- 
ments are in my possession. The real names 
are in no case given in this accoifcit, by my own 
de.sire, but (with permission of the persons con- 
cerned) can be communicated privately. 
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between inquirer and crystal-gazer the 
results were unexj^ccted), and as no 
unconsciously made signs could convciy, 
for example, the idea of a cavalry soldier 
in uniform, or an accident on a race- 
course in two tableaux, I do not at 
present see any more plausible explana- 
tion than that of thought-transference, 
though how that is to account for some 
of the cases given I do not precisely 
understand. 

Anyone who can accept the assurance 
of my personal belief in the good hiith 
of all concerned will see how very useful 
this faculty of crystabgazing must be to 
the Apache or Australian medicine man 
or Polynesian priest. Freakish as the 
faculty is, a few real successes, well 
exploited and eked out by fraud, would 
set up a wizard’s reputation. That a 
faculty of being thus affected is genuine 
seems proved, apart from modern 
evidence, by the world-wide prevalence 
of crystal-gazing in the ethnographic 
region. Hut the discovery of this i)reva- 
lence had not been made, to my know- 

' The faculty of seeing “ fancy plrtun's ” in 
with only three other poisons besides Miss 
in “telepathic” crystal-gazing. Mi. Starr, an 
Tonkawaj^s to the ranks ot crystal-gazers. 
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ledge, before modern instances induced 
me to notice the circumstances, sporadi- 
cally recorded in books of travel. 

'Fhe phenomena are certainly of •»’ 
kind to encourage the savage theory Of 
the wandering soul. How else, thinkers ■ 
would say, can the seer visit the distanj: ^ 
place or person, and correctly describe • 
men and scenes which, in the body, he- ■ 
never saw ? Or they would encouragO * 
the Polynesian belief that the “.spirit”^ 
of the thing or person looked for is ' 
suspended by a god over the water, 
crystal, blood, ink, or whatever it may ' 
be. 'Pluis, to anthropologists, the dis- * 
covery of crystal-gazing as a thing widely •' 
diffused and still flourishing ought to be . 
giati'ful, however much they may blame 
my childish credulity. I may add that « 
I have no ground to suppose that 
crystal-gazing will ever be of practical 
service to the police, or to persons wha 
have lost articles of portable property. - 
But I have no objection to experiments,' 
being made at Scotland Yard.‘ 


the gla'^s is far from iineommon. I have met « 
Angus, two of them men, who had any success"^ 
i American ciitic, adds (jherokces, AzteeSr and ' 
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Men have applied all conceivable keys 
to the lock of that old problem, the 
Origin of Religion. The key of anthropo- 
logical science is the most promising. 
We study man in every known stage of 
culture ; we almost universally find him 
in possession of a religion of some sort ; 
we observe ^hat the religions of the mo.st 
civilised .races have points in common 
with those of the most untutored people.s 


—and we ask : How did early man arrive 
at these ideas ? 

'i'wo great difticulties meet us on tbe 
threshold of the inquiry — (i) There |s 
no accepted definition of religion; 
what one student calls religion another 
may deny to be religion, or may class asi, 
magic. I.ord Avebury speaks of some- 
tribes as destitute of “true religion, 
without saying what he means byj 





^true,” Perliaps no. two inquirers 
iJefine religion in precisely the same 
iray.' Some maintain that nothing is 
eligion which does not involve cult or 
l^orship. Yet Coleridge reckoned him- 
a religious man at a time when he 
Jtoever prayed, or, I presume, went to 
^^urch — unless as preacher, perhaps. 

Men may have so exalted a notion of 
('Deity that they deem it wiser to practise 
cult of any kind. The belief suffices 
^i^em, and it would hardly be scientific 
io say that, if they have the belief, they 
Ve without religion. Their attitude is 
not uncommon among the most back- 
^’^rd savages known to us, though /Mr 
^maotive for assuming the attitude is 
probably unanalysed by themselves, or 
expressed only in myths. To them I 
could not deny religion, decadent or in 
germ. • 

Again, some may define religion as of 
taecessity spiritual. Yet, as I shall show, 
.there are many low savages who do not 
Envisage the supreme, or, if you prefer it, 
fiuperior, being of their belief as a spirit. 
iJBe is usually styled “ the Great Spirit ” 
European and other educated modern 
(observers; but, as Mr. Howitt has also 
hoticed, the Australians do not predicate 
Spirituality of their “All Father,” where 
belief in an All Father exists. To them 
he is merely an anthropomorphic being, 
usually without known beginning, usually 
Conceived of as prior to, and not subject 
to, death. He “ can go everywhere, and' 
io everything,” and “sees all that you 
do.” That is, in modern words, he is 
^mal, omnipotent, and omnipresent, 
or omniscient. But he is only all that 
In a general statement. Like the gods 
of the classical mythologies, he is, in 
myth, represented as having been under 
sorts of practical limitations during 
bis period of residence on earth. In 
tlfiyth he is often absurd, and far from 
^imable — a point considered in our 
inclusion. 

i The important thing to observe is 
^at, by native “theologians,” the idea 
|lP spirituality is not applied to this < 
|ring j not that these speculators are I 


destitute of the conception of spirit u. 
ality. They believe in spirits of the 
Jiving and of the dead, but they do 
not extend the category of spirit to the 
being who can go everywhere and do 
everything, and who, as a rule, inhabits 
a world of his own above the sky. Save 
that he is, by some tribes, obeyed ; that 
dances are performed in his honour; 
that his effigy is made, on some reli- 
gious occasions, and destroyed when the 
rites are ended ; that the tribal rites arc 
under the auspices of himself or of his 
deputy ; that his name is invoked at the 
rites— he has usually no cult, and even 
this amount of cult is rather infrecjiiciit. 
Yet my own conception of religion does 
not regard a tribe with such a non- 
spiritual All Father as without religion. 
He comes under my idea of religion- 
in germ or in decadence, as the case 
may be. 

Transfer to sucli a being the idea of 
.spirituality, approach him with prayer or 
with .sacrifice, and he would, by most 
people, be called a “god.” I do not 
call him a god, but merely an element 
in religious belief, though there are 
definitions of religion which exclude 
hirn, while admitting, as a factor in 
religion, a man^s grandfather’^ ghost — 
at least, if food is placed on the grave. 
If you define religion as the belief in 
spirits, or in divinised living men, to 
whom folk give gifts that they may 
receive gifts in return, the All Father, 
who is not envisaged as a spirit, but 
merely as a potent Mng^ and who 
receives no gifts, and is asked for none, 
does not come under your definition of 
religion. Whether you can wisely afford 
to ignore such a being is another que.s- 
tion. ^ If you do, you have an easier 
ta.sk in looking for the origin of reli- 
gion, as we shall see ; but you leave out 
of sight what may be a very important 
factor. 

The difficulty of defining religion also 
presents itself when we consider totem 
ism. However the totemi^ic belief and 
body of customs may hav# arisen— 
whether it was, at first, a mere wav 





of naming alien human groups (as 1 
suppose), or whether it arose from the 
doctrine of spirits (as in Mr. Frazer’s 
latest theory) — it has at least associa- 
tions and relations with religion in just 
so far as it implies a mystic and super- 
sensual or transcendental relation, with 
duties on either side, between a man 
and his totem ; while it probably 
accounts for certain, attributes of 
deities in more advanced civilisations, 
as in that of Egypt, and, in some 
instances, accounts for animal -wor- 
ship. 

Recently a new element in, or border- 
ing on, religion among backward races 
has attracted much attention. There 
are, in some North American, Melane- 
sian, Australian, African, and other 
languages, such words as mnm (Melane- 
sian), ivakan (Dakotah), orenda (Huron), 
and kutchi (Australian), and so forth, 
which mean “what inspires awe,” or 
mean “mystic power,” or the vehicle, 
or milieu^ or atmosphere, of “mystic 
power” — much like our “ether” in 
physical science. A man has much or 
little mana — “ he has the poivery^ as used 
to be said in Scotland; he is potent, 
somehow. One can scarcely call this 
conception, so far, “religious.” Mana 
or wakan is conceived as something 
like ether, something in the nature of 
things. People began, I presume, by 
working magic on the lines of “sym- 
pathy.” Similar things, they held, have 
similar effects — like influences like. A 
man may be injured by injuring an 
image or picture of him ; as also by 
injuring something once part of him — 
parings of his nails, a lock of his hair ; 
or by deft use of something essentially 
his, such as his name; or, sometimes, 
by destroying “to his intention” an 
object of the species of his totem. 
These things people would do, and 
would believe that they more or less 
succeeded. Indeed, they '.yould often 
succeed in evil magic or love-magic by 
“ suggestion.” The man aimed at, 
knowing tlAt he is being bewitched, 
may sfekfen and die of fear ; the woman 


who knows that love- magic is 
worked for her may fall in love. . ,.j 
One would call these ideas aiU 
practices “ magical, ” not “ religious,” 
this point there is fairly general agre| 
ment. No personal power is invoke^ 
no prayer is made ; and, as long as th3| 
is so, the practices are magical. Whethct! 
they become religious when a spirit § 
invoked to aid is a question of definitic^' 
But many backward peoples have spec^ 
latcd on the causa causans, and 
mode of operation, of magic. 
want to get at the metaphysics of 
and have decided that in magic theft® 
is a kind of ether, or milieu^ in whiclit; 
and by virtue of which, the processed 
work. It is inanay wakany orendOy aud 
so forth. It is power, rapport^ it 
attach to men, or to strange odd things, 
queer stoijes, shells, roots, mountains^ 
or to discarnate spirits, never human, 
to ghosts of the dead, or to gods ; but 
it is also a thing in itself, is subtlej 
impalpable, all-pervading power. A 
curious little modern example occurs 
Perrault’s tale of Blue Beard, The 
of Blue Beard’s chamber “ was fie ” ; if 
was no ordinary key, it had manl^ 
ManUy or orerida^ or wakan^ or kuteSk 
has much the same sense as Reu^j 
quoted by Professor Pluxley, attribute! 
to the Hebrew term Elohiniy whic^ 
“ expresses something divine — that is to 
say, superhuman, commanding respedf 
and terror,” and is applied to spirits, atli^ 
to God.* ^ 

If these ideas are correct, Elohijfefl 
originally has much the same wide senSf! 
as manOy kutchiy or mulungu in £a®t 
Africa. But, while gods, like mailj 
other things and people, participate ^ 
manay all that has mana is not a godfi 
nor is manOy in itselfy usually regard^ 
as divine, or even as personal. AmoUk 
the Dacotah, how^ever, prayers, often w 

* Huxley, “The Evolution of Theolog^ 
(Science and Hebrew Tradiiiony p. 298). OuM 
analogous interpretations are given of ElOlijra 
There are, I think, seven philological guesalli^^ 
the original sense of the word, as far asL Hebcflltti 
di( tionaries show. 
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A sublime character, are addressed to 

• Wakan^ which, as capable of being 
affected by prayer, is clearly as personal 
-in this instance as powerful, and surely 
is “something very like a god,” though 
the word ivakan is also applied in its 
ysual senses.^ 

• As soon as prayer for the fulfilment of 
Wakan’s will is addressed to Wakan, as 
it is, we may, I tliink, regard the prayer 
as religious, and distinct from, say, 
burning a man’s hair with an eye to 
making him have a headache, in which 
operation wakan is only the hypothe- 
tical ether that conveys the physical 
effect. We do not know whether the 
personal Wakan, addressed in prayer, is 
a personification of wakan in general (in 
which case a god has been evolved in 
an interesting way, well deserving atten- 
tion), or whether the Dacotah have 
otherwise attained to the conception of 
a god, distinguished as IVakany “the 
Powerful One.” But this case is, appar- 
ently, of an unusual class ; we hijar of 
no worship of Orenda, or Mana, or 
Kutchi. 

Meanwhile a god may be Wakan, but 
all things wakan are not gods. In the 
same way a ghost, as of Samuel, might 
be spoken of as Elohim, but it would 
not follow that Elohim, par excellence^ 
had once been a ghost.* Taking, for 
the sake of argument, Elohim as equiva- 
lent to nmna, orenda, wakan, the highest 
deity of which the mind can conceive 

• * Miss Fletcher, The Import of the Totem. 
Salem Press, Mas., 1897. 

* There is a good account of mana in Bishop 
(^odrington’.s l)ook. The Melanesians. Sec, on 
the whole subject, Hubert and Mau.ss, ThCorie 
jGenerale de la A/aoie {VAnnCe Sociologique, 
1904, pp« 107-22). Cf. Hewitt, American 
Anthropologist, 1902, vol. iv.,chap. i., pp. 32-46. 
The Algonquin Alanilou is a term of the same 
sort ; it is usually translated “medicine ” — a man 
has “great medicine” — that is, mana; while 
’^irits are called manitou, and we hear of “ the 
'Great Manitou,” or supreme being. The French 
"writers do not appear to remark on Wakan as a 
Icfsonal being, addressed in prayer ; and, as I 
Understand Miss Fletcher, does not recognise 
TOat prayer can be addressed only to a being 
.l^ceived as personal. 


has, in a supreme degree, the quality of 
everything else which is mana, and is 
Mana (or Elohim ?) par excellence. But 
how men came to conceive of such a 
deity is a question variously answered, 

I have not offered a definition of 
religion, because none that has been 
given .satisfies all thinkers, or is likely to 
satisfy. But, in a general way, I have 
tried to show what I myself mean hy 
religion, and that I regard as religious 
the honours paid by some races to “ the 
most sacred majesty ” of their living 
king, who appears to be looked on as 
e.specially rich in mana or transcendental 
power. I also consider as religious all 
propitiation of spirits, whether of dead 
men or of spirits that never were 
incarnated ; all worship of spiritual gods, 
and all bidicf in a superior or siij^rcine 
being not regarded, or not explicitly 
de.scribed, as spiritual, whether the 
belief is expressed in cult or not. 

This is rather a description than a 
definition of what T mean l)y religion, 
and it docs not include “the Eeligion of 
Humanity,” mainly Ijecause nobody 
thinks lltal the original form of religion. 

(2) Our second great difficulty is that 
we cannot possibly go back to the 
beginning of things, and see man at the 
.stage in which the first germs of religion 
become apparent in him. 'I'hey may 
have been wonder, astonishment, awe, 
sense of weakness, sense of ignorance, 
sense of power, sense of vitality, and of 
personality ; but tliese emotions can 
scarcely have produced religion till lUan 
began to speculate on them, and on 
what awakened them ; to ask himself 
for a reasonable account of them, and of 
himself ; and to brood on the ideas of 
power and of personality. He was con- 
scious of power in himself, of animation, 
of personality, of using things, of making 
things, of love and hatred. He made 
experiments in “ sympathetic magic,” 
and persuaded himself that they were 
successful; that some men were more 
successful than others ; and he evolved 
the idea of mana, of tr/fhscendental 
power, not merely physical and muscular. 
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Man must have speculated thus, under 
the stress of a need for answers to his 
own curiosity about himself and the 
world, before he could begin to be 
definitely religious. His wonder, fear, 
awe, curiosity, and so on, were faculties 
tending towards the evolution of religion ; 
but before they had been reasoned upon 
by man they could not crystallise into 
conscious religion. Our difficulty is to 
find any people about which we can say 
with certainty that its emotions and 
reflections have, so far, fliiled to produce 
religion. I am not affirming or denying 
the existence of a wholly irreligious race; 
but, if we find it, are we certain that it 
never had a religion in tlie past ? 

In Australia, as is well known, where 
culture is on the lowest level extant, 
some tribes have the “All P'ather” 
belief, already described ; others ai^iar- 
ently do not possess it. These tribes do 
not pray to higher powers; they think 
their own magic sufficient. They have 
no idea of a future, of rewards and 
punishments, elsewhere ; not that their 
spirits are mortal, but that they are 
constantly reincarnated on earth. The 
best type of these tribes are the Arunta 
of Central Australia, as known to Messrs. 
Spencer, and Gillen.* But among the 
Arunta of another adjacent region, as 
among the neighbouring Loritja tribe, to 
the west, Mr. Strehlow finds All Fathers, 
Altjira and Tukura;* while among the 
Kaitish, also in contact with the Arunta, 
Messrs. Spencer and Gillen find a sky- 
dwelling, self-created being, Atnatu, who 
is credited with making the beginning of 
things, being the father of men, and with 
instituting rites, and punishing mortals 
who neglect them. As all these tribes 
are on the same level of physical culture, 
it is impossible for us to say dogmati- 
cally that the Arunta, and tribes eriually 
All Fatherless, have never attained to .so 
much religion as is implied in that belief. 
They may never have done so ; or, 
again, they may have done so, and 

Native Tribes cf Central AuUralia, 

* Globus, XCI. {I907)» No. i8. 


dropped a creed inconsistent with their 
actual philosophy — which is that of 
evolution, with some assistance from 
.self-created beings named Ungambikuld^ 
To them and their philosophy I shall 
return. 

Attempts have been made to find 
eejuations between the physical environ- 
ment of tribes with or without the All 
Father belief, on the one hand ; and the 
f)rcscncc or absence of the belief, on 
the other hand. But these equations 
are unsatisfactory. If, as is asserted, 
coastal conditions, sufficient rains, food^ 
enough, tend to produce the All Father 
belief, how has it arrived among the 
Kaitish, Loritja, and Mr. Strehlow^S ' 
Arunta, who are as remote as may be 
from the coast, dwelling in the plumb 
centre of Australia ? Again, if coastal 
conditions and better and more abundant ' 
food arc the conditions of the growth of ' 
the All Fatlier belief, why have they not 
produced it among the Anula and Mara, 
northern coastal tribes visited by Messrs. > 
Spencer and Gillen, or among the Torres'' 
Straits islanders, described by Mr, 
Hudson, north of Australia? These 
explorers find no such tenet among 
Torres Straits Islanders, or the Mara ' 
and Anula, or any other northern coastal 
tribe. In the South-East of Australia 
Mr. Howitt finds the belief among tribes 
with female and tribes with male descent, 
tribes near the sea and tribes remote- 
from the sea. d'hus we have the alleged 
coastal cause without the religious effect^ 
and the religious effect without th^ 
alleged coastal cause. ‘ '4 

In these circumstances we can only . 
note the facts, and await further informal ' 
tion. We cannot go back to the begin-: 
nings, even among a people so low 
culture, yet so speculative, as the dusky.j 
natives of Australia. Speculation seemr 
to have led some great aggregates of 
tribes to a theory of evolution, pluij, 
reincarnated spirits, and the Ungan^ti^^ 
kula. Other tribes, even tribes adjace^ 
to these, have been led by speculatiiaS 
to belief in beings like Atnatu, sej® 
created, deathless, and more or 1$^ 



E in their relations to mankind. 

the two doctrines is the earlier 
r for conjecture and later dis- 

lenied by none that a belief in 
universal, and that the belief is 
otent factor in the evolution of 
It is commonly called Animism, 
,r. Herbert Spencer, the Ghost 
Anthropologists differ as to 
or not animism is the one and 
:ce of religion. While some (i), 
X.**. Tylor and Mr. Spencer, have 
^maintairied this view, others (2) hold 
l^at religions may have existed, and, 
phideed, exist, not based on animism, 
pthough the men who hold these religions 
ilbelieve in spirits. People may believe 
W spirits, without worshipping or pro- 
™tiating them ; their religious belief 
^ay be unspiritual, destitutetof spiritual 
^rigin. ^ None the less, spiritualism is 
iJikely, in course of time, to invade, and 
Perhaps to overthrow, the belief in the 
puperior being of the non-spiritual faith. 
IK. opinion is in favour of this 

fo^^cond theory, which may be called a 
pind of anthropological heresy, so pre- 
^lent is the view maintained by the vast 
^^ming and sober judgment of Mr. 
^ylor. My hypothesis was thrust upon 
mt by the facts of religion, as I seemed 
discern them. 

Let us take a popular exposition of 
doctrine of animism as the source 
w religion. Professor Huxley has 
™queathed to us ad essay styled “ The 
Evolution of Theology : An Anthropo- 
^gical Study.”* Writing before 1895, 
Mr. Huxley was unacquainted with many 
pets since brought to general notice, 
&ough even in his time these facts, in 
fes abundant measure, were familiar to 
pi. who cared to look for them ; for 
pjMple, to the great German anthropo- ] 
m^t, Waitz.* Mr. Huxley began not i 
an examination of the facts of i 
P^ion among backward peoples, but 1 
p\ 5 crutinising -what he called “the ‘ 

^ Science and Hebrevt 7 radition\ London, ! 


der NaiuHolker^ 1870. 


. fossiliferous strata of thfe Old Testa- 
r ment.” He meant such books as 

- Judges and Samuel, which he re- 
garded as containing archaic matter, 
i “fossils,” and as comparatively free from 
5 ‘Tate interpolation and editorial trim- 
f ming.” He found “ an important fossil " 

, in the story of the Witch of Endor 
: (i Samuel xxviii.). Here we learn that 
I Saul, receiving no information from 
“ Jahveh ” by dreams, “ by Urim ” (what- 
ever that may be), “or by prophets,” 
took what he himself thought a heterodox 
course ; and, though he had banished 
mediums (such as “have familiar 
spirits”), consulted a woman who had 
what spiritualists style a “ control.” 
Orthodoxy regarded the Supreme Being, 
Jahveh, as the only proper source of 
supernormal information. Jahveh being 
hostile, another source, a familiar spirit 
and a medium, had to be aj)proached. 

'‘^Flectere si nequco superos^ Acker onta 
movebo^' (“If I cannot bend the high 
powers, I will stir hell ”), thought Saul. 
Saul, however, did not really think of 
“higher powers,” but of one high power, 
Jahveh. If the passage be not “a late 
interpolation,” Israel already believed in 
a Supreme Being. Saul (who, though in 
disguise, was “ kenspcckle,” being by far 
the tallest man in his kingdom), ap- 
proaches the witch, who asks, “Whom 
shall I bring up to thee?” “Samuel,” 
says the king. She can scarcely have 
been in the way of saying that her 
“control,” as the mediums call it, was 
the spirit of Samuel ! When the w'oman 
saw Samuel, she cried : “ Why hast thou 
deceived me, for thou art Saul?” Shall 
we say that the woman had, subconsciously, 
detected Saul, and that her knowledge 
was automatically brought into her 
ordinary consciousness by a hallucinatory 
phantasm of Samuel ? In any case, the 
king said: “Be not afraid, for what 
sawest thou ? ” Saul was not hallucinated ; 
he saw nothing. The woman replied, 
“I saw Elohim ascending out of the 
earth.” (By“Elohim,”herc, I understand 
her to have meant f?iajiitoufQ. shape of 
power and dread.) Her descAption of 




what s^e saw, old. man in a cloak, 
persuaded S^rtot Samuel was present, 
and a coia[#rsation ensued. Mr. Huxley 
held, and probably with reason, that the 
woman did the speaking, as Mrs. Piper 
does ; Dr. Phinuit, Samuel, or any other 
“ control,” using her vocal organs. Mr. 
Huxley, accepting the narrative as vera- 
cious “as far as the intention of the 
narrator goes,” draws his inferences as 
to theology in the time of the narrator. 
Men believed that the spirits of the 
dead, under the control of Jahveh, went 
to Sheol, their own place, as in the song 
of Hannah : — 

fahveh killcUi and makt*Ui alive ; 

He bringeth dovi^n to Sheol, and hringeth up. 

— / Samwl li. 6, 

The songs in the Old Testament are, I 
believe, regarded as old ; if so, the belief 
in Jahveh, with his power over .spirits, is 
old. We may compare Samuel in Sheol 
to the Theban prophet, '1 eiresias, in 
Hades — in the Odyssey. Tcircsias alone 
retains all his faculties, knows what is 
occurring on earth (the other spirits in 
Homer’s Hades do not), and Teiresias 
also retains his faculty of precognition ; 
he foretells events. (Mr. Huxley does 
not remark on this curious parallel.) 

Mr. Hiwilcy justly concludes that the 
Hebrews believed in the continued 
existence of spirits (at the time when 
the narrative was written), but had no 
idea of retribution, any more than 
Homer; indeed, not so much. The 
notion of retribution, however, is common 
among Australian tribes, infinitely less 
civilised than the Israelites of the age of 
iron and of writing. 

Mr. Huxley next discusses, as we saw, 
the meaning of Elohtm^ quoting Reuss, 
Tuch, Theniu.s, and Dr. Kitto’s Dic- 
tionary. Elohim is “something super- 
human, commanding terror and respect,” 
and, though the word is plural, in Mr. 
Huxley’s opinion here it means “a 
solitary spectre”; Saul asks “what form 
is he of?” 

It is imporUnt, Mr. Huxley says, “ that 
the name ,or Elohim is applied to a 
ghost or a disembodied soul ” as well as 


to the gods of the heathen, while Jahvi^ 
is “a species of the genus” to whic^l 
ghosts belong. 

It is precisely here that I venture 
differ from Mr. Huxley. The 
Elohim is more extensive than 
species ghost. Ghosts are Elohim— 
mana^ wahan, orenda^ kutchi — things of1 
mystic and dread potency — and Jahveh inr;,: 
of the same category, so far. But it doei‘*3 
not follow that Jahveh was originally iif 
ghost. Anything that has mana — even^'^^ 
an odd stone or a strange bird — is manat s 
wakan, elohim^ but is not and never was' ' 
a ghost. By parity of reasoning, Jahveh:,.; 
need not have been originally envisaged! ' 
as a spirit ; but, like the Australian All 
Fathers — Baiame, Atnatu, Mungan-ngaua 
(Our Father), Mulkari, Nurrundere, Pirn- . 
mehcal, and so on— as a Being, anthro- ^ 
pomor[)hic, cfcatliless, a maker of things, { 
a ruler, a father. 

On the anthropomorphic aspect of ] 
Jehovah Mr. Huxley insists with justice, \ 
In early Israel Jahveh was certainly^ 
regarded as anthropomorphic, just as f 
Baiame is so regarded. But thetefj 
appears no reason for supposing that;1 
Jahveh, any more than Atnatu or"/ 
Baiame, was originally looked on either/^ 
as a spirit or as a ghost. The oldest 
parts of the Old Testament never speak; 
of him as a spirit. 

Both as named “Elohim” and as^' 
named “Jahveh,” the Supreme Being'^^ 
of Israel received sacrifices. In this he' ^ 
differs, not only from the All fathers in , 
Australia, but from almost all of the 
countless supreme beings (or superior/? 
beings) whom we find in the backgrouncL^v 
of the religions of polytheistic and anis» | 
mistic peoples, Melanesian, African,"'^ 
American, unchristianised Finns, andj 
so on. Among these peoples such*| 
beings — ^the Finnish Ukko, the AfricarfS 
Nzambe, the Red Indian Atahocan, the J 
Melanesian Harisu, or Konori, or 
seran Nangi— stand apart ; they receiv<;i'^ 
no gifts. This is the most commoi^ 
feature of these beings in the religion^ 
of peoples who sacrifice to minor godra 
and si)irils. Here Jahveh differs fro^ 
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them, and it may be suggested that, in 
his case, sacrifice was a relatively late 
and borrowed addition to his cult, for 
among Australians the All Father 
receives no cult, and it is rare that 
among races who do sacrifice to minor 
gods and spirits the Supreme Being 
receives any gifts. But early Israel 
dwelt among peoples greatly given to 
sacrifice. 

When Mr. Huxley wrote, the All 
Father of savage tribes had received 
little attention from students, and the 
supreme beings of Africa, America, 
Melanesia, and other places, had been 
studied but sketchily. Anthropology 
blinks them 1 

There is very little, if any, trace of 
offerings to the ghosts of the dead, in 
Israel. Mr. Huxley explains this by the 
care of late monotheistic ‘‘editors, vio- 
lently opposed to every kind of idolatry, 
who would cut out references to the gifts 
and sacrifices to the dead. But this 
argument does not hold water, for the 
monotheistic editors leave in, or even 
insert, constant objurgations of every 
form of false religion known to them. 
The Old Testament is full of such 
denunciations, and had the worship of 
ghosts prevailed it would have been 
condemned with all the other hetero- 
doxies. We do hear of teraphim ; but, 
if these were objects of ancestor-worship, 
they are usually not denounced. Hosea 


of the anthropologist lead him to con 
elusions identical in substance” will 
those of the Canon ; but both the anthro 
pologist and the divine seem utterly a 
sea ! 

If late monotheistic editors are noi 
likely ” (because “ violently opposed t( 
all kinds of idolatry”) “to have selectct 
from the materials at their disposal an) 
obvious reference to” feeding ghosts, 
and to ancestor-worship, why did they 
select endless evidence to other hetero- 
dox practices? And, if teraphim mean 
ancestor-worship, why did the editors 
leave in plenty of obvious evidence to 
ancestor-worship (which it was their 
allegeddesign to excise); while, if prophets 
denounced teraphim^ why did the prophet 
Hosea enumerate them among “appur- 
tenances of the suspended worship of 
Jehovah”? Much later Josiah abolished 
“the images” (2 Kings xxiii. 24). W'c 
do not know that they represented 
ancestral ghosts. 

The truth is that, as far as our infor- 
mation goes, the Israelites, at the date 
of the books of Samuel and Judges, 
appear to have regarded the spirits of 
the dead as they were regarded by the 
contemporary Achoeans of Homer’s time. 
In Homer’s opinion, man has a spirit 
which survives death, and abides in the 
meadow of asphodel, and the halls of 
Hades, among “the strengthless heads 
of the Dead.’' Homer never hints at 
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orthodox; appurtenances of the sus~ ancestor-worship, which, before and 


pended worship of Jahveh,” says Mr. 
Huxley. If they were that, how were 
they appurtenances of dead men’s ghosts? 
If that worship was orthodox, why should 
“late monotheistic editors” cut out 
, .deferences to it as heterodox, while they 
i • were denouncing all heterodoxies? They 
did not cut out such references. 

I j Mr. Huxley, seeking light from Canon 
.v*- Farrar, quotes him to the effect that the 
priests tolerated teraphim, while they 
were denounced by the prophets. But 
Hosea is an eighth-century, and a very 
i; particular, prophet, and he never dreams 
y of barring teraphim. “The researches 


after his time, was a factor in ACgcaii 
and in classical Greek religion. The 
dead man, in Homer, receives all his 
dues when his body has been burned 
and his bones have been interred. After 
these rites he is powerless ; he cannot 
even appear to the living. If he do not 
receive these rites, his spirit may, in 
some fashion not explained, be “ a cause 
of wrath" to the living. The Hebrew^ 
ghosts were as impotent in Sheol as 
those of Achilles and Agamemnon in 
Hades. There was nothing to be gained 
by feeding, nothing to be lost^by^eglcct- 
ing to feed them. 
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After discussing the Hebrew ephod, 
the Ark, and other matters, Mr. Huxley 
announces that of the whole theological 
system of Isfael, as defined by him, “the 
ghost theory is the foundation.” As has 
been said, I do not believe that the 
ghost theory had anylliing to do with 
the origin of the Hebrew All Father, 
Jahveh, any more than the ghost theory 
accounts for the origin of the Australian 
All Fathers, Eaiame, Mulkari, and the 
rest. Here I differ from Mr. Huxley 
and his predecessors and contern{)o- 
raries, llossuet, J. G. Muller, Mr. 'Fylor, 
and Mr. Herbert Spencer. Here is my 
heresy ! The belief in a non-s[)i ritual 
supreme All Father certainly exists in 
many Australian tribes, while neither the 
tribes who have nor those who lack it 
feed the ghosts of their dead, unless 
there be a trace of the practice here {ind 
there — for example, among the Dieri. 

Mr. Huxley discusses, at length, a 
Tongan god, Ta-li-y-Tooboo, whose 
name is translated “Wait There, Too- 
boo.” His domain extends “ from the 
top of the sky to the bottom of the 
earth.” “It is curious to note,” says 
Mr. Huxley, “that many Hebrew phi lo- 
logers have thought the meaning of 
Jahveh to be best expressed by the 
word ‘eternar”; and he thinks that 
Ta-li-y-Tooboo expresses the sense of 
Internal as well as the Tongan speech is 
capable of conveying such an abstract 
conception. But eternity cannot be 
predicated of a dead man’s ghost. This 
God had no priest, and was not fed — 
not even a libation was poured out 
before him. 

As to Australia, Mr. Huxley writes 
that the whole theology of the tribes 
“is a mere belief in the existence, 
powers, and disposition (usually malig- 
nant) of ghostlike entities who may be 
propitiated or scared away ; but no cult 
can properly be said to exist. And, in 
this stage, theology is wholly independent 
of ethics.” Even the authorities acces- 
sible to Mr. Huxley — for example, the 
great ^rk of Waitz— disproved these 
statements ; and since the publication of 


Mr. Howitt’s and Mrs. Langloh ParkeFs 
books* nobody can repeat such asser- 
tions. On the other hand, Mr. Huxley 
admits that “there are very few peoples 
without additional gods, who cannot, 
with certainty, be accounted for as 
dcilu'd ancestors.” 

Mr. Huxley ends with the conclusion 
“that, like the rest of the world, the 
Israelites had passed through a period 
of mere ghost-worship, and had advanced 
through ancestor-worship, and fetishism, 
and totemism, to the theological level 
at which we find them in the books of 
Jiidg(\s and of Samuel.” From this 
movement the belief in the All Father 
is omitted, no doubt because Mr. Huxley 
had not studied that element in the evo- 
lution of religion. Vet it had been 
studied long before he wrote. 

To give ah adcupiatc account of Mr. 
Howilt’s observations on the Australian 
All Fatheis, one ought to cite textually 
his whole chapter on the subject, twenty 
pages in his JVafwc Tribes of South East 
Aus/ra/ia. One ought also to quote 
textually his earlier writings on the topic,® 
and compare and criticise the whole. 
But it must suffice to present, textually, 
Mr. Howitt’s conclusion as set forth in 
his great work of 1904. It is to be 
understood that the Jeraeil of which he 
speaks is, or rather was, the ceremony at 
which the boys of the Kurnai tribe in 
Gippsland were initiated into the tribal 
secrets, including the attributes of the 
All lather, Mungan-ngaua. 

Mr. Howitt had long ago received his 
information from men who had been 
initiated before 1844, “when Gippsland 
was settled by the whites.” The ideas 
communicated to them in the ceremony 
before 1844 could not be the result of 
missionary teaching, for the missions, 
as far as Mr. Howitt remembers, were 
not established till about i860. Mr. 
Howitt induced the Kurnai to hold a 

* Native Tribes of South East Australia^ and 
The Enahlayi Tribe. 

* fournal of Anthropological InsHtute^ 1884, 
1885. 
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'' Jeraeil, and, from this point, I quote liim 
word for word ; — 

When the Jeraeil was held at my 
instance, these men conducted them, and 
they assured me that they did so exactly 
as “ the old men ” had done when they 
themselves were initiated. In answer to 
inquiries about the legends told at the 
ceremonies, including that of Mungan- 
ngaua and his son Tundun, they said, 
“ The old men told us so.” 

As to the possibility of this belief having 
been introduced by blacks from the settled 
districts of New South Wales and 
Victoria, it will suffice to say that the 
Kurnai were isolated from other tribes 
by the nature of the country surrounding 
them. Moreover, they did not attentl 
the ceremonies of any other tribe, nor 
did they receive visitors at theirs. 

As to the tribes which have ceremonies 
of the western type, I must now point out 
that missions have been in existence in 
the Narrang-ga, the Parnkalla, the Dicri, 
and the Arunta tribes for long periods. 
In all of them, with perhaps the excep- 
tion of the Narrang-ga, the missionaries 
have taught and preached in the native 
language, and, as to the Arunta, have, 1 
believe, evolved a name for the D(‘ity 
from the term which Spencer and (bllen 
have given as Alcheringa, or the Alcher- 
inga ancestors. Such being the case, 
how is it, if we are to assume that the 
All Father belief in the south-east has 
been due to missionary teachings, that 
there has not been a similar adoption of 
it by the western tribes ? 

If 1 am correct in saying that the 
Kurnai belief in Mungan-ngaua is abori- 
ginal, then the similar beliefs of the other 
coast tribes may also be accepted. 

It seems to be usually assumed from 
the evidences, for instance, of tribes like 
those of Fiji, that ancestor- worship has 
been at the root of primitive religions ; 
but Australian eandcnce seems to carry us 
back to a stage before ancestors came to be 
worshipped^' although they were looked 
upon as having been greater and wiser 
than their descendants, the present race. 
This is very evident from the account 
given by Spencer and Ciillen of the 
Arunta and other tribes having kindred 
beliefs. I find that among the Lake 
Eyie tribes it was not the ancestors, but 


a supernatural human race, antecedent 
to them, who are seen in myth and tradi- 
tion to have been similarly superior to 
their successors. Here th^re is even less 
of a possible approach to ancestor- wor- 
ship than with the Arunta. 

In the tribes of South-East Australia 
the ancestors appear in the guise of 
totems or theriomorphic human beings, 
in some respects resembling both the 
Alcheringa ancestors and the Mt/ra- 
ffiuras. But it must be remembered 
that in these" tribes there has been a 
clearly-maiked advance in the status of 
society, from group-marriage to a form 
of individual marriage, from flesccnt m 
the female to the male line, and from a 
society organised on the class system to 
one based on locality. Here, as I ha\'e 
now shown, the tribe living on the earth 
is represented by the tribe of the dead, 
living in the sky-country, but al‘:o able to 
visit the earth, and with a headman who 
is spoken of as “father” by the natives 
from the Murray mouth, in South Aus- 
tralia, to the Herbert River, in north- 
eastern Queensland. 

In this being, although supernatural, 
there is no trace of a divine nature. All 
that can be said of him is that he s 
imagined as the ideal of those qualities 
which arc, according to tlieir standard, 
virtues worthy of being imitated. Sucli 
would be the man who is skilful in the 
use of weapons of offence and defeme, 
all-powerful in magic, but generous and 
liberal to his people, who does no injiiiy 
or violence to anyone, yet treats witli 
severity any breaches of custom or 
morality. Such is, according to my 
knowledge of the Australian tribes, their 
ideal of headman ; and naturally it is that 
of the Biarnban, the master in the sk) • 
country. Such a being, from Bunjil to 
Baiame^ is Mami-ngata — that is, “oiir 
father”; in other words, the All- Father 
of the tribes. 

The mental stages by which the con- 
ception of the All-Father of the tribe 
may have been reached in these tribes 
perhaps commenced with the belief m 
the existence of the human self-con- 
sciousness as a spirit or a ghost, whose 
home on the earth and in the sky- 
country was dreamland. This wonkl 
naturally lead to the belief in the 
cnce of the ancestral ghosts as a tribe 
like that on the earth, witl^ a Jieadmanj 
and medicine-men, its fighting, feastm^ij 


* My italics. —A. L. 
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ami dancing. From tliis it is not a lung 
stretch to the idea of the All-Father of 
the tribe, since it is not uncommon — 
indeed, I may go so far as to say that it 
is, in my experience, common — to address 
the elder men as father. Such seems to 
rne the probable course of development 
of this belief, which, moreover, I am 
satisfied has been locally evolved, and 
not introduced from without. But in 
saying this 1 must guard myself fioin 
being thought to imp^ any primitive 
revelation of a monotheistic character. 
What I see is merely the action of 
elementary thought reaching conclusions 
such as all savages are capable of, and 
which may have been at the root of 
monotheistic beliefs. 

But all this does not bring us to the 
worship of the ancestor. 

Although it cannot be alleged that 
these aborigines have, consciously, any 
form of religion, it may be said that their 
beliefs are such that, under favour.ible 
conditions, they might have developed 
into an actual religion, based on the 
worship of Mungim-figaua or Baiaiiic. 

There is not any worship of Daramulun, 
but the dances round the figure of day 
and the invocating of his name by the 
medicine-men certainly might have hul 
up to it. 

If such a change as a recognised reli- 
gion had ever become possible, I feel 
tliat it would have been brought about 
by those men who are the depositaries 
of the tribal beliefs, and by whom, in the 
past, as 1 think, all the advances in the 
organisation of their society have been 
effected. If such a momentous change 
tt? the practice of religion had ever 
occurred, those men would have readily 
j)assed from being mcdicine-inen to the 
office of priests. 

The important things to note in this I 
long quotation are: (i) 'I'liat in Mr. 
Ilowitt’s opinion “ the Ktirnai belief in 
Mungan-ngaua is aboriginal,’’ and that, 
“if so, the similar beliefs of the other 
coast tribes may also be accepted ” (as 
aboriginal). Once more, if all this be 
correct, the similar beliefs of the tribes 
remote from the coasts as in the north of 
New South Wales, may (in my o[)inion) 
also be regarded as aboriginal, and not 
borrowed /rom the whites. 

(2) Mr. Howitt thinks that Australian 


> nf; 

evidence seems “ to carry us back a • 
stage before ancestors came to l)e wor- 
shipped.” 

(3) “ It must be remembered that ” 
(in the tribes of South- Fast Australia) 
“there has been a clearly marked 
advance in the status of society, from 
group marriage to a form of individual ^ 
marriage, from descent in the female to 
the male line, and from a society 
organised on the class .system to one\ 
based on locality.” 

Mr. Ifowitt appears to intend us to , 
understand that the South-Eastern 
tribes hav(t advanced to the All-Father 
belief far/ fassu with an advance to a 
higher social organisation. But he him- 
self shows that many of the South- 
Eastern tribes, with an All Father, do 
not reckon descent in the female line, 
and live in ‘•a society organised on the 
class system, and not based on locality.”* 
He does not mean (as he might readily 
bo supposed to mean) to deny these 
facts in the passage quoted. 

On th(* other liand (sav(; among the 
Dieri and Uraljunna tribes near Lake 
ICyre, and their congeners), the South- 
East tribes, with an All Father, like the 
central and northern tribes without an 
All Father, have “a form of individual ;• 
maiiiage.” d’lie only tribes who have 
what Mr. Howitt calls “group marriage ” 
ate the Dieri and Urabunna, as afore- - 
said. 'Their “group marriage” is a 
legalised system like that which Sir 
(Icorge Mackenzie, about 1678, attri- 
butes to the tinkers in Scotland. In 
punishing adultery among them, says 
Sirdeorge, some lenity is extended by 
Scottish law, “and some respect was 
likewise had here to that absurd custom 
among tinkers of living promiscuously ’ 
and using one another’s wives as con- 
ni bines. 

'The Dieri and Urabunna “use each^- 
other’s wives as concubines ” {firraun 4 ), ' 
'The custom is legalised, and, at least in 

* Nat we Trihe^ of South Ka^t Australia^ 
pp. 97 ->oS* 

^ Madien/ie, It'orhs, vol. ii., p. 120; 1722. , 
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great meetings, is preceded by a cere- 
mony. Mr. Howitt calls this “absurd 
custom” “group marriage,” and, as the 
Dieriand Urabunna have, in his opinion, 
no All Father, holds (as I understand) 
that the All Father, among other tribes, 
is a belief accompanying social advance 
to “individual marriage.” 

But others tliink that ^irraurit is 
merely “an absurd custom,” as among 
the tinkers. Moreover, the Amnia, 
with individual marriage, have (in one 
region) no All leather, nor have oilier 
tribes witli male reckoning of descent, 
while tribes with female descent have an 
All Father. Fhe belief, therefore, is 
not a conc'omitant of progress in social 
organisation. 

(4) Mr. Howitt says that “in this 
being” (the All Fatherb “although 
supernatural, there is no (race of the 
divine.” He thinks the faith may ha\e 
“perhaps commenced with the belief in 
the existence of the human self con- 
sciousness as a spirit or ghost.” 'I'hcre 
would he a tribe of such ghosts in the 
skyland; they would have a Headman; 
“from this it is not a long stretch to the 
idea of the All Father of the tribe.” 

Against this suggestion we must pdace 
the fact that the All Father is not 
envisaged as spiritual. Mr. Howitt, 
indeed, mentions an old man of the 
Yuin tribe, who said that the All 
Father, Tharamulun, died on earth, and 
that his spirit went to the sky, whence 
he can see peojile and is angry when 
they do what they ought not to do, 
especially when they eat forbidden food. 
Here we have the All Father sfiiritualised, 
hut Mr. Howitt adds that “the usual 
statement is that he ” (the All Father, 
or Tharamulun in this case) “went up 
in the flesh, as one of the Gommeras^ or 
medicine-men, might do.”^ Mr. Howitt 
also remarks, elsewhere, on the usual 
mistake of speaking about the All 
Father as “great spirit, or good spirit.” 
He says : “ I must confess that I have 
also committed this misleading error 

Howitt, N. T. S. E. A. ^ p. 495. 


before I really perceived the true farts 
of the case.”' The All feather is not 
envi.saged as spiritual, nnd so cannot he 
the ghostly Headman of a tribe of ances- 
tral ghosts, which I take, under coner- 
tion, to be Mr. Howitt's theory of ilie 
origin of the All Father on his next pat;e 
but four (p[). 503-7). 

The All h'allua- is not conceived of 
as a spirit, but as an anthropomorphic 
being, of unknown origin, sometimes 
self-created, and deathless. Hence it 
follows that he is not the ghost Headman 
of a tribe of ghosts. No ghost “is said 
to have made all things on the earth,' 
like Narruiiderc'' and Haiamc. 3 “Hmi|il 
was the maker of the earth, tree's, and 
men.”'* No ghost of a man made <‘aill), 
trees, and men ! For thesri reasons, the 
facts being taken fnan Mr. Houilt's own 
collections, we cannot regard the All 
father as an idtxdiscd ghost. 

Mr, Howitt concludes thus (I (piote as 
much ol th(' j)assage as seems essential, 
and refer the reader to the l)age) : “ W hat 
1 sec is merely the action of elementary 
thought, reaching conclusions such as 
all savages are capable of, and wlnVh 
may have been at the root of mono 
thei.stic beliefs.” lie says that there I'l 
“no worship of tlic All Father,” but 
that there arc dances round the figiiic 
of clay representing Daramulun, and 
invocations of his name. Yet the nati\ i s 
“have not consr'iously any form of 
religion. ”5 

My own view is expressed in an earlier 
statement by Mr. Howitt, a statement ot 
1884; 

There is dearly a belief in a Crf U 
Spiril, nr rather an anthropoiiiorplin' 
.Supernatural Being, the “ Master ” of all, 
whose .abode is abovii the skyg and t" 
whom arc attributed powers of ()nini[)C' 
tence and omnipresence, or, at any rate, 

* ITowitt, N. T. S, E. A.^ p. 503. 

® T.aplin, 'J'he Narrinycri^ p. 35. Howitt, 
iV. r. .V. A. ^., p. 48S. 

3 Mr. Cyrus Doyle, quoted in ITowitt, p. 49 h 
Cf. also Ridley, The Kaniilaroi^ p. 135. 

* Letters from Victorian Pi^ieers^ p. 84, m 

Howitt, p. 492. * • 

5 Howitt, N. 7 \ S, E. A.y pp. 507, 508. 
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the power, “to go anyuhcrc and to do 
anything.” The exhibition of Ins image 
to the novices, and the magic dances 
round it, approach very near to idol 
worship. The wi7ards who profess to 
cominunif.'ate with liim, and to be the 
mediums of communication lietween him 
and his tiil^c, are not far removeil from 
an organised priesthood, 'fo his diiect 
ordinance are attributed the social and 
moral laws of the community. Although 
there is no worshiji of jD.n.nnuliin, .is, 
for instance, Ijy prayer, n et there is clearly 
an invocation of him by name, and a 
belief that certain acts please while 
others displease him. 

It has been said that the Australian 
savage is wltliout any form of religion or 
religious beliefs. If religion is dclined 
as being the formal worship of a divinity, 
then these savagi's have no leligion ; but 
1 venture to assert that it can no longer 
be maintained that tliey have no belief 
which can be called religious — that is, m 
the sense of beliefs which govern trib<d 
and individual morality under a super- 
natural sanction." 

In thi.s earlier passage Mr. ITuwitt 
slates my own view, which in 1884 was 
liis, oI South Eastern Australian religion, 
in hi.s work of 1904, as in 1884", ho 
speaks of the reverence with tvhich the 
All Father was regarded. “ The Wiinihaio 
speak of Nurclli with the greatest rever- 
encc. lie i.s said to have made the 
whole country, with the rivers, tree.s, and 
animals. In 188 |. Mr, Howitt said: — 

*The name of TharamuUin is to them 
so sacred that even when speaking to me 
of it, when no one else \\'as present but 
ourselves, the old men have done .so in 
almost whisper. s, and have used elliptical 
expressions such as “he,” “the man,” or 
‘ the name I told you of.” This I have 
found exactly paralleled by the reluctance 
of my Woi-worung informant to mention 
the name of Bunjil when speaking of his 
supernatural powers, although he did not 
show so much reluctance when ic})cating 
to me the “folklore” in which “the 
threat Spirit” of the Kulin plays his 
part.3 

Journal Anthropological InstUule, 18S4, pp. 
45*, 459y • 

‘ IIowiAt, N. T. S. E. A., p. 4S9 ; 1904. 

A, p. 193 ; 1SS4. 


'riioiigh this passage does not occur 
(imk'ss 1 ha\'e overlooked it) in Mr, 
Howitt’s book of 1904, still it is an early 
record of lacts observed by him. The 
reticence ol the natives indicates fear (as 
when they fear to name a dead man, lest 
he hear and harm them), but it also 
imlicatcs reverence, and, in the last case 
given, shows that a difference is taken 
between the “ hjlklorc ” and the more 
religious beliefs about the being. 

1 he belief in a being, eornrnonly 
known as “ our lather,” who is deathless, 
who existed before dt'ath, according to 
the myths, who came into the world, or 
who made it, who made things ; who 
g.ive comiiuindnients, moral, ritual, and 
soci.d ; who keeps his eyes on human 
('onduct ; who, in some cases, rewards 
and punihhe.s good men and evil in a 
future life ; i^ho “ can go anywhere and 
do anything,” whose ligure is represented 
and wliose name is invoked at the dances 
executed in bis honour, docs not now 
come within Mr. ITowiu’s definition of 
“ religion,” apparently. I do not know 
that he has fonnulatcd his definition, 
unless it be that prayer and cult, in • 
addition to belief, constitute religion; 
but this Australian belief I cannot but 
regard as religious. If the belief is the 
result of “ elementary thought, reaching 
conclusions such as all savages are 
capable of,” /anl mieux pour Alesskitrs 
ks smwagest d’heir competence to 
frame this belief is, however, constantly 
denied. 

We .see that these very backward 
savages are not what Mr. ITuxley sup- 
posed them to be, and that “animism,” 
or ghost worsln’i), is not the basis of their 
religion (if I may use the word), for, in • 
fact, they do not worshi[) ghosts.* 

* The reader will find much about the All 
Father form of belief in the later editions of my 
Myth^ Ritual Religion (see especially the 
Introduction to the second edition), and in my 
Magic and Religion. More recent evidence, 
with that used hy myself, may be read in La 
Notion de V Lire Supreme chez les Sauvages, by 
M. Rcuc Ilolfmann. (Romet, 26, Boulevard 
Geoigcs - Favou, Geneva, 1907.) The New 
Scries of the Journal oj the Anthropological 
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The All Father of the Australian 
louth-Eastern and other tribes, and the 
?uluga of the Mincopies of the Andaman 
islands, present us with a being cer- 
tainly not unlike the Jahveh of early 
Israel, and certainly not evolved by the 
■process of raising an ancestral ghost to a 
very high power. That opinion can no 
longer be logically maintained. Nor, in 
face of the facts, can we agree, generally 
speaking, with Sir Alfred Lyall’s theory 
that “The foundation of natural reli- 

' gion is the principle of Do ut des^' 

(“1 give that you may give”), “and the 
most ingenious researches into the evolu- 
tion of primitive ideas will hardly take 
us beyond or behind it.”" 

Researches have done the thing. To 
the chief being, in the belief of many 
' tribes, nothing at all is given, except 
obedience to liis commands, and such 
praise as may be inferred from the 
dances and invocations. 'I'o the supreme 
being of many polytheistic tribes — a 
. being whom I take to be a survival of 
the All Father — nothing is given, as a 
general rule ; he is addressed, by the 
Masai, in brief pious eja('iilations,* as is 
Nzame among the h'ans.3 I’he Khwe, 
or Ewe, supreme being, Mawu, is also 
appealed to in brief ejaculations, in 
moments of danger; but he receives no 
sacrifice. Once a year a she-goat is 
tethered up in his honour, and dies if it 
cannot nibble through the rope. ^ 

Sacrifice to the supreme being of the 
polytheistic barbaric races is, in short, 
very rare. It is to the minor deities, 
probably evolved out of ghosts, and to 
ghosts themselves, that sacrifice is done ; 
and among the most backward peoj)le.s, 
who possess ati All Father, ghosts receive 
no sacrifice. They have not yet entered 

Institute contain.s plenty of fresh evidence at 
first hand. The topic is received in more 
/liendly fashion by German than by English 
anthropologists. 

" Asiatic Stuciiei, II., p. 1 72. 

Holler, The Masai^ p. 34b. 

3 Allegrct, Les Idt'es Relii:;kiises des Fan^ 
p. 10 ; Lcroux, Paris, 1904. 

< S[jicth, Die Ewc-iStaniine ; Ivcimer, Lerlin, 
' 1906. 


on the religious plane, and among these 
races the giftless All Father rules — and 
receives nothing. He was not invented 
in accordance with the principle, “I 
give that you may give.” He is asked 
for nothing, except, among the Euahlayi, 
for rain, and for compassion to the souls 
of the dead. This is the evidence of 
Mrs. Langloh Parker ; but the ca.se is 
isolated. The holding up towaids 
heaven of a siain kangaroo, or other 
game, by the Narrinycri, whose All 
Father is Nurundere, is the nearest 
approach among the Australians to 
sacrifice, or, perhaps, expression of 
gratitude." Puluga, the creative bein;,^ 
and moral judge of the Mincopies of the 
Andaman Islands, receives no sacrifice.'' 

Clearly, the theory of Do ut dn as 
“ the foundation of natural religion ” is 
confuted by the facts, which were too 
long overlooked, though on recoid ; 
they arc constantly being corroborated 
by fresh observations and new instances. 
Isffort.s have been made to explain thcs(; 
giftless supreme orsuiierior beings as tlic 
result of contact between the peoples 
who believe in them and European 
missionaries and explorers or settleis. 
An interesting essay in that direction is 
Mr. Tylor’s “Limits of Savage Religion.' ^ 

On comparing Mr. Tylor's edition of 
Primitive Culture of 1871 with that ol 
1892, we .see that most of the lew 
changes which could be made in stereo- 
typed plates are changes suggesting tluit 
savages have borrowed the higher altn- 
butes of their chief gods from Europeans. 
The essay of 1892 urges that point. 

'There arc two insuperable prima facie 
objections. First, if savages recognised 
that the (Christian God has great mamt^ 
they would pray to him, as the mission- 
aries pray to their God, or would pic- 
pitiate him as polytheists propitiate spirits 
and lower gods, by gifts. But they offer 
no gifts to their All Fathers, are known 

' 'faplin, The Narrinyeri, p. 55. . , 

“ Man, in Journal of thet^ Anth 
Institute^ vols. xi. and xii., 1882, >883. 

3 J. A, /., vol. xxi., 1892. 
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to pray only in one ascertained case; 
and, among polytheists, though they use 
brief ejaculatory prayers among the Masai 
and Ewe races, they very seldom offer 
sacrifices to their highest being, 'rheir 
attitude to him is, therefore, not the 
result of Christian influences. They 
have not even learned to take their gods’ 
names in vain. 

Secondly, among the Australians, the 
knowledge of the All F&lkher, even of his 
name, is concealed from women, children, 
and, usually, from white men, except the 
few who have been initiated. Till he 
was informed by an initiate, Mr. Howitt 
knew nothing about the Kurnai belief in 
Miingan-ngaua; and he is persuaded 
that such beliefs are original, not bor- 
rowed from the whites. Forty years ago 
the eminent anthropologist \Vaitz was 
of the same opinion. 

It is inconceivable that, if savages 
borrowed their highest religious concep- 
tions from Furopean teachers, their 
women and children should have been 
lelt in the dark by these evangelists. 1 
have seen no reply to these two argu- 
ments against the theory that the better 
part of savage religious ideas have been 
derived, as a ruk‘, from missionary teach- 
ing, though there exist distinct traces of 
“contamination of native o[)inion here 
and there. But my view is distasteful 
to most anthropologists. 

Thus Monsieur Maiiss, reviewing Mr. 
Hbwitt’s account of what he learned 
from the Kurnai, thinks that their All 
I'^ather Mungan-ngaua (of whom Mr. 
Howitt knew nothing till he was in- 
formed by an initiate) was originally 
nothing but a personification of the bull- 
roarer, and that originally the initiate 
were told that Mungan-ngaua was “an 
imaginary, mythical figure,” before the 
missionaries came. After the mission- 
aries came (and when they came 
M. Mauss docs not tell us), Mungan- 
ngaua was converted into the paternal 
and ethical l>eing revealed to 
Howitt.* THjs theory of M. Mauss, 
• « 

* I'Ann^e Scciologique, vol. ix., p. iSo- 


rejected by Mr. Howitt, as we havia, 
seen, ought to have been accompanied' 
by an account of missionary work among 
the Kurnai prior to Mr. Howitt's informa- 
tion. 

M. Mauss does not remark that Mr; 
Howitt received the facts from a man 
initiated before 1844, when the whites^ 
came into the Kurnai country ; and long ' 
before 1 860, when, as far as Mr. Howitt 
reniember.s, the missions were estab-, 
lished. “In all subjects, religious or 
not religious,” says Vinct, “the talent.- 
for seeing only what we want to see is 
one of the most terrible that the devil 
has imparted to mankind.” * M. Mauss 
has also to explain why the Kurnai do 
not pray to Mungan-ngaua, and how it 
hapi)cns that their women and children 
do not know about the attributes of that 
being. • 

Sir A. B. Ellis, after advocating warmly 
the theory of borrowing, has abandoned 
it; and Miss Kingsley, \yith her intimate, 
knowledge of Afric'an religion, rejects the 
theory of borrowing in general, with some 
cxcc[)tions. The African superior being 
“is not a memoiy of Jehovah.”* 

1 have criti('iscd Mr. Tylor’s essay on' 
borrowing (“Jdmits of Savage Religion”) 
in minute detail .3 It is not possible 
here to go into the historical evidence.^ 
As 1 wrote in Ma^c and Reli^^ion^ “I 
am nervous abr)uL differing from Mr. 
Tylor,” and I printed a second study of 
his essay ; l)ut my conclusions are forti- 
fied by the o[)inions of Mr. Howitt, Sir 
A. B. Isllis, and Miss Kingsley, and by 
the fresh examination of old evidence by 
Mr. Thomas. 

So far I have reached this point 4 as 
far as my reading and powers of reason- 
ing have instiucted me, many very back- 

* Etudes SHE Pascal, p. 94, 1904; in Hoffmann, 
f,a Notion do P litre Supreme chez les San 7 >ageSt ' 
P- 34* 

Folk Lorcy vol. viii., 1897. 

3 Magic and Keliqion, pp. 15-45, 295-97* 

^ ffor ihe case ol llio Australian Baiame, as 
pie missionary, see Mr. N. VV. Thomas, in Man, 
Uj 05 , No. ’S. 
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ward tribes believe in an All Father, 
not animistic, not a ghost; not prayed 
to, not in receipt of sacrifice, but existent 
■ from thQ beginning, exempt from death, 
and (in his highest aspects) kindly, an 
ethical judge of men, and either a maker 
of men and most things, or a father of 
men and a maker of many things, lie 
also, in some cases, is Lord of the Dead, 
and awards retribution.* 

I cannot but see in this faith of the 
most backward of known peoples “ideas 
which may have been at the root of 
monotheistic beliefs,” to use the words 
of Mr. Howitt. These ideas, gradually 
purified, as Mr. Huxley points out, by 
the prophets, account, in the most 
obvious way, for the {)rophetie coiK c^p’ 
tion of Jahveh. A peculiarity of the 
religion of Israel was the concentration 
of sacrifices on jahve^h,* and their 
absence (as far as our evidence goes) in 
Hebrew spirit-worship, which seems 
hardly to have Jeft a certain trace. Mr. 
Huxley writes that “ the essence of the 
change,” “ the great reformation ” pro- 
duced by the prophets, “ is the reversal 
of the position which, in primitive 
society, etliics holds in relation to 
theology. Originally, that which men 
worship is a theological hypothesis, not 
a moral ideal. The prophets, in sub- 
stance, if not always in form, preach the 
opposite doctrine.” 

But we have shown that among 
certain Australian tribes, say the Fuah- 
layi, Kurnai, and Wathi-Wathi, the All 
Father is the ethical ideal. The best 
moral ideas of the natives, including 
truthfulness and unselfishness, iwe in- 

*■ See The Euahlayi Trihe, and Mr. Cameron’s 
account of Tha-Tha the AH icithcr of the 
Wathi-Wathi. J, A. /., pjj. 344, 370; 1S85. 
Mr. Cameron knew the blacks forty years ajjo. 
He closely cross-examined his informant, 
Makogo, and could not shake his evidence that 
the beliefs were held “ before the settlement of 
the country by white men.” “We would be 
better off,” said Makogo, “if our beliefs had 
never been disturbed such is Mr. Cameron’s 
version of his statement. There arc plenty of 
other examples. 

* Science and Hebrew Tradition, p. 361. 


culcated at the rites as precepts 0 
Baiame or Mungan-ngaua, in company 
with other rules about the conduct 0 
life, ritual, forbidden foods, and for 
bidden degrees in marriage. 

Thus the teat^hing of the prophets 
was not so much “a reversal of” as 
return to “the position which, in prinii 
tive .society” (or in some “primitive’ 
societies) “ethics holds in relation to 
theology.” Tnr the present state of 
Biblical criticism it is im]:)ossiblc to 
(juotc texts t)roving that Jahveh is 
alway.s, as far as our evidem'c goes, an 
ethical being, b(axTuse we may be told 
that the texts are late interpolations ; 
and the })r()(jf that they are late is the 
fact that they are moral. “There is 

none holy as the Lord The Loid 

shall judge the ends of the earth,” says 
the vSong of Hannah (t .Samuel \l 
2- -to). I suppo.se this may be called a 
post-lCxilian interpolation; or, again, uc 
arc told by Mr. Huxley that perhaps 
Moses became ac(piaintcd with “the 
advanced ethical and legal code of 
Egypt, and with the more or less pan- 
theistic unification of the Divine to 
which the speculations of the Egyptian 
thinkers, like those of all polytheistic 
philosophers, from Bolynesia to Greeca.', 
tend; if, indeed, the theology of the 
period of the nineteenth dynasty was 
not, as some Egyptologists think, a 
modification of an earlier, more distinHly 
monotheistic doctrine of a long ante- 
cedent age.” * 

Other critics maintain that Israel was 
never in Egypt at all. If so, Moses did 
not pick the brains of the Egyptians. 
Nor did the dusky theologians of Aus- 
tralia and the Andaman Islands ; while, 
if any man “lives up to” their best 
moral ideas, he will be an excellent 
citizen, or not a bad socialist, as you 
please to put it. On the other hani if 
a man adopts many of the lower Austra- 
lian practices ; initiates his children by 
painful and dangerous rites ; marries in 
the Arunta fashion ; avenges the natural 
•• » 

* Science and Hebrew Tradition, pp. 359, 360. 
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deaths of his kinsfolk on perlecily inno- 
fciit people^ and so on, tlic police will 
interfere, and amon^^ other inconve- 
niences he will find himself in the 
divorce court. 

We have been tracin^r tlm All Imihcr 
al his best with pronounced inoial 
attiibutes. Hut in Austialia there are 
tribes, notably the Auinta .studied by 
iAfc-ssi-.s. Spencer* and Chlleji, who ha\c 
no moral All Father — n\ All Father- - 
and there are other tribes, su('h as the 
Arunta studied by Air. Strehlow, and 
thi- Kaitish, who have an All luither 
concerned about llui obedience of men 
to his ritual rules, but unconcerned, as 
far as our evideme goes, with human 
‘•ethics.’' 

'rhus the (piestion arisc's, Is the eaih(*st 
form of belief that in w’hicli then; is no i 
All Father, is tlie non-moral All Father i 
the next stage, and are the ethii'al All I 
fathers the last link in the chain among • 
the Australian tribes Or is the ethical | 
All Father the earliest, the non ethical | 
a det'adence, and has the All Fathei j 
become obsolete among the Arunta ot 
Mes.srs. Sjienccr and (hlleii.^ The view 
favoured by anthropologists generally is 
that religious conceptions aclvance with 
iinpiovemt;nt in food and C(mifort, 
caused by rain, whic h is most cojiious in 
coastal regions. Hut w’e have; s(‘en that 
the theory does not wairk ; if it did, such 
northern and north-c'astein tribes as the 
A^uila and Mara, and islandeis in the 
Torres Straits, should have a highly 
developed All Father, whereas no AH 
father Ls reported among them ; and 
die neighbours of the Arunta, with 
certain Arunta groups as remote* as the ‘ 
other Arunta from the sea, .should have | 
no All Father, whereas they have Atiiatu, 
Altjira, and Tukura. | 

While I cannot presume to dogmatise | 
on the (juestion of jiriority of develop- 
ment, it is necessary to remark that the 
Arunta, with their neighbours, the LTa- 
bunna, to the wx‘st, and many tiibcs 
between the centre and the north, 
possess jjL (prA of philo.sophv, and a 
m5rthical belief (it can hardly be called 


a religious belief), which cannot easily 
co-exist with faith in an All Father. 

As the philosophy and the myths are 
certainly the results of careful specula- 
tion, it is not at all impossible that, while 
they were being matured in human 
minds, the siiiijiler belief in the All 
IcLther was destroyed (if it existed), and 
among .some tribes was wholly forgotten, 
while in others it was ])artially obliterated. 

'fhat phil()st)])hi(' and scicMitific specu- 
lation may obliterate nligious belief 
among civilised men is not questioned ; 
and speculations, really s('ientillc in 
tendenty, may have similar effects 
among .savages, 'Fhe 1 )ieri and Ura- 
bmma Iribe.s, with those of the centre 
and north-easi, vvhetlu'r they have an 
All Father (like vStrehlovv’s Arunta, the 
Lorilja, the Kaitish), or have none, 
possi'ss a verf elaborate animistic philo- 
s(jphy, a do(liinc of spirits. Wherever^ 
the souls ot tlie dead an^ much wor- 
shi])ped, there the iilea of an All luather, 
or oi a (lod, tends to be “crowded out” 
by the competiUuuof ai'cessible, friendly, 
human s[)irils or saints, not too high, 
j not too leiiKAe. Among tlie All 
I Fatlualess Ausiiahans, and among those 
I whose All Icither is not ethic'al, the 
j philosophy of s[iiiils (novvheie absent) 

I is raised to the highrst power. There 
I are ihllereiicc s in the .systems of each 
! tribe, but they have all features in 
I common with the philoso[)hy of the 
* .Viiinta. According to them, in the 
J/i //('/■/ (mid tluy do nut, like the 
K.iilish, l(j{jk behind the Alchcrui^^a and 
sec Atiialu “making it”), a luimber of 
.mimate sh.qicless bulks lay about in a 
marine environment. Inapcrlwa^ 

though animate and gifted with sjiecific 
jioteniialities and with indwelling spirits, 
l(jok on no obviinis dill’erentiation of 
.'<pe( ies till tin y were slit with Hint knives 
by the two beings named C/ngam/nkula 
(“si'lf existing,” or “made out of 
nothing.” 'The Arunta language is 
(X'lpable of con varying ab.stract concep- 
tions!) 'I he bulks then took animal 
form.s, these of the various totems of the 
tribe, .some tw^o hundred in number. 
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Each was. a kangaroo man, or a‘ man 
kangaroo, a man iguana, or an iguana- 
man, and so with all the rest. Though 
' merely animals in one aspect, in another 
these beings were human. Thus the 
' Arunta explain to themselves why they 
, are animals, by totem name, and why 
each man is in mystic rapport with his 
own totem, an animal or other object. 
^For each Arunta man, woman, and 
child is not descended frdm one of the 
primeval forms, but is that form, and 
incarnates the spirit which first tenanted 
that form. The Arunta have no ances- 
tors. In their opinion, their spirit and 
life have been from tlic Alcheringa, the 
beginning, have existed ever since spirits 
tenanted the undifferentiated bulks on 
the salt sands. 

‘ Sexual connection cannot make such 
an everlasting spirit, and sro the Arunta 
deny that babies arc the result of sexual 
connection. The first beast-men, or 
men-beasts, had very potent niagi('al 
power, and went about performing rites, 
and achieving monstrously tedious impos- 
sible adventures. They could pass along 
under ground, but the time came when 
each group went into the earth and died, 
as far as the body was concerned. Hills, 
trees, springs, and rocks arose to mark 
the spots, Ohnanikit/aj and the spirits 
of the group, each group being of one 
totem, haunt the spot. They especially 
haunt the stone amulets, adorned with 
concentric circles, spirals, cups, and 
volutes, which they used to carry 
(Churinga Nanja). When a spirit is 
tired of hanging about thus, he incarnates 
himself in any passing married woman. 
When the spirit is born again in the 
flesh he is not, save by accident, of his 
father’s or mother’s totem, but of the 
totem to which the ghosts belong who 
haunt the spot {Oknanikilla) at which 
his mother first became aware of his life 
within her.* 

* The brief summary of Arunta philosophy 
here given is derived from the two works by 
Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, on the Central and 
North Central Tribes of Australia. Thc-e 
authorities declare that, according to the Arunta 


Such is the Arunta philosophy. The 
original groups had no chiefs, though 
(me Alcheringa man might be more dis- 
tinguished than another. At present 
each totem ic group has an Alatunja — 
a kind of head man, or “Moderator”; 
the office is hereditary in the male line. 
But the philosophy does not need, 
and does not recognise, any All Father , 
any maker of things. All came h' ‘ 
evolution, witti a little supernorma. 
assistance from the beings that were 
“ self-existing ” ( Ungambikula), There 
can be neither All Father nor future life 
in another world, by the very nature of 
this philosophy. The Kaitish say that 
half of their tribe were developed by 
evolution; the other half arc children of 
Atnatu. 

Icgend.s, each group of Alcheringa folk, riftci 
many adventures, “went into the earth,” di'fl 
the death of the body, and left their sjiuii. 
hovering about the spot and aliout the’ir sl(ii,e 
amulets. Rocks, trees, or fither features m 
the landscape arose to mark these mortii.o/ 
centres called Oknanikilla. In such a spot, win n 
a child supposed to have been conceived then 
born, his piimcval stone amulet is sought fni, 
and is said to be found. If it is not found, a 
wooden amulet, or churinx^a, is made for ilie 
child. I have ventured to suggest that llu se 
Oknanikilla may actually be old burying-placL., 
and that the stone amulets found m them may 
have been laid on the ancient graves, like the 
marked banana-shaped stones found on the grave . i 
of the natives near the Darling River and else- 
where in South-Eastern Australia. Nothing can 
be ascertained except by carefully ccmductcd 
excavations. In any case, according to our 
authorities, the Arunta whom they studied 
believed in the perpetual reincarnation of an 
original, primary stock of spirits, though (he 
owners of these spirits died., as all subsequent 
owners do. Monsieur H. Van Gennep, however, 
a French critic who never saw an Arunta, main- 
tains that, in Arunta opinion, the Alcheringa 
people went under the ground, but did not die. 

I think that Messrs. Spencer and Gillen ought 
to know best the nature of the opinions of the 
Arunta. Mr. Strehlow, a missionary among 
another set of Arunta, maintains, according t<’ 
M. Van Gennep, that, in the theory o " ‘ 
the mythic ancestors went into * 
did not die there (Van Gcnne ildren by V 
1908, No. 18). The reader may ’‘rjes XXi^m 
Die Aranda und Luritja Stamme, . 
Frankfort, 1907), and form his -'wn opinion. T 
views of‘M. Van Gennep, as biiefly stated m 
Man, arc not iiilclligible by me. 
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The question arises, Did the Arunta 
evolve this relatively scientific theory of 
the origin of things from the first? Had 
they never the doctrine of the All Father? 
Or did they, like the members of the 
tribe whom Mr. Slrehlow has studied, 
and whom Mr. Gillen has also described,^ 
once possess the idea of the All Father 
above the sky, once possess an All 
Gather ? * Y 

\ This question canno\at present, be 
answered with certainty, 'khe Arunta, 
like the tribes with an All Father, u.se 
the wooden bull-i oarer {L/iurifii^a irula) 
to make its ghostly roar, and frighten 
away the women, when they initiate the 
bf)ys arrived at puberty. Among tribes 
with an All Father a subordinate being, 
a dtqmty or son of liaianie, or Dara- 
inulun, or Mung.in ngaua, presides over 
the bull-roaier, and the women are told 
that he plays a pail in the ceremonies. 
Among the Arunta there is a being 
corresjjonding to these de[juties of the 
All Father. His name is 'I’wanyirika. 
But, while his existence is asserted to 
the women and children, the initiated 
are told that he is [iiirely mythical, which 
they arc not to divulge.'-' 

Are we to siqipose that the Arunta, 
liossessing, as a confcssi dly mythkal bogty^ 
a figure who concs[)onds to the usual 
deputy of the All Father, had once an 
All I'^ather, who vanished when their 
evolutionary and animi.stic philosophy 
^as developed ? In deciding this point 
(unless we receive further information) 


I suppose that everyone will be influ- 
enced by his natural bias. Obviously, 
the question can be argued either way. 

Thus, did the Kaitish originally 
believe only in the evolution of their 
species, and did they later invent Atnatu, 
who is the father of a large proportion 


* ’ ' Horn Expedition^ vol. iv., p. 183. 

iiient, . .ji. . Alkira is mentioned in either 
Arunta, with “one in collaboration by Messrs, 
bunna to dlen. Mr. Gillen’s earlier state- 
' said to have been correct, or to 

have been error^ous. 

* Cen^aUNative Triba, p. 246, note. Nor- 
thern Tribes^ p. 497. 


of their tribe ? Or did they begin with 
father Atnatu, and later adopt evolution^ ’ 
only in pari, from the Arunta philo*- 
soi)hers ? 1 point out that the Kaitish ' 

have certainly borrowed their form of ; 
totemism from that of the Arunta, who ; 
are uni(|ue in being able to marry women 
of their own totems. This they do ■ 
freely ; but the Kaitish, though they 
have the Arunta form of totemism, do; 
not marry women of their own totems, 
or only do so by the rarest exception. 
'I'he ancient universal prohibition, re- 
moved by law, abides in custom. 

Abemt the Dieri tribe, among whom 
the Mura Mura answer to the Arunta 
Alcheringa men, our information is vague. 
Mr. Howitt gives Bunjil and Daramulun 
as All Fathers, and denies that the Dieri 
have (as far as is known) any All Father. 
Yet he writes about a medicine-man 
aniKjuncing “ a command received from 
some supernatural being, such as Kutchi 
of the Dieri, Bunjil of the Nurunjerri, ^ 
or Daramulun of the Coast Murring.”* 

If Daramulun and Bunjil be All 
Fathers, as is granted, and if Kutchi be' " 
on the .same plane, then the Dieri have 
an All Father. But there is no trace of > 
regard’paidto him in the rites. A vague 
being, as far as we know, there is this in- , 
tcrcsting lad about him — that “ Kutchi 
is a term applied to anything strange and 
mysterious, like Elohim, wakan^ and 
orenda, apparently. At least it means a 
ghost, and “ is used by the Dieri for any 
of the strange paraphernalia (sic) of the 
whites, for even a dray and team of' 
bullocks has been so called.”* Kutchi 
is thus at once a being who, like Bunjil 
and Daramulun, inspires the medicine- 
men, and also a term for anything that 
is strange and “ has mana^ Like our 
own fairies, Kutchi makes dust whirl- 
winds, whicli cause “great consterna^. 
tion” in Dieri camps, and portend^ 
“great calamity. 

I'here has been much doubt concem- 

* Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East Ausk 

tralia^ p. 89. " 

* Ibid. p. 446. 3 Ibid, 
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ing the Dieri Mura Mura^ reported by 
Mr. Gason (who knew the Dieri language) 
to be of the All Father type.* But Mr. 
Siebert, who was for long a missionary 
among the Dieri, finds the Mura Mura 
to be mere Alcheringa spirits that live 
apart, in the sky, and send rain, when 
influenced by the ceremonies of the 
Dieri “calling upon the rain-making 
Mura-Miira, calling out in loud voices 
the impoverished state of the country.” 
They are supposed to inspire the men, 
Kunkis^ whose veins arc lanced in the 
ceremony. “The Mura-Mura is sup- 
posed to see this.” The verb singular 
doubtless represents Mr. Gason’s view of 
the case, not Mr. Ilowitt’s.® Here we 
have a combination of invocation, or 
prayer, with symbolic ceremony. One 
Mura-Mura “perfected mankind,” “went 
about making men evcrywlicre.”^ 

The Dieri have also a sky-dwelling 
being — Arawotya. “He at one time 
. wandered over the earth,” making deep 
water-springs. “After this he went uj) 
into the sky,” like the All-Fathers.'^ 

Meanwhile Mr. Strehlow, who worked 
among the Dieri and collaborated in a 
religious book for their students, avers 
that “it is a fact acquired for Science 
that the Dieri know a deity of the 
heavens — Mura” (or, better, Murra, as 
Mr. Reuthcr, a missionary among them 
during fourteen years, attests). On this 
showing, Mura is the All Father ; Mura- 
Mura arc the pre-existing mythical race, 
as among the Loritja, neighbours of the 
Arunta, Tukura is the All Father; while 
the plural form of I’ukura — Tukutita — 
answers to the mythical Mura-Mura of 
the Dicri.s 

Mr. Siebert, who found no All Father, 
knew the Dieri language, no doubt, as 
certainly Mr. (iason (a police officer), 
Mr. Strehlow, and Mr. Reuthcr knew, 
or know, it. Yet they differ absolutely ; 
and as the Dieri are now under mission- 

* Howitt, y. vol. xxi., p. 797, 1S83. 

* Jlowitt, N. T.S. E. A., pp. 394 96. 

3 /did, pp. 780, 781. 

^ /did, pp. 793, 794. ! 

s Strehlow, (i/odits, xii., 1907, No. 18, p. 2S7.' 


aries, and are nearly extinct, we an 
unlikel/ to be better informed. As fa 
as I can see, the Dieri had inklings 0 
an All Father, germinal or decadent 
and had religion enough to pray to tht 
Mura-Mura, or Murra, as the case m.q 
be. This is almost unique in Australia 
Among the tribes northward from tla 
Arunta, and east-by-north to the Aniili 
and Mara, on the coast', Messrs. Speurci 
and Gillen rejv^rt no All Father, even i. 
germ or in decadence. But Iravc” 
through .sixteen tribes, each with 
different language or dialect, cannot 
know everything about tribal beliels. 

On considm'ing the whole evidence, it 
seems to me that while a doctrine of 
spirits and the practice of magic pnnail 
everywhen,', while nowhere are spirits 
worshijjped (fur the Dieri Muia Mura 
are an oligarchy of legendary })rchist()ri(: 
beings), spirit-worship is not tlie origin 
of such religion as tluj Australians jios- 
sess. 'riieir si)eculations appear, in some 
tribes, to have taken the line of e\olu- 
Lion and of animism, which stilled tlu; 
belief in the All Father, if once men 
had it, or prevented it from arising, if 
they never had it. 'fhese tribes a^ipear 
to me to be destitute of religion ; fur, 
though the disincarnate spirits of tlv 
Arunta may be present, invisibly, and 
pleased by their co-operative totemislic 
magic ceremonies, these are performed, 
not to please the spiritual spectators, but 
for practical purjioses— the increase of 
the food supply. Among the tribes with 
an All Father, in favourable circuiU' 
stances, prayer and worshif) might develo[) 
into a kind of monotheistic religion. 

The tribes who, like the Dieri, have 
Mura-Mura, might develop them into a 
polytheism, like that of Greece, of the 
Northmen, or of the Maoris, though 
other elements, such as adoration ot 
Sun, Earth, and Sky, go to make up 
polytheism. The early adventures, the 
jeunes^e orageuse^ of the Greek and Scan ' 
dinavian and Vedic gods are much like 
those of the Mura-Mura. 

The Ivurnai not onl)^ h^ve^ an AH j 
Father, Mungan-ngaua, but legendary 
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ancestral or pre-existinc; beings, Muk- 
Kurnaij half-human, half-bestial, like the 
Alcheringa folk, and both ideas are ap- 
parently myths explanatory of totcmism. 
'I'he Muk-Kurnai disported themselves 
“before men existed.”* 

If ever, in Australia, men had taken 
to feeding and worshipping ghosts, then 
the All Father, as too* remote and too 
high, would hate ten\ed to dwindle 
•iito a name, like the i^ahocan of the 
hirons, and the Unkiilunkulu of the 
lus. Polytheism might have ensued, 
as in Africa, with a dim supn^me being 
in the background. 

Such is my [)resent conception, roughly 
traced, of the origins and evolution of 
religion. Animism, tliough of enormous 
importance, as developing the idea of 
the soul, was not, apj)arently, tlic first, 
though, as far as sacrifice is concciiK'd, 
the most potent, factor in religion. 1 
have shown that, in my opinion, the 
doctrine of animism was not developed 
solely out of speculation on normal 
ihings such as shadows, breath, dreams, 
sleep, and death alone ; but that experi- 
ences of a supra-normal nature, indicat- 
ing the existence of human faculties as 
yet but imperfectly .studied, also played 
their [)art.^ 

On the whole, I am a rationalist about 
the rationalism of most of my masters 
and teachers, and deserve to be an 
outcast from the church anthropological 
of ‘Mr. '1 ylor, Mr. Huxley, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, Sir Alfred Lyall, and Mr. 
Grant Allen. Put I have summarised 
the facts on which my opinion is based, 
and, for the rest, have gone where the 
logos led me. Many of the facts arc of 
recent discovery ; others are old, but 
have been insufficiently studied. Thus 
Dos Santos tells us that “ the Caffres 
acknowledge no other gods than their 
monarch,” meaning the Atricans of 
Sofala or Quite va. If we had many 
such instances, we might suppose that 
religion began in the worship of a living 
king, rich in ma?ia. To be sure, that 

j- 

Q 

* llowitt, iV, T\ S, R, //., p. 4S7. 


form of religion could not arise save in a 
highly developed race with a king, or 
Mikado. No Australian worships a 
great medicine-man, though strong 
magic gives a man social influence, espe- 
cially if accompanied by courage and 
sagacity. Put, surely, when this passage 
of Dos Santos is cpioted, we should also 
note (I have seen the circumstance 
ignored) that he goes on to say : “ They 
acknowledge a God who, both in this 
world and the world to come, they fancy, 
nuiasurcs out retribution for the good 

and evil done in this world Though 

convinced of the existence of a deity, 
they neither adore nor pray to him.”* 
'I'his being is Muliingu, known from 
Mozambique to Zanzibar.® His name 
covers himself, and also all that is 
wakiw, mana^ orenda^ in Dicri A'///chi\ 
in old TTebii^nv FJohm. The misfor- 
tuiK.* is that students are apt to fix their 
eyes on the divinised king of Sofala, 
without observing that Dos Santos also 
mentions Molunga or Mulungu ; and 
this form of “ negative hallucination, ' of 
not seeing facts that make against our 
theory, or our bias, is very common in 
anthropological and historical research. 

'The reader would be very greatly 
de('eivcd if he were left with the impres- 
sion that the All Kather has no attributes 
e\<.ept the higli attributes which we have 
e\amin(id. 'I'hcre is a whole chronique 
scandalcusc about these beings, just as 
there is about Zeu.s, Apollo, llemeter, 
Thor, Indra, or whatever god of the old 
civilisations you please. The All Father 
may be desriibcd, now as having Emu’s 
feet, now with only one leg; his conduct 
in the folklore about him is frecpiently 
grotesque, or is in plain violation of his 
own moral j)re('epls; he is not much 
better than Zeus in the Greek temple 
legends. This sad position the All 
father shares with all the other deities 
of mythology. 

How arc we to account for this ? In 

* Dos .Juntos, in l*inkc;rlon, vol. xvi., p. 687. 

For a bibliography of him see IIolTman, 
op, pp. 5O, 57, and the notes. 
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the first place, the savage, like people 
who ought to know better, is very capable 
of “clowning” his own most serious 
conceptions, just as mediaeval Catholicism 
was capable of grotesque buffooneries in 
churches, while mediaeval stories of the 
saints, and of personages even more 
sacred, are familiar and farcical. This 
tendency is a fact in human nature. 

Again, savage rites and dances are a 
kind of “mystery plays” and ballets 
(inaction. Many of them have a magical 
purpose, and their original sense comes 
to be forgotten; but, as Baiame or 
Daramulun is credited with having 
initiated the plays and dances, it is 
usual to explain them as commemora- 
tive of some adventure of his ; and .i 
adventure may be grotesque or immoral. 
Any student of the Eleusinian rites will 
see that they were, in origin, magical 
rites to secure fertility. Such rites may 
be grotesque or immoral, but the Greeks 
regarded them as commemorating adven- 
tures of Demeter, Baubo, or 

Dionysus, who were fabled to have 


initialed the rites; and thus arose the 
unseemly myths about divine incests 
and buffooneries. 

Once more, Greek myth know, though 
Homer is silent, tales of amours of Zeus 
or Apollo in the shape of a dog, a bull, 
a swan, and so forth. Probably these 
arose out of totemism. A kin or tribe 
had once been ffibled to descend from 
its totem. But^all men, and, later, all 
kings, were chi'/dren of Zeus. It was at 
last explained that the totem — bull, dog, 
swan, or what not— was Zeus or Apollo 
disguised in that shapjp; thus Helen, the 
daughter of the Swan (in some myths), 
was the daughter of Zeus in the sliapc ol 
a swan. 

On these lines I ^aild explain the 
growth of the absurd and unseemly 
myths, savage, Vedic, or classical. 


See, agaiiT^t me, Mr. Sidney Ilnrtland, Polk 
Lore^ IX. (1H9S), pp. 29.;-;rT. I refdicd in 
Folk Lore^ X., pp. 1 4 =;, ond in MviJu A'ifita!, 
ami new oililioii, \'(d. 1., pp. \u!- 

xxii. 









